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A Dijfertation  on  ancient  Tragedy*.  4W.  Franklin. 

WHEN,  either  from  accident  or  inclination,  men  hav« 
been  deeply  engaged  in  any  particular  ftudy  or  pur- 
fuit,  they  naturally  con  trad:  a fondnefs  for  whatever  has  em- 
ployed their  attention,  and  take  great  pains  to  perfuade  them- 
felves  and  others,  that  it  is  ufeful,  honourable,  or  agreeable. 
Dull  Scholiafts  and  Commentators,  who  have  mifpent  their 
whole  lives  in  poring  over  various  readings,  will  tell  you, 
that  it  is  of  the -higheft  importance  to  afcertain  where  Cicero 
makes  ufe  of  £htare,  and  where  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Quamolrem.  In  fhort,  throughout  the  feveral  occupations 
and  employments  of  life,  we  are  too  apt  to  form  oureftimates 
from  abftraded  confiderations,  and  to  prize  every  thing  rather 
in  proportion  to  the  ufe  we  have  made  of  it,  and  the  pleafure 
we  have  received  from  it  ourfelves,  than  with  refpedt  to  its 
general  utility  or  entertainment.  Every  one  thinks  that  moft 
ufeful  and  delectable,  which  has  been  the  chief  objed  of  his 
own  application : the  Moralift,  whofe  whole  thoughts  have 
been  bent  on  framing  precepts  for  regulating  the  condutd  of 
human  life,  and  controling  the  paffions,  recommends  dry 
difquifitions  concerning  Virtue,  as  the  only  laudable  and  pro- 
fitable ftudies.  The  Naturalift,  on  the  other  hand,  ceniures 
purfuits  of  this  nature,  as  vain  fpeculations,  and  ufelefs  re- 

* By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  the  Tranflator  of  Sophocles.  N.  B. 
This  DilTertation  is  delivered  gratis,  to  tbofe  who  fubicribed  to  the 
author’s  tranflation  of  Sophocles ; [Vide  Review,  Vol.  XII.  p.  417.] 
and  is  not  to  be  fold.  - • . *'  , , . 
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fincments ; to  him  every  thing  is  trivial,  compared  with  the 
anatomy  of  a Plant,  or  the  dille&ion  of  a Butterfly.  A third 
thinks  that  all  ufeful  and  entertaining  know  lege  flows  from 
the  operations  of  the  Air-pump,  or  the  effects  of  an  Electri- 
cal Tube.  The  man  of  talle,  and  the  lover  of  the  Belles 
Lettres,  condemns  all  thefe,  and  deems  nothing  worth  atten- 
tion but  what  flatters  the  fenfes,  or  amul'es  the  imagination  : 
it  would,  indeed,  beendlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  inftances 
which  prove  men  partial  to  their  own  particular  purfuits. 

c As  this  partiality  is  fo  univerfally  prevalent,  it  will  not  feern 
extraordinary  that  ancient  Tragedy  fhould  be  a favourite  with 
the  Tranftator  of  Sophocles,  and  that  he  fhould  lament,  as 
he  does  in  the  introduction,  that  ‘ the  Stage  of  Greece  feems 
4 to  be  forgotten  by  us.  Homer,  Xenophon,  Demofthenes,’ 
fays  he,  4 and  many  other  eminent  Greeks  W riters,  have  of 

* late  years  put  on  an  Englilh  habit,  and  gained  admilfion  even 
4 into  what  is  called  polite  company ; whiift  /Efchylus,  So- 

* phocles,  and  Euripides  ftill  lurk  in  fchools  and  colleges ; 

* and  very  feldom  make  their  appearance,  at  Jeaft  with  dirty 

* leaves,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Great.’  This  complaint,  wc 
are  inclined  to  believe,  is  not  ill  founded  ; but  as  our  induf- 
trious  Author  has  taken  l'uch  pains  to  array  Sophocles  in  Eng- 
lilh attire,  we  hope  that  he  will  be  as  much  thumbed  by  the 
Great  as  the  T ranflator  could  wilh ; and  after  a thorough 
perufal,  probably,  few  leaves  will  be  found  without  a foul 
fpot. 

With  regard  to  the  DifTcrtation  before  us,  it  will  afford  lit- 
tle entertainment  to  any  but  claflical  Readers,  to  whom  it 
will  probably  be  an  acceptable  prefent,  as  it  contains  many 
curious  remarks  and  critical  obfervations.  The  Difiertator, 
to  do  him  juftice,  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  fub- 
je£t,  and  with  all  the  learning  relative  to  it : but  whether  fo 
much  labour  and  ingenuity  might  not  have  been  employed  on 
foine  enquiry  more  ufeful  and  agreeable,  we  leave  others  to 
determine. 

' 

This  Differtation  treats  of  the  Origin  of  Tragedy — of  the 
Parts  of  ancient  Tragedy — of  the  Chorus  — of  the  Verfe, 
Recitation,  and  Mufic— -of  the  ConftruCtion  of  the  Greek 
Theatre — of  the  Scenes,  Machines,  and  Decorations — of 
the  Mafques — of  the  Time  when  Tragedy  flouriflied  in 
Greece — of  the  three  great  Tragedians. — 

* Tragedy,’  he  tells  us,  ‘ like  every  other  fpecies  of  poc- 

* try,  owed  its  birth  to  Religion.  T ragedy,  or  the  Song  of 

* the  Goat,’  he  continues,  4 was  only  a facred  hymn.  Bac- 
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1 chus,  we  are  told,  the  firft  cultivator  of  vines,  imparted  his 
‘ fecret  to  a petty  Prince  in  Attica,  named  Icarius,  who  hap- 
‘ pening  one  day  to  efpy  a goat  browzing  on  his  plantations, 

* immediately  feized  and  offered  him  up  as  a facrifice  to  his 
‘ divine  benefactor.  The  rural  facrifice  became,  in  proeefs 

* of  time,  a folemn  feaft,  and  affirmed  all  the  pomp  and 

* fplendor  of  a religious  ceremony ; Poets  were  employed  by 
€ the  Magi  ft  rate  to  eompofe  hymns  or  fongs  for  the  occafion, 

< and  they  contended  for  a prize,  which,  as  Horace  inti- 
4 mates*,  was  fcarce  worth  contending  for. 

* This  was  probably  the  period  when  Thefpis  firft  pointed 

* out  the  tragic  path,  by  his  introduction  of  anew  perfonage, 

* who  relieved  the  Chorus  or  troop  of  Singers,  by  reciting 

* part  of  fome  well  known  hiftory  or  fable,  which  gave  time 

* for  the  Chorus  to  reft.  All  that  the  ACtor  repeated  between 

* the  longs  of  the  Chorus,  was  called  an  Epifode,  or  addi- 

* tional  part ; confifting  often  of  different  adventures,  which 

* had  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Thus  the  Chorus  or 
‘ Song,  which  was  at  firft  the  only,  and  afterwards  theprin- 
‘ cipal  performance,  became  gradually  and  infcnfibly,  but  an 
‘ inconfiderable,  though,  as  we  lhall  fee  hereafter,  a necef- 

* fary  and  ornamental  part  of  the  Drama. 

* From  the  origin  of  Tragedy,  to  the  days  of  Thefpis, 

* and  from  his  time  to  that  of  Atfchylus,  all  is  doubt,  con- 
4 jefture  and  obfcurity.  fEfchylus,  as  being  himfelf  Author, 

4 AClor,  and  Manager,  took  upon  him  the  whole  conduct  of 
4 the  Drama,  did  not  negleCt  any  part  of  it ; he  improved 
4 the  fcenery  and  decorations,  brought  his  aCtions  into  a re- 
4 gular  and  well  conftruCted  theatre,  raifed  his  Heroes  on  the 
4 cothurnus  orbulkin,  invented  the  mafques,  and  introduced 
4 fplendid  habits  with  long  trains,  that  gave  an  air  of  ma- 

4 jefty  and  dignity  to  the  Performers. Sophocles  and  Eu- 

4 ripides  carefully  ftudied  the  plan  laid  down  by  fEfchylus, 

* and  by  their  fuperior  genius  and  judgment  improved  it  in 
4 a (hort  time  to  its  higheft  ftate  of  perfection,  from  which 
4 it  gradually  declined  to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
4 Drama.’ 

Our  Differtator  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  ancient 
Greek  Tragedy  was  one  continued  reprefentation  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  divifion  into  aCts  therefore,’  fays  he, 
4 is  undoubtedly  a piece  of  modern  refinement.  The  only 
4 divifion  the  antients  ever  made,  was  a divifion  which  Na- 

* Vi  Jem  certavit  ob  Hircum. 
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4 ture  points  out  to  this  and  every  other  compofition,  viz.  a 
4 beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end,  or  in  the  words  of  Arif- 

* totle,  the  Prologue,  the  Epifode,  and  the  Exode. 

* The  Prologue  was  not  unlike  the  n-foavA ion  or  overture, 

‘ in  mufic,  or  the  Proemium  in  oratory,  containing  all  that 

* part  of  the  Drama  which  preceded  the  firft  fong  or  inter- 

* mede  of  the  Chorus. 

* The  Epifode  is  all  that  part  of  the  Tragedy  which  is  be- 

* tween  the  fongs  or  intermedes  of  the  Chorus. 

1 The  Exode  is  all  that  part  of  the  T ragedy  which  is  recit- 
4 ed  after  the  Chorus  has  left  off  finging. 

With  refpcdf  to  the  Chorus,  our  Author  feems  not  a little 
partial.  ‘ By  the  introdu£lion  of  a Chorus,1  fays  he, 

‘ which  bore  a part  in  the  adlion,  the  antients  avoided  the 
‘ abfurdity  of  Monologues  and  Soliloquies,  an  error  which 
4 the  moderns  have  imperceptibly  and  neceflarily  fallen  into 

* from  their  omiffion  of  it : they  avoided  alfo  that  rrfiferable 
4 rcfource  of  diftreffed  Poets,  the  infipid  and  uninterefting 
4 race  of  Confidentcs,  who  only  appear  to  a(k  a foolifh  quef- 
4 tion,  liffcen  to  the  fecrets  of  their  fuperiors,  and  laugh  or 
4 cry  as  they  are  commanded.  ’ 

Here  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  our  Diflertator.  Wc 
are  fo  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  any  abfurdity  in  our 
Monologues  and  Soliloquies,  that  we  confider  them  among 
the  beauties  of  modern  Tragedy.  By  means  of  thefe  Soli- 
loquies, the  Poet  has  an  opportunity  of  deferibing  the  mod 
Tecret  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  making  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Drama  occafionally  enter  into  a kind  of  felf- 
■examination,  the  confli£ts  between  Reafon  and  Paffiori,  the 
agitations  of  guilt,  the  horrors  of  remoife,  and  the  agonies 
of  defpair,  may  be  more  ftrongly  difplayed,  than  they  could 
be  if  any  witnefles  were  fuppofed  to  be  prel'ent.  The  Plays 
'of  the  immortal  Shakefpear  afford  abundant  proofs  of  the 
preference  of  Soliloquies  over  the  ancient  Chorus.  Among 
‘various  inftanccs  which  might  be  cited  on  this  occafion,  we 
‘will  mention 'one  which  immediately  occurs,  though,  per- 
haps, not  the  ftrongeft  for  the  purpofc,  which  is  the  Solilo- 
quy of  the  King  in  Hamlet.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  fcarce 
-pollible  to  put  this  lpeech  of  the  King’s  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Chorus,  without  dirr.inilhing  its  force,  and  doling  all  thofe 

* pathetic  ftrokes  which  mark  the  fufferings  of  a guilty  mind, 

* refle&ing on  its  own  foul  deeds;  That  4 a. Chorus  adds  pro- 
4 bability  to  the  representation,  a r.3  gives  it  a ftriking  relem- 
4 blancc  of  real  life,’  is  what  we  cannot  allow  ; and  not- 
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withftanding,  the  high  opinion  which  our  differtator  is  pleafed 
to  exprefs  of  the  critic's  judgment,  from  whom  he  borrows 
this  obfervation,  yet  we  are  rather  inclined  to  fide  with  thofe 
who  condemn  the  chorus  as  an  unnatural  excreffcnce.  We 
acknowledge,  however,  with  our  Author,  that  it  is  intro- 
duced with  propriety,  and  appears  to  great  advantage  in  Elfri- 
da  and  Charadtacus : we  readily  join  with  him  in  his  enco- 
miums on  thofe  excellent  pieces ; but  at  the  fame  time  we 
cannot  fufficiently  condemn  the  perfonal  malice  and  rancor, 
which  he  difcovers  in  a note,  on  the  Orphan  of  China, 
wherein,  he  mentions  the  author  of  that  piece  by  name , and 
in  the  groffeft  terms  of  abufe.  Every  one,  no  doubt,  as  a 
writer,-  is  open  to  public  cenfure ; for  as  every  man  who  pub- 
lifhes  hjs  works,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  tafte  and  judgment, 
of  his  readers,  he  thereby  gives  them  a priviledge  of  exprefling 
•their  feftfe  of  bis  merit : but  when  criticifm  becomes  perfonal  j 
when  names  are  malicioufly  proclaimed  ; when  circumftan- 
ces  are  invidioufly  colledfed,  which  do  not  concern  the  Au- 
thor, as  fuch,  then  the  critic  deferves  the  fevereft  reprehenflon,. 
We  are  forry,  on  this  occafion,  toobferve,  that  ourDifferta- 
tor  has  ftudied  the  polite  Athenians  fo  long,  to  very  little  purr 
pofe  ; for  with  all  his  pretenfions  to  tafte  and  elegance,  thi* 
note,  alone,  is  a fufficient  indication  of  an  illiberal  and  unpo- 
lifhed  mind.  When  men  of  letters  ceafe  to  treat  each  other 
with  refpedt  and  politenefs,  readers  will,  by  degrees,  lofe  all 
regard  to  literature. 

Our  Author,  to  return  to  his  Dillertation,  fpeaking  of 
the  verfe,  &c.  of  ancient  Tragedy,  thinks  .*  It  more  than 
‘ probable,  and  nearly  demonftrable,  that  the  theatrical  de- 

* clamation  of  the  ancients  was  compofed  and  wrote , (we 
‘ fhpuld  rather  fay,  -written ) in  notes,  and  that  the  whohe 

* play,  from  beginning  to  end  (except  the  Commoi  and  Cho- 

* runes),  were  in  a kind  of  recitative,  like  our  modern 
‘ operas  ; that  it  was  accompanied  with  mufic  throughout, 

‘ and  that  the  reciter  had  little  elfe  to  do,  than  carefully  to 
‘ obferve  the  diredtions  of  the  poet;  the  quantity  of  every 

* word  was  afeertained,  the  time,  duration,  and  rhythmus  of 
■*  every  fyllable  fixed  by  the  mufician,  fo  that  he  could  not 
‘ eafily  miftake  or  offend  ; the  adtor  was  not,  as  on  our 
> ftage,  left  at  liberty  to  murther  fine  fentiment  and  language, 

‘ by  wrong  accents,  and  falfe  pronunciation  ; by  hurrying 
‘ over  fome  parts  with  precipitancy,  and  drawling  out  othefs 
‘ in  a tedious  monotony  ; a good  voice,  and  a tolerable  ear, 

* were  all  that  the  poet  required  of  him.’ 

1 
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Mr.  Franklin  is  very  particular  in  defcribing  the  eon- 
ftnnftion  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  a plan  of  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  diflertation.  * Among  the  peculiarities  with  regard  to 

* its  ftrudhire,’  he  obferves,  ‘ there  is  not  any  thing  per- 

* haps  fo  remarkable,  and  which  we  can  fo  difficulty  form 

* any  idea  of,  as  the  Echtiea,  or  brazen  veflels,  which,  ac— 
« cording  to  Vitruvius,  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks,  to 

* render  the  articulation  diftinft,  and  give  a more  ex  ten  five 
‘ power  to  the  voice ; for  this  purpofe,  we  are  told,  that 

* thej'  had  recourfe  to  feveral  round  concave  pieces  of  brafs, 

* placed  under  the  feats  of  the  fpe&ators,  fo  difpofed  and 

* contrived,  by  the  moil  exact  geometrical  and  harmonic 

* proportions,  as  to  reverberate  the  voice,  and  to  carry  the 
« words  of  the  a&or  to  the  far  theft  part  of  the  building.’ 

* The  machines  and  decorations  are  only  mentioned  to  inform 
Its,  that  * Wc  have  no  genuine,  or  regular  account  now  ex- 

* tant,  concerning  them.’  As  to  the  fccnery,  he  obferves, 
that  ‘ the  unity  of  place  confined  the  whole  reprefentatioa 

* of  their  pieces,  to  one  particular  fpot ; this,  however,  we 

* find  was  fumptuoufly  adorned  with  all  the  embellifhments!, 

* which  art  or  nature  could  furnifli.  The  whole  theatre, 

* he  takes  notice,  being  uncovered,  and  confequently,  ex- 

* pofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  inclemency  of  the  wea- 

* ther  ; a thin  kind  of  curtain,  fattened  to  a large  pillar,  or 
■*  pole,  in  the  center  of  the  building,  was  extended  over  the 

* whole ; as  the  heat,  notwithftanding,  frequently  pene- 

* trated  through,  and  the  breaths  of  fo  numerous  an  afiem- 

* bly  muft  have  been  offenfive,  they  had  recourfe  to  artificial 

* fhowers  of  rain,  which  they  conveyed  from  the  top  of  tho 
4 porticos,  through  the  ftatues  that  were  difperfed  over  the 

* different  parts  of  the  building.’ 

With  refpect  to  the  mafqucs,  our  author  vecy  properly  ob- 
ferves, that  the  face  is  certainly  the  beft  index  of  the  mind, 
and  that  the  paffions  are  as  forcibly  exprefled  by  the  features, 
as  by  the  words  and  gefture  of  the  performer:  the  Greeks 
in  this,  therefore,  he  concludes,  as  in  many  other  particu- 
lars, facrificed  propriety,  truth,  and  reafon,  to  magnifi- 
cence and  vanity. 

In  the  time  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  Athenians,  our 
Author  takes,  notice,  dictated  as  it  were  to  all  mankind, 

* As  the  theatre  was  fupported  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the 

* public,  the-public  directed  all  its  operations ; we  might 
4 naturally  expect,  therefore,  that  the  poet  would  for  his 

* own  fake  take  care  to  adapt  his  compofitions  to  the  public 
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4 tafte ; to  fell  in  with  the  national  prejudices  and  fuperftii 
4 tions ; to  footh  the  pride,  flatter  the  i'elf-love,  and  adopt 
4 the  opinions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Thofe  Readers  there*- 
4 fore,’  he  concludes,  4 who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with 
4 the  religion,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  Athens,  are  by  no  means 
* adequate  judges  of  antient  tragedy ; they  only  condemn, 

4 for  the  moft  part,  what  they  do  not  undemand,  and  rafhly 
4 judge  of  the  whole  edifice,  whilft  they  view  but  an  incon- 
4 fiderable  part  of  the  building.' 

We  grant  that  no  Reader  can  be  an  adequate  judge  of  an- 
tient Tragedy,  unlefs  he  is  matter  of  the  knowlege  here  enu- 
merated. But  we  would  make  adiftinefion  between  the  old 
tragic  Writers,  and  the  ancient  Tragedy.  We  may  applaud 
the  former,  while  we  condemn  the  latter  : making  proper  al- 
lowances for  the  ridiculous  prejudices,  and  abfurd  cuftoms 
of  thofe  days,  we  may  readily  allow  the  poets,  all  the  merit 
which  their  admirers  aferibe  to  them  •,  but  whether  their 
pieces,  founded  moftiy  on  fabulous  abfurdities,  are,  at  this 
time,  proper  entertainments  for  rational  and  enlightened 
minds,  or  worth  the  attention  which  this  writer  and 
others  have  beftowed  upon  them,  will  ftill  remain  a quef- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  three  great  tragedians,  our  Diflertator 
gives  the  following  account  of  them.  4 iEfchylus,’  he  tells 
us,  4 was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  ftxticth 
4 Olympiad ; he  embraced  very  early  in  life  the  profeflion  of 
4 arms,  and  diftinguifhed  himlelf  as  an  officer  at  the  famous 
4 battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platca  ; during  the  in- 
4 tervals  of  his  military  occupation,  he  found  time  to  write 
4 no  lefs  than  feventy,  or  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  ninety 
4 tragedies,  only  feveri  of  which  are  now  extant;  when  he 
4 was  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  he  loft  the  poetical  prize 
4 to  Sophocles,  then  but  a boy ; or,  as  other  writers  with 
4 more  probability  afiert,  to  Simonides,  in  an  Elegy  on  the 
4 Heroes,  who  fell  at  Marathon  ; a circumftance  which  fo 
4 deeply  affefted  him,  that  he  immediately  withdrew  from 
4 Athens,,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  where,  we  are 
4 told,  he  lived  in  great  affluence  and  fplendor,  to  the  age  of 
4 fixty-five.’ 

4 JEfchylus,’  our  Author  continues,  4 is  a bold  animated 
4 writer  ; his  imagination  fertile,  but  licentious  ; his  judge.- 
4 ment  true,  but  ungoverned  ; his  genius  lively,  but  unculti- 
4 vated  i his  fentiments  noble  and  fublime,  but  it  the  fame  time 
4 wild,  irregular,  and  frequently  fantaftic  ; his  plots,  for  the 
4 moft  part,-  rude  and  inartificial ; his  feenes  unconne&ed 
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4 and  ill  placed ; his  language  generally  poignant  and  ex- 

* preffive,  though  in  many  places  turgid  and  obfcure,  and 
‘ even  too  often  degenerating  into  fuftian  and  bombaft ; his 

* characters  ftrongly  marked,  but  all  partaking  of  that  wild 

* fiercenefs,  which  is  the  charaCteriftic  of  their  author  ; his 

* peculiar  excellency  was  in  raifing  terror  and  aftonilhment,' 
4 in  warm  and  defcriptive  fcenes  of  war  and  daughter  : if  we 

* confider  the  date  of  the  drama,  when  he  undertook  to  re- 
4 form  and  improve  it,  we  fhall  behold  him  with  admiration  ; 
4 if  we  compare  him  with  his  two  illuftrious  fucceflors,  he 
4 hides  his  diminifhed  head,  and  appears  far  lefs  confpicuous  : 
4 were  we  to  draw  a parallel  between  dramatic  poetry  and 
4 painting,  we  (hould  perhaps  ftile  him  the  Julio  Romano  of 

* ancient  tragedy,’ 

4 Sophocles  was  born  at  Colone,  a burgh  or  village  in 
4 Attica.  He  may  with  great  truth  be  called  the  prince  of 
4 ancient  dramatic  poets ; his  fables,  at  leaft  of  all  thofe 
4 tragedies  now  extant,  are  interefting  and  well  chofen,  his 
4 plots  regular  and  well  conducted  ; his  fentiments  elegant, 
4 noble  and  fublime ; his  incidents  natural ; his  diCtion  fim- 
4 pie ; his  manners  and  characters  ftriking,  equal,  and  un- 
4 exceptionable ; his  choruffes  well  adapted  to  the  fubjedt, 
4 his  moral  reflections  pertinent  and  ufeful,  and  his  numbers 
4 in  every  part,  to  the  laft  degree,  fweet  and  harmonious. 
4 Were  I to  draw  a fimilitude  oT  him,  as  I did  of  A£fchy«s, 
4 from  painting,  I fhould  fay  that  his  ordonnance  was  fo  jtidBt, 

* his  figures  fo  well  grouped  and  contrafted,  his  colours ‘fo 
4 glowing  and  natural,  all  his  pieces,  in  fliort,  executed  in  fo 
4 bold  and  mafterly  a ftile,  as  to  wreft  the  palm  from  every 
4 other  band,  and  point  him  out  as  the  Raphael  of  the  an- 
4 cient  drama.’ 

4 Euripides,  the  fon  of  Mnefarchus  and  Clito,  was  a na- 
4 tive  of  Salamis.  His  fables  are  generally  interefting ; his 
4 plots  frequently  irregular  and  artificial ; his  characters  forne- 
4 times  unequal,  but  for  the  molt  part  ftriking  and  well  con- 
4 trailed ; his  fentiments  remarkably  fine,  juft  and  proper  •> 
4 his  diCtion  foil,  elegant  and  perfuafive.  Upon  the  whole, 
4 though  Euripides  had  not  fo  fublime  a genius  as  zEfchy- 
4 lus,  or  a judgment  fo  perfeCt  as  Sophocles,  he  feems  to 
4 have  written  more  to  the  heart  than  either  of  them  ; and  if 
4 I were  to  place  him  with  the  other  two,  in  the  fchool  of 
4 painters,  1 ihould  be  inclined,  from  the  foftnefs  of  his  pen- 
4 cil,  to  call  him  the  Corregio  of  the  ancient  drama.’ 

We  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  there  is  great  affeClatiofl 
in  thefe  fimilitudes,  as  our  Diflertajor  calls  them : and,  upon 
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the  whole,  though  his  difiertation  bears  fome  marks  of  genius, 
yet  there  is  more  of  labour,  than  tafte  arid  elegance  in  the 
compofition.  We  muft  add,  likewife,  that  our  Author’s 
partiality  to  the  Greek  Theatre,  has  induced  him  to  mif-re- 
prcfent  the  practice  of  ours.  ‘ How  would  the  antients,’ 
hd  fays,  * be  furprized  at  the  mufic  entertaining  a modern 
‘ audience,  between  the  aCts,  with  a jig  of  Vivaldi,  or  the 
‘ Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England  ;•  and  this  in  the  midft  of  an 
‘ interefting  and  pathetic  tragedy  ? ’ They  might,  perhaps, 
be  furprized,  if  this  was  the  faCt ; but  though,  we  have 
known  a fet  of  noify  and  empty  people,  call  for  the  Roaft 
Beef  of  Old  England,  before  the  opening  of  a new  play,  in 
compliance,  perhaps,  with  a ridiculous  and  cruel  cuftom  of 
fporting  with  an  author’s  anxiety ; yet,  we  never  heard, 
fuch  a ludicrous  piece  called  for,  much  lefs  played,  at  any 
other  time,  or  any  other  occafion. 

Though,  it  is  always  with  fome  reluctance,  that  we  take 
notice  of  any  inelegancies  of  ftile,  or  grammatical  errors, 
yet  our  duty  as  Reviewers  obliges  us  not  to  be  inattentive  to 
thefe  particulars ; in  which,  we  are  concerned  to  fay,  our 
Author  affords  too  frequent  occafion  for  criticifm.  He  has 
not  fcrupled  to  ufe  the  word  interpretation , in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  etymology , or  derivation. — Referring  the  Reader  to  a 
particular  piece  in  his  tranflation  of  Sophocles,  he  directs  him 
to,  AiloCletes  Act  one , Scene  three ; inftead  of  ACt  the  firjly 
Scew^the  third. — Speaking  of  the  change  of  the  Greek 
metre,  he  fays — ‘ It  is  moft  probable  that  the  mufic  and  in- 
‘ ftruments  accompanying  the  verfe,  were  changed  alfoj  a 
* happy  circumftance/  he  adds,  * for  the  poet,  as  it  muft 
‘ have  afforded  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  audience,  who 
‘ would  naturally  be  fatigued  by  the  repetition  of  the  fame 
‘ founds,  be  they  ever  fo  harmonious.’  To  make  fenfe  and 
grammar  of  this  fentence,  we  apprehend,  it  fhould  run 
thus ; — as  it  muft  have  afforded  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
audience,  who  would  naturally  have  been  fatigued  by  the  re- 
petition  of  the  fame  founds,  had  they  been  ever  fo  harmonious. 
Our  Author  would  have  done  well  to  have  reflected,  that 
though  the  liccntia poetica  might,  in  fome  cafes,  free  the  trans- 
lator of  Sophocles  from  the  ihackles  of  Grammar}  that 
fteverthelefs,  the  profe  Differtatoj  had  no  right  to  plead  any 
fuch  exemption. 

The 
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IN  a former  Differtation  *,  publifhed  about  fix  years  ago, 
the  learned  Author  prefented  the  public  with  a Catalogue 
of  Hebrew  manufcripts  now  extant  in  our  univerftties,  and 
gave  fome  fpecimens  of  their  ufefulnefs  in  fettling  the  text  of 
the  Old  Teftament. 

The  work  before  us  is  a continuation  of  the  fame  gene- 
ral dafign,  and  tends  to  remove  the  prejudices  that  have  been 
' hitherto  entertained  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  text,  by  an  ac- 
curate enquiry  into  the  grounds  of  that  veneration  that  has 
been  paid  to  it,  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of 
making  ufe  of  all  the  affiftance  that  can  be  procured  from 
comparing  Hebrew  manufcripts,  or  ancient  verfions,  towards 
obtaining  a more  perfeft  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  than  has 

St  appeared.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  this  fhould  need  (b 
inured  a proof!  One  would  think,  as  it  is  univerfally  grant- 
ed, that  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  New 
Teftament ; which,  by  examining  different  copies,  have 
been  difcovered,  none  would  deny, ' that  the  fame  may  have 
happened  to  the  Old ; and  if  fo,  rt  fcems  reafonable,  that  the 
like  method  (hould  be  taken  to  correft  the  errors  in  the  latter. 
But  unhappily,  lb  ftrong  a prejudice  has  prevailed  amongft 
learned  men  in  favour  of  the  Maforetical  copies,  from  whence 
our  printed  text  was  taken  ; that  the  leaf!  deviation  from 
them  has  been  deemed  an  unpardonable  prefumption.  And 
as  to  thofe  Hebrew  manufcripts  which  are  ftill  preferved,  it 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  they  either  agreed  with  our 
printed  copies,  or  were  of  too  modern  a date  to  deferve  any 
regard;  and  confequently,  few  have  given  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  eonfult  them.  There  have  been,  indeed,  thofe 
Who  have  feen  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  prejudices ; and  have 
endeavoured  (though  with  but  little  fuccefs),  to  remove 
them.  Our  Author,  therefore,  certainly  deferves  the  thanks 
of  the  public,  for  the  pains- Ire  has  taken  to  fet  in  its  true 
light,  a fubjedV  that  was  but  little  known,  and  concerning 
which  the  moil  learned  men  had  fallen  into  very,  great  mis- 
takes. The  work  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  ut- 
moft  candour,  and  difeovers,  throughout,  a fincere  regard 
to  truth,  and  a juft  concern  for  the  authority  of  the  facred 

• See  Review,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  241. 
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writings.  The  Reader,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  think 
the  Author  fometimes  too  prolix  : but  as  this  feems  owing  to 
his  concern  to  clear  up  every  difficulty  that  might  arife  id 
the  mind,  on  fo  obfeure  and  controverted  a fubjedt,  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  excufed. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  chapters  ; of  the  contents  of 
which,  we  lhall  give  the  Reader  fuch  an  account,  as  may 
enable  him  to  form  fome  judgment  of  the  performance  in 

In  the  firft  chapter  then,  the  Author  confiders  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ; and  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  it  is  at  lead  equal,  and  in  fome  refpedts  fuperior,  to  that 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  order  to  eftablifh  this  point,  he  ex- 
amines very  particularly,  the  fuppofed  corruption  of  Deut, 
xxvii.  4.  in  which  the  Samaritan  copies  read  Gerizim^  in- 
ftead  of  Ebal.  The  Reader  upon  coni'uking  the  palfage,  will 
find  that  it  contains  the  direction  which  Mofes  gave  the  I£- 
raelites  for  writing  the  law,  and  erecting  an  altar  upon  a cer- 
tain mountain,  after  his  death,  when  they  had  palled  over 
Jordan.  This  mountain  is  called  Ebal  in  all  the  Hebrew 
copies,  both  in  Deut.  and  in  the  correfpondcnt  paflage  in 
Jojhua , where  we  have  an  account  of  tlx  execution  of  thefe 
orders.  It  has,  therefore,  been  hitherto  acknowledged,  even 
by  the  greateft  advocates  for  the  Samaritans,  that  they  have 
in  this  inftance,  been  guilty  of  a wilful  corruption,  m order 
to  advance  the  honour  of  their  temple,  which  was  built  on 
mount  Gerizim , in  oppofition  to  that  of  'Jeruferlem,  Our 
Author,  however,  has  ventured  to  undertake  tneir  defence, 
and  has  advanced  a variety  of  arguments,  which  tend  to  re-, 
move  the  charge  on  the  other  fide.  . The  principal  feem  to  be 
thefe : — That  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Gerizim , from 
which  the  blejjings  were  pronounced  upon  the  people,  fhould 
be  the  mountain  fixed  upon  for  ercdhng  an  altar  and  writing 
the  law,  than  Ebal , from  which  the  curje\  were  pronounced. 
This  argument  he  confirms  by  fome  cireumftanccs,  attending 
the  fituatipn  of  the  heads  of  the  fever'al  tribes,  when  thefe 
bleffings  and  curfes  were  pronounced  (Deut.  xxvii.  12,  13), 
which  we  mull  not  ftay  to  enumerate.  To  this  oujf  author 
adds,  that  if  Ebal  had  been  the  place  originally  appointed  for 
thefe  purpofes,  no  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  Samaritans, 
who  acknowlcged  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch , Ihouldhave 
preferred  Gerizim  ; when  they  were  both  alike  in  their  power, 
as  they  lay  but  at  a fmall  dillance  from  each  other.  Thefe 
arguments,  in  connexion  with  the  others  he,  has  offered, 
muff  be  allowed  to  carry  fome  weight  with  them,  and  if  they 
do  not  altogether  eftablilh  his  opinion,  at  leaft,  they  render 
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it  very  probable.  Before  we  difmifs  this  fubject, ' it  may  not 
be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  Author  fuppofes  that  the  /uw, 
which  was  to  be  written  or  engraved  on  the  mountain,  was 
no  other  than  the  Ten  Commandments , which  is  called  the  law 
by  way  of  eminence.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an 
addition,  which  it  feems  is  made  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
in  Exod.  xx.  immediately  after  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
enumerated.  This  paflage  contains  the  very  fame  direction 
about  writing  the  law,  &c.  with  that  referred  to  above  in 
Deut.  and  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  ftands,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  the  words  of  this  law  there  mentioned,  nothing 
.elfe  can  be  underftood  but  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  the 
remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  the  Author  endeavours  to  vin- 
dicate the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  from  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Collins,  and  makes  l'ome  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Letter,  of  which  it  does  not  feem  neceflary  here,  to 
give  a particular  account.  We  cannot,  however,  pafs  over  a 
curious  quotation  which  we  find  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  late  bifhop  of  Clogher' s hypothefis, 
concerning  the  Infcriptions  found  in  the  IVilderncfs  of  Sinai, 
that  they  were  engraved  there  by  the  Ifraelites.  The  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  one  Cofmos  an  Egyptian,  who  wrote  in  the 
year  535,  and  is  preferved  by  Montfaucon : and  the  fubftance 
rof  it  is.  That  the  Ifraelites  having  received  the  Law  from 
God,  firft  learned  from  thence  the  ufe  of  Letters ; and  that 
during  the  forty  years  they  continued  in  the  wildernefs,  they 
■employed  themfelves  in  engraving  letters  upon  the  ftones  in 
thofe  parts  j which,  (fays  he)  I myfelf  have  feen  in  my  tra- 
.vels.  He  adds,  that  thefe  infcriptions,  which  were  in  He- 
brew characters,  were  explained  to  him  by  fome  Jews,  who 
had  feen  them,  and  that  they  contained  an  account  of  their 
marches,  their  tribes,  &c.  And  concludes,  with  taking  no- 
tice of  the  argument  that  might  be  drawn  from  hence,  in 
fupport  of  Revelation. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  the  an- 
• tiquity  and  authority  of  which  is  particularly  confidercd. 
The  Author  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  it  has  in  fome  inftances 
been  corrupted,  to  render  it  more  conformable  to  the  Hebrew 
text : but,  that  where  it  differs,  as  it  does  in  many  places, 
it  may  {till  preferve  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  paraphrafe,  and 
may  be  of  ufe  to  affiit  in  the  recovery  of  fuch  readings  as  are 
loft,  and  in  the  explanation  of  fuch  as  are  difficult  and  ob- 
feure.  He  adds,  that  the  principal  regard  is  due  to  the  para- 
phrafe upon  the  Pentateuch , next  to  that,  upon  the  anterior  and 
pojlerior  prophets,  ftil!  left  to  that  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
2 , ffagiographfl. 
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Hagiographa , and  leaft  of  all  to  that  upon  the  five  fmall 
books,  called  the  Megillotb ; the  paraphrafe  upon  which  he 
obferves,  is  certainly  much  later,  and  far  more  vague,  than 
upon  any  of  the  former.  In  this  chapter,  the  Author  has 
introduced  fome  remarks  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfions, 
tending  to  prove,  that  they,  likewife,  have  been  corrupted  to 
accomodate  them  to  the  modern  Hebrew  text.  Among  other 
inftances,  he  mentions  2 Chron.  xiii.  3.  17.  where  we  are 
told,  that  Abijah , King  of  "Judah , Jet  the  battle  in  array  with 
400,000  chofen  men , againjt  800,000  chofen  men , under  Jero- 
boam, King  of  Ifrael ; and  that  out  of  lfrael  only,  there  were 
fain  in  the  battle  500,000.  Now,  it  feems,  that  many  of 
the  ancient  Latin  verfions,  which  our  Author  has  confulted, 
leave  out  a cypher  in  each  of  thefe  numbers,  and  confe- 
quently  remove  the  objection,  which  lies  againft  the  hiftory 
as  it  ftands  in  the  Hebrew  text.  He  imagines,  therefore, 
that  thefe  verfions  muft  have  been  made  from  fome  old  He- 
brew manuferipts,  which  are  now  loft ; and  that  the  other 
verfions,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  have  been  altered  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  more  modern  Hebrew.  He  accounts 
for  thefe,  and  the  like  errors  in  Numbers , which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  OldTeftament,  by  fuppofing,  that  the  Jewifh 
tranferibers  might  anciently  exprefs  numbers,  by  marks  ana- 
logous to  our  common  figures,  in  which  a miftake  might 
eafily  be  made,  by  adding  or  omitting  a cypher . He  likewife 
ronjeftures,  that  the  ancient  Jews  exprefled  their  facred  num- 
bers by  numeral  letters,  as  it  is  certain  they  do  at  prefent  in 
their  own  compofitions  ; in  confirmation  of  which  he  adds, 
that  fome  of  their  ancient  authors  fpeak  of  fingle  letters,  as 
fignifying  numbers  in  the  books  of  icripture.  He  introduces 
here  fome  farther  obfervations  on  the'  fame  fubjeft,  and  parti- 
cularly, on  the  ufe  and  antiquity  of  the  pnal  letters,  for 
which  we  muft  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  work  itfelf. — 
We  cannot  difmifs  this  chapter  without  taking  notice  of  our 
Author’s  remark  upon  the  two  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible 
publifhed,  the  one  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  the  other  by  his  imme- 
diate fucceffor  Clement  VIII.  In  .the  latter  of,  thefe,  there 
are  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  variations  from  .the  former, 
fome  of  whole  verfes,  and  many  others  clearly  contradictory 
in  fenfe.  And  yet,  both  thefe  had  the  ftamg  of  infallibility 
upon  them,  and  were  enforced  by  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication. And  whereas  it  is  pleaded  in  their  defence,  that 
Clement  only  corrected  thofe  errors  of  , the  prefs,  which  Six- 
tus deftgned  to  have  corrected  in  a fee9$d  edition  j our  Au- 
thor replies,  that  it  is  plain,  Sixtus  never  intended  another 
edition,  becauie  he  himfelf  has  corredled,  either  with  his 
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own  hand,  or  by  printed  words  parted  on,  the  errors  he  ob- 
ferved  in  his  own  edition  after  it  was  printed : a copy  of 
which,  with  his  corrections,  is  happily  preferved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  third  chapter,  in  which  the  Senti- 
menu  of  the  Jews  themfelves  on  the  Hebrew  text  are  confidered. 
And  here  we  are  prefented  with  an  old  Latin  tranflation  of  a 
preface,  written  by  one  R.  Jacob  Ben  Chaim , a very  learned 
Jewifh  critic,  and  prefixed  to  the  Bcmberg  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  printed  at  Venice  in  1526.  The  tranflation  was 
a manufeript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  the  more  valuable* 
becaufe  the  original  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known  in  the 
learned  world.  It  appears  from  hence,  even  by  the  confef- 
fion  of  the  Jewifh  -writers  themfelves,  that  the  Hebrew  raa- 
nuferipts  have  not  efcaped  all  errors  in  tranferibing ; and  that 
anciently  they  corrected  one  copy  by  another,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  that  reading,  which  was  fupported  by  the 
greater  number : but  that  in  later  times,  the  grand  rule  for 
correction  was  their  ( itnperfett  and  corrupted)  Masora, 
which  is  magnified  as  of  divine  authority.  Confequently, 
fuch  Hebrew  manuferipts,  as  were  found  to  agree  with  this, 
were  reputed  the  beft,  and  from  them  the  text  was  printed. 
Our  Author  having  proved  from  fome  quotations,  made  by 
ancient  Jewifh  writers  from  the  Old  Teftament,  that  their 
copies  differed  from  ours,  he  concludes  the  chapter,  with  en- 
quiring at  large  into  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Mafora* 
which  has  been  fo  much  extolled  both  by  Jewifh  and  Chriftian 
writers,  as  the  fence  or  hedge  of  the  law,  and  the  great  means 
of  prelerving  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  With  regard 
to  this,  he  obferves  in  general,  that  by  the  Mafora  is  meant 

* a vaft  collection  of  traditionary  remarks,  of  various  kinds  j 

* fome  refpeCting  the  divifion  of  the  text,  into  larger  and 

* lefler  feCtions  and  verfes  \ fome  relating  to  words,  others  to 

* letters,  and  others  to  the  vowel  points  and  accents.’  Now 
amongft  thefe  are  to  be  found  fome  remarks  of  importance, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  are  idle  and  trifling.  The 
Jews  have  in  general  maintained  that  this  was  originally  the 
work  of  Ezra,  and  the  other  members  of  the  great  fyriagogue, 
and  the  fame  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Buxtorf,  and  other 
learned  men  amongft  the  Chriftians  ; but  even  thefe  allow  it 
to  be  uncertain  in  what  age  it  was  compleated.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  efteemed  the  glory  of  the  Mafora,  that  it  proves  the 
Hebrew  text  to  have  been  wtcorrupted : but  according  to  ouf 
author,  it  proves  diredly  the  contraiy ; fince  the  profeffed 
defign  of  it  was  to  correct  the  Hebrew  manuferipts,  which 
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fUppofes  a real  cerruptien.  He  oblcrves,  that  the  Mafora  itfelf 
acknowleges  this,  .by  the  diftindfion  it  makes  between  the 
Keri  and  the  Chetib , and  by  the  directions  it  gives  as  to  feveral 
words,  which  are  to  be  read  differently  from  what  they  are 
written.  In  order  to  leffen  our  veneration  for  this  perform- 
ance, he  mentions  fome  exprefs  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  fhews  that  the  various  readings  they  have  given  are 
very  few  and  inconliderable,  when  compared  with  what  our 
own  majnufcripts  will  furniih ; befidcs,  that  in  many  places  it 
is  molt  evident,  that  the  words  retained  by  them  in  their 
text,  cannot  be  the  true  reading.  And  whereas,  it  has  been 
efteemed  the  great  excellence  of  the  Mafora,  that  by  number- 
ing all  the  verjes , words  and  Utters , they  have  prevented  even 
the  poffibility  of  any  corruption  j he  obferves,  that  even 
though  they  had  fixed  on  fome  copy  absolutely  perfect,  and  per- 
formed all  that  is  pretended,  with  ever  fo  much  exaflnefs,  the 
tranferiber  would  ftill  be  at  a lofs  to  corredt  any  miftake,  even 
after  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  counting  all  the  words  or 
letters  : to  which,  he  adds,  that  it  appears  from  a calcula- 
tion made  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  of  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  confirmed  by  other  writers,  that 
the  Maforetic  number  815,280,  is  near  352,000  lefs  than  the 
real  one. 

This  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  our 
Author’s  fenfe  upon  this  fubjeCl.  And  we  lhall  now  enter 
upon  the  fourth  chapter,  which  contains  an  Hi/lory  of  the  He - 
brew  text.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  fhould  give  a very 
particular  account  of  this  part  of  the  work  ; we  muff  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  laying  before  the  Reader,  fuch  a general 
view  of  the  Author’s  defign,  as  may  excite  his  curiofity  to  ex- 
amine more  particularly  into  it.  After  fome  previous  re- 
marks on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  takes  it  for 
granted  was  clofed  with  Malachi,  the  laft  of  the  Prophets, 
the  Author  divides  the  interval  from  thence  to  the  prefent 
time,  into  fix  periods.  The  fir  ft,  from  the  clofe  of  the  He- 
brew Canon  to Chrift.  "Thefecond,  from  thence  to  the  time 
of  St.  Jerom,  a.  d.  400.  The  third,  to  the  conclufion  of 
the  Talmud,  700.  The  fourth , to  B.Afher  and  B.  Naph- 
fali,  1000.  The  fifth , to  the  invention  of  printing,  1457. 

The  fixth , to  the  prefent  time. Even  the  firft  of  thefe 

periods,  according  to  our  Author,  did  not  efcape  all  corrup- 
tions, either  wilful  or  accidental.  Befides  that  memorable 
inftance  of  Gerisum  referred  to  above,  he  thinks,  the  Sama- 
ritan copy  will  prove,  that  the  Hebrew  was  altered  in  other 
places,  antecedently  to  the  Greek  verfton.  Some  of  thefe 
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he  had  mentioned  in  his  former  diflertation,  and  he  has  here 
added  others,  for  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work, 
itfelf.  He  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  Greek  verjion , and 
the  afliftance  that  may  be  received  from  thence,  towards  cor- 
recting the  errors  that  might  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  text,  during  this  firft  period.  He  agrees  with  Dr. 
Hody,  that  there  was  no  Greek  verfion  before  that  called 
the  lxx  ; that  this  verfion  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Jews  living  at 
Alexandria,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Chrift  ; 
and  that  the  verfion  then  made,  was  only  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
that  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  forbid  them  to  recite  any 
part  of  their  law,  the  Jews  tranflated  into  Greek  lfaiah  and 
the  following  Prophets , for  the  ufe  of  the  temple  at  Heliopolis 
and.  the  Alexandrian  fynagogues ; and  that  the  other  books  were 
tranflated  afterwards,  with  different  degrees  of  (kill  and  care, 
at  various  times,  and  by  various  pcrfons.  In  order  to  fhew 
the  ufefulnefs  and  importance  of  this  verfion  in  correcting  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  produces  fcveral  inftances,  befides  thole  men- 
tioned in  his  former  differtation,  in  which  the  reading  in  this 
verfion,  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  text,  is  confirmed 
by  the  Hebrew  manufcripts  ftill  extant.  And,  in  fome  of 
thefe,  it  has  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  to 
confirm  it.  He  mentions,  likewife,  in  this  connection  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  as  of  ufe  to  help  us  in  difcovering  the 
true  reading  ; though,  he  acknowleges  our  uncertainty,  whe- 
ther any  part  of  it  was  fo  early  as  this  period.  He  concludes 
with  taking  notice  of  two  circumftances,  which  muff  have 
tended  to  introduce  errors  into  this  period ; one  is,  that 
books  were  anciently  written  without  any  diftinCtion  of 
words,  like  the  old  Greek  manufcripts ; the  other,  that 
the  facred  books  were  in  this  age  probably  written  on  fkins, 
or  leaves  of  vellum,  faftened  by  the  fides  to  each  other,  and 
rolled  up  into  volumes.  This  might  eafily  occafion  fome 
tranfpofitions,  by  joining  the  fhcets  together  out  of  their 

proper  order. In  the  fecond  period,  (which  reaches  from 

the  time  of  Chrift  to  the  year  400)  the  author  begins  with 
taking  notice  of  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  : with  rcfpeCt  to  which, 
he  obferves,  that  they  are  made  fometimes  from  the  Greek 
verfion,  and  fometimes  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  concludes, 
that  they  muft  have  been  always  confonant  to  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  original  Hebrew  ; and  confequently,  that  where  they 
differ  materially  from  the  prefent  Hebrew  text,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  the  latter  has  been  corrupted.  He  then  proceeds  to 
confider  what  afliftance  may  be  derived  from  'Jofephus  and  the 
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Syriac  verfion,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  made  foon 
after,  or  in  the  Apoftles  times,  fince  Eufebius  fays,  that  it  is 
quoted  by  Hegefippus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  160. 
Among  other  inftances,  in  which  he  thinks  this  verfion  has 
prefcrved  the  true  reading,  the  following  may  deferve  our 
notice,  which  is  taken  from  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  5.  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  text  is,  Anfwer  not  a fool  according  to  his 
folly , See.  and  Anfwer  a fool  according  to  hts  folly  ; whereas  in 
the  Syriac  the  5th  verfe  (lands  thus,  Anfwer  a fool  according  to 
thine  own  wifdom,  lejl  he  be  wife  in  his  own  conceit : which 
reading,  is  alfo  fupported  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe.  The 
three  Greek  verfions  made  by  Aquila  (a.  d.  130.)  by  Theo- 
dotion  ( 175),  and  Symmachus  (200),  come  next  under  con- 
fideration.  Thefe,  he  obferves,  were  made  by  the  Jews 
from  their  corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  de- 
figned  to  (land  in  the  place  of  the  lxx.  which  they  were  pre- 
judiced againft,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  favour  the  Chriftians. 
Only  fragments  of  thefe  verfions  remain,  which  having  been 
quoted  by  the  Fathers,  are  preferved  by  Montfaucon,  in  his 
remains  of  the  Hexapla : but  even  them  fragments  it  feems 
will  difeover  fome  corruptions,  and  acquaint  us  nearly  with 
the  time  when  they  were  introduced,  of  which  fome  in- 
llances  are  given.  But  though  our  Author  acknowleges, 
that  feveral  errors  might  probably  have  crept  in  during  the  fe- 
cond  century,  confidering  the  great  deftrudlion  made  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  fcarcity  of  Hebrew  copies ; yet,  he  is  not 
willing  to  fuppofe  with  Mr.  Jackfon  in  his  Chronology , that 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  were  wilful  corruptions  : he  is  of 
opinion,  that  many  of  them  may  be  otherwife  accounted  for. 

The  next  article  in  this  hiftory  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen , which  was  defigned  to  fecure  the  facred 
text  from  any  future  corruptions,  as  well  as  to  correft  thofe 
that  had  already  found  a place  in  it.  The  work  confifts  of 
fix  parallel  columns  ; the  firft,  containing  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  Hebrew  ; the  fecond,  the  fame  in  Greek  chara&ers  ; the 
third  and  fourth,  the  verfions  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus  ; 
the  fifth,  the  verfion  of  the  lxx  ; and  the  fixth,  that  of 
Theodotion.  The  Hebrew  text  he  made  his  Jlandard ; but 
as  he  allowed  that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that 
the  old  Hebrew  copies  might,  and  did  read  differently ; he 
did  not  alter  the  verfion  of  the  lxx  ; but  contented  himfelf 
with  marking  fuch  words  or  fentences,  as  were  not  in  his 
Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later  Greek  verfions,  and  to  add  fuch 
words  or  fentences,  as  were  omitted  in  the  lxx  ; prefixing 
an  ajlerijk  to  the  additions , and  an  obelus  to  the  others.  This 
work,  which  Montfaucon  imagines  mud  have  made  fifty 
Rev.  July,  1760.  C large 
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large  volumes,  probably  perifhed  with  the  library  at  Caefarea, 
in  the  year  653.  Some  parts  of  the  corrected  edition  of  the 
txx.  contained  in  it  have  been  preferved,  and  our  Author 
informs  us  that  fome  books  of  this  verfion,  which  have 
never  yet  been  publifhed  are  ftill  extant,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  in  time  be  made  public.  Many  curious  and  ufeful  re- 
marks on  this  fubjedt,  and  the  Greek  copies  taken  from  the 
Hexapla,  we  are  obliged  to  omit;  and  can  only  juft  mention 
What  he  has  faid  upon  the  Greek  manttfcripts  in  the  Vatican , and 
the  Alexandrian  in  the  Britijh  Mufaurn.  The  former  was 
publifhed  at  Rome,  at  the  command  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1587, 
and  is  faid  in  the  preface,  to  have  been  written  before  the 
year  387 ; though,  Bianchini  fuppofes  it  a few  years  later. 
A letter  is  inferted  here  from  Zacagni  the  Prefect  of  the  Va- 
tican to  Dr.  Grabe,  containing  a defeription  of  this  manu- 
feript ; from  whence  it  appears,  that  it  has  been  repaired 
with  frefh  ink,  and  has  not  been  publifhed  exadtly,  fince 
readings  of  confequcnce  have  fometimes  been  adopted  from 
other  manuferipts.  The  Alexandrian  is  judged  by  Grabe 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  396,  but  Mills  and  Wet- 
ftein  have  fuppofed  it  about  one  hundred  years  later.  Grabe’s 
Prolegomena  i'pecify  the  defedts  of  this  manufeript,  and  allow 
that  there  have  been  fome  rafures  and  infertions  by  later  hands. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  of  thefe  have  the  afterifks  of 
Origen  ; which  is  a proof,  that  they  were  not  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Hexapla.  They  differ  chiefly  in  this — that, 
as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  corredted  by  different 
perfons,  upon  different  principles,  and  as  they  differ  gyeatly 
in  fome  places  in  their  interpolations  ; fo  they  contain  many 
words,  which  were  cither  derived  from  different  Greek  ver- 
frons,  or  were  tranflated  by  one  or  both  the  tranferibers  them- 
felves,  from  the  Hebrew  text.  We  fhall  only  add  here,  that 
we  are  told  the  Alexandrian  comes  the  neareft  to  the  Hexaplar 
copy  ; but  the  Vatiian  comes  nearer  the  old  Greek  verfion, 
uncorredted ; or,  according  to  our  Author,  uncorrupted  by 
Origen.  Among  other  inftanees  of  interpolations  in  our 
Hebrew  text,  and  in  the  Alexandrian , which  are  not  in  the 
Vatican ; he  mentions  a very  remarkable  one  of  feveral  verfes, 
in  the  hiftory  of  David  and  Goliah,  1 Sam.  xvii.  11  — 32, 
and  from  ver.  55,  to  xviii.  6 ; which  he  has  taken  from  Mr. 
Pilkington,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  confirm  by  fome  far- 
ther remarks  of  his  own  ; but  the  particulars  of  this  criti- 
cifm,  we  have  not  room  to  give  here.  The  third  period  ex- 
tends from  the  year  4C0,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  Talmud, 
about  700.  It  begins  with  fome  account  of  Jerom’s  Latin 
verfions,  one  of  which  he  made  from  the  Hebrew,  that 
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(fays  he)  the  Chrijlians  might  know  what  was  in  the  Hebrew 
text  then  allowed  by  the  Jews.  He  obferves,  that  it  appears, 
from  the  defire  Jerom  cxpreffcd  to  fee  other  Hebrew  copies , 
that  fome  corruptions  had  crept  into  the  Hebrew  text,  be- 
tween the  days  of  Origen  and  Jerom,  fince  he  had  free  ac- 
cefs  to  the  Hexapla,  in  which  the  text  was  given  as  the  Jews 
then  approved  of  it.  We  are  informed  here,  that  the  Vulgat 
is  compounded  of  an  old  Italic  verfion,  made,  as  is  fuppofed, 
foon  after  the  Apoft'es  times,  and  Jerome’s  verfion  together  j 
and  that  the  reading  in  the  printed  Latin  verfion,  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew  text,  is,  in  fome  places,  confirmed 
by  the  Hebrew  manuferipts.  The  Talmud  comes  next  under 
confideration,  which  is  divided  into  the  Mijhnah , or,  the  fe- 
cond  law  ; containing,  the  Jewifli  traditions  ; and  the  Ge~ 
mara , or,  the  comment  upon  it.  Thefe  together,  are  called 
the  Oral  Law , as  having  been  delivered  down  by  word  of 
mouth  for  many  ages,  till  they  were  at  laft  committed  to 
writing.  At  what  time  this  was  done,  cannot  be  exaCtly  de- 
termined ; but  our  Author  is  of  opinion,  it  was  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  colle&ion  publifhed  by  the 
Jews  in  Paleftine,  about  the  year  600,  is  called  the  Jerufalem 
Talmud ; as  that  compofed  by  the  Jews  in  the  eaftern  pro* 
vinccs  towards  the  year  700,  is  called  the  Talmud  of  Babylon t 
The  latter  is  principally  regarded,  and  as  the  comment  upon 
it  is  generally  held  more  valuable  than  the  text,  the  whole  is 
fometimes  called  the  Gemara.  The  fourth  period  from  the 
concluflon  of  the  Talmud,  to  B.  Aflier  and  B.  Naphtali, 
about  iooo.  The  Talmud  foon  became  the  idol  of  the 
Jews,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  facred  text:  yet,  there  were 
fome  who  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  brethren  ; 
and  Morinus  is  of  opinion,  that  before  the  invention  of 
vowel  points,  the  ancient  Jews  reviewed  the  Hebrew  text, 
no  lefs  than  five  times ; and  amongft  other  remarks,  they 
noted  feveral  various  readings.  To  thefe  reviews,  our  Au- 
thor tells  us  may  be  added  a fixth,  made  by  B.  Afoer  and 
B.  Naphtali,  the  former  being  rector  of  the  fchools  in  Pa- 
leftine, and  the  latter  in  Babylon.  Their  merit  is  generally 
faid  to  confift  in  noting  the  differences  of  the  prefent  punctua- 
tion, or  vowel-points,  which  had  been  invented  before,  or 
during  their  time.  He  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Maforats 
lived  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  of  thefe  reviews,  or 
about  the  year  800 ; though  there  were  perfons  in  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  who  made  additions  to  thefe  original  comments, 
and  were,  therefore,  called  by  the  fame  name.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  period,  learning  began  to  flourifli  a- 
mongft  the  Jews  ; and  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury,  lived  thofe  four  great  men,  Maimonides,  "Jar chi.,  Aben 
Ezra  and  Kimchi.  The  Author  has  given  us  here  fome  curi- 
ous quotations  from  Capellanus  and  other  learned  men,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  about  the  year  1300  or  1400,  the 
Jews  had  eftablilhed  a kind  of  general  ftandard,  which  they 
called  the  Majora ; that  the  copies  written  fince  that  time 
agree  moft  remarkably  in  corruptions  before  unknown ; and 
that  the  older  the  manufcripts  are,  the  lefs  they  are  corrupted. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  ‘ that,  if  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been 

* printed from  very  late  manufcripts , or  (which  amounts  to  the 
‘ fame(  from  manufcripts  corrected  down  to  the  modern  Mafore - 
‘ tic  Jlandard ; fuch  text  muft  be  far  removed  from  its  ori- 

* ginal  integrity.’  * That  this  is  fafty  he  adds,  * I appre- 

* hend  to  be  clearly  demonftrable,  fince  our  printed  editions 
‘ agree  almoft  univerfally  with  one  another , and  agree  uni- 

* formly  with  the  latejl  and  worjl  manufcripts.’  The  fixth 
and  laft  period,  reaches  from  the  invention  of  printing  1457, 
to  the  prefent  time.  This  contains  a view  of  all  the  feveral 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  that  have  been  publifhed  ; but 
as  this  part  cannot  properly  be  abridged,  we  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  firft  editions  were  carefully  corrected  by  the 
Maforetical  copies,  fo  fucceeding  ones  have  generally  been 
efteemed  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  have  approached  to 
this  ftandard.  We  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  however,  the 
edition  publiftied  in  1753,  by  Charles  Francis  Houbigant, 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  which  contain- 
ed, firft,  the  Hebrew  text  taken  from  V ander  Stooght ; fe- 
condly,  Critical  notes,  correcting  that  text  by  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  Hebrew  manufcripts,  and  ancient  verfions  ; and 
thirdly,  a new  Latin  verfion,  made  by  himfelf,  agreeable 
to  the  emendations  he  had  propofed.  Our  Author  fpeaks  of 
this  work  in  very  high  terms,  and  applauds  with  juftice  the 
moderation  and  learning  of  the  late  Pope,  who  fent  F.  Hou- 
bigant two  gold  medals,  in  teftimony  of  his  approbation. 
This  account  of  the  different  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
is  followed  by  fome  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  his  own 
work,  and  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  undertake  it : 
to  which  he  fubjoins  fome  remarks  on  the  ufefulnefs  of 
parallel  places  for  correcting  the  text,  where  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted, and  in  confirmation  of  it,  compares  the  catalogue 
of  names  given  us  in  the  fecond  of  Ezra,  with  that  in 
the  feventh  of  Nehemiah,  and  in  the  firft  book  of  Efdras, 
which,  as  they  differ  fo  much  from  each  other,  prove  that 
there  are  errors  in  the  Hebrew  text,  which  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  corrected. 
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The  fifth  chapter  contains  the  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  manufcripts,  which  amount  to  no  lefs  than  four 
hundred  and  forty ; a number,  which  the  Author  obferves, 
is  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Greek  manu- 
fcripts  of  the  New  Teftament.  He  affures  the  reader,  that 
the  Catalogue  is  formed  upon  the  beft  printed  accounts  cor- 
rected in  fome  parts  by  private  letters ; and  that  no  one  manu- 
fcript  is  inferted  without  authority.  It  may  be  proper,  how- 
ever, to  obferve,  that  moft  of  them  contain  only  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  this  catalogue  they  are  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  countries  and  libraries  where  they  are  depofited : 
but  there  is  another  catalogue  added  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume, in  which,  all  the  copies  of  each  book  are  collected  to- 
gether, with  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  out  of  the  whole  number  one  hundred  and 
ten  are  in  England.  The  catalogue  is  followed  with  fome 
remarks  on  a few  of  the  manufcripts,  and  a vindication  of 
the  Samaritan  from  the  objections  of  Hottinger,  who  pro- 
duces feventy-eight  paffages,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  which,  therefore,  he  charges  upon  it  as  cor- 
ruptions. 

In  the  conclufion,  the  Author  makes  fome  additional  re- 
marks, tending  to  confirm  the  principles  he  had  before  laid 
down,  and  amongft  others,  affures  us,  that  upon  examining 
the  Hebrew  manufcripts  of  the  two  copies  of  David’s  Song, 
In  Pfalm  xviii.  and  2 Sam.  xxii.  he  finds  no  lefs  than  fix  hun- 
dred various  readings,  including  the  variations  not  of  the 
points,  but  only  of  words  and  letters ; from  whence  it  is  eafy 
to  infer,  with  how  little  reafon  it  has  been  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Hebrew  manufcripts  now  extant,  were  all  uniform 
and  perfectly  agreed  with  the  text.  Our  Author  clofes  the 
whole,  with  reprefenting  the  great  importance  of  reviewing 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  publilhing  as  correCt  an  edition  of  it 
as  can  be  obtained,  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  methods  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work.  This,  he  obferves, 
is  neceffary,  previous  to  a new  tranflation,  and  if  under- 
taken here,  would  be  a great  honour  to  our  age  and 
nation,  as  it  would  be  a means  of  removing  fome  of  the 
obje&ions  made  againft  Revelation,  and  would  tend  to  il- 
luftrate  the  beauty  and  ftrengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

From  this  view  of  the  work  before  us,  the  Reader  may 
judge  of  its  importance;  and  will  no  doubt,  readily  join 
with  us,  in  wifhing  the  learned  Author  may  meet  with 
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fufficient  encouragement  in  his  defign  of  collating  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  in  our  own  country ; and  that  the  fuccefs  of  this  at-r 
tempt  may  engage  the  learned,  in  other  parts,  to  follow  hia 
example. 


An  additional  Dialogue  of  the  Dead , between  Pericles  and  Arijlt~ 
des : being  a Sequel  to  the  Dialogue  between  Pericles  and  Cofmo . 
8vo.  is.  Davis. 

WE  cannot  conceive  what  could  be  our  Author’s  in- 
ducement for  publifhing  this  additional  Dialogue, 
fince  that  to  which  it  is  a fequel,  did  not,  in  our  opinion, 
require  any  addition  or  explanation  whatever.  This  ingeni- 
ous Writer,  it  mud  be  cor.fefled,  is  extremely  happy  in  a 
lively  fancy  and  flowery  diction,  which  render  his  compofi- 
tions  grateful  to  the  ear  and  pleating  to  the  imagination.  But 
thefe  talents,  though  they  may  adorn,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
flitute  either  the  philofopher  or  the  politician;  and  when  his 
political  and  philofophical  arguments  are  brought  to  the  teft 
of  judgement,  they  appear  to  be  what  the  French  very  ex- 
preflively  term  verbiage.  ■ In  the  Dialogue  before  us,  our  Au- 
thor is  more  a logomachift,  than  a reafoner : and,  like  chil- 
dren who  entangle  a packthread  cradle  to  fhew  their  dexterity 
in  unravelling  it,  fo  he  has  wilfully  perplexed  the  argument, 
and  ftarted  difficulties  and  ambiguities,  merely  to  display  his 
fophiftical  (kill  in  their  folution. 

The  juftly  admired  Author  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in 
the  colloquy  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo,  makes  the  former 
confefs  that  ‘ he  rendered  the  people  more  intractable,  more 
< adverfe  to  virtue,  lefs  fubjeci  to  the  laws,  and  more  to  im- 
* preffions  from  mifehievous  demagogues,  than  they  had  been 
< before  his  time  : and  that  therefore  his  place  in  Elyfium,  not- 
« withflanding  the  integrity  which  he  preferved  in  his  whole 
* public  condudt,  and  the  great  virtues  which  he  exerted, 
t was  mpeh  below  that  of  thofe  who  have  governed  repub- 
f lies,  or  limited  monarchies,  not  merely  w’ith  a concern  for 
* their  prefent  advantage , but  with  a prudent  regard  to  that 
♦ ballance  of  poyeer  on  which  their  permanent  happinefs  always 
* depends,’ 

Nothing,  one  would  think,  would  be  more  explicit  thaq 
th  is  conclufion : neither  could  a finer  lefTon  be  inculcated, 
than  that  ftatefmen  will  be  rewarded  hereafter,  in  proportioq 
as  they  confult  the  lajling  happinefs  of  the  people.  But  our 
6 Author 
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Author  has  thought  proper  to  cloud  this  beautiful  fentiment, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  fighting  with  a (hadow  of 
his  own  making.  He  makes  Ariftides  fay  ‘ that  for  want  of 

* a little  more  particularity  of  argument  and  proof,  conclufions 

* might  be  plaufibly  drawn  which  would  be  very  diftant  from 

* the  truth  — That  free  ffates  or  limitted  monarchies,  though 

* they  may  greatly  refemble  each  other  in  their  external  con- 

* Jlruilion,  may  yet  be  fo  very  unlike  in  their  internal  condition, 

* that  no  juft  conclufions  would  be  drawn  concerning  their 

* profperity  and  welfare,  merely  from  their  external  refemblanct. 

* Thus’  he  adds,  ‘ we  will  fuppofe  two  ftates  to  be  equally 
‘ free,  in  their  legal  conftitution  : but  let  us,’  he  continues, 

* farther  fuppofe,  that  the  manners  or  principles  which  prevail 
‘ in  thefe  two  ftates  are  widely  different ; and,  in  that  cafe, 
e I apprehend,  that  if  you  regard  only  the' legal  form  of  the 

* conftitution,  without  weighing  the  manners  and  principles  of 

* the  members  of  the  ftate,  you  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
4 impofing  falfe  conclufions  on  yourfelf  and  others.’  To  this 
Pericles  is  made  to  anfwer, 

‘ I did  not  force  any  of  thefe  conclufions  upon  you.’— — 

What  is  meant  by  thefe  conclufions,  we  cannot  imagine, 
fince,  in  faft,  there  are  no  conclufions  drawn  by  our  Author  : 
neither  is  it  poflible,  in  our  judgement,  to  draw  any  falfe  ones, 
from  the  reasoning  in  the  paffage  above  quoted  from  the  Dia- 
' logues.  What  is  faid  concerning  the  external  conJlruSlion  and 
the  internal  condition  of  ftates — the  manners  and  principles  of 
the  members,  &c.  is  like  the  folemn  trifling  of  a late  efti- 
mate,  and  is,  in  truth,'  no  way  material  to  the  prefent  argu- 
ment. For  whatever  the  outward  form  of  eonftitution,  or 
inward  condition,  of  the  ftate  may  be  ; however  different  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  members  may  be  fuppofed,  yet 
the  admirable  conclufion  drawn  by  the  Writer  of  the  Dialogues 
will  remain  unihaken : and  it  is  an  inconteftible  truth,  that, 
under  all  forms  of  government,  and  among  members  of  ever 
fuch  various  difpofitions,  thofe  ftatefmen  will  have  the  beft 
title  to  the  favour  of  heaven,  who  govern  with  a prudent  re- 
. gard  to  the  permanent  happinefs  of  the  whole  body.  One  would 
wonder  what  could  induce  our  Author  to  raife  quibbles  on  a 
conclufion  fo  perfpicuous  and  felf  evident.  But — Latet  An- 
guis  in  Herba  : and  we  fhall  prefently  fee  this  fnake  ;n  the 
grafs  wriggle  his  tail,  and  crawl,  as  the  ferpent  did  to  Eve,  in 
all  the  forms  of  blandilhment  and  adulation.  In  plain  terms, 
the  ufe  of  all  our  Author’s  fubtle  diftin&ions  is  to  prove, 
what  nobody  will  deny,  that  the  ftate  of  Athens  was  very 
different  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  Great-Britain ; and  that, 
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though  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  yvas  eventually  mifchievous, 
yet  the  eloquence  of  a Britilh  orator  cannot  pojftbly  be  dan- 
gerous ; which  probably  nobody  will  admit.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  however,  he  has  raifed  many  fine  chimeras  on  the  fan- 
taftical  bafis  of  his  own  imagination. 

He  makes  Ariftides,  among  others,  eftablifli  the  following 
propofition.  That  ‘ an  honejl  and  fenfible  people  never  defire 

* more  than  redrefs  of  grievances  ; and,  when  that  is  obtain- 

* ed,  return  chearfully  to  fubordination , and  adore  their  rulers .* 
Surely,  to  adopt  our  Author’s  own  words,  this  wants  a little 
mere  particularity  of  argument  and  proof  \ more  efpecially  as  the 
evidence  of  hiftory  throughout  all  countries  is  againft  him. 
To  us  this  propofition  appears  falfe  and  deceptive.  If  an 
honeft  and  fenfible  people  defire  redrefs  of  grievances,  by 
public  remonftrances,  or  any  con/litutional  method  of  praying 
relief,  in  fuch  cafe  they  do  not  violate  the  rules  of  fubordina- 
tion ; but  if  they  are  obliged  to  infringe  thofe  rules,  that  is, 
if  they  are  under  a neceffity  of  feeking  redrefs  by  force,  then, 
if  they  are  fo  happy  to  obtain  it,  their  good  fenfe  will  tell 
them  that  it  will  not  be  for  their  fafety  to  return  to  fuch  fub- 
ordination, or  adore  fuch  rulers  again.  The  honeft  and  fenfi- 
ble people  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  laft  century,  after  having 
ventured  their  lives  to  obtain  redrefs  of  grievances,  thought 
it  fafeft,  after  they  had  obtained  it,  to  decollate  their  ruler,  and 
leave  Us  to  adore  him.  We  would  not  be  thought,  however, 
to  approve  of  that  very  unwarrantable  meafure : we  only  men- 
tion the  circumftance,  to  (hew  how  far  their  conduCt  contra- 
dicts our  Author’s  pofition. 

In  fliort  his  propofition  is  fo  very  loofe  and  general,  that  no 
certain  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Thus, 
when  he  fays — * Suppofing  the  people  to  be  fenfible  and  honejl , 
‘ and  the  court  of  Areopagus  corrupt  or  incapable,  the  only 

* means  of  faving  the  ftate,  is  the  power  which  the  people 

* have  to  check  and  reform  the  court  of  the  Areopagus’— 
We  reply,  that  whenever  the  governed  are  obliged  to  ufe  their 
power  againft  their  governors,  the  government  by  that  act  is 
deftroyed,  and  the  people  would  be  very  unwife  ever  to  receive 
them  as  their  rulers  again. 

But  our  Author  proceeds  to  {hew  that  the  republic  of  Athens 
was  abfolutely  void  of  all  fecurity.  To  this  end  he  makes 
Pericles  confefs  that  the  people  whom  he  corrupted  were  few 
in  number,  low  in  ftation,  and  mean  in  capacity : From 
whence  he  draws  the  following  inference — « In  cafe  the  court 

* of  the  Areopagus  was  delinquent , the  people  were  not  of 

* fufficient 
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* fufficient  capacity  or  weight  to  re/lore  the  hallance  of  the 

* ftate.  On  the  other  hand,  fupponng  that  court  to  be  uncor- 

* rupt,  you  fee  that  the  people  were  liable  to  be  feduced  to 

* its  deftru&ion,  fuch  a republic,  therefore,  was  formed  for 
4 continual  fa&ions  while  it  lafted,  and  then  for  a fpeedy  death.' 

Here  again,  our  Author  prefents  us  with  quibble  and  fo- 
phiftry,  inftead  of  found  reafon  and  argument ; for  admitting 
that  the  people  were  not,  of  themfelves , of  fufficient  capacity 
or  weight  to  rejlore  the  ballance  of  the  ftate,  yet,  under  the 
conduct  of  fome  difcontented  leader  of  fuperior  rank  and 
abilities,  they  were,  as  Irtftruments,  fufficiently  powerful  for 
that,  or  any  other  purpofe  : and  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  all  civil  commotions  and  revolutions,  the  people  have 
been  nothing  more  than  bare  inftruments.  Neverthelefs, 
refting  on  the  foundation  of  this  chimerical  conclufion,  the 
Dialogue  proceeds  in  the  following  ftrain. 

* Periclis. 

* Do  you  think,  Ariftides,  that,  by  a change  of  circum- 
4 fiances,  thefe  evils  could  admit  of  any  remedy  ? 

* Aristides. 

* I think  they  might. — In  your  difcourfe  with  Cofmo, 

* you  hinted  at  a limited  monarchy.  I will  therefore  leave 
‘ this  imperfefi  form,  this  Embryo  of  a common-wealth,  to 
‘ fpeak  of  a more  auguft  image  of  a government.  Suppofe 

* therefore,  that  the  Athenian  ftate,  inftead  of  a petty  pro- 

* vince,  had  been  a large,  populous,  and  fertile  country, 
4 governed  by  a King,  and  two  courts,  veiled  with  higher 
4 powers  than  that  of  the  Areopagus  * * that  one  of  them 
4 had  been  hereditary , the  other  chofen  by  the  body  of  the  peo- 
4 pie ; and  that  the  legiflative  power  was  lodged  in  the  united 
4 fuffrages  of  thefe  three  — - 

4 Pericles. 

4 You  charm  me,  by  the  very  fuppofition.— -What  a glori- 
4 ous  republic  ! — 

‘Aristides. 

4 Do  not  you  fee,  Pericles,  that  all  I have  faid  concern- 
4 ing  the  ftate  of  Athens,  would  gain  new  ftrength,  under 
4 fuch  a fuppofition  ? 

4 Pericles. 

4 My  views  mull  be  narrow  indeed,  if  I could  not  fee 
4 fome  differences  arife  : pray  go  on. 

• The  court  of  the  Areopagus  was  judicial,  not  legijlati-ve. 

4 Aristides, 
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4 Aristides. 

* In  the  firfl  place  what  could  fhake  fuch  a kingdo^i  as 

* this,  if  all  the  feveral  powers  maintained  the  purity  and 

* vigour  of  their  inflitution  ? 

‘ Pericles. 

4 Methinks  I fee  the  picture  of  an  eternal  Government. 

‘ Aristides. 

* But  fuppofe  that,  by  the  excels  of  commerce,  and  an 

* overflow  of  wealth,  or  by  any  other  caufe,  a pernicious 

* luxury  fhould  creep  in,  and  fteal  unperceived  on  the  higher 

* ranks  : fuppofe  farther,  that  the  very  genius  of  the  conjlitu- 
4 tion,  formed  for  the  nobleft  ends,  fhould  yet  have  a natural 

* tendency  towards  political  venality  and  corruption , unlefs 

* flrongly  guarded,  by  a purity  of  principle  and  manners ; and 
4 fuppofe  this  political  venality  fhould,  in  fadt,  creep  in  along 

* with  luxury  j what  confequences  would  you  expect  ? 

4 Pericles. 

4 You  terrify  me  by  the  reprefentation : I behold  the  ftatc 
4 on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Inflead  of  ability , courage , and  public 
4 fpirit , among  the  leading  ranks ; I fee  them  immerfed  in 
4 every  fatal  indulgence.  I fee  their  councils  divided , their 

* fleets  and  armies  difgraced , and  fome  neighbouring  Philip  in 

* poffeflion  of  their  forts  and  colonies. 

4 Aristides. 

4 Where  would  you  feek  for  the  cure  of  thefe  enormous 
4 evils  ? 

4 Pericles. 

4 Certainly  no  cure  can  take  place,  till  ability , courage , and 
4 public  fpirit  fhould  arife  on  the  ruins  of  their  contraries. 

4 Aristides. 

4 Your  aim  is  good.  But  the  grand  queftion  is,  by  what 
4 means  this  can  be  effedted. 

4 Pericles. 

4 I fear,  the  means  muft  be  violent.  I have  heard  you  talk 
4 of  a coercive  pouter , llifficient  to  reform  corruption. 

4 Aristides. 

4 Where,  do  you  think,  this  might  moft  probably  be 
4 found  ? 

4 Pericles. 

4 I am  calling  about ; but  I cannot  find  it.  My  experi- 
4 ence  makes  me  afraid  of  the  interpofition  of  the  people— 

4 Aristides, 
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* Aristides. 

* What  ? even  though  they  were  honejl  and  fenftble  ? Why 

* fhould  you  fear  the  influence  of  a general  good  fenfe  and  in~ 

* tegrity  ? 

* Perici.es. 

* I cannot  conceive  it  probable,  that  the  lower  ranks 
c fhould  be  more  fenftble  or  more  upright , than  their  fuperiors 
‘ in  ftation.’ 

Ariftides  is  then  made  to  obferve  that  certain  circumftances 
might  naturally  arife,  and  prove  ftrong  temptations  to  the  great , 
while,  the  body  of  the  people  might,  for  a time  at  leaft,  ejcape 
them.  ‘ One  temptation , it  is  fuggefted,  mull:  naturally  arife 
‘ from  that  unmanly  or  effeminate  character,  which  a refined 
‘ luxury  tends  to  introduce:  another , from  an  intemperate  dc- 
‘ fire  of  fupplying  expences,  grown  exorbitant.’  Arillides  is 
made  to  add,  that — ‘ In  a kingdom  thus  circumftanced,  ex- 
‘ tenfive,  fertile,  mercantile,  rich,  and  populous,  a countlefs 
‘ number  of  lucrative  offices  muft  arife,  and  be  eftablifhed  for 
‘ the  protection  and  good  order  of  the  ftate — That  the  higher 
‘ ranks  would  be  naturally  affiduous  to  recommend  them- 
‘ felves  to  thofe,  who  had  the  difpofal  of  thefe  profitable  em- 
‘ ployments  : while  the  body  of  the  people,  becaufe  generally 

* excluded  from  all  hope  of  being  railed  to  them,  would  be 
‘ more  independant  of  thofe  in  power.'  By  thefe  (hallow  argu- 
ments, Pericles  is  fuppofed  to  be  convinced  that  ‘ the  higher 
‘ ranks  in  fuch  a ftate,  though  equally  poflefled  of  private 
‘ virtues,  muft  be  much  more  expoied  to  the  temptations  of 

* political  venality  and  corruption , than  the  body  of  the  peo- 
‘ pie.’  Neverthelefs  he  exprefles  his  apprehenfions  as  follows. 

« Pericles. 

‘ Yet  ftill  I fear  the  effe&s  of  popular  power  ; becaufe,  bv 
1 experience,  I know’  “ the  influence  of  indifereet  and  venal 
“ orators , over  the  pafiions  of  a mifguided,  infatuated  multi- 
“ tude,  who  thought  their  freedom  confided  in  encouraging 
“ calumnies  againft  the  beft  fervants  of  the  republic  ; and 
conferring  power  on  thofe,  who  had  no  other  merit,  than 
falling  in  with,  and  foothing,  a popular  folly 

‘ Aristides. 

‘ This  objection,  as  I faid  before,  may  be  of  weight  in  a 

* /mail  republic,  fuch  as  that  of  A thens  was  in  your  Days  or 
‘ mine.  But  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  augmented  into  a 
1 great)  populous,  civilized,  and  powerful  kingdom,  fuch  as  I 

• * Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  page  255. 

* have 
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* have  now  reprefented,  which  contains  more  fquare  leagues 
1 than  Attica  contains  acres , more  cities  than  Attica  contains 

* villages , more  men  of  fortune  than  Attica  contains  mechanics , 

* aird  the  objection  vanilhes  into  nothing.  I can  eafily  fee, 
1 how  a bufy  orator  may  mount  the  roftrum,  and  intoxicate 
‘ an  ignorant  multitude  that  furrounds  him ; and  this,  Peri- 
‘ cles,  I fear  was  your  imprudence,  nay,  perhaps,  my  own. 

* In  a fmall  ftate,  like  that  of  Athens,  fuch  an  event  as  this 
1 muft  affe&  the  public  welfare:  but,  in  a kingdom  fo  in- 

* larged , and  fo  inlightened , as  that  which  I have  fuppofed, 

* the  harangues  of  an  orator,  to  any  furrounding  audience 
‘ of  the  people,  can  no  more  affeCt  the  general  welfare , 

* than  the  buzzing  of  an  eloquent  bee  can  affeCt  a province , 
‘when  he  leads  out  the  murmuring  hive  on  the  mountains 

* of  Hybla  or  Hymettus. 

‘ Pericles. 

* Do  you  think  the  difference  fo  great  ? 

‘ Aristides. 

* I do ; becaufe,  in  a city  like  that  of  Athens,  the  whole 

* multitude  of  the  community  is  eafily  eollefled  in  one  body  ; 

* and  therefore  may  be  fuddenly  feduced,  by  an  orator,  into 

* one  ill  purpofe:  but,  in  a great  and  populous  kingdom, 
‘ the  whole  multitude  of  the  community  cannot  be  collected 
1 into  one  body ; nay,  nor  into  a hundred  bodies ; and  there- 

* fore  cannot  be  fuddenly  feduced,  by  an  orator,  into  one  ill 

* purpofe.’ 

To  be  furc  this  very  fine  and  florid.  But,  after  all,  the 
eafy  and  fimple  ftile  of  Dialogue,  requires  no  fuch  affeCted 
ornaments.  Such  flowery  images  are  as  ill  placed,  as  a 
gaudy  row  of  tulips  in  a corn  field.  — But  what  if  the  buzz- 
ing of  this  eloquent  bee  fhould  affeCt  the  murmuring  hive  col- 
lected within  the  body  of  St.  Stephen’s,  will  it  not,  we 
would  afk,  foon  fpread  over  the  whole  province  ? In  plain 
terms,  as  in  a (late  fuch  as  above  deferibed,  the  whole  com- 
munity is  collected  in  the  reprefentative  body,  undoubtedly 
fuch  of  that  body,  whofe  paflions  are  not  counteracted  by 
principles  of  immediate  felf-intereft,  will  be  fufceptible  of 
the  impreflions  of  eloquence,  and  by  their  influence,  the 
whole  multitude  will  become  affected.  Befides,  all  orators 
have  their  partizans  and  admirers,  who  are  induftrious  in 
propagating  and  embellifhing  the  harangues  of  their  eloquent 
leader ; and  we  much  queftion  whether  the  multitude  are  not 
more  ftrongly  affected  by  thefe  fecond  hand  and  polifhed  de- 
clamations, than  they  would  be  were  they  to  hear  the  ori- 
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ginal  fpeeches.  How  many  oratorial  flourilhes  is  the  public 
entertained  with  every  feflions  of  parliament ; fomeof  which 
were  never  fpoken  at  all,  and  many  (probably)  not  half  fo  well 
expreiled,  when  they  were  firft  delivered  ? As  to  this  king- 
dom’s being  more  inlightened  than  that  of  Athens,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  many  inftances  of  tafte  and  difcernment 
which  the  people  of  Athens  fhewed  at  their  theatres  and 
public  declamations ; we  may  conclude  that  their  multitude 
was  at  leaft  as  fenfible  as  ours.  With  refpeCI  to  the  orator, 
however,  whom  our  Author  evidently  alludes  to  by  this  offi- 
cious adulation,  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  is  demonftrat- 
ed  by  fuch  fubftantial  proofs,  as  need  no  eloquence  to  fet 
them  off:  therefore  we  will  only  add — Non  tali  auxilio , fcfr. 

But  the  Writer  makes  Ariftides  carry  his  reflections  ftill 
farther — * As  it  would  be  thus  impoflible,’  he  continues,  * to 
4 feduce  by  eloquence , fo  it  would  be  no  lefs  impracticable  to 
4 corrupt , by  bribes , this  whole  body  of  men,  to  the  defertion 
4 of  their  true  intereft.  A few,  nay  indeed  a number,  might 
4 be  thus  corrupted ; but  this  would  never  produce  an  united 
4 voice } for  the  remaining  part,  and  that  much  the  largejf , 
4 would  loudly  clamour  j and  thus,  nothing  but  difcord  could 
4 arife.  To  iilence  fo  many  millions,  by  repeated  bribes, 
4 would  require  ten  times  the  wealth  of  Cr  jesus  ; and  more 
4 than  ever  man,  nay,  more  than  ever  nation,  poffefied.’ — 
In  anfwer  to  thefe  fpecious  reflections,  Pericles  is  made  to 
draw  the  following  concluiion. 

4 You  have  reafon  in  what  you  fay:  I perceive  now,  that 
* nothing  but  a fair  and  open  profecution  of  the  general  in~ 
4 terejl  could  ever  unite  fo  great  a people.’ 

Who  is  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  this 
fervile  inference  ? But  will  our  Author  be  fo  hardy  to  fay  that 
the  collective  body  are  not  liable  to  corruption  ? Did  he  never 
hear  of  a kingdom,  where,  at  a general  election  of  repre- 
fentatives,  the  whole  nation,  colleCtively  fpeaking,  have  been 
notorioufly  bribed  to  defert  their  true  intereft  ? As  to  the 
great  ftrefs  which  he  lays  on  the  number  of  the  people,  it 
appears  to  have  no  moment.  How  few  among  them  have  op- 
portunities of  information  ! Of  thofe  who  have,  how  few 
are  able  to  judge  for  themfelves  ! Even  among  fuch  as  are 
engaged  in  public  bufinefs,  how  few  know  the  real  grounds 
either  of  war  or  peace,  or  any  other  important  concern  of  govern* 
ment ! In  fhort,  be  the  multitude  more  or  lefs,  they  are,  as  we 
hinted  before,  to  be  confidered  only  as  mere  inftruments  and 
machines  ; and  they  are  eafily  inflamed  by  the  echo  of  a fa£ti- 
out  declamation,  or  corrupted  by  a chain  of  venal  agents. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  as  a nation  increafes  in  wealth  and  numbers,  every 
fuperior  gains,  in  proportion,  the  means  of  temptation  by 
which  to  influence  his  inferior : fo  that  ten  millions  are  as 
eafily  bribed,  or  otherwife  influenced,  as  fo  many  thoufands. 
As  our  Author  allows  that  the  higher  ranks  are  rendered  de- 
pendent by  the  hope  of  (haring  the  public  employments,  f® 
their  inferiors  are  made  dependent  on  them  by  leifer  confidera- 
tions.  A bottle  of  October,  is  to  the  thirfty  peafant,  what  a 
liberal  penfion  is  to  the  greedy  courtier.  Inlhort,  life  is  no- 
thing but  a chain  of  dependence,  and  a Hate  of  alternate 
hope  and  fear.  To  talk  of  independence  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  an  i/nprafticability  of  corrupting  them,  is  to  in- 
dulge fpeculation  and  fophiftry,  at  the  expence  of  reafon 
and  experience  : and  we  muft  obferve  that,  though  our  Au- 
thor fpeaks  only  of  bribery  and  eloquence , there  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  many  other  ways  of  corrupting  the  people  by  undue  in- 
fluence. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  bellowed  more  attention  on  this 
article,  than  either  the  length  of  the  treatife,  or  the  merits  of 
it’s  contents,  feem  to  claim.  But  as  our  Author  has  fome 
how  ftolen  into  fuch  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  thatin- 
confiderate  Readers  are  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  his 
matter , on  account  of  his  elegant  manner  of  exprefllon,  we 
therefore  thought  ourfelves  obliged  to  enter  into  particulars, 
in  order  to  vindicate  our  judgement  of  this  fantaflical  com- 
pofition. 


An  hijiorical  and  critical  Enquiry  into'  the  Evidence  produced  by 
the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton , againjl  Mary  fhtecn  of 
Scots.  With  an  Examination  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robertfon  s 
Differtation , and  Air.  Hume's  Hi/lory , with  refpeii  to  that 
Evidence.  8vo.  3 s.  Owen,  &c. 

IT  is  difagreeable  to  reflcdl,  that  the  paflions  and  prejudi- 
ces of  mankind  fhould  create  fuch  additional  obftacles  to 
the  difeovery  of  truth,  which,  in  itfelf,  is  fo  difficult  an  in-* 
velligation.  How  many  paflages  in  hiflory,  nay,  how  many 
daily  occurrences  in  our  own  times,  are  varioufly  reprefented, 
and  yet  each  different  relation  vouched  by  all  the  folemn  cir- 
cumftances  of  credibility  ! 

Truth  is  liable  to  perverfion  from  a multiplicity  of  caufes. 
We  are  not  only  lubjedt  to  deception  from  purpofed  and  de- 
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figned  mifreprefentations,  but  it  often  happens  that  miftakes 
which  arofe  at  firft  from  accident  or  ignorance,  are  after- 
wards fupported  as  truths,  out  of  mere  pride  and  obftinacy. 
The  man  who  firft  impofed  upon  himfelf,  will  find  numbers 
weak  enough  to  receive  the  fame  falfe  impreflions ; thus,  in 
length  of  time,  error  becomes  upholded  by  party ; and  zea- 
lots on  all  ftdes  engage  with  the  utmoft  rage,  animofity,  and 
malice,  about  circumftances,  which,  in  themfelves  perhaps, 
are  totally  indifferent.  When  matters  arc  thus  inflamed,  it 
becomes  dangerous  for  a man  of  good  fenfe  and  moderation 
to  exprefs  his  lentiments  of  the  contraverfy  ; whatever  fide  he 
efpoul'es,  he  is  treated  as  a perfonal  enemy  to  the  reft : and 
fhould  he  unluckily  differ  from  them  all,  all  confpire  againft 
him,  and  hunt  him  down  as  an  infidel. 

Ridiculous  as  this  rancor  appears,  yet  we  have  reafon  to 
mourn  its  fatal  effects,  more  efpecially  in  religious  and  poli— 
tial  concerns.  To  inftance  in  the  latter,  which  alone  is  re- 
lative to  the  fubjetft  of  this  article,  we  need  only  confider 
how  far  the  fentiments  entertained  concerning  the  character  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  have  been  made  articles  of  political 
creed  by  refpective  parties,  and  what  animofitics  have  been 
excited,  even  among  the  learned,  by  their  different  opinions, 
with  refpect  to  this  unfortunate  Queen.  We  remember  the 
time,  when  a man  who  would  not  believe  Mary  a monfter, 
without  evidence,  ran  the  rifk  of  being  ftigmatized  as  a Ja- 
cobite. Thank  heaven,  thefe  narrow  prejudices  begin  to 
fubfide ; and  as  the  principles  of  the  Review  are  fo  well 
eftabiifticd,  we  fhall  deliver  our  fentiments  of  the  article  be- 
fore us,  without  difguife. 

The  defign  of  this  Writer  is  to  exculpate  Mary  from  a 
charge,  which  is  the  fouleft  afperfion  on  her  memory — that 
of  being  acceflary  to  the  murder  of  the  Lord  Darnley  her 
hufband.  The  intention,  to  fay  no  more,  is  certainly  gene- 
rous. For  the  honour  of  the  fair  fex,  nay,  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  one  would  wifh  to  prove  that  a woman  of 
Mary’s  accomplifhments,  was  not  fo  barbarous  as  to  confent 
to  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  and  fo  brutal  as  afterwards  to 
yield  her  perfon  to  his  bloody  affaffin. 

But  we  muft  not  attempt  to  bend  fa£!s  to  our  wifhes.  That 
Mary  was  a woman,  that  fhe  was  a Queen,  that  fhe  was 
beautiful  in  perfon,  accomplifhcd  in  mind,  and  diftrefled  in 
fortune,  ought  not  to  prepoflefs  us  in  her  favour.  A Writer 
fhould,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of  human  nature  will  allow  him, 
diveft  bimfelf  from  the  paflions  of  the  man,  the  moment  he 
affumes  the  character  of  the  hiftorian  or  the  critic.  Her 

fex. 
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fex,  her  ftation,  her  charms,  accomplifhments,  and  diftrels, 
therefore,  arc  to  be  no  farther  regarded,  than  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thefe  circumftances  is  neceflarily  interwoven  with  the 
proofs  exhibited  againft  her:  in  other  refpeCts,  we  fhould 
view  her  abftractedly,  as  a perfon  charged  with  the  moft  hein- 
ous of  all  crimes,  and  examine  impartially  how  far  the  alle- 
gations againft  her  amount  to  a confirmation  of  her  guilt. 

We  do  not  fcruple  to  declare  that,  in  our  judgement,  the 
Author  of  this  very  fenfible  enquiry,  has  acquitted  himfelf 
with  great  moderation  and  impartiality.  He  does  not  fet  out 
like  a furious  knight  errant,  to  refeue  beautiful  and  accom- 
plilhcd  innocence  from  a load  of  infamy  : on  the  contrary 
he  appears  in  the  light  of  a cool,  difeerning,  acute,  and 
judicious  examiner.  He  weighs  the  evidence  on  each  fide 
with  temper  and  candor  ; and  though  he  widely  differs  from 
Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertfon,  yet  he  never  treats  thofe 
refpeCtable  Writers  with  any  degree  of  acrimony  or  inde- 
cency. 

The  authenticity  of  the  letters  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  being  the  principal  point 
of  contraverfy  between  her  and  her  acculers,  our  Author,  in 
the  firft  chapter,  traces  the  hiftory  of  thefe  letters,  from  their 
difeovery  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  their  being  produced  againft 
Queen  Mary,  and  their  feveral  appearances  in  England  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  commiflioners,  until  they  were 
finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  earl  of  Morton— He  then 
gives  an  abftraCt  of  Mr.  Goodall’s  arguments  for  proving 
the  letters  to  be  fpurious  and  forged  ; and  of  Dr.  Robertfon 
and  Mr.  Hume’s  objections,  by  way  of  anfwer  to  Mr.  Good- 
all,  with  critical  obfervations  on  thefe  authors — In  the  next 
place,  he  examines  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Robertfon  and  Mr. 
Hume,  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters — The 
fourth  chapter  contains  an  examination  of  the  confeffion  of 
Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called  French  Paris,  with  ob- 
fervations {hewing  the  fame  to  be  a forgery — In  the  next,  is 
a {hort  recapitulation  or  fummary  of  the  argument  on  both 
fides — and,  in  the  laft  is  an  hiftorical  collection  of  the  di- 
rect or  pofitive  evidence,  ftiil  on  record,  tending  to  {hew 
what  part  the  carls  of  Murray,  and  Morton,  and  fecretary 
Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of  the  Lord  Darnley.  Such 
Is  the  clear  and  methodical  plan,  upon  which  our  Author 
proceeds  to  this  very  interefting  examination.  As  his  re- 
flections ftand  in  need  of  little  comment,  we  {hall  exhibit 
a {hort  abftraCt  of  each  head  of  inquiry,  and  leave  the  whole 
to  the  Reader’s  judgement. 

* • The 
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The  letters  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
found  in  a fmall  gilt  coffer  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  left 
there  by  Bothwell  at  his  Flight,  which  was  taken  by  the  earl 
of  Morton  from  George  Dagleifh,  Bothwell’s  fervant,  who 
was  fent  for  the  coffer.  The  letters  in  this  box  were  eight 
in  number,  all  written  in  French,  with  fome  love  fonnets  alfo  irt 
French,  and  a promife  of  marriage  by  the  Queen  to  Bothwell. 

As  the  matter,  our  examiner  obferves,  contained  in  the 
letters,  in  plain  words  acknowleges  a criminal  intercourfe 
between  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  and  like  wife  gives  pretty 
plain  hints  of  a defign  to  murder  the  King,  it  is  moil  amaz- 
ing to  think,  how  fuch  ftrong  and  palpable  evidence  againft 
herfelf  could  ever  be  committed  to  writing.  It  is  no  lefs 
aftonifhing,  he  adds,  that  Bothwell  fnould  have  kept  fuch 
evidence  againft  himfelf  one  moment  in  his  hands*  without 
deftroying  them,  as  no  good  reafon  can  pofiibly  be  affigned 
for  his  preferving  them. 

The  Author,  however,  acknowleges  that  thefe  are  only 
prefumptions,  and  proceeds  to  examine  other  circumftances 
relative  to  this  difeovery.  On  the  15th  of  June  156'^,  the 
Queen,  he  takes  notice,  delivered  herfelf  into  the  hands  of 
Morton— On  the  20th  of  the  fame  month  George  Dagleifh 
was  feized,  and  fix  days  after  examined  before  Morton,  who 
then  had  the  box  in  his  cuftody,  and  was  prefent  at  his  exa- 
mination. Here  our  examiner  very  acutely  obferves,  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  for  Morton  to  have  confronted  hint 
with  the  perfons  who  apprehended  him,  and  afked  him  fome 
queftions  relating  to  this  box,  fuch  as,  whether,  or  not, 
this  box  was  in  Dagleifh’s  cuftody,  when  he  was  feized  ? 
What  orders  he  received  from  his  mafter  about  the  box  f 
Where  he  found  it  ? Whether  open  or  locked  ? If  open* 
what  it  contained  ? and  where  he  was  to  have  carried  it  f 
However,  he  adds,  in  the  whole  of  *his  examination  and  de- 
pofition,  there  is  not  a word  mentioned  of  the  box.  We 
agree  with  the  examiner,  that  fuch  remarkable  omiffions  infer 
the  ftrongeft  prefumption  of  forgery : for  the  firft  ftep  which 
common  fenfe  directed  Morton  to  have  taken,  was  to  eftablifh 
the  fadl  of  having  found  this  box  upon  Dagleifh,  which  con- 
tained all  the  grounds  of  his  accufation  againft  the  Queen. 

What  is  ftill  a fttonger  prefumption,  is,  that  though  Dag- 
leifh was  feized  on  the  20th  of  June  1567  *,  yet  the  firft 

appearance 

* It  certainly  affords  ftrong  prefumption  againft  Mary’s  accufers, 
that  the  letters  on  which  they  ground  thrir  rebellion,  were  not  pre- 

Rtv.  July,  1 7 6oi  D tended 
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appearance  of  the  letters  was  not  till  an  aft  of  Murray’s 
fecret  council,  dated  the  4th  of  December  1567,  in  which 
it  is  laid,  that  their  rifing  in  arms  againft  the  Queen,  and  de- 
taining her  prifoner  in  Lochleven,  was  becaufe  be  diverfe  her 
privie  tetters  written  and  subscrivit  ivith  her  awin  hand, 
it  appeared  that  J. he  was  privie  art  and  part  of  the  murder  of 
the  King.  This  declaration,  the  examiner  proceeds  to  fhew, 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  aft  pafied  ten  days  after,  in  Murray’s 
firft  parliament,  in  which  the  Queen’s  imprifonment  is  faid 
to  be  owing  to  her  awin  default , in  fo  far  as  be  divers  her  pri- 
vie letters,  written  halelie,  [i.  e.  wholly]  with  her 
awin  hand,  it  is  certain  fhc  was  privy  art  and  part  of  the 
King’s  murder. 

The  only  perfon,  he  continues,  who  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain this  jarring  between  the  two  records  is  Mr.  Hume, 
who  endeavours  to  reconcile  it,  by  faying,  ‘ The  letters  were 
* only  wrote  by  her,  the  fecond  contrail  with  Bothwell  was 
‘ only  fubfcribed.’  To  which  our  Author  replies,  that  thefe 
words  cannot  be  applied  to  a contrail,  which  can  neither  be 
faid  to  have  been  written  or  fent  to  the  Queen  by  Bothwell, 
or  to  any  other  writings  whatever  but  the  letters — The  ex- 
prefs  words  being,  her  privie  Letters , &c.  But  though  he  has 
Ihewn  Mr.  Hume’s  method  of  accounting  for  this  inconfi- 
ftency,  to  be.  unfatisfaftory,  yet  we  mud  allow  that  he  is  not 
much  happier  in  his  attempt  to  explain  it,  by  fuppofing  that 
Mary’s  accufers  upon  cool  refleftion,  left  out  the  word  fub- 
fcrivit,  left  it  might  ftiock  the  credulity  of  many  people,  to 
believe  that  the  Queen  would  not  only  be  fo  wicked  as  to 
write  fuch  letters,  but  even  fo  far  deprived  of  common  fenfe 
as  to  put  her  name  to  them. 

The  examiner  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  appearance  of  the 
letters,  in  Oftober  1568,  before  theEnglifh  and  Scotch  com- 
miffioners,  and  takes  notice  that  Mary’s  accufers  had  fecret 
conferences  with  the  Englilh  commiffioners,  to  whom  they 
produced  the  letters,  and  defamed  their  Queen  underhand, 
taking  great  pains  at  the  fame  time  to  conceal  their  fecret 
praftifes  from  her  commiffioners,  who  had  inftruftions  from 
her  to  demand  the  originals  of  her  fuppofed  writings,  (lie 
alleging  the  lame  to  be  falfe,  feigned,  forged,  and  invented 
by  themfelves,  only  to  her  dilhonour — affirming  likewife  that 
divers  in  Scotland,  both  men  and  women,  could  counterfeit 
her  hand-writing,  and  principally  fome  among  themfelves. 
But  this  requeft  of  the  Queen’s  was  refufed  by  Elizabeth. 

tended  to  have  been  difeovered,  till  fome  days  after  their  making  the 
Queen  prifoner. 
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Mary’s  accufers  at  length  were  introduced  to,  and  gtaci- 
Oufly  received  by  Elizabeth,  foon  after  which  they  delivered 
a public  accufation  againft  their  Queen ; of  which  Ihe  being 
informed,  defired  permiflion  to  make  her  defence  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Elizabeth,  her  nobility,  and  all  the  foreign  embaf- 
fadors  then  refident  within  the  realm.  Charity,  we  muft 
confefs,  would  naturally  conclude  that  a voluntary  offer  to 
make  fuch  a public  defence,  carried  with  it  no  fmall  cortfei- 
Oufnefs  of  innocence.  Her  requeft,  however,  was  not  com* 
plied  with,  though  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  fhe  refufed  it,  de- 
clared that  fhe  would  receive  evidence  of  her  guilt  from  hef 
accufers.  Upon  which  Mary’s  commiflioners  remonftrated 
againft  this  procedure,  and  declared  they  would  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  conference.  The  accufation,  however,  went 
on,  but  no  evidence  was  examined  to  corroborate  Morton’s 
account  of  the  difeovery  of  the  box.  Dagleifh  was  hanged 
without  having  been  interrogated  one  word  to  that  purpofe, 
and  Nicholas  Hubert,  a Frenchman,  and  Bothwell’s  fervant, 
who,  it  is  faid,  was  intrufted  to  carry  the  letters  from  the 
Queen  to  his  matter,  and  who  was  then  alive  and  in  cuftody, 
was  never  called  upon  to  give  evidence  on  this  occafion.  All 
which  circumftances,  it  muft  be  confefled,  plead  in  favour  of 
Mary,  and  invalidate  the  force  of  the  accufation. 

On  the  igth  of  December  1568,  Qiteeil  Mary  again  foll- 
cited  infpection  of  the  original  letters,  and  defired  copies  of 
them,  which  Elizabeth  feemed  to  think  reafonable,  and  or- 
dered an  extract  of  the  writings  to  be  delivered  to  Mary’s 
commiflioners,  which  in  fatft  contained  not  one  word  of  the 
letters,  and  was  only  a piece  of  art,  ufed  by  Elizabeth  to  give 
a colourable  anfwer  to  fo  reafonable  a demand. 

On  the  7th  of  January  1569,  Mary’s  commiffionefs  pro- 
duced a letter  from  their  miftrefs,  by  which  it  appears  that 
fhe  would  have  been  contented  even  with  the  copies  of  the 
letters,  and  offered  to  prove  her  accufers  themfelves  Authors 
and  executors  of  her  hufband’s  murder.  Of  this  Elizabeth 
took  two  or  three  days  to  confider : but  inftead  of  anfwering 
Mary’s  requeft,  fhe  made  a propofal  that  Mary  fhould  refign 
her  crown  to  her  fon,  and  remain  privately  in  England.  To 
this  propofal,  Mary  anfwered  with  becoming  fpirit,  * that 
‘ fhe  refolved  rather  to  die,  than  confent  to  it ; and  that  hef 
* laft  words  fhould  be  thofc  of  a Queen  of  Scotland.’ 

On  the  nth  of  the  fame  month,  the  conferences  broke 
up,  and  Murray,  with  the  reft  of  Mary’s  accufers,  obtained 
leave  to  retire  into  Scotland  with  their  box  and  writings. 
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On  the  13th,  however,  Elizabeth,  by  Cecil  her  fecretary, 
offered  to  give  Mary  copies  of  all  that  was  produced — but 
with  this  certification — ‘ that  fcho  will  have  a i'pecial  writing 

* Cent  be  the  Queene  of  Scottis,  fignet  with  hir  awin  hand, 

* promifing  that  fcho,  will  anfwer  to  the  famim  writingis  and 
4 thingis  laid  to  her  charge,  * but  ony  exception.’  To  this  it 
was  aniwered,  on  the  fpot  by  Mary’s  minifters,  that  what 
Cecil  now  required,  was  already  done  by  two  feveral  writings 
under  own  hand  and  fignet.  In  the  quhilk  fcho  offerit  to  mak 
anfwer  upon  certain  coniitioanis  thairin  expremit,  ‘ fwa  being 
‘ fcho  may  have  the  writingis,  or  at  leill  the  copies  of  thame,’ 
with  which  anfwer  Cecil  appeared  fatisfied. — Our  Author 
thinks  it  was  an  abfurdity  to  require  a letter  under  Mary’s 
own  hand,  at  the  lame  time  that  he  was  poflefled  of  two,  to 
the  above  purpofe.  But  a di  ft  motion  occurs  to  us,  which 
our  examiner  feems  to  have  overlooked.  We  do  not  think 
that  Mary’s  minifters  were  juftified  in  faying  that  * what  was 

* now  required  was  already  done.’  For  Elizabeth  required 
an  undertaking  from  Mary,  to  anfwer,  as  we  apprehend 
without  any  exception  ; whereas  in  the  two  Letters,  fhe  under- 
took  to  anfwer  upon  certain  conditions  therein  exprejfed.  In 
fhort  Elizabeth  required  an  abfolute  promife,  Mary  had  only 
given  a conditional  one. — ‘ In  this  manner,’  our  examiner 
concludes,  Murray  and  Morton  withdrew  with  their  box  and 
writings,  and  Mary  never  obtained  her  requeft. 

He  then  enters  into  a very  acute  and  critical  examination 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  narrative  which  he  falfifies  by  the  authority 
of  the  records  themfelves.  From  all  that  he  has  urged  in 
this  chapter,  it  appears  that  Mary  was  treated  with  great 
partiality  and  feverity.  As  to  the  objection,  that  fhe  requefted 
a mode  of  trial  which  could  not  be  granted,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  Elizabeth  affirmed  no  jurifdifiion  over  her,  but  en- 
tered into  the  accufation  by  her  own  confent,  pretending  to  be 
her  friend , there  feems  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  infill- 
ing on  the  formalities  of  proceeding  ; neither  was  there  any 
precedent  that  we  know  of  for  trying  a Queen  in  this  king- 
dom, for  an  offence  committed  within  her  own  dominions. 

Our  Author  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  for  which  purpofe  he  makes  uie 
of  Mr.  Goodall’s  arguments,  viz. 

‘ The  letters  faid  to  be  written  in  French  by  the  queen,  as 
4 now  extant,  have,  by  all  parties,  been  held  for  true  copies 

* By  this,  we  imagine,  is  meant — without  any  exception. 
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« of  the  originals  produced  by  Morton,  and  have,  down  to 
‘ this  time,  pafled  uncontefted  as  fuch. 

* Buchanan,  the  confident  of  Murray  and  Morton,  who, 

* attended  them  both  at  York  and  London,  had  the  letters  in 

* his  cuftody,  and  was  fo  much  mailer  of  their  contents, 

‘ that  he  was  employed  by  Murray  to  Ihow  and  explain 
‘ them  to  the  Englilh  commiflioners  at  York,  and  tranflated 

* the  three  firft  of  them  into  Latin. 

* If  then  it  can  be  Ihown,  that,  in  place  of  the  French 

* being  the  originals,  the  Scotch  copies  are  the  true  ori- 

* ginals,  and  that  the  French  are  apparently  tranflations  from 

* Buchanan’s  Latin,  the  conclufion  fairly  follows,  that  thefe 

* French  pretended  originals  are  fpurious.  This  Mr.  Goodall 
c has  done. 

‘ By  comparing  the  letters,  as  they  Hand  in  the  three  dif- 

* ferent  languages,  he  has,  to  a demonftration,  Ihewn,  that, 
‘ in  place  of  the  Scotch  and  Latin  being  tranflated  from  the 
‘ French  originals,  thefe  lafl  are  palpably  a verfion  from  the 

* Latin,  and  the  Latin  again  a verfion  from  the  Scotch.  The 
‘ Scotch  is  apparently  original : the  thoughts  therein  are 
1 eafily  and  fententioufly  turned,  and  abounding  in  phrafes 

* and  proverbs  peculiar  to  that  language. — Thefe  are  fer- 
‘ vilely  exprefled  in  the  Latin,  and  fometimes  erroneoufly: 
‘ And,  as  often  as  that  happens,  the  French  always  follows 
f thefe  errors  of  the  Latin.  As  Mr.  Good  all’s  book  is  com- 

* mon,  I fhall  not  tire  my  reader  with  going  through  his  in- 

* genious  remarks,  I (hall  only  quote  two  or  three  examples 
c from  the  firft  letter,  and  refer  to  his  book  for  the  reft. 

‘ i.  The  Scotch  fays  proverbially,  in  letter  firft,’  “ thair's 
“ na  receipt  (meaning  a prefeription  of  phyfic)  can  ferve 
“ againis  feir.”  * The  Latin  has,’  “ nullam  adverfus  timo- 
**  rem  elfe  medicinam.” 

‘ And  the  French  is,’  “ qu’il  n’y  avoit  point  de  remede 
“ contre  la  crainte.” 

* 2.  Scotch,’  “ ze  have  fair  going  to  fee  feik  folk.”. 
‘ Another  proverbial  faying. 

‘ The  Latin  tranflator  has  here  committed  no  lefs  than 
‘ two  blunders,  he  miftook  the  word  fair  (or  fore)  for  fair, 

1 and  the  word  feik  for  fic , (or  fuch)  and  has  tranflated  them 
‘ both  erroneoufly  in  the  laft  fenfe :’ 

“ Bella  hujttfmodi  hominum  vifitatio.”  * And  the  French 
‘ copies  him  thus “ voyla  une  belle  vifitation  de  telles  gens.’’ 
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* 3.  The  queen  is  made  to  fay,  that  fhe  was  going  to 

* feek  her  reft  till  to-morrow,  “ quhen,  (fays  (he)  1 (all  end 
“ my  bybill”  in  place  of  her  by/le,  (or bill)  a word  ufed 
‘ commonly  at  that  time  for  any  fort  of  writing.  The 

* tranfcriber,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  two  words,  made 

* it  bybill ; the  Latin  follows  him  in  this  abfurdity,  “ ego  eo 
“ ut  meam  quietem  inveniam  in  craftinum,  ut  turn  mea 
**  liblia  finiam  and  the  French  follows  him  thus:  “ je 

m’en  vay  pour  trouver  mon  repos  jufques  au  lendemain, 
**  afin  que  je  finiffe  icy  ma  bible .” 

Mr,  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertfon,  fays  our  Author,  make 
light  of  this  difcovery,  and  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of 
it.  Dr,  Robertfon  makes  the  following  anfwer  to  Mr.  Good- 
all  : ‘ All  this  Author’s  (Goodall’s)  premifes  may  be  granted, 

‘ and  yet  his  conclufions  will  not  follow,  unlefs  he  like- 

* wife  prove  that  the  French  Letters,  as  we  now  have  them, 

* are  a true  copy  of  thofe  which  were  produced  by  Murray 

* and  his  party,  in  the  Scots  party,  and  at  York  and  Weft- 

* mjnfter.  But  this  he  has  not  attempted.*  To  this  our  Ex- 
aminer very  Ihrewdly  replies ; 

* Mr.  Goodall  is  obliged  to  the  learned  doctor  Robertfon 

* for  having  done  it  for  him  in  his  diflertation,  by  fairly  ac- 

* knowledging,  “ that  Buchanan  made  his  tranflation  not 
“ from  the  French,  but  from  the  Scotch  copy.”  Is  not  this 

* downright  conviction  ? The  hiftorian  here  ingenuoufly  tells 

* the  truth,  though  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of  the  con- 

* fequences.  Had  there  been  any  other  French  letters 

* than  the  prefent,  what  occafion  had  Buchanan  for  the 

* Scotch,  when  he  himlelf  muft  have  had  pofleflion  of  the 

* originals  ? The  diflertator  had  certainly  forgot  that  Bucha- 

* nan  was  actually  one  of  the  afliftants  appointed  to  the 

* Scotch  commiflioners,  and  entrufted  with  the  conduCt  of 

* the  whole  procefs ; and  did,  with  Lethington,  Makgill, 

* and  Wood  a lord  of  the  Seflion,  exhibite  the  original 

* letters,  and  explain  their  contents  in  private  to  the  Eng- 

* li(h  commiflioners.  Buchanan  could  not  have  loft  or  mif- 

* laid  them,  becaufe  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Anderfon’s  ac- 

* count,  that  thofe  letters  were  tranflated  by  Buchanan  at 

* London  in  the  time  of  the  conferences,’ 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  abftract  our  Author’s  far- 
ther arguments,  in  this  and  the  fucceeding  chapter,  againft 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters } but,  in  our  opinion,  his  rea- 
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foning  on  this  point  is  conclufive  againft  Mary’s  accufers.  If 
the  letters  in  queftion,  are  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  true 
copies  from  the  originals,  and  if  they  are  proved,  and  even 
admitted  by  Mary’s  adverfaries  to  be  only  tranflations,  here 
is  certainly,  the  higheft  prefumption  of  forgery.  • 

Our  examiner  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  confeflion  of 
Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called  French  Paris,  fervant  to 
Bothwell.  Here  he  previoufly  obferves,  that  all  Bothwell’s 
fervants,  in  fpite  of  torture,  had,  with  their  dying  breath, 
declared  the  truth,  and  acquitted  the  queen.  A new  me- 
thod therefore,  he  adds,  mud  he  followed  with  refpedft  to 
Paris.  He  was  fecreted  from  public  view  in  an  obfeure  dun- 
geon in  Murray’s  citadel,  and  at  laft  condemned  by  Murray 
himfelf,  in  a manner  nobody  knows  how  : and  feveral  months 
after  his  death,  a confeflion  in  his  name,  taken  clandeftinely, 
without  mentioning  any  perfon  who  was  prefent  when  it  was 
made  ; is  privately  fent  to  London,  and  given  to  Cecil,  ac- 
cufing  the  Queen  in  the  blackeft  terms,  and  extolling  Mur- 
ray to  the  (kies.  To  crown  the  whole,  he  continues,  this 
precious  piece  of  evidence,  was  kept  a profound  fecret  from 
Mary  and  her  friends,  who  never  law  or  heard  of  this  con- 
feflion. He  then  produces  the  authority  of  two  cotemporary 
writers,  of  whom  one,  the  Bifhop  of  Rofs,  fays, — ‘ That 

* Paris,  the  fuppofed  bearer  of  the  letters,  at  the  time  of  his 

* execution,  took  it  upon  his  death,  as  he  fhould  anfwer  be- 

* fore  God,  that  he  never  carried  any  fuch  letters,  and  that 

* the  Queen  was  not  participant,  or  of  council  in  the 

* caufe.’ 

By  thefe,  and  many  other  arguments,  too  numerous  for  us 
to  abftradt,  our  Examiner  having  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
Mary,  he  proceeds  in  the  laft  chapter  to  fix  the  crime  with 
which  (he  was  charged,  on  her  accufers,  Murray,  Morton, 
and  their  confederates.  Here  it  muft  be  confefled,  that, 
from  an  hiftorical  dcdu&ion  of  their  general  conduct  and 
tranfactions,  he  has  proved  them  men  capable  of  committing 
fuch  a crime : but,  he  has  brought  nothing  but  prefumptions, 
to  convitft  them  of  the  particular  fatft  of  murdering  Darnley. 
In  our  opinion,  indeed,  the  Author  had  done  much  better 
to  have  flopped  at  his  vindication  of  Mary  ; after  he  had  fo 
ably  invalidated  the  prefumptive  evidence  againft  her,  it  was 
injudicious  to  build  a charge  againft  her  accufers,  on  pre- 
fumptions equally  weak.  But  we  muft  obferve,  that  our 
Author’s  talents  feem  fitter  for  defence,  than  attack : for 
though,  he  is  very  quick  in  difeovering  any  opening  which 
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his  advcrfary  makes,  yet  he  does  not  always  purfue  the  dtf- 
covery  to  the  beft  advantage.  He  is  fometimes  apt  to  be  too 
refined,  and  now  and  then  leffens  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
by  endeavouring  to  prove  too  much.  In  fome  places,  like— 
wife,  he  violates  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  by  fetting  out  with 
his  itrongeft  proofs ; and  here  and  there,  from  an  over  anxi- 
ety to  enforce  his  remarks,  he  gives  way  to  repetitions,  and 
breaks  into  the  order  of  his  difeourfe.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  he  appears  in  the  light  of  an  able  critic,  and  judi- 
cious reafoner : he  feetns  to  have  fully  exculpated  Mary 
from  the  prefumption  of  her  having  been  accefiory  to  the 
ynurder  of  her  hufband,  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  eftablifh 
the  innocence  of  her  conduit  in  general.  The  circumftance 
in  particular,  of  her  hafty  marriage  with  Bothwell,  who  was 
publicly  accufed  of  having  murdered  her  hufband,  is  what 
pur  Author  cannot  juftify  : he  allows  this  to  be  the  moll  ex- 
ceptionable ftep  fhe  took  ; but  endeavours  to  vindicate  her  by 
the  words  of  the  Affociation  Bond,  wherein  the  fubferibing 
nobility  alTert  Bothwell’s  innocence,  and  recommend  him  to  the 
Queen  as  a hufband.  It  is  probable,  fhe  believed  him  inno- 
cent ; but  they  who  are  acquainted  with  Mary’s  charadter, 
know  that  fhe  had  too  much  delicacy  of  fentiment,  not  to 
have  been  fcnfible  of  thefhocking  indecency  of  fuch  an  union, 
■yvith  a man  publicly  accufed,  and  too  much  fortitude  of 
mind,  not  to  have  been  able  to  refift  fuch  an  unnatural  and 
infulting  folicitation.  We  muft  conclude,  therefore,  that  fhe 
was  impelled  by  fome  headftrong  pafiion,  and  that  fenfuality, 
probably,  got  the  better  of  fentiment. 


An  EJfay  on  Bilious  Fevers  ; or,  the  Hi/iory  of  a bilious  Epidemic 
Fever , at  Laufanne , in  the  Tear  1755.  By  S.  A.  D.  TifTot, 
M,  D.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Wilfon  and  Durham. 

IN  this  ingenious  and  elaborate  treatife.  Dr.  Tiflot  firft 
gives  a.  {ketch  of  the  conflltution  of  the  air  at  Laufanne, 
fome  time  before,  and  during  the  appearance  of,  this  bilious 
epidemic  Fever ; as  the  reigning  dillempers  of  every  feafon, 
in  every  climate,  in  a great  meafure  depend  on  this  circum- 
ftance, both  from  its  influence  on  the  human  body  itfelf,  and 
from  its  coniequences  in  regard  to  our  diet  and  manner  of 
living. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the.  Hillary  of  the  Difeafe,  which  he 
divides  into  three  fpecies,  according  to  its  different  degrees 
of  violence  : he  obferves,  that  the  firft  was  attended  with  no 
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danger,  unlefs  by  being  negledted,  it  degenerated  into  a 
chronic  diftemper : the  lecond,  though  not  void  of  danger, 
yet  never  proved  mortal,  except,  when  either  by  wrong 
management,  or  no  care  at  all,  it  was  changed  into  the  third 
fpecies  ; which  was  always  very  threatening,  and  fometimes 
fatal.  Our  Author  delineates  the  various  fymptoms,  attend- 
ing the  feveral  ftages  of  the  diftemper  with  great  accuracy ; 
as  it  would  be  doing  an  injuftice  to  the  truth  and  cxaftnefs 
of  the  defcription,  to  pretend  to  abridge  it ; and  as  it  would 
at  the  fame  time,  exceed  the  length  of  a fingle  article  to  in- 
fert  the  whole,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itfelf. 

This  fever,  as  it  appears  from  moft  of  the  fymptoms,  was 
of  the  putrid  kind,  occafioned  by  the  different  extreams  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  happened  in  the  courfe  of  the  year ; 
and  from  a more  plentiful  ufe  of  animal  food  than  ordinary, 
as  greens  had  moftly  been  deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the 
winter.  The  indications  of  cure,  propofed  by  our  Author, 
are  rational  and  fimple  ; namely,  to  correft  the  putrid  fer- 
ment in  the  Primte  vise,  to  carry  it  off  by  proper  evacuants, 
and  afterwards,  to  endeavour  to  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the 
fibres  by  medecines,  diet,  air,  and  exercife.  For  the  firft 
intention,  he  orders,  ‘ That  they  fhould  take  a paper  of 
‘ powders  every  three  hours,  and  drink  after  it  four  ounces 
‘ of  a decoiStion.  The  powder  was  compofed  of  Tartar. 

‘ regenerat.  tartar,  vitriolat.  crem.  tartar,  and  other  things  of 
‘ alike  tendency;  I frequently  alfo  preferibed  the  Sulphur 
‘ Aurat.  Antimon.  prepared  in  Untzer’s  method,  and  mixed 

* with  fugar  and  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  falts,  which  fuc- 
‘ ceeded  very  well.  The  decoction  was  made  from  the  roots 
‘ of  grafs,  forrel,  wild  fuccory,  or  the  leaves  of  maidenhair, 

‘ with  tartar,  regenerat.  or  oxymel  fimpl.  fome  flices  of 
‘ f:  fh  citron  peel  correct  very  well  the  naufeous  tafte 

* of  the  grafs,  and  are,  for  that  reafon,  not  to  be  omitted, 

‘ if  we  do  not  add  the  oxymel.  Where  the  form  of  an 
‘ electuary  was  more  agreeable,  it  confifted  of  the  acefcent 

* preferves  of  forrel,  wood  forrel,  the  liquid  extracts  of  dan- 
‘ delion,  and  fome  neutral  or  acid  fait ; for  the  proportions 

* of  the  compound  were  always  directed  by  the  fymptoms, 

* which  indicated  the  greater  or  lefs  exaltation  of  the  bile  or 
‘ the  degrees  of  vifeidity.  If  after  two,  three,  -or  four  days, 

‘ the  fhivering  grew  milder,  the  covering  upon  the  tongue 
‘ lefs  tenacious,  the  urine  turbid,  the  belchings  fetid,  and  the 
‘ naufea  frequent ; if  there  were  wind  and  rumbling  in  the 
‘ bowels,  and  the  ftools  were  more  copious,  it  appeared, 

* that  the  humour  had  obtained  an  aptitude  for  motion  ; and 

* I then 
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* I then  prefcribed  an  emetic  potion.  At  firft  for  fome  time, 

* I ufed  lpecacuan,  but  I prefently  found  that  this  celebrated 

* root  had  no‘t  in  this  cafe  fufficient  force ; it  had  beiides  this 
4 bad  property,  that  after  the  evacuation  was  over,  it  left  the 

* patient  coftive  and  fometimes  thirfty  ; I was  therefore  glad 

* to  change  it  for  the  emetic  tartar,  which  I hardly  ever 
‘ drop’d  after  that  .•  the  dofe,  being  proportioned  to  the  age 
4 and  other  indications,  was  diflolved  in  eight  or  ten  ounces 

* of  water,  with  an  addition  of  a fixth  part  of  fyrup  of  Ca- 
4 pillaire.  I diredted  the  whole  to  be  drank  at  two,  three, 

* or  four  draughts  ; and  this  method  of  dividing  the  potion 

* fuccceded  happily  in  fo  great  a variety  of  fick  people  as  I 
4 attended,  the  generality  of  whofe  particular  conftitutions, 
4 I was  till  then  entirely  unacquainted  with.  And  I particular- 
4 ly  remember  that  a noble  foreigner,  whom  I had  ordered  to 
4 drink  a fourth  part  of  the  medicine  every  half  hour,  after 
4 the  firft  draught,  was  with  great  facility  for  two  hours  with 
4 a continued  ftream  almoft,  purged  both  upwards  and  down- 
4 wards,  and  his  health  reftored  in  a Ihort  time  ; now  this 
4 patient  would  undoubtedly  have  differed  a violent  fuper- 
4 purgation,  if  he  had  taken  the  whole  dofe  at  once,  as  it  is 
4 often  prefcribed.  There  was  another  advantage  attending 
4 this  medicine,  that  being  palatable  it  was  not  in  the  lealt 
4 naufeous,  even  to  children  and  more  delicate  people.  I 
4 fometimes  made  an  addition  of  manna,  though  the  folu- 
4 tion  of  tartar  alone  feldom  failed  to  procure  {tools,  which 
4 I always  reckoned  of  great  importance ; for  befides,  that 
4 in  this  way  the  much  larger  quantity  of  morbid  matter  is 
4 evacuated,  it  is  the  method  nature  points  out  for  difeharg- 
4 ing  the  relics  of  the  morbid  matter.  The  effedt  of  the 
4 remedy  was,  that  generally  in  little  more  than  half  an 
4 hour;  that  is,  fome  time  after  the  fecond  draught,  there 
4 was  an  inclination  to  retch,  which  was  followed  by  vomit- 
4 ing ; and  if  the  quantity  of  the  difeharge  was  judged  fuffi- 
4 cient,  the  remainder  of  the  potion  was  not  ufed  ; if  not, 
4 it  was  drank  ; the  vomiting  brought  up  vifeous  matter  mix- 
4 ed  with  yellow,  bitter  bile ; then  followed  ftools  of  liquid, 
4 yellow,  fetid  excrements.  I often  encouraged  the  vomit- 
4 ing,  by  plentiful  draughts  of  hydromel ; when  it  ceafcd, 
4 I promoted  copious  ftools,  by  giving  at  a fpoonful  each 
4 time  what  remained  of  the  potion  diluted  in  a large  vehi- 
4 cle.  Thus  after  the  evacuation  was  over,  the  patient 
4 found  himfelf  better,  with  regard  to  his  anxiety,  debility, 
4 and  deep.’ 

This  method,  however,  was  not  to  be  too  long  perfifted 
in,  as  too  great  a debility  would  be  the  certain  confequence  ; 

as 
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as  foon  therefore,  as  the  putrid  colluvies  was  duly  evacuated, 
and  the  fever  abated,  a proper  diet,  exercife  in  the  country, 
and  bitters  infufed  in  wine,  were  recommended. 

The  fame  means  were  ufed  with  little  variation,  in  the 
three  fpecies,  or  degrees,  of  the  diftemper  with  furprizing 
fuccefs.  But  as  the  third  fpecies  was  conftantly  attended 
with  a delirium,  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  other  fymp- 
toms.  Dr.  Tilfot  endeavoured  to  procure  a revulfion,  by 
applying  blifters  to  the  lower  extremities ; he  found,  how- 
ever, the  falts  of  the  Cantharides  increafed  both  the  colli- 
quative putrefaction  of  the  fluids,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  He  therefore,  in  bilious  and  putrid  fevers 
concludes  they  are  prejudicial  ; but  found  great  benefit  from 
the  application  of  Sinapifms  mixed  with  vinegar  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet ; thefe  he  allures  us,  anfwered  his  moil  fanguine 
expectations. 

As  fevers,  in  molt:  refpeCts  fimilar  to  thefe  here  defcribed, 
are  often  prevalent  in  England,  and  as  the  method  of  treat- 
ing them  by  many  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  practice  of  Sydenham,  Huxham,  and  fome  of 
our  belt  writers,  is  not  unlike  that  which  our  Author  endea- 
vours to  explode,  we  think  a careful  perufal  of  this  treatife 
may  be  highly  ferviceable : It  may  fave  a number  of  lives, 
by  preventing  the  exhibition  of  cauftic  falts  and  fiery  fpirits, 
under  the  notion  of  cardiacs  to  aflift  nature,  to  patients  alrea- 
dy parched  up  with  inflammatory  heat,  or  diflolving  in  putre- 
factive fleams.  The  following  cafe  may  ferve  as  an  inftance  to 
illuftrate  our  Author’s  method  of  cure,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
point  out  the  mifehievous  effeCts  of  heating,  or  aftringent  me- 
dicines, in  fevers  of  this  kind.  Having  before  taken  notice, 
that  the  fecond  fpecies  by  bad  management  was  eafily  converted 
into  the  third,  he  gives  the  following  inftance.  ‘ A remark- 
‘ able  change  of  this  kind  (fays  he)  it  gave  me  pain  to  obferve 
‘ in  a weaver  and  his  wife.  Their  daughter,  a girl  of  ten 
« years  old,  had  laboured  under  the  fame  diftemper;  her 
‘ fymptoms  were  a burning  heat,  a very  frequent  and 
« quick  pulfe,  with  an  excruciating  pain  of  the  head  in  the 
« time  of  the  paroxyfm,  and  drowfinefs  without  fleep  during 
« the  remiflion  ; by  a potion  which  worked  upwards  and 

* downwards,  by  the  ufe  of  diluent  and  acefcent  drinks,  and 
« a fecond  purging,  fhe  was  beginning  to  recover,  when  her 

* father  took  to  his  bed ; upon  coming  to  him  I did  not  find 

* him  extremely  ill,  I ordered  a medicine  to  vomit  and 

* purge,  and  an  antifeptic  ptifen,  four  ounces  of  which  he 

‘ was 
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* was  to  drink  every  hour  night  and  day.  At  that  time  I left 

* the  city  to  vifit  my  dear  mother,  who  was  attacked  with  a 

* nervous  fiver ; returning  after  three  days,  I found  him 

* raving,  fhort-breathed,  convulfed,  with  an  inflated  abdo- 

* men,  and  a very  frequent  pulfe  ; there  were  no  evacua- 

* tions  by  ftool,  nor  of  urine.  Accidentally  I perceived  a 

* potion  ftanding  upon  a table  by  the  bedfide,  and  looking 
‘ at  it,  I found  it  to  be  the  emetic  medicine  I had  preferibed 

* four  days  before.  Upon  my  afking  the  reafon  of  this  ne- 

* gledt,  I was  told,  that  thofe  about  him  had  judged  him  too 

* weak  to  bear  an  evacuation  ; laying  afide  at  the  fame  time 

* the  acidulated  drink,  and  with  an  intention  to  fupport  his 
‘ ftrength  as  they  thought,  they  had  crammed  the  man, 

‘ againft  his  will,  with  ftrong  beef  foups,  fweet  bread 

* made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  ftrong  red  wine  ; and 
‘ with  a view  of  promoting  a fweat,  had  given  Venice  treacle 

* with  a deco&ion  of  Scordium  hence  that  number  of  cruel 

* fymptoms,  which  made  the  cafe  almoft  defperate.  But  that 

* 1 might  not  feem  to  leave  the  patient  to  die,  I ordered 

* emollient  and  gently  cathartic  clyfters  to  be  inje&ed  every 

* fix  hours.  I preferibed  alfo  acefcent  drink  of  the  fame  ten- 

* dency,  and  blifters  to  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet. 

* The  following  night  he  grew  more  compofed,  had  three 

* ftools  and  made  water  plentifully,  when  we  entertained 

* fome  hope ; I directed  the  continuance  of  the  fame  medi- 

* cines,  being  again  obliged  to  go  out  of  town.  What  was 
‘ the  confequence  ? his  relations,  endeavouring  to  fupport 

* his  ftrength  (his  delirium  rather)  declining  together  with 

* the  fever,  threw  afide  the  medicines  a fecond  time,  as  I 

* learned  from  the  apothecary,  and  having  recourfe  to  I don’t 

* know  what  poifons,  cornpounded  under  the  fpecious  title 

* of  Cardiacs,  by  a cruel  death  put  a period  on  the  feventh 

* day  of  the  diftemper  to  the  life  of  this  unhappy  man,  who 
‘ was  born  to  more  days  if  he  had  been  deftitutc  of  all  help : 
c his  wife  fnatched  away  by  a like  fate,  fcarcely  furvived  him- 

* three  days.’ 

Having  finifhed  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  the  difeafe,  our 
Author  proceeds  to  conftder,  under  diftindl  heads,  various 
circumftanccs  regarding  the  patient’s  diet,  relapfes,  tranfla- 
tions  of  the  morbific  matter,  and  other  confequences  of  the 
difeafe.  His  obfervatious  in  regard  to  bleeding  are  very  fen- 
fible ; he  precludes  the  ufe  of  phlebotomy,  except  where 
there  is  an  evident  plethora  in  the  beginning  of  inflamma-' 
tory  diftempers,  and  in  fanguine  and  robuft  conftitutions ; 
luthe  particularly  endeavours  to  dcraonftrate  the  ill  efte&s' 

of 
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of  venefe&ion,  in  all  difeafes  that  have  a tendency  to  putre- 
faction. This  diflertation  on  bleeding  affords  feveral  ufeful 
remarks  and  falutary  cautions,  worth  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners. 

In  feparate  articles  likewife,  Dr.  Tiffot  makes  fome  ob- 
servations on  abforbent  medicines,  Sudorifics,  Diuretics,  Car- 
diacs, and  Narcotics,  and  in  general  {hows  their  impropriety 
in  the  diftemper  he  treats  of.  He  concludes,  with  recom- 
mending the  excellency  of  the  prophylactic  part  of  phylic,  or 
the  method  of  prevention  ; and  laying  down  fome  aphorifms, 
or  practical  canons. 

We  {hall  finifh  this  article  with  obferving,  that  it  is  only 
the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  book,  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  doClrine 
and  obfervations,  that  can  recommend  it  for  to  readers  that 
do  not  chiefly  attend  to  thefe,  it  will  appear  extremely  dry 
and  unpleafing,  from  the  multiplicity  of  ftale  encomiums  on 
the  ancients,  compliments  to  modern  authors,  and  numerous 
quotations  from  all.  Thefe,  however,  are  blemifhcs  for 
which  the  Author  is  not  properly  anfwerable,  being  a mode 
of  writing,  which  formerly  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and  is 
ftill  in  repute  in  that  country  where  the  eflay  was  written. 
As  to  the  tranflation,  the  Reader  will  judge  of  its  merit,  from 
the  fpecimens  we  have  given. 


Reflections  of  a Portuguefe  upon  the  Memorial  prefented  by  the  fe- 
fluits  to  his  prefent  Holinefs  Pope  Clement  XIII.  Tran  fated  from 
the  copy  printed  by  Authority  at  Liflbon.  To  which  is  addedy 
the  Opinion  of  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals ,,  to  whom  the 
fluid  Memorial  was  referred  by  the  Pope.  8vo.  2 s.  Millar. 

TH  E Jefuits  having  been  accufed,  by  his  Portuguefe 
Majefty,  to  the  Holy  See,  the  late  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
admitted  the  accufation  : but,  not  being  able  perfonally  to 
determine  the  matter,  he  referred  it  to  the  Cardinal  of  Sal- 
danha;  whom  he  appointed  vifitor  of  the  company,  and 
veiled  with  full  powers  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  their 
conduCl,  and  proceed  therein  as  the  cafe  might  require. 

The  Cardinal  foon  found  fufficient  reafon  to  declare  thefe 
good  Fathers,  guilty  of  trade  and  merchandizing,  contrary 
to  the  exprefs  rules  and  precepts  of  the  church.  On  which, 
he  publifhed  an  ediCt  to  that  efFeCt,  and  fufpended  the  religi- 
ous 
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ous  of  this  order,  from  confeffing  or  preaching  throughout 
his  diocel's.  From  this  fpecimen  of  the  Cardinal’s  proceed- 
ing, the  Jefuits  became  juitly  apprehenfive  of  meeting  with 
little  favour  at  his  hands,  during  the  progrefs  of  his  vifita- 
tion.  They,  accordingly  applied  to  the  prefent  Pope,  to 
whom  the  General  of  their  order  prefented  a memorial ; 
complaining  of  the  injurious  treatment  they  had  already  fuf- 
fered,  or  had  reafon  to  expeX : endeavouring  at  the  fame 
time  to  exculpate  themfelvcs,  and  call  an  odium  on  the  Car- 
dinal for  irregular  behaviour. 

It  is  this  memorial,  which  gave  rife  to  the  reflexions  be- 
fore us  ; in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Jefuits,  in  general,  is 
treated  with  no  lefs  feverity,  than  their  artful  infmuations  are 
with  juftice  expofed  and  cenfured.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
thefe  refleXions,  indeed,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  a mafter- 
ly  writer ; and,  notwithftanding  it  appears,  by  the  afperity 
with  which  he  conftantly  fpeaks  of  the  order,  that  he  is  a 
partizan  of  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  probably  employed  to 
undertake  the  work  he  engaged  in,  he  fhews  himfelf  through- 
out to  be  perfeXly  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjeX,  and  as 
well  (killed  in  making  the  mod  of  his  argument. 

He  methodically  divides  their  memorial,  which  is  never- 
thelefs  a (hort  one,  into  twenty-one  heads ; and  confiders, 
and  replies,  feparately  and  fatisfaXorily  to,  each  article.  Of 
thefe,  the  ninth  and  eleventh  are  the  mod  material : the  firft, 
relating  to  the  innocence  of  the  order,  as  to  the  crimes 
charged  upon  the  individuals  ; and  the  laft  to  their  pretenfions 
to  favour,  on  account  of  the  eminent  fervices  they  have 
rendered  to  Chriftianity  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  Author  confiders  both  thefe  points  at  large,  proving 
beyond  difpute,  that  befides  the  many  horrid  fchemes  of  aflaf- 
fination,  rebellion  and  rapine,  in  which  they  have  been  oc- 
cafionally  concerned,  the  whole  order  are  univerfally  guilty 
of  the  bafeft  arts  of  fraud,  traffic  and  ufury. 

We  (hall  feleX  a paff.ige  from  what  the  writer  obferves  on 
this  head  ; whereby,  the  Reader  will  fee,  how  low  the  Je- 
fuits will  ftoop  in  their  dealings,  rather  than  omit  the  lea ft 
opportunity  of  increafing  their  wealth.  After  having  given 
feveral  inftances  of  their  being  concerned  in  infurances,  and 
other  very  confiderable  mercantile  engagements,  he  goes  on 
thus  : 

« I grant  you  that  the  Father  General  might  diflemble 
* thefe  things  out  of  prudence,  and  flatter  himfelf,  that  no 

‘ one. 
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* one,  not  immediately  concerned,  would  take  the  trouble  of 
‘ examining  into  them,  or  of  turning  over  heaps  of  old 

* papers,  buried  in  the  archives.  But  why  was  he  fo  im- 

* prudent,  God  forgive  him  for  it,  as  to  fix  on  Rome  for  the 
‘ place  of  examining  the  Cardinal  of  Saldanha’s  edi£l  con- 
‘ cerning  the  commerce  of  the  Jefuits,  and  to  attempt  to  de- 
‘ ceive  the  Pope,  under  whofe  eyes,  and  under  thofe  of  the 

* whole  Roman  people,  they  now  carry  on  a Trade  as  exten- 
‘ five  and  lucrative,  as  it  is  fcandalous  and  fordid?  To  be- 

* gin  with  the  article  of  Wine.  They  fell  it,  not  only  by 

* whole-fale,  but  alfo  by  retail,  having  to  that  end  Taverns 
« which  belong  to  them.  What  is  more,  to  extend  their 
‘ traffic  therein  as  much  as  they  can,  they  buy  the  grapes 
1 before-hand  of  the  poor  hulbandmen,  by  advancing  them 

* money,  or  corn,  in  the  winter,  when  thofe  neceffitous 

* people  are  forced  to  fell  for  whatever  they  can  get.  I my- 

* i'elf,  when  I was  at  Rome,  in  my  excurfions  to  Frafcati, 

* Monte  Porzio,  Marino,  Albano,  &c.  have  often  been  an 

* accidental  witnefsofthe  monopoly;  and  I remember  having 

* fometimes  met  fixty,  or  more,  carts  loaded  with  barrels 
‘ full  of  grapes,  purchafed  by  the  Jefuits  in  the  above 

* manner. 

‘ Likewife,  myfelf,  and  feveral  of  my  companions,  fomc 

* of  whom  are  now  at  Rome,  and  others  returned  here, 
‘ were  witnefies,  that  Cacao,  Coffee,  Sugar,  China,  Cho- 
» colate,  Linnen,  Lace  of  all  kinds.  Tobacco,  Snuff,  Silk, 

< Velvet,  Cloth,  Indian  quilts,  &c.  were  fold  in  the  pro- 
t felled  houfes  of  the  Jefuits  in  that  city.  This  we  are  fure 
c of,  becaufe  we  ourfelves  frequently  bought  many  of  thofe 
t things  of  them ; and  feveral  Cardinals,  Princes,  and  per- 

< fons  of  diftin&ion,  can  teftify  the  fame,  if  they  pleafe. 

< One  of  our  countrymen,  a gentleman  of  note,  laid  out 
« near  200  Crowns,  in  Linnen,  counterpoints,  and  china- 

< ware,  in  the  profefled  Houfe,  in  December  1757  ; and  a 
t French  Lady  did  the  fame,  in  the  fame  month,  as  will  ap- 
t pear  by  the  books  of  Father  Carvaglio,  Calhicr  of  the 
( Magazine  and  Commerce  of  Portugal,  whom  I,  and  all 
( Rome,  know  perfectly  well. 

‘ The  Pope,  and  the  Father  General,  cannot  be  igno- 
‘ rant  of  the  Trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  Apothecary’s 

* fhop  in  the  Roman  College,  notwithftanding  the  prohibit 

* tion  fo  often  publifhed,  forbiding  the  Regulars  to  fell  Me- 
‘ dicines,  and  particularly  in  contempt  of  that  of  Benedift 
‘ XIV.  in  his  Edi£t  of  the  13th  of  July  1756,  in  which, 

* fpeaking  exprefsly  of  the  Jefuits,  he  forbids  them  to  fell 

‘ any 
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* any  fort  of  medicament.  Ample  or  compound,  prepared  or 
4 not  prepared,  &c.  And  yet  it  has  been  reckoned  and 

* proved  that  the  Apothecary’s  (hop  of  this  College  vends 

* yearly  near  three  thoufand  pounds  of  Theriaca,  at  double 

* the  price  that  other  Apothecaries  fell  it. 

‘You  will  not  wonder  at  my  knowing  all  thefe  things, 

* if  you  confider  how  long  I lived  at  Rome  : but  you  will 

* perhaps  be  furprized,  though  I allure  you  it  is  fact,  that 

* they  have  reached  the  ears,  if  I may  fo  fay,  of  all  Lifbon, 
4 and  that  the  King  himfelf  is  not  ignorant  of  them.  I my- 
‘ felf  have  learnt  things  here,  which  I never  fo  much  as 

* heard  of  at  Rome.  1 knew,  indeed,  that  the  Jefuits  keep  a 
‘ Ihop  in  their  Seminary,  in  which  they  fell  hard-ware, 
‘ (lockings,  (luffs,  cloth,  and  many  other  things,  which 

* they  fay  are  for  the  ufe  of  their  Collegians ; and  I know 
4 too  that  they  fell  there,  during  Lent,  a kind  of  loaves 

* called  Maritozzi,  and,  the  whole  year  round,  common 
‘ bread  to  many  of  their  devotees  : but  I did  not  know  an 

* artful  trick  of  theirs,  which  is,  that  on  certain  days  of 
1 great  folemnity,  when  the  bakers  of  the  city  are  forbid 

* to  heat  their  ovens,  the  Jefuits  bake  in  their  Seminary,  and 

* get  a confiderable  proAt  by  it,  that  being  then  the  only 

* place  where  new  bread  can  be  had.  All  this  dirty,  vile, 
‘ mechanic  traffic  does  not  furprize  me  after  what  I faw  done 

* at  Tivoli,  where  a poor  woman  came  to  the  Noviciate- 

* houle  of  the  Jefuits  for  three  pennyworth  of  cheefe,  and 
‘ was  ferved  with  it,  in  my  prefence,  as  readily  as  if  (he  had 

* gone  to  a Chandler’s-fhop.’ 

Our  Author  proceeds  to  prove  them  largely  concerned  in 
the  exchange ; that  they  keep  a public  bank  at  Rome,  and 
remit  immenfe  fums  to  and  from  the  feveral  Catholic  coun- 
tries wherein  they  refide.  ‘ Not  only  all  this  is  known, 

* (fays  he)  but  alio  that  the  Jefuits  get  much  greater  proAts 
‘ than  the  fecular  merchants,  becaufe  they  have  greater  ad- 

* vantages  in  buying  and  tranfporting  their  goods,  they  enjoy 
‘ feveral  exemptions  from  taxes,  have  fewer  expences  to  pay 
‘ for  ware-houi'e  room,  clerks,  &c.  and,  which  inhances  their 
‘ gains  more  than  all  the  reft,  becaufe  they  fell  their  wares  dearer 
‘ than  any  other  people,  under  pretence  of  their  being  better. 
4 An  indifputable  proof  of  this  laft  article  is,  that  their  Bills 

* of  Exchange  bear  a higher  price  than  thofe  of  other 

* Merchants,  as  I myfelf  experienced,  when,  complaining 
‘ to  the  Fathers  Cabral  and  Carvaglio,  one  day  that  I took 

* a Bill  of  Exchange  of  them,  that  Belloni,  and  other 

4 Bankers, 
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* Bankers,  allowed  me  a 12th  per  cent,  more  than  they  did 

* upon  the  Bills  I drew,  and  a 20th  or  a 23d  per  cent,  more 

* upon  thole  I took,  they  anfwered.  There  is  a great  dtffe- 

* reace.  Sir,  between  the  Bank  cf  the  Company,  and  the  Banks  of 
4 Seculars.  Theje  lajl  may  fail,  but  that  of  the  Company  never 
4 can.  This  is  their  language  to  every  body,  and  the  good- 

* natured  world  believes  it.  But,  my  Friend,  it  is  fo  far 

* from  being  true  that  the  Bank  of  the  Jefuits  cannot  fail, 

* that  it  actually  did  fail  at  Seville,  in  the  year  1645,  for  four 

* hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Ducats,  and  the  failure  wa6 
‘ judged  fraudulent,  becaufe  it  was  found  to  have  been  prer 

* meditated  long  before,  as  appears  from  the  juridical  pro- 

* ceedings  on  that  occafion,  and  from  the  original  Letters  of 

* Father  Peter  de  Avillcs,  then  Provincial  of  Andalulia,  an- 

* nexed  to  thofe  proceedings.  It  was  premeditated,  with  a 

* defign  to  defraud  the  parties  interefted,  though  fo  enor- 

* mous  a robbery  could  not  polfibly  be  committed  without 

* entirely  ruining  a great  number  of  families.  Whoever 
c would  know  how  great  is  the  induftry  of  the  Jefuits,  and  with 
‘ what  eafe  they  trample  upon  the  holy  Laws  of  Nature,  of 
4 (Thrift,  and  of  the  Church,  need  only  read  the  abftradt 
4 of  this  Procefs,  which  has  been  printed  feveral  times. 

* The  beft  was,  that  thefe  Reverend  Fathers,  in  hopes  of 
4 getting  their  caule  laid  before  an  Ecclefiaftical  court,  where 
4 they  knew  they  could  beft  exercife  their  fubtilties,  and  avail 
4 themfelves  of  feveral  pretended  immunities,  infilled  that 
4 their  Bank  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  Church  property. 

* But  the  King  and  his  Council  treated  them  as  they  deferved, 

* looking  upon  them  as  real  Traders,  and,  as  fuch,  fubjedt 
4 to  the  judgment  of  the  fecular  Magiftrates,  to  whom  his 
4 Majefty  referred  them.  The  venerable  Palafox,  in  his 
4 above  mentioned  Letter  to  the  Pope,  complains  of  this  in- 
4 famous  fraud  in  thefe  words  ; “ The  populous  city  of  Se- 
44  ville  weeps : The  Widows  of  Andalulia,  the  Minors, 
“ Orphans,  diftrefted  Virgins,  honeft  Priefts,  and  Seculars,  cry 
44  out  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  Jefuits,  who,  after 
44  plundering  them  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  thoufand  Du- 
44  cats,  andfpending  them  either  for  their  own  ufes,  or  at  Law, 
44  are  become  Bankrupts.  Thefe  Fathers  having,  to  the  great 
44  fcandal  of  all  Spain,  been  accufed  and  convifted  of  fraud 
44  herein  (for  which  any  but  a Religious  would  be  punifhed 
44  with  death),  infilled  that,  as  Ecclefiaftics,  they  were  in- 
44  titled  to  the  immunities  of  the  Church,  and  appointed 
44  their  own  Truftees : but  at  length,  the  Caufe  being  laid 
44  before  the  Royal  Council  of  Gallile,  it  was  decided,  that 

Rev.  July  1760.  E 44  the 
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“ the  Jefuits,  having  trafficked  and  carried  on  Trade  like 
Laymen,  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  Laymen,  and,  as 
fuch,  to  be  judged  by  Lay  Judges.  This  unhappy  multi- 
“ tude  of  ruined  people  now  fue  the  Jefuits  for  their  money, 
“ their  means  of  fuftenance,  their  portions,  their  patrimo- 
“ nies,  in  the  Secular  Courts  of  Juftice,  grievoufly  com- 
“ plaining,  and  branding  them  with  the  name  of  fraudulent 
“ Bankrupts.” 

With  refpedt  to  the  boafted  fervices  of  the  Jefuits,  on 
which  they  found  their  pretentions  to  the  eflecm  and  reverence 
of  mankind  the  Father-General,  fays  our  Author,  had 
better  not  have  touched  upon  that  firing.  Too  many  books 
ate  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  in  which  an  exa&  calculation 
is  made  of  the  good  and  evil,  which  the  Jefuits  have  done  to 
the  Chriflian  Church:  and  whoever  is  not  wilfully  blind 
and  obflinate,  mull  fee,  to  the  greatefl  conviflion,  that  the 
good  they  have  done  is  only  fuperficial  and  feemingly  fuch ; 
but  that  the  evil  is  real,  feverely  felt,  and  very  great.  He 
goes  on,  neverthelefs,  to  point  out  the  merits  of  the  order, 
in  this  refpedt ; confidering  the  validity  of  their  pretenfions, 
by  what  they  have  really  done  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
falvation  of  fouls,  either  of  Infidels,  Heretics , or  Catholics. 

And  firft,  fays  he,  ‘ With  regard  to  the  Infidels,  fince  a 

* St.  Francis  Xavier  (of  whom  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

* he  was  a Jcfuit),  the  Father  General  will  find  very  few 
‘ Miffionaries  of  his  Order  who  have  been,  I do  not  fay 

* Saints,  but  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Chrift.  On  the 
‘ other  hand,  he  will  find  great  numbers  who  not  only  have 

* not  aimed  at  propagating  the  Faith,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

* have  oppofed  it,  and  encouraged  Idolatry,  mixed  with  the 
‘ holy  Gofpel.  China,  Tunkin,  Cochin-china,  Malabar, 

* and  feveral  other  places,  in  which  they  have  been  guilty  of 

* the  mofl  horrid  fcandals,  witnefs  this  truth.  The  moil 

* venerable  Bifhops  have  been  treated  there  with  fuch  indig- 
‘ nity  to  their  facred  character,  as  could  not  be  believed,  if 
‘ the  fails  were  not  attefled  by  indifputable  witnefles.  The 

* fame  has  happened  in  Mexico,  Paraguay,  the  kingdom  of 

* the  Mogol,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

* I fay  nothing  of  the  Million  of  Japan,  obtained  by  the 
‘ poor  Francifcans  at  the  price  of  fo  much  of  their  blood, 
‘ and  irretrievably  loft  by  the  covetous  defires  of  the  Jefuits, 
‘ who,  till  the  year  1597,  made  merchandizing  their  object 

* there,  as  is  related  by  Francis  Carletti  in  his  account  of  the 

* Faft-Indies,  printed  at  Florence  in  1701,  where,  C.  I. 

4 p.98. 
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* p.  98.  fpeaking  of  the  city  of  Macao,-  he  fays ; “ there 
**  are  likewife  here  Religious  of  the  Company  of  Jefus,  who 
“ have  a Church,  which  they  call  their  College,  and  in 
“ which  are  many  Priefts  and  Lay-brothers.  Some  of  thefe 
“ lait  flip  privately  over  to  the  Continent,  and  others  to  Japan, 
“ where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
44  Portuguese.”  4 The  Father  General  ought  not  to  look  upon 

* this  author  as  evil-minded $ fince  he  is  neither  an  Ecclefiaftic, 

* nor  a Religious,  but  a Merchant,  and  a Layman,  who  Itaid 
‘ five  months  in  Japan,  in  that  fame  year  1597,  after  the  perfe- 
‘ cution  began  againft  the  Chrillians,  who  were  then  thought 

* to  amount  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls, 
4 twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  being  baptized  every  year, 
4 as  the  fame  Carletti  informs  us,  p.  57.  He,  I fay,  can 

* furely,  not  be  called  evil-minded , fince  he  fays  all  the  good 
4 he  can  of  the  Jefuits,  and  implicitly  adopts  their  maxims  ; 

4 adding,  that  they  trade  out  of  neceffity,  as  he  had  been  in* 

* formed  by  their  Vifitor  Father  Alexander  Valignani.  The 
4 poor  man  believed  it,  and  therefore  wrote  it ; but,  not  to 
‘ hazard  his  own  veracity,  he  mentions  that  Father  as  his 
4 authority. 

4 This  plain  and  honeft  writer  tells  us  fp.  50  and  51), 

* that  the  Jefuits  were  the  people  who  fowed  difeord  and  con- 

* fufion  in  this  Million,  as  they  do  every  where  elfe.  After 
‘ having  related,  that,  in  the  year  1593,  certain  Religious 

* of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  came  from  the  Philippine 
4 Iflands,  and  began  to  preach  and  baptize  in  the  city  of 
4 Macao,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  he  adds : 
44  that  other  Religious  of  the  fame  Order  coming  afterwards 
44  from  the  fame  place,  with  a like  defire  to  propagate  their 
44  holy  Religion  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  began  to 
44  preach  with  greater  fervor  than  was  perhaps  prudent  at 
44  that  time,  and  were  followed  by-vaft  crowds,  who  fan  to 
44  hear  thefe  new  Minifters,  and  their  facred  myfteries,  which 
44  they  all  celebrated  with  great  charity  and  devotion,  though 
44  they  were  forbid  fo  to  do  under  pain  of  Excommunica- 
44  tion.”  4 Here  you  may  perhaps  imagine  that  this  Ejt- 
4 communication  was  thundered  out  by  the  idolatrous  Priefts 
4 of  the  Japonefe.  No,  my  Friend ; the  Catholic  B'Jhop , 
4 who  was  of  the  Company  of  Jefus,  pronounced  it  againfl  thefe 
4 Francifcan  Fathers , by  virtue  of  a Brief  of  Pope  Gregory 
4 XIII.  in  favour  of  the  Jefuits.  Judge  by  this,  how  cau- 
4 dous  the  See  of  Rome  ought  to  be  of  making  Jefuits 
4 Bilhops,  efpecially  for  foreign  Millions.  The  Francifcans 
4 alledged  a poftcrior  Brief  of  Sixtus  V.  impawering  them 

E 2 4 to 
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to  preach  all  over  the  world,  beeaufc  the  whole  world  was 
4 the  Million  which  Chrift  allotted  to  his  Difciples.  From 

* hence  aroie  the  diffentions  between  thefe  two  Orders, 

* which  every  one  is  acquainted  with. 

‘You  will  find,  by  the  way,  in  this  place  of  Carletti> 
‘ that  the  Martyrs  of  Japan,  fo  much  boafted  of  ,by  tire  Je- 
‘ fuits,  where  three  domettics  belonging  to  the  Houfe  in 
‘ which  the  Francifcans  lived;  that  they  were  Japonefe  by 
‘ birth,  and  Laymen  ; that  they  were  condemned  as  accom- 
4 plices  with  the  faid  Francifcans,  and  that  they  put  on  the 
4 habit  of  the  Jefuits  when  they  were  going  to  be  crucified 

* (p.  56).  Thcfe  Fathers,  as  Carletti  will  farther  inform 
4 you,  were  put  to  death  for  telling  the  Emperor  a Lye,  per- 

* haps  with  a good  intention,  in  affirming  that  the  mer- 
4 chandife  found  on  board  a Spanifb  fhip  which  that  Mo- 

* narch  had  feized  unjuttly,  belonged  to  their  Order.  They 
‘ hoped  thereby  to  render  a fervice  to  the  lawful  owners  of 
‘ the  goods,  but,  unfortunately,  gave-  fuch  fcandal  to  the 
‘ Infidels,  that  the  Emperor,  highly  incenled,  cried  out ; 
4 What  ! do  thefe  Religious  zvho  have  fo  often  told  us  of  their 
4 poverty , now  fay  that  the  Cargo  of  this  Ship  belongs  to  them  ? 
4 Certainly  I believe  they  mijl  be  bad  meny  falfe , and  lyars, 
4 ’Tis  true,  he  afterwards  added  alfo,  their  having  preached 
1 the  Faith  contrary  to  his  command : but  that  they  had 

* done  for  feme  time,  and  he  knew  it,  and  either  tolerated 

* it,  or  teemed  not  to  know  it ; fo  that  the  firft  and  chief 
4 reafon  of  their  being  condemned,  was  their  affecting  that 
4 the  above-mentioned  merchandife  belonged  to  them. 

‘ The  Jefuits  give  the  very  fame  fcandal  now,  by  pre- 
‘ tending  to  be  poor,  begging  from  door  to  door,  praying 
‘ for  affiftance,  collecting  great  alms,  entrapping  inheritan- 
4 ces,  and,  with  all  thefe  riches,  carrying  on  a prodigious 
4 trade.  But  in  this  their  fcandal  is  widely  different  front 
4 that  of  the  Francifcans.  Thefe  laft  fcandalize  the  Japo- 
4 nefe  by  pretending  to  be  rich  when  they  were  really  poor': 
4 whereas  the  Jefuits  fcandalize  the  world  by  pretending  to 
4 be  poor,-  when  they  are  in  reality  immenfely  rich ; and 
4 they  have  this  farther  advantage  on  their  fide,  that 
4 their  riches  do  not  fcandalize  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
4 The  fentence  agaiaft  the  good  Fathers  in  Japan  was 
4 executed  three  or  four  months  before  Carletti’s  arri- 
4 rival  in  that  country,  by  fattening  them  to  a crofs,  and 
4 then  piercing  them  through  with  two  fpears,  run  into  each 
4 fide  and  out  at  the  back.  . - - • . • • 
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‘ To  return  to  the  Jefuits  ; 1 fhall  not  fay  any  thing  of 
‘ their  proceedings  in  Canada  againft  the  Reformed  Fathers, 
‘ in  Pondicheri  and  Tunkin  againft  the  Capucines,  in  Siam 
‘ againft  thofe  of  the  foreign  Millions,  every  where  againft 

* the  Dominicans,  in  Europe  againft  the  Apoftolical  Vicars  j 

* and  particularly  in  England  againft  the  Bilhop  of  Chalcc- 

* don  ; referring  myfelf  on  this  fubjeft  to  the  great  and 
‘ holy  book  of  Peteus  Aurelius,  which  the  Jefuits  have  per- 

* fecuted  fo  much,  and  tried  every  ftratagem  to  get  con- 

* demned,  but  in  vain.  Who  but  they  could  have  been 

* capable  of  caufing  the  almoft  entire  ruin  of  the'  once 

* flourifhing  Million  of  Holland,  infomuch  that  the  States 

* have  been  obliged  to  forbid  them  ever  to  come  within 
‘ their  territories  ? Juftly  it  is  that  Baron  Neftefuranoi,  * a 

* Mufcovite,  fays  of  them  in  his  Hiftorical  Memoirs  printed 

* at  Amfterdam  in  1725  ; “ They  infmuate  themfelves  every 
“ where,  if  there  be  but  the  leaft  profpedl  of  gain. — They  are 
“ capable  of  caufing  the  greateft  diforders  in  any  State,  and 
“ therefore  ought  to  be  abhorred  by  every  pious  and  prudent 
*e  man."  ‘ 7'hey  have  done  both  thefe  things  in  the  Do- 

* minions  of  His  Moft  Faithful  Majefty,  and  are  doing  the 
‘ fame  in  other  places.  They  want  to  domineer  every  where 
‘ and  upon  all  occafions,  and  to  enrich  themfelves  at  any 

* rate.  Woe  to  him  who  oppofes  them,  who  does  not  fer- 

* vilely  follow  their  maxims,  and  blindly  fecond  their  de- 
‘ fires.  I call  to  witnefs  all  the  Religious  Orders,  the  Priefts 

* of  the  Millions,  the  Apoftolical  Vicars,  the  Legates  of 
4 the  Holy  See,  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda,  and  the 
‘ Popes  themfelves.  All  thefe  unanimouflv  agree,  that  the 

* greateft  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  and  eftablifhment  of  the 
‘ Gofpel  proceeds  from  thofe  Fathers,  and  that  Chriftianity 

* would  now  have  been  in  a more  flourilhing  ftate  in  China, 

* than  in  any  other  country,  if  the  Jefuits  had  never  enter- 

* ed  into  that  Kingdom.  Thefe,  my  Friend,  are  the  gr^at 

* fervices  which  they  have  done  the  Church  with  rcl'peiSt  to 
‘ Infidels.’ 

Again,  fays  our  Author,  with  refpeft  t«  the  growth  of 
Herefy,  the  prog  sc  fs  of  which  the  Jefuits  pretend  they  have 
fo  formidably  oppofed  ; nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
they  themfelves  have  broached  fome  of  the  moft  dangerous 
to  the  Romifti  Church,  and  the  moft  pernicious  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people,  that  have  ever  been  embraced.  He  makes 
it  appear  that,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  the  Proteftants  them- 
felves  have  not  ftruck  bolder  at  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  Pope, 
ftun  have  the  Jefuits.  The  impudent  doctrine  of  f ather 

E 3 Bcnzi, 
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Benzi,  that  to  kifs  the  cheek,  and  handle  the  breafts  of  d 
Nun,  is  not  an  immodeft  a&ion, — this  writer  affirms  alfo, 
to  have  been  univerfally  received  and  defended  by  the  Jefuits, 
notwithftanding  Benedict  XIV.  condemned  the  fcandalous 
diflertation  of  that  modcjl  Cafuift. 

As  to  the  great  fervices  they  boaft  of  having  done  the 
Church,  continues  our  Author,  they  vanilh  on  a neac 
view,  and  are  reduced  to  mere  appearances.  ‘ It  is  the 
f want  of  foljd  realjty  which  makes  them  magnify  and  cry 

* up  fo  pompoufly  as  tfyey  do,  in  their  Accounts  and  Hifto- 

4 ries,  the  prowefies  and  labours  of  their  Company,  to  make 

* the  world  conceive  a mighty  opinion  of  them,  as  if  they 

* alone  were  able  to  affift  the  Church.  I will  give  you  an 

5 unanfwerable  proof,  to  which  the  Jefuits  muft  fubmit,  for 
4 they  themfelves  furnilh  it.  It  is  in  their  Imago  primi  fecuhy 
4 Pitture  of  the  firjl  Age,  tAc.  p.  376.  where  they  relate  how, 

* in  1640,  they  celebrated  the  Prayers  of  forty  hours  in 
‘ their  Church  of  Jefus  at  Rome,  the  three  laft  Days  of  the 
4 Carnival ; not  at  their  own  expence,  but  at  that  of  a Bro- 
4 therhood  formed  by  them  in  that  Profefted  houfe,  im- 
‘ der  the  title  of  the  Afiuraption  of  pur  Lady.  The  Fefti- 

* val  was  in  honour  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  and  coft  nine 
4 thoufand  florins.  Hear  their  own  modeft  and  pious  de- 
4 fcription  of  it.  44  A building  was  created  in  honour  of 
44  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  in  the  Farnefian 
44  Temple  of  the  Society  of  Jefus.”  4 They  then  relate  in 
4 what  this  honour  confifted.  44  This  building  was  an  hun- 
44  dred  and  twenty  palms  in  height,  and  eighty  in  breadth, 
44  adorned  with  fine  ftatues,  pictures,  hiftorical  and  einble- 
44  matical  reprefcntations,  wonderful  to  behold  (not  a word 
44  of  their  being  caculatcd  or  intended  to  raife  devotion)  ; 
44  and  the  whole  was  illuminated  with  upwards  of  four  thou- 
44  fand  lights,  none  of  the  flames  of  which  were  vifible  to 
t4*  the  Spectators.”  ‘ That  is  to  fay,  with  finall  lamps,  in 
4 the  fame  manner  as  the  Scenes  of  a Play  - houfe  are 
4 illuminated.  44  Here  the  divine  Service  was  performed 
44  with  fuch  pomp,  and  fuch  fwcct  melody  of  the  Pope’s 
44  Band  of  Mufic,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  render 
44  it  the  moft  majeftic  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
44  except  the  pcrfonal  prefence  of  His  Holinefs.  The  Ser- 
“ vice  Was  performed  by  the  moft  llluftrious  and  moft  Re- 
44  verend  Lord  Alphonfus  Gonzaga,  Archbifhop  of  Rhodes. 
44  Seventeen  Cardinals,  and  almoft  all  the  Prelates  of  the 
44  Court  of  Rome  affifted  at  it ; and  five  other  Cardinals, 
44  excited  by  the  piety  of  thefc  ftrft,  came  during  the  three 
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<t  days,  together  with  the  Minifters  of  all  the  foreign 
t4  Princes,  &c.  fo  that  this  Feftival  looked  like  not  a pro- 
“ phane  Bacchanalian  afiembly,  but  a banquet  of  the  Court 
**  of  Heaven.”  * It  may  be  fo ; but,  to  me,  this  defcrip- 

* tion  feems  more  like  one  of  Balthazzar’s  banquets,  where 
‘ there  was  nothing  holy,  except  the  gold  and  filver  veflels 
‘ of  the  Temple.  Certain*  it  is,  that  the  Banquet  here  de- 
‘ fcribed  with  fo  much  pomp,  was  not  that  Sacrum  Convi- 

* vium,  that  holy  Banquet , in  which  the  Soul  is  nourilhed  by 
the  meek  and  fpotlefs  Lamb ; in  vrtiich  His  humble  and 

‘ painful  Paflion  is  commemorated,  and  by  which  the  Soul 
c is  filled  with  Grace,  and  hope  of  eternal  happinefs.  In 

* this  defcription,  there  is  no  room  for  either  profound  adora- 

* tion  before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  or  devout  fupplications, 

* or  due  mediations  upon  the  divine  Myftcries,  or  union  of  . 

* the  heart  with  God,  or  elevation  of  the  Soul  towards  Ce- 
e leftial  things,  or  thankfgivings  for  the  Mercies  of  Provi- 

* dence,  or  forrow  for  paft  faults,  or  pious  rcfolutions  to 

* amend  for  the  future.  All  that  I can  fee,  is,  a magnifi- 
‘ cent  theatre,  where  Pomp  and  Oftentation  fit  in  triumph, 

‘ attended  by  Vanity.  1 fee  immenfe  piles  raifed  with  great 
‘ art  and  fymmetry,  and  in  exait  proportions,  as  if  they  were 
*-  the  fubftantial  form  of  this  devotion.  I fee  fine  Statues, 

* Pictures,  Hiftories,  Emblems,  which  excite  the  wonder  of 

* the  beholders.  I fee  thoufands  of  Lights  fo  artfully  dif- 
‘ pofed,  that  they  remind  me  of  the  fineft  theatrical  repre- 

* fentations.  I hear  Mufic  and  Concerts  talked  of.  I read 

* the  lift  of  the  great  Perfonages,  Ambafl'adors,  Minifters, 

* and  others  diftinguilhed  by  their  temporal  Grandeur  ; and 

* I find,  that  the  prefence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontif  was 

* wanting,  not  to  increafe  the  Devotion  of  the  Spectators, 

* but  to  add  to  the  fplendor  of  the  Shew.’ 

To  fum  up  the  whole  of  the  fervices,  which  this  fpirlted 
and  fenfible  writer  attributes  to  the  Jefuits,  in  few  words, 
we  need  only  to  obferve  that  all  the  troubles,  tumults  and 
diflentions  which  have  defolated  the  Romifh  Church  for 
thefe  laft  two  hundred  years,  have  arifen  from  this  order ; 
of  which,  at  its  firft  inftifution,  the  College  of  Sorbonne 
made  this  remarkable  prediction.  Non  ad  adtficartdum , fed  ad 
dejlruendum , injiitutus.  Ordained  not  to  build  up  but  to 
deftroy. 

To  fpeak  our  own  fentiments  of  the  matter  ; we  muft 
obferye,  bv  all  that  we  have  heard  and  read  of  the  conduit 
of  the  Jefuits,  that  the  Author  of  thefe  Reflections  appears 
to  have  the  truth  generally  on  his  fide  j and  never  more  fo, 
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than  when  he  charges  them,  in  all  their  boafted  works  of 
piety,  under  pretence  of  feeking  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
with  feeking  nothing  but  their  own : that  very  book,  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  and  in  which  they 
blazon  out  and  exalt  to  the  (kies,  in  pcofe  and  verfc,  all  the 
good  they  tell  us  they  have  done  ; looking  like  a fummons  to 
God  to  pay  them,  with  intereft,  large  fums,  which  they 
claim  as  his  creditors.  Thele  are  the  words  of  our  Author, 
who  adds  : { The  Truth  is,  that  all  the  Accounts  which  the 

* Jefuits  publifh  in  Europe  concerning  their  Millions,  are  fo 

* many  Romances  of  their  own  inventing,  tiffues  of  lyes, 

* falfe  miracles,  and  fuppofititious  converfions,  calculated  to 

* deceive  the  Europeans ; tricks  of  which  they  have  often 
‘ been  convicted  by  perfons  who  have  been  in  thofe  diftant 

* countries,  at  the  very  times  they  fpeak  of.  The  Court  of 

* France  has  frequently  forbid  their  publifhing  thefe  ac- 

* counts,  fo  contrary  to  truth ; and  the  good  Fathers  have 
‘ obeyed,  by  fubftituting  their  Edyfying  Letters  in  the  room- 
‘ of  them.  Here,  Sir,  I muft  a(k  you  a curious  queftion. — 

‘ The  Jefuits  in  Europe  are  generally  thofe  who  write  the 
‘ Hiftory  of  their  Company,  and  to  this  end  they  fingle  out- 

* fome  of  their  Members,  whom  they  dignify  with  the  title 

* of  Hiftoriographers,  and  who  have  nothing  elfe  to  do. — — 

* I (hould  be  glad  to  know  why  all  thefe  Writers  follow  the 
£ fame  fij*ed  rule  of  giving  the  Public  only  feraps  of  Hiftory, 

* containing  things  which  happened  eighty  or  an  hundred- 

* years  before  the  publication  of  their  work.  Can  you  fatif- 
-*  fy  me  in  this  point  ? I have  always  fufpc&ed  their  reafon- 

* to  be,  that,  after  fo  long  a diftancc  of  time,  no  eye-wit- 
‘ nelFes  remain  alive  to  contradict  what  they  affert.  Who- 

* knows  how  they  may  reprefent,  an  hundred  years  hence, 
‘ what  now  happens  to  them  in  Portugal  ? ’ 

The  Jefuits,  we  know,  have  many  advocates  among  the 
polite  and  learned,  in  moft  European  nations  ; by  whom  it  is 
reprefented,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Milfionaries  of  this 
Order,  for  the  moft  and  beft  accounts  of  the  date  of  diftant 
countries,  with  the  arts,  cuftoms,  manners  and  religion  of 
their  inhabitants;  whom  in  return,  thofe  Fathers,  have  in- 
itrudted  in  the  arts,  fciences,  and  religion  of  Europe.  But 
it  is  certain,  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Jefuits  not  only  to 
Proteftant  Milfionaries,  but  even  to  thofe  of  different  orders 
i.n  their  own  church,  that  profelit.es  to  Chriftianity  in  gene- 
pal,  or  even  to  the  Romilh  Church  in  particular,  were  not 
worth  making  unlefs  they  were  alfo  profelites  to  their  order. 
To  believe  in  Chrift,  they  have  evidently  (hewn,  was  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  them,  unlefs  the  Convert  believed  alfo,  in  the  Je- 
fuits.  Whatever  merit,  therefore,  they  may  pretend  to  with 
the  learned;  or  whatever  ufe  Providence  may  have  made  of 
them,  in  paving  the  way  for  the  future  propagation  of  the 
Gofpel,  by  the  more  faithful  Minifters  of  a lefs  corrupted 
church  ; the  caufe  of  genuine  Chriftianity  is  as  little  obliged 
to  them  as  the  fovereign  Pontiff,  with  whom  they  would  make 
a merit  of  their  extraordinary  fervices. 

To  thofe  alfo,  who  think,  with  us,  that  moft  of  the  doc- 
trines and  diicipline  of  the  Romilh  church  are  contrary  to, 
and  incortfiftent  with,  the  evangelical  fimplicity  and  purity 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  ; and  that  the  feveral  inftitutions  of. 
the  various  orders  of  Priefts  are  rather  of  man  than  of  God, 
the  Jefuits  cannot  fail  of  being  efteemed  the  worff  let  of  men 
among  all  thole  that  profefs  Chriftianity. 


Two  ODES.  4to.  i s.  H.  Payne. 

THESE  two  fatirical  Odes,  which  have  the  novelty  of 
being  alfo  burleique,  are  executed  with  confiderable  fpi- 
rit,  tho’  intended  with  little  candour.  As  their  anonymous 
Author,  to  guard  againft  his  own  fting,  muff  avoid  that  ob- 
feurity  which  he  often  humouroufly  cenfures,  he  propofes,  with 
great  plainnefs,  in  the  full  ftanza  of  his  firft  Ode,  the  inge- 
nious and  learned  Mafon  and  Gray,  as  the  avowed  objedts  of 
his  fatire  and  parody.  We  (hall  not  pretend  to  be  pofitive, 
whether  he  means  the  fame  Gentlemen  again;  at  the  clofe  of 
his  fecond  Ode,  by  Lycophron,  and 

— H e whofe  verfe  affords 
A Bevy  of  the  choice/l  words, 

while  he  affociates  them,  not  very  ceremonioufly,  with  the 
worthy  and  truly  inoffenfive  Herring-Laureat,  and  that  uni- 
verfal  Scribe  Johnny,  whofe  unadulterated  firname  rhymes  to 
fill : tho’,  if  we  were  obliged  to  hazard  our  opinion,  we 
fhould  rather  give  it  in  the  affirmative,  from  an  unwillingnefs 
to  multiply  the  ohjedfe  of  this  Author’s  fatire. 

Our  Readers  who  are  Cbnnoiffeurs  in  the  Belles  Lettres » 
and  particularly  in  Englifh  Poetry,  have  very  probably  before  . 
this  date,  entered  into  all  the  intention  and  lpirit  of  thefe 
Odes  ; and  recurred,  on  this  account,  to  thofe  of  Mafon 
and  Gray,  which,  joined  to  the  general  approbation  they  re- 
ceived, have  eceafioned  them.  Hence  we  cannot  be  lup- 
- - pofed 
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pofed^o  ftirnifh  fuch  with  any  light,  and  with  very  little  new 
entertainment,  on  this  fubjedt.  But  as  many,  who  have  not 
confidered  and  compared  them  with  equal  _ attention,  may 
liflen  to  fuch  a brief  difeuffion  of  the  matter,  as  they  had  not 
Jeifure,  or  inclination,  to  make,  we  have  attempted  the  fol- 
lowing one,  with  that  impartiality  we  conftantly  intend. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Odes  then,  which  has  no  addrefs  or  fub- 
jedt prefixed,  feems  more  particularly  levelled  at  two  of  Mr. 
Gray’s,  the  firft  of  which  is  alfo  without  any  title.  This 
lafl  mentioned  Gentleman  having  chofe  for  his  motto,  which 
he  might  extend  to  both  his  Odes,  thefe  two  words  from  Pin- 
dar, p'x'to.viet  Lvetloirt,  ,i.  e.  -intelligible  to  the  learned,  or  to 
Connoifleurs  ; (by  which  he  may  be  concluded  to  acknowlcge, 
that  only  Readers  of  learning  and  tafte  would  fully  comprehend 
and  relifh  them ; and  that,  like  Horace,  he  was  only  folli- 
citous  to  pleafe  the  few  ;)  our  prefent  Author  has  added  to  the 
fame  Greek  words  thofe  immediately  following  in  Pindar,  tf 
ft  to  trxv  Egpivtuv  — which  fignifies,  that  the  many, 

the  multitude  lyill  need  interpreters , to  explain  their  meaning. 
And  this  our  Author  either  applies  to  the  obfeurity  he  blames 
in  this  Gentleman’s  Odes,  or  alludes  by  it  to  the  difficulties 
which  common  Readers  may  encounter  in  his  own,  from  not 
having  read  or  remembered  the  others  to  which  he  fo  often 
alludes : or  poffibly  he  intended  it  to  extend  to  both  thefe 
meanings. 

Mr.  Gray  having  at  the  Exordium  of  his  firft  Ode,  whole 
fubjefl,  tho’  not  prefixed,  is  the  Power  and  Excellence  of 
Poetry,  addrefted  the  -/Kolian  Lyre  he  awakes,  our  namelefs 
Poet  thus  invokes  the  Cimmerian  Mufe  (by  which  he  doubt- 
lefs  means  Obfeurity)  in  his  firft  ftania. 

Daughter  of  Chaos  and  old  Night, 

Cimmerian  Mufe,  all  hail ! 

. That  wrapt  in  never  twinkling  gloom  canft  write. 

And  lha dowel!  meaning  with  thy  dulky  veil ! 

What  Poet  fings,  and  firikes  the  firings  ? 

It  was  the  mighty  Theban  fpoke. 

He  from  the  ever-living  lyre, 

With  magic  hand  elicits  fire. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  modern  Rhymers  bray  ? 

It  was  cool  M— — n :■  or  warm  G — y 
Involv’d  in  tenfold  fmoke. 

Perhaps  it  is  tocorrefpond  to  this  contrail,  that  we  find  an 
ancient  Bard,  Pindar  hitnfclf  belike,  in  the  title-page  play- 
ing on,  and  we  mull  fuppofe,  finging  to,  his  harp ; while  a 
modern  Poet,  in  huge  boots,  [the  Wit  is  in  the  boot'.J  deferted 
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by  his  tye-wig  *,  and  flung  by  a Pegafus  from  a mountain  into 
the  fea,  ferves  for  a tail-piece  to  this  Ode,  in  imitation  of  the 
Welch  Bard's  precipitating  himfelf,  with  his  harp,  into  the 
ocean,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Gray’s  fecond  Ode. 

The  following  lines  in  thefirftof  our  Author’s  Odes. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  modern  Rhymers  bray  f 

— Flame  like  a meteor  to  the  troubled  air — 

— Man’s  feeble  race  eternal  ills  await — 

— He  topples  headlong  from  the  giddy  height. 

Deep  in  the  Cambrian  gulph  immerged  in  endlefs  night. 

gpe  fo  many  long  ecchps,  or  little  parodies,  of  the  fubfequent 
lines  in  Gray. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  Battle-bray  f — 

•—Stream’d  like  a Meteor  to  the  troubled  air— 

—Man’s  feeble  race  what  ills  await — 

— He  fpoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountains  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung’d  to  endlefs  night. 

In  the  following  conclufions  of  their  refpe&ive  Odes,  Mr. 
Gray  and  our  Author,  are  figuring  away  in  their  various  pre- 
tenfions  ; while  the  parody  of  the  latter  confefles  his  princi- 
pal motive  for  writing  thefe  Odes. 

Oh ! Lyre  divine,  what  daring  fpirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ? tho’  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear 
Sailing  with  fupreme  dominion 
Thro’  the  azure  deep  of  air: 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Mules  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow’d  of  the  fun: 

Yet  (hall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  diftant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a vulgar  fate. 

Beneath  the  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great. 

O Steed  divine  ! what  daring  fpirit 
Rides  thee  now  > tho’  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  felf-opinion. 

Which  elate  the  mighty  pair, 

Each  of  Tafte  the  fav’rite  minion. 

Prancing  thro’  the  defert  air ; 

By  help  mechanic  of  equeftrian  block 

Yet  lhall  he  mount,  with  claflic  houfings  grac’d, 

* The  wooden  Sculptor  has  made  the  wig  in  this  plate  heavier 
than  the  Bard,  and  likely  to  reach  the  bottom  before  him.  But 
Poetry  deals  in  wonders ; and  we  are  not  to  conftder  this  fall,  per- 
haps, by  the  laws  of  Geometry. 

And 
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And  all  unheedful  of  the  Critic  mock,  -*  • 

Drive  his  light  courfer  o'er  the  bounds  of  Tafle. 

We  fliall  finifh  our  account  of  the  fir#  Ode,  by  the  very- 
humourous  and  poetical  detail  of  die  birth  and  parentage  of 
Fashion,  and  bc-hanged  to  her,  who  has  taken  our  Author’s 
mighty  pair t it  feems,  under  her  protection. 

On  this  terreftrial  ball 
The  tyrant  Fafhion  governs  all. 

She,  fickle  Goddefs,  whom  in  days  of  yore 
The  ideot  Moria,  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 

Unto  an  antic  fool,  hight  Andrew,  bore. 

Long  fhe  paid  him  with  difdain. 

And  long  his  pangs  in  filence  he  conceal’d : 

< At  length,  in  happy  hour,  his  love-fick  pain 
On  thy  bleft  calends,  April,  he  reveal’d. 

From  their  embraces  fprung, 

Ever  changing,  ever  ranging, 

Fafhion,  Goddefs  ever  young. 

The  fecond  Ode — to  Oblivion  — is  played  off  ftill  more 
clofely  againft  Mr.  Mafon’s  Ode  to  Memory.  It  contains 
the  fame  number  of  ftanzas,  and  even  of  lines ; being  in  the 
fame  metre,  and  having  its  rhymes  in  the  fame  flations. 
Mafon’s  Note,  and  his  authority  from  Afranius,  for  terming 
Memory  the  Mother  of  W'tfdom , is  taken  off  by  a burlefque 
Note  of  our  Author’s,  giving  the  following  drole  authority 
of  Lillseus  and  Bufbseus  — Verba  oblivifeendi  regunt  Geniti- 
uum — for  his  calling  Oblivion  the  Parent  of  Eafe.  The  very 
Tefludo,  the  feven-ftringed  lyre,  a fmall  copper-plate  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Mafon’s  Odes  in  4to,  is  exaCtly  copied  and 
prefixed  to  this  Ode  to  Oblivion  -,  tho’  degraded  here  into  a 
wooden  cut,  which  is  pregnant,  perhaps,  with  feme  choice 
conceit.  The  following  lines  in  our  Author  are  defigned  to 
eccho  to  the  immediately  fubfeqnent  ones  of  Mafon. 

Where  feeptred  Pluto  keeps  his  dreary  fway, 

Whofe  fallen  pride  the  fhiv'ring  ghofts  obey  ! 

■ - - thy  pow’rful  fway 

The  throng'd  poetic  hofts  obey. 

— Tho’  in  the  van  of  Mem’ry  proud  t’appear. 

At  thy  command  they  darken  in  the  rear. 

—All,  all  is  thine — 

For  thee  from  eunuch’s  throat  ftill  loves  to  flow 

The  toothing  fadnefs  of  his  warbled  woe  — — 

— So  may’ft  thou  gently  o’er  my  youthful  bread 

Spread  with  thy  welcome  hand  Oblivion’s  friendly  vefl— 
—Thy  Bard  who  calls  thee  hit,  and  makes  him  thine 

• . — thou,  whofe  Avay 

The  throng’d  ideal  hofts  obey.— 

Who 
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Who  bid  ft  their  ranks,  now  vanilh,  now  appear. 

Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear. 

— All,  all  is  thine 

ELfe  vainly  foft,  lov’d  Philomel ! would  flow 

The  foothmg  fadnefs  of  thy  warbled  woe - 

— When  God,  in  Eden,  o’er  her  youthful  bread 

Spread  with  his  own  right-hand  Perfection's  gorgeous  veft. 

Ode  to  Mem. 

To  him  who  calls  thee  his,  yet  makes  thee  mine. 

Ode  to  In  depend. 

As  Mafon  has  beautifully  invoked  Milton,  with  all  his 
powers  and  attainments,  in  the  laft  ftanza  of  his  Ode  to  Me- 
mory, our  Author  traveftics  this  in  his  laft  ftanza,  by  an  in-, 
vocation  of  the  Goddefs  Oblivion,  who  is  pleafantly  and  cha- 
racleriftically  reprefented  in  the  following  lines. 

( ) come  ! with  opiate  poppies  crown’d. 

Shedding  flumbers  foft  around  ! 

O come,  fat  Goddess,  drunk  with  FalftafF’s  fack  1 — 

See,  where  fhe  fits  on  the  benumb’d  torpedo's  back  1 
Me  in  thy  dullElyfium  Iapt,  O blefs 
With  thy  calm  Forgetfirlnefs  1 
And  gently  lull  my  fenfes  all  the  while 
With  placid  poems  in  the  finking  llile  ! 

Other  allujions  occur  in  this  Ode  to  other  parts  of  Mafon’s 
works,  and,  as  well  as  we  can  recollect,  particularly  to  his 
Elfrida,  fuchas  the  following  lines. 

Who  meets  Ills  Lady  Mufe  by  mofs  grown  cell. 

Adorn’d  with  epithet  and  tinkling  bell. 

The  many  alliterations  the  Reader  will  obferve  in  fome  of 
thefe  citations,  and  in  fuch  lines  as  this ; 

The  whiles  he  wins  his  whiffling  way, 
are,  doubtlefs,  often  intended  to  ridicule  Mr.  Mafon’s  indul- 
gence of  this  habit,  which"  may  be  fometimes,  not  always, 
proper  enough.  But  for  our  prafeft  fentiments  of  this  poeti- 
cal praftice,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  Readers  to  Review, 
vol.  XI.  p.  1 16,  &c.  where  we  imagine  it  is  more  thorough- 
ly conftdered  than  we  have  met  with  it  elfcwhere. 

Having  thus,  we  apprehend,  given  a fufficient  fketch  of 
the  drift  of  thefe  two  Odes,  with  a fair  fpecimen  of  each, 
we  readily  acknowlege  the  pleafantry,  wit,  and  humour,  that 
prevail  through  them.  We  wifli  we  could  as  juftly  credit 
their  Author  with  a quality  efientially  preferable  to  wit  and 
humour  together,  with  Candour  too.  When  he  calls  one  of 
his  poetical  cotemporaries  cold , and  the  other  warm,  does  he 
give  no  room  to  a fair  Critic  to  fuppofe  him  fplenetic  ? while 
iuch  a one  may  confider  them  as  fweet  and  elevated.  Doubt- 
. t 2 lefs 
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lefs  obfcuritjr,  which  fometimes  occurs  even  to  a poetical 
Reader,  at  leaft  ill  one  of  thefe  Gentlemen’s  Odes,  is  a fault 
that,  deferving  cenfure,  will  be  gently  punifhed  with  raillery  : 
and  we  obferve,  the  truly  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Clarke 
conliders  it  as  no  fmall  excellence  in  Homer,  that  he  furpafled 
the  clearcft  Profe -writers  in  perfpieuity — But  we  find  thefe  liv- 
ing Poets  accufed  alfo  of  Pride.  1 The  following  lines  feent 
applied  to  Mr.  Mafon. 

He  lies  along,  enwrapt  in  confcious  pride. 

By  gurgling  rill  or  cryllal  fountain. 

and  thefe  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Proud  his  demeanour,  and  his  eagle  eye, 

O’er-hung  with  laviih-lid,  yetlhone  with  glorious  glare — • 

With  felf-compiacem  countenance 

— He  rides  well  pleas’d,  See. 

Now,  fuppofing  it  certain,  of  which,  however,  we  are  ig- 
norant, that  thefe  ingenious  Poets  are  thoughtlefs  enough  to 
be  proud,  and  guilty  of  a fupercilious  demeanour,  in  confe- 
quence  of  public  applaufe,  we  Ihould  think  an  occafional 
whifper  through  the  prefs,  a gentle  vellit  et  admonuit  very  jus- 
tifiable, and  perhaps  not  unfriendly  in  its  confequences.  The 
polity  of  Letters  is  not  called  a Monarchy,  nor  a Defpotifm 

Stwo  Colleagues,  but  a Republic.  And  admitting  thefe 
mtlemen  to  be  highly  feated  in  the  Ariftocracy  or  Oligarchy 
of  it,  yetif  they  are  found  fo  impatient  of  a Brother,  as  to  aim  at 
a Tyranny,  of  which  however  both  (butefpecially  Mr. Mafon) 
have  avowed  their  deteftation,  a little  mortification  mull  be  no 
bad  caution  to  them  from  the  Police , as  Juftice  Fielding  enti- 
tles himfelf.  Let  this,  our  poetical  T ribune,  watch  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Commons  of  Parnaffus,  and  enounce  his  V eto 
againft  the  encroachments  of  this  perilous  Duumvirate ; tho’ 
afpiring  to  fuch  an  unprofitable  empire,  as  mult  prevent  its 
fplendor  and  importance.  But  if  this  really  be  not  the  cafe, 
(and  we  have  always  conceived,  that  one  at  leaft  of  thefe 
Writers  hath  born  his  faculties  meekly)  our  Author  may  be 
interrogated,  perhaps,  whether  thefe  favourite  Minions  of 
Tajle , with  their  fecurity  of  applaufe,  may  not  have  occafioned 
him  a mental  jaundice  ? in  which  ftate  he  may  have  lately  re- 
perufed  their  Odes,  and  thence  have  been  excited  to  difcharge 
fome  atra  bilis  in  his  own. 

How  much  more  generoufly  and  amiably  does  one  of  the 
firft  Wits  and  Critics*  celebrate  his  poetical  cotemporaries 

• Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuefije,  Virgiliufque, 

Occurrunt : animse  quales  neque  car.didiores 
Terra  tulit. 

for 
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for  a virtue  direQly  oppofite  to  detraction  ! and  how  zealoufly 
has  he  in  another  place  f recounted  the  good  principles,  and 
great  talents  of  Virgil,  (who  has  been  thought  by  Come  of 
the  Scholiafts  to  be  meant  in  the  paflagc  referred  to)  in  order 
to  efface  his  little  blemilhes,  his  fpots  ! Befidcs,  we  arc  cer- 
tain, that  it  muft  occur,  upon  reflection,  to  our  ingenious  Sa- 
tyrift,  who  is  neither  defective  ip  tafte  nor  erudition,  that  this 
way  of  reciting  and  wrefling  the  verfes  of  truly  refpeCtable 
Writers,  is  at  belt  but  a kind  of  literary  mimickry  ; the  fuo- 
cefs  of  which  confiderably  depends  on  the  copy’s  being  ex- 
aggerated beyond  the  original,  by  an  injurious  refemblance, 
fometimes  termed  outre  by  the  French  : while  it  attempts  to 
intereft  us  alfo,  from  that  excefs  of  felf-love,  which  too  ge- 
nerally difpofes  a man  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  another, 
in  any  art  pr  faculty,  to  which  he  forms  pretenfions  himfelf. 
Neverthelefs,  not  to  urge  thefe  fuggeftions  beyond  what  the 
prefent  occafion  will  ftriCtly  bear,  we  do  not  fuppofe  our  in- 
genious Bard  was  aCfed  by  fheer  acrimony,  or  an  /Erugo  mera , 
as  Horace  ftrongly  exprefl'es  it,  againfi  his  eminent  poetical 
brethren  here : but  we  rather  conjecture,  that  an  ardent 
fprightly  imagination,  joined  to  fome  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  faculties  and  attainments,  has  excited  him  to  the  prefent 
htfus  ingenii , cum  tantillo  invidice.  In  this  view  it  will  appear 
tolerably  venial,  if  we  confider  how  far  juvenile  emulation 
may  operate } and  recollect,  as  fome  W liter  pleafantly  ex- 
prefles  it,  that — Wits  are  game  Cocks  to  one  another. — 

We  are  confcious  of  having  allowed  more  room  to  this  arti- 
cle, than  wc  generally  do  to  thofe  on  fuch  fhort  performances  ; , 

and  chiefly,  becaufe  the  contention  of  rival  Wits  and  Poets 
has  often  fomething  fo  entertaining,  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  literary,  the  poetical,  and  elegant,  who,  we  fup- 
pofe, conftitute  a great  proportion  of  our  Readers.  But  wc 
fhall  conclude  with  hinting  to  our  mettlefome  Ode-Writer, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  moft  pardonable,  the  moft  credit- 
able way  of  lowering  his  over-towering  brethren,  is  to  excel 
them.  And  whenever  he  has  attained  this  glorious,  becaufe 
difficult,  fupereminence,  let  him  watch  his  own  demeanour  fo 
afliduoufly,  as  to  give  no  occafion  to  the  genus  hritabile.,  the 
poetical  Hornets,  to  object  that  very  pride  and  fuperciliouf- 
nefs  to  him,  which  he  has  ridiculed,  and,  we  hope,  intended 
to  reform,  in  others. 

+ at  eft  bonus  ut  melior  vir 

Non  alius  quifquam  — at  ingeniutn  ingens 

Inculto  latec  hoc  Tub  corpore.  Ho  a . Ep. 

Tire 
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The  Shrubs  of  Parnaffus.  Confifing  of  a Variety  of  poetical 
EJfays.  By  J.  Copy  well  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  Efq;  I2m». 
3 s.  Newbery. 

TH  E modeft  title-page  of  this  fmall  Mifcellany  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a {hort  and  fenftble  preface,  in 
which  ’Squire  Copywell  humbly  profeffes  * to  kifs  the  rod  of 
‘ candid  Criticifm,  while  he  fmiles  at  the  illiberal  contempt 
‘ of  Ignorance.’  To  fuppofe  our  Author  void  of  genius, 
would  be  really  unjuft ; and  to  rate  his  poetical  pretenfions 
very  highly,  were,  perhaps,  not  ftridtly  critical.  His  Shrub- 
bery is  not  without  many  agreeable  flowers.  There  are  fomc 
fpots  in  it  that  would  admit  of  weeding ; and  others,  which 
difeover  a few  fprigs  of  poetical  Bays  and  Laurel,  afpiring 
above  the  Shrubs.  The  fubje<fts  are  not  only  various,  as  the 
title-page  imports,  but  fometimes  even  highly  contrafted  ; for 
inftance, — A Hymn  to  the  Deity , page  117,  and  a Pinch  of 
Snuff,  p.  39.  An  Ode  to  Poetry , p.  41,  and  a Panegyric  on 
Pudding , p.  46.  In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  un- 
natural ; fince  it  only  manifefts  the  great  diverftty  of  tlif- 
polition  in  the  fame  individual  at  different  periods,  and  dif- 
ferently circumftanced  : while  fuch  parts  of  this  performance 
as  imply  merit,  and  afpire  towards  excellence,  compared  with 
others  that  are  lefs  fentimental  and  delicate,  and  fometimes, 
indeed,  rather  too  humble,  will  alfo  demonftrate  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  fame  Writer’s  faculties  at  different  junctures.  But 
fuch  is  the  frequent,  if  not  invariable,  condition  of  our  com- 
" mon  nature. 

That  Squire  Copywell,  however,  can  afpire  both  in  fenti- 
ment  and  expreflion,  we  think  his  candid  Readers  will  admit, 
from  the  following  juft  reflection,  tho’  not  absolutely  new,  in 
his  Hymn  to  the  Deity. 

Frequent  my  heart 

With  gratitude  expands,  and  filent  thanks, 

Tho’  latent  from  the  world.  For  not  alone 
Devotion  Iheds  its  fanflity  of  flame 
On  outward  adoration.  Oft  it  beams 
In  vivifying  ray  upon  the  breaft 
Of  medeft  privacy.  When  early  morn 
Leads  on  th’attendant  hour  : when  higheft  noon 
Rides  in  the  center  of  the  day  ; and  eve  . 

Comes  drefs’d  in  lhade,  drawing  o'er  Nature’s  face 
Her  undulating  hand— then  fwells  my  mind 
Replete  with. thee.— — — - 

The 
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The  Ode  to  Poetry  has  merit : that  to  Mufic,  p.  1 38,  is 
excellent.  But  to  give  room  for  the  better  difchargc  of  our 
arrears  to  the  public,  we  (hall  commence  with  its  third  ifanza. 
Which  may  be  called  the  laft  of  the  prelude. 

No  more  the  fwelling  North  is  heard  to  rave. 

Yon  foaming  Hood  has  calm'd  its  angry  wave. 

Hufh’d  is  the  Jay’s  difcordant  note, 

Silent  the  Raven’s  croaking  throat. 

Throughout  the  woods,  throughout  the  plains* 

Stillnefs,  an  awful  .stillnefs,  reigns. 

Gay  fmile  the  blue-flcirt  ikies.  All  Nature  round 
Seems  pauiing,  and  prepar’d  to  hear  the  magic  found* 

IV. 

And  hark  ! how  gentle  ihe  falutes  the  ear  ! 

The  touch  how  fob  ! the  melody  how  dear ! 

To  Love  ihe  lightly  fweeps  the  firings, 

Smooth  fly  the  notes  on  iilken  wings. 

Thefe  are  the  firains  that  footh  my  card, 

Alarm,  and  terrify  Defpair. 

The  lowTiiig  daemon  ftartles  at  the  found,  . 

Stalks  off  in  fallen  mood,  and  treads  unhallow'd  ground* 

V. 

Now,  now  the  note  ihe  fwells,  and  ilngs  of  arms, 

Heav’ns  ! how  the  noble  air  my  fpirit  warms  i 
I feel,  I feel  my  courage  glow, 

And  ruih  in  thought  to  meet  the  foe. 

Methinks  1 fee  the  martial  plain 
Enfanguin’d  o'er  with  heaps  of  flam  i 
Heroes  and  fteeds  in  wild  confufion  roll,'  ' 

And  terror  feize  on  all,  but  Fred'rick’s  daring  foul. 

VL 

See  ! while  the  Goddefs  plays,  around  her  throng 
The  joy-ftruck  quadrupeds  to  hear  the  fong. 

Delighted  neighs  the  confcious  Steed, 

'I  he  hungry  Bull  forgets  to  feed. 

Yon  Stag  is  tame.  'I  he  dappled  Fawns 
Exult,  and  bound  along  the  lawns. 

Enamoured  Eccho  in  the  diftant  vale, 

Ar.fwers  her  fifter’s  voice  ift  ev’ry  fofferi'd  gale. 

Having  charmed  the  fierceft  brutes,  and  evert  the  deaf* 
Adder,  in  the  next  ftanza,  he  thus  concludes  the  Ode,  with  the 
melancholy  change  of  Nature’s  countenance,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  concert. 

VIII. 

—But  ah  l ihe  ftops  her  foul-enchanting  ftrain. 

And  ioars  to  her  celeftial  throne  again. 

* See  Plains  lviii.  v.  4. 

R*v.  July,  1760.  F Adieus, 
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Tb<  Shrubs  of  Pamafjus, 

Adieu,  ye  flatt’ring  founds 1 adieu! 

The  change  is  felt  all  Nature  through. 

Surcharg’d  with  rain  the  clouds  appear. 

To  (lain  the  products  of  the  year. 

And  now  they  burll — loud  thunder  tears  the  Iky, 

And  nought  but  gloom  eppreflivc  (Irikes  the  weeping  eye . 

To  mention  a few  of  his  lighter  pieces,  his  Long  Vacation, 
which  has  been  publifhed  in  fome  of  the  papers,  is,  for  the 
firft  four  flanzas,  a plain  and  not  unpleafing  parody  of  part  of 
Mr.  Gray’s  excellent  Elegy  in  a country  Church-yard.  In- 
deed, where  Mr.  Copywcll,  we  afk  the  Squire’s  pardon,  does 
not  evidently  perflft  in  parody,  he  frequently  glances  at  feve- 
ral  pafl'ages  in  our  modern  Poets,  which  his  Readers  will  per- 
ceive ; and  now  and  then  at  a few  in  the  Claffics.  This  laft 
will  appear  from  comparing  the  following  paflage  in  his  Man 
of  Poverty , 

Be  gone — thy  filken  plumage  fpread  elfewhere. 

And  tafte  the  comforts  of  ferener  air. 

On  yon  bright  pinnacle  fee  Fortune’s  child. 

Invite  thee  to  his  arms  with  afpeft  mild. 

Halle,  fly  to  him,  and  dignify  his  brow, 

With  the  prime  honours  of  thy  laurel-bough, 

’Tis  he  lhall  cherifh  thee  from  day  to  day. 

And  teach  thy  facred  fountain  where  to  play,— 

with  the  paflage  in  Horace*,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

It  were  eafy  to  felecl  fome  humourous  and  diverting  paflages 
from  his  moft  comic  pieces,  but  we  lhall  content  ourfel  ves  with 
citing  his  Recipe  for  compounding  a Man  of  Confequence, 
which  is  no  bad  deferiptive  Epigram,  and  attefts  our  eafy 
Writer’s  contempt  of  affe&ation,  and  his  knowlege  of 
mankind. 

A brow  aullere,  a circumfpe&ive  eye, 

A frequent  lhrug  of  the  os  humeri, 

A nod  fignificant,  a ftaitly  gait, 

A bluft’ring  manner,  and  a tone  of  weight, 

A fmile  farcaftic,  an  expreffive  flare — 

Adapt  all  thefe,  as  time  and  place  will  bear : 


* Abi 

Quo  bland*  juvenum  te  revocant  pieces. 

Tempeftivius  in  doino  : 

Pauli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 

Commeflabere  Maximi 

— ■ centum  puer  artium 

Late  figna  feret  militias  tux. 

?hea 
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The  Shrubs  of  Parmjfus. 

Then  reft  allur'd,  thatthofe  of  equal  fcnfe, 

Will  deem  you.  Sir,  a Man  of  Cor-fequer.ee. 

For  the  reft,  (as  our  Bard  makes  no  exception  to  friendly' 
Criticifm)  it  muft  be  admitted,  many  of  the  poems  in  blank- 
verfe  are  far  from  contemptible.  Several  Odes  occur  alfo 
without  rhyme,  in  a different  metre  from  our  heroic ; in 
which,  tho"  the  diction  and  fentiments  are  very  decent,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  fufficient  excellence  to  compenfate  for* 
the  abfence  of  that  jingle,  which  the  ear  is  accuftomed  from 
habit  to  expect ; and  which  our  own  language,  and  thofe  of 
our  different  neighbours  feem  to  require  in  fucli  poetry,  as  is 
not  of  the  firft  elevation  and  dignity*.  Our  Author  hazards 
now  and  then  fome  lefs  ufual  Latin  derivatives  with  different 
fuccefs.  Fuliginous , page  89,  feems  allowable  enough,  and 
even  apt  in  mock-heroic.  The  redient  feafons  will  probably 
be  admitted  by  an  unfqueamifh  Reader,  as  a change  for  the 
rolling  feafons.  Venujl  aetherial  Maid,  p.  66,  feems  rather  ftiff 
there-;  as  well  as  pleafures  Radius,  p.  73;  for  tho’  we  have 
adopted  this  literally  Latin  word  in  Geometry,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  Poetics;  and  it  makes  a 
fingular  appearance  in  an  Ode  to  Friendftiip.  The  tetlal 
flick , p.  87,  for  a torch,  is  remote ; but  the  ftyle,  be- 
ing in  the  mock-heroic,  will  bear  it.  IVafture , p.  89,  is 
quite  new  to  us,  tho’  not  Latin,  and  Mr.  Copywell  feems 
drove. to  it,  to  exprefs  the  motion  of  the  fmoke  and  va- 
pour. Argental  coin,  terrene  Gods,  (to  exprefs  the  audier.ee 
in  the  upper  gallery)  and  vulnerating  arm,  feem  all  nther 
forced.  We  are  fenfible,  however,  that  the  leaft  allow- 
able of  thefe  are  too  infignificant  exceptions  for  a ferious 
conteft,  and  not  to  be  balanced  againft  the  general  eafe  and 
fluency  of  our  Author’s  expreffion.  His  moft  confiderable 
fault  often  refides  in  the  unfragrant  and  indelicate  nature  of 
his  fubjedEt,  fuch  as  Bagnigge  Wells,  &c.  which  might  ferve 
to  divert  a few  friends  over  their  tankards,  but  can  hardly 
compofe  an  acceptable  nofegay  for  the  public.  On  a fimilar 
principle,  his  very  pretty  Love-Ode,  p.  114,  with  all  its  de- 
lightful feenery,  is  fenfibly  tarnilhed  by  his  ftrong  expreffion 
(at  the  clofe)  of  an  image  which,  in  point  of  delicacy,  fhould 
not  have  been  expreffed,  and  yet  would  have  been  almoft  uni- 
verfally  fuppofed. 

Our  Author  very  generally  introduces  the  Pronouns  mint 
and  thine , where  a vowel  follows,  in  preference  to  my  and 
thy,  poffibly  to  avoid  a Hiatus  in  reading  the  verfe,  as  thus, 

* See  Review,  vol.  XIII.  page  95. 
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ere  morn 

Affright  tb-ne  eye,  and  rob  me  of  thy  note.  P.  f-o. 

Long  have  I wanted  ibint  immortal  aid.  66. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  inftances  this  feems  much  more  allowable 
than  inthelaft,  where  the  Hiatus,  if  any,  is  very  inconfider- 
able.  Befide  which,  he  may  reflefl,  that  great  liquidity  is 
not  the  fault  of  our  language.  The  ear  muft  judge  when- 
ever this  change  is  neceflary  to  Euphony  in  verfe,  and  the 
judgment  can  only  then  encourage  it.  For  if  it  were  propo- 
fed  as  a grammatical  emendation  in  our  language,  we  ought 
equally  to  retain  his'n,  your’n,  and  the  like  provincial  uncouth- 
nefs  in  fome  other  words. 

Upon  the  whole,  neverthelefs,  this  little  Mifcellany  may 
be  termed  very  agreeable,  and  allowed  to  contain  many 
evidences  of  the  Author’s  good  principles,  good  fenfe,  and 
good  nature  ; which  muft  have  contributed  to  the  competent 
lift  of  Subfcribers  to  his  work,  and  have  commodioufly  eked 
out  the  half  guinea  per  week,  of  which  our  poetical  Clerk, 
not  very  unreafonabiy,  complains,  in  a Note.  And  Ihould 
his  complaints  be  alfo  extended  to  our  little  ftridlures, 
we  can  truly  aver,  we  have  no  pleafure  in  magnifying  fmall 
faults,  nor  in  multiplying  few  ; tho’  we  acknowlege  we  fome- 
times  indulge  ourfelves  in  fuch  occafional  obfervations,  by  the 
injunction  of  a critical  Judge,  who  fays, 

Ee  Niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence, 

1 or  the  worll  avarice  is  that  of  ftni'e. 


Four  ELEGIES  defcriptive  and  Moral.  4to.  I s. 
Buckland,  Dodfley,  &c. 

THESE  elegant  little  pieces  fully  correfpond  to  their 
title : the  descriptions  are  truly  poetical ; and  the  mo- 
rality fo  happily  interwroven  with  them,  as  to  feem  almoftne- 
ceflarily  connected  with  the  fubjeCt ; while  the  melodious  gra- 
vity of  the  verfe,  and  the  agreeably  melancholy  fpirit  of  the  fen- 
timents  and  expreflion,  compofe  a very  decent  and  fuitable  garb 
for  the  elegiac  Mufe.  They  are  profefled  to  have  been  written, 
each  at  the  different  feafon  of  the  year  which  it  deferibes, 
and  on  which  it  meditates  ; fuch  a circumftance  probably  co- 
operating a little  to  the  more  exaCt  delineation  of  their  re- 
fpeCtive  objects : as  an  excellent  Painter  would  certainly  chufe 
to  form  a portrait  rather  from  the  prefent  and  living  fubjeCt, 

than 
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than  from  the  ftrongeft  ideas  of  it,  which  his  memory  and 
imagination  could  afford  him. 

The  firft,  written  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  havino-  paint- 
ed the  generally  agreeable  fcenery  of  it,  and  the  frequent  ab- 
fence  of  fuch  lcenery  in  our  climate,  morally  reflects,  that 
the  utmoft  graces  of  the  mod  genial  Spring  will  afford  little 
enjoyment,  where  there  is  a foundation  for  the  prevalence  of 
gloomy  reflections  within  ; though  free  from  fuch,  the  Poet, 
with  a happy  confcioufnefs,  fays  of  himfelf ; 

I fhun  the  feenes  where  madd’ning  Paffion  raves. 

Where  Pride  and  Folly  high  dominion  hold. 

And  unrelenting  Avarice  drives  her  flaves 
O’er  prollrate  Vitue  in  purfuit  of  gold  : 

The  grafTy  lane,  the  wood -fur rounded  field. 

The  rude  ilone  fence,  with  fragrant  wall-flowers  gay. 

The  clay-built  cct,  to  me  more  pleafure  yield 
Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  difplay. 

Yet  admitting,  that  notwithftanding  this,  the  dread  of  death 
continually  alarms  him  ; and  even  complaining,  that  all  the 
brute  creation  feem  exempted  from  this  embittering  appre- 
lienfton  peculiar  to  mankind,  he  thus  corrects  his  own  mur- 
murs. 

■ Ah  ceafe — no  more  of  Providence  complain  ! 

’Tis  fenfe  of  guilt  that  wakes  the  mind  to  woe. 

Gives  force  to  fear,  adds  energy  to  pain, 

And  palls  each  joy  by  Heav’n  indulg’d  below  : 

"Why  elfe  the  finding  infant-train  fo  bleft. 

Ere  dear-bought  knowlege  ends  the  peace  within. 

Or  wild  defire  inflames  the  youthful  breaft. 

Or  ill  Propenfion  ripens  into  Sin? 

This  leading  him  to  an  expoftulation,  whether  there  be  no 
power  capable  of  expelling  this  conftant,  internal  horror,  he 
fatisfaCforily  anfwers  himfelf  in  the  following  pious  and  poe- 
tical conclufion  of  this  firft  Elegy. 

Yes.  thofe  there  are  who  know  a Saviour’s  love 
The  long  loft  joys  of  Edfn  can  reftore. 

And  raife  their  views  to  happier  feats  above. 

Where  fear  and  pain  and  death  fhall  be  no  more  : 

Thefe  grateful  fhare  the  gift  of  Nature’s  hand  ; 

And  in  the  varied  feene^  that  round  them  fhine, 

(The  fair,  the  rich,  the  awful,  and  the  grand) 

Admire  th’  amazing  w'orkmanlhip  divine. 

Blows  not  a flow’ret  in  th’  enamell’d  vale, 

Shines  not  a pebble  where  the  riv’let  ftrays. 

Sports  not  an  infeft  on  the  fpicy  gale. 

But  claims  their  wonder  and  excites  their  praife. 
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For  them  ev’n  vernal  Nature  looks  more  gay. 

For  them  more  lively  hues  the  fields  adorn; 

To  them  more  fair  the  fairelt  fmile  of  day. 

To  them  more  fweet  the  Iweeteft  breath  of  morn.' 

They  feel  the  blifs  that  Hope  and  Faith  fupply ; 

, They  pafs  ferene  th’  appointed  hours  that  bring 
The  day  that  wafts  them  to  the  realms  on  high ; 

The  day  that  centers  in  eternal  fpring.  > 

The  fecond  Elegy,  written  in  the  hot  weather  July  1757, 
thus  picturefquely  exprefies  the  effects  of  exceflive  and  unufual 
heat  in  this  ifland. 

Loft  is  the  lively  afpeft  of  the  ground. 

Low  are  the  fprings,  the  reedy  ditches  dry; 

No  verdant  lpot  in  all  the  vale  is  found, 

Save  what  yon  ftream’s  unfailing  ftores  fupply. 

•Where  are  the  flow’rs  that  made  the  garden  gay  ? 

Where  is  their  beauty,  where  their  fragrance  fled? 

Their  Items  relax,  fait  fall  their  leaves  away, 

They  fade  and  mingle  with  their  dully  bed  : 

All  but  the  natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 

What  Afric’s  wilds  or  Peru’s  fields  difplay. 

Pleas’d  with  a clime  that  imitates  their  own, 

They  lovelier  bloom  beneath  the  parching  ray. 

The  fubfequent  ftanza  gives  us  almoft  a fenfation  of  the  Po- 
et’s corporeal  heat  while  he  wrote  it,  and  naturally  reminds 
us  of  Virgil’s*  wifh  in  the  like  fituation ; and  to  which, 
abftradted  from  the  veneration  which  antiquity  and  death 
(thole  Mitigators  of  Envy)  have  fuperadded  to  the  real  merit 
of  dcceafed  Poets,  we  think  it  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior. 

O for  fome  fecret  Ihady  cool  recefs ! 

Some  gothic  dome,  o’er  hung  with  darkfome  trees, 

Where  thick  damp  walls  this  raging  heat  reprefs; 

Where  the  long  ifle  invites  the  lazy  breeze. 

He  endeavours,  however,  to  render  all  this  fervour  fup- 
portable,  by  juftly  reflecting,  that  it  is  conflderably  lefs  than 
what  the  Arabs  and  Americans  endure  ; and  concludes  this 
beautiful  Elegy  in  thefe  rational  and  pious  ftanzas. 

Left  man  Ihould  fink  beneath  the  prefent  pain  ; 

Left  man  Ihould  triumph  in  the  prefent  joy  ; 

For  hjm  th’  unvarying  “ laws  of  heav’n  ordain,” 

Hope  in.  his  ills,  and  to  his  blifs  alloy. 


* O quis  me  gelidis  fub  montibus  Haunt 
Siilat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra! 

Fierce 
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Fierce  and  oppreflive  is  the  Sun  we  (hare. 

Yet  not  unufeful  to  our  humid  foil ; 

Hence  (hall  our  fruits  a richer  flavour  bear. 

Hence  ihall  our  plains  with  riper  harvells  fmile. 

Refleft  and  be  content — for  mankind’s  good 

Heav’n  gives  the  due  degrees  of  drought  or  rain  ; 

To  morrow  ceafelefs  (how’rs  may  fwell  the  flood. 

Nor  foon  yon  fun  rife  blazing  fierce  again : 

Ev’n  now  behold  the  grateful  change  at  hand. 

Hark,  in  the  Eaft  loud  bluft'ring  gales  arife ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  dark’ning  clouds  expand,  ’ 

And  diftant  light’nings  flalh  along  the  Ikies  : 

O in  the  awful  concert  of  the  ftorm, 

While  hail  and  rain,  and  wind  and  thunder  join ! 

Ret  the  great  Ruler’s  praife  my  fong  inform, 

Let  wonder,  rev’rence,  gratitude  be  mine. 

After  a very  juft  and  rural  defcription  of  Harveft  in  the  third 
Elegy,  part  of  which  may  be  called  a kind  of  Georgic,  like 
fome  of  the  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  we  meet  with  the  following 
proper  addrefs,  and  juft,  tho’  obvious,  reflection  : 

Ye  rural  l ords 

Whole  wide  domains  o’er  Albion's  ifle  extend  ; 

Think  whofe  kind  hand  your  annual  wealth  affords. 

And  bid  to  Heav’n  your  grateful  praife  afcend. 

For  tho’  no  gift  fpontaneous  of  the  ground, 

Rofe  thefe  fair  crops  that  made  your  vallies  fmile, 

Tho’  the  blithe  youth  of  every  hamlet  round, 

Purfu’d  for  thefe  thro’  many  a day  their  toil ; 

Yet  what  avail  your  labours,  or  your  cares? 

Can  all  your  labours,  all  your  cares  fupply. 

Bright  funs,  or  foft’ning  fhow’rs,  or  tepid  airs, 

Ur  one  indulgent  influence  of  the  Iky  ? 

He  digrefles  in  the  fequel  to  defcribe  the  prefent  forlorn  and 
barren  ftate  of  Paleftine,  once  flowing  with  wine  and  oyl, 
and  rich  from  various  culture ; and  next  pourtrays  the  mifery 
and  depreflion  of  modern  Greece  ; which,  tho’  once,  like  his 
Albion,  the  feat  of  liberty,  of  arts,  and  arms,  yet  now 

There  Freedom’s  praife  no  more  the  valley  chears. 

There  patriot  War  no  more  her  banner  waves; 

Nor  Bard,  nor  Sage,  nor  martial  chief  appears, 

But  Hern  Barbarians  rule  a land  of  Haves. 

This  Elegy  concludes  with  the  following  affectionate  Apoftro- 
phe  to,  and  afpiration  for,  his  country. 

O Albion  ! wouldft  thou  fhun  their  mournful  fates. 

To  fhun  their  follies  and  their  crimes  be  thine  ; 
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And  woo,  to  linger  in  thy  fair  retreats, 

The  radiant  virtues,  progeny  divine  ! 

Bright  T ruth,  the  nohleft  of  the  facred  band. 

Sweet  Peace,  whofebrow  no  ruffling  frown  deforms. 

Fair  Charity,  with  ever  open  hand. 

And  Courage,  fmiling  ’midft  a thoufand  ftorms. 

O hafte  to  grace  our  ifle,  ye  lovely  :rain  ! 

So  may  the  Pow’r  whofe  hand  all  Ueffing  yields. 

Give  her  fam’d  glories  ever  to  remain, 

And  crown  with  annual  wealth  her  laughing  fields ! 

In  the  laft  Elegy,  written  at  the  approach  of  Winter,  our 
elegiac  Poet  is  reduced,  through  its  few  pleafing  appearances, 
to  deferibe  it  negatively,  by  reviving  our  ideas  of  the  fugitive 
beauties  and  advantages  of  the  other  feafons,  which  this 
wants ; tho’  not  without  an  indirect  commendation  of  its  fa- 
lubrity,  compared  with  the  frequent  and  fudden  mortality  of 
thofe  torpid  regions  which  have  no  winter. 

There  oft  as  toiling  in  the  Maizey  fields, 

Or  homeward  palling  on  the  fhadelefs  way. 

His  jovlefs  life  the  weary  lab’rer  yields, 

And  inftant  drops  beneath  the  deathful  ray. 

Who  dreams  of  Nature  free  from  Nature’s  ftrife  f 
Who  dreams  of  conllant  happinefs  below  i 

The  liope-flulh’d  F.nt'rcr  on  the  ftage  of  life ; 

The  Youth  to  knowkge  unchaftifed  by  woe. 

And  here  penfively  indulging,  as  it  were,  a while  in 
his  moral  melancholy,  to  which  he  fuppofes  the  horrors  of 
Winter  fuited  ; he  makes  a judicious  tranfttion  to  a ferene 
and  compleat  conclufion  of  his  work,  by  thefe  beautiful 
ftanzas  which  ftgnify,  that  the  funjhine  of  the  foul , as  out 
Ethic  Poet  happily  terms  it,  will  render  every  feene,  and  eve- 
ry feafon,  delightful. 

Enough  has  Heav’n  indulg’d  of  joy  below, 

To  tempt  our  tarriance  in  this  lov’d  retreat ; 

Enough  has  Heav’n  ordain'd  of  uftful  woe. 

To  make  us  languilh  for  a happier  feat. 

There  is,  who  deems  all  climes,  all  feafons  fair. 

There  is,  who  knows  no  reftlefs  paffion’s  ftrife  ; 

Contentment,  fmiling  at  each  idle  care ; 

Contentment,  thankful  for  the  gift  of  life  ; 

She  finds  in  Winter  many  a feene  to  pleafe  ; 

The  morning  landfcape  fring’d  with  froft-work  gay; 

The  fun  at  noon  fecn  thro’  the  lea  fiefs  trees. 

The  clear  calm  ether  at  the  clofe  of  day - — 

•—She  bids  for  all  our  grateful  praife  arife. 

To  him  whofe  mandate  lpake  the  world  to  Form, 

Gave 
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Gave  Spring’s  gay  bloom,  and  Summer’s  chearful  flues, 

And  Autumn’s  corn  clad  field,  and  Winter’s  founding 
florin. 

An  elegant  verfion  of  the  eighth  Pfalm  is  annexed,  as  a 
Hymn  of  Praife  to  the  Creator  and  • te  Ordainer  of  the  Sea- 

fons. We  fiiould  not  omit,  that  .he  title-page  is  adorned 

with  a pretty  piece  of  fculpture,  exhibiting  the  Earth  as  a 
Matron  receiving  flowers,  fruits,  and  corn  from  three  boys, 
reprefenting  three  of  the  Seafons.  The  hrft  of  them  is  wing- 
ed like  a Cupid,  perhaps  to  fignify  the  Spring  as  the  feafon  of 
Generation,  when  the  earth  may  be  fuppofed  to  conceive  (by 
the  inftrumentality  of  the  fun)  from  the  love  and  care  of  the 
Creator  for  all  his  creatures ; as  the  ancient  Poets  conceived 
of  their  Jupiter — Conjugis  in  gremium  lecta:  defcendit. — Winter 
is  not  perfonated,  poflibly  becaufe  he  is  confulered  rather  in 
a privative  character,  and  as  having  nothing  to  prefent.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  Hymn  is  a noted  emblem  of  the  Refurrec- 
tion  in  fculpture ; reprefented  by  an  old  man  pointing  to  a 
butterfly,  transformed  from  a reptile  or  chryfalis,  and  flying 
upwards. 


ACCOUNT  or  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

Jn/Ii  tut  ions  Pclitiqucs.  Or,  Political  Inftitutes,  by  Baron  de 
Bielfield.  Continued  from  page  547  of  our  laji  Jppcndixt 
juj ? publijhed. 

TH  E fecond  volume  of  this  elaborate  and  comprehenfivc 
work,  treats  of  the  general  Interefts  of  States,  as  they 
ftand  related  to  each  other ; and  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters. 

In  the  fir (l,  the  Author  lays  down  rules  for  the  political 
conduit  of  Sovereigns ; as  well  thofe  of  Republics  as  Mo- 
narchies : entering  into  a minute  detail  of  the  refolutions 
and  cautions  necefiary  to  betaken,  in  regard  to  the  moll  im- 
portant circumftanccs  of  Government. 

In  his  animadverfions  on  this  head,  he  takes  oecafion  to 
cenfure  very  freely  the  Politics  of  Machiavcl ; which  he  con- 
demns, as  abounding  in  maxims  falfe,  iniquitous,  and  un- 
juft : Maxims,  fays  he,  that  are  for  the  moll  part  purely  hy- 
pothetical, and  which  he  deduces  from  no  fixed  principles  ; 
but,  like  a Pedant,  fupports  merely  by  examples  taken  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorics,  or  borrowed  from  the  conduit 
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of  fome  petty  Italian  Prince,  who,  deftitute  of  natural  aids 
to  fupport  his  power  and  defpotifm,  found  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  pitiful  refources  of  cruelty  and  cunning. 

He  thinks  alfo,  that  the  world  hath  done  too  much  honour, 
both  as  a Writer  and  a Politician,  to  one  who  pretended  to 
teach  an  art  without  method  or  principles,  and  whofe  works 
confided  only  in  a few  ingenious  reflections,  floating  up  and 
down  amidfl  a flea  of  words. 

We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  fay,  how  far  the  Baron  is 
right  in  his  ftriiffures  on  the  works  of  this  celebrated  Floren- 
tine ; his  honed  indignation  againdthe  intriguing  Statefman, 
may  probably  have  carried  him  too  far,  in  palling  his  judgment 
on  the  Writer.  We  believe  all  fuch  as  are  verfed  in  matters  of 
Government,  and  poffefs  in  any  degree  a jud  knowlege  of  man- 
kind, will  fubicribe  to  the  eulogium  palfed  on  Machiavel  by 
Baron  Montefquieu ; who  bedows  on  him,  in  his  Spirit  of  Lawsr 
the  title  of  Grande  Homrne:  an  appellation  that  feems  to  give 
no  little  offence  to  our  Author ; who  thinks  it  too  didinguilh- 
ing  to  be  applied  to  mere  literary  merit*. 

If  Machiavel,  fays  he,  may  be  faid  to  lay  jud  claim  to  this 
title,  it  mud  either  be  allowed,  that  a man  may  be  deemed 
illuflrious,  without  having  regard  to  truth  or  judice;  or, 
that  the  detedable  maxims  which  difgrace  his  writings,  are 
ufeful,  true,  and  conformable  to  the  principles  of  moral  vir- 
tue. The  greated  Geniufes  are,  like  Montefquieu,  fome- 
times  dupes  to  their  own  ingenuity,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
others ; and  admire  often  that  which  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  fubtilty  of  argument,  and  brilliancy  of  dile.  I 
can  readily  allow,  that  States  are  not  governed  by  repeating 
Pater-noflers ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  allowed  me, 
that  they  would  be  governed  as  ill  by  hitting  off  Bons-mots. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  Baron  fays  on 
this  fubjefl  ; but  it  is  alfo  a truth,  that  Machiavel’s  genius 
w’as  of  a very  different  cad ; and  men  are  generally  apt  to 
enhance  their  own  fpecies  of  merit,  at  the  expence  of  that  of 
others.  Indeed,  with  men  of  a fedate,  fydematical  turn, 
fubtilty  of  reafoning,  refined  notions,  and  brilliancy  of  ex- 
preffion,  lofe  their  force.  Precifipn  and  regularity  are  the 
only  objefls  to  which  they  attend,  and  of  whofe  beauties  they 
are  fenfible  : hence  Montefquieu,  a kindred  genius,  perceiv- 
ed doubtlefs,  a great  deal  more  in  Machiavel  than  Baron  de 

* Our  Author  feems  alfo  unwilling  to  allow  any  great  fliare  of  this 
kind  of  merit  to  a man  who  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  maxims  fo 
dcilruftive  to  die  ends  of  fociety,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

Bielfeld 
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Rielfeld  has  been  as  yet  able  to  difeover.  And  as  to  the  Mo- 
rality of  his  Polities,  our  Author  himfelf  allows,  that  rather 
the  ufeful  than  the  juji , is  the  object  of  this  fcience  ; by 
which  it  is  plain  he  himfelf  fuppofes  they  do  not  always  go 
together. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  Sovereign  is  (hewn  the  neceffity 
of  a Council,  and  directed  in  the  choice  of  Minifters,  proper 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  adminiftration. 

In  the  third,  the  Author  enters  into  the  particular  objects 
of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  fourth,  he  confiders  the  power  of  States,  and  their 
political  views  refpecting  other  nations : (hewing,  that  nei- 
ther great  extent  of  territory,  a vaft  number  of  inhabitants, 
or  immenfe  riches,  tend  univerfally  to  their  ftrength.  On 
the  contrary,  he  (hews,  that,  in  many  cafes,  thefe  circum- 
ftances  operate  to  their  weaknefs  and  deftrudtion  ; and  lays 
down  the  following  characterises  as  thofe  of  a powerful  na- 
tion.— It  fhould  be  of  a moderate  extent;  well  peopled; 
well  fituated  ; and  well  allied  ; its  people  commercial,  war- 
like, and  induftrious  ; and  laft  of  all,  it  fhould  be  wifely  go- 
verned. He  lays  it  down  alfo  as  a maxim,  that  no  State  can 
be  pofiefl'ed  of  any  great  abfolute  ftrength  under  a democrati- 
cal  form  of  government. 

With  refpeift  to  the  political  fyftems  which  States  fhould 
adopt  in  regard  to  each  other,  we  think  our  Author  has  fallen 
into  a miftake  ; at  leaft  the  doctrine  that  might  he  founded  on 
his  arguments,  ill  agrees  with  that  fpirit  of  juftice  and  hu- 
manity which  is  profeffed  throughout  the  reft  of  his  work. 

He  fays,  that  * every  State,  may,  and  ought,  to  take  all  fuch 
* lawful  means  as  may  appear  neccffary  either  for  its  pre- 
‘ fervation,  or  the  increafe  of  its  abfolute  or  relative  power.’ 

A State,  however,  may  be  fometimes  fo  fituated,  that  it 
fhall  have  no  means  whatever  to  increafe  its  relative  power, 
without  attempting  to  reduce  that  of  its  more  'flourifhing 
neighbours.  But  if  the  ftrength  of  fuch  neighbouring  States 
be  owing  to  no  encroachments,  but  to  the  happier  govern- 
ment, fituation,  or  the  greater  induftry  of  their  people,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us,  that  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation, 
cfn  which  our  Author  founds  his  rule,  juftifies  the  weaker 
State  in  making  war  on,  or  entering  into  combinations  to  re- 
dlice,  the  ftronger. 

It  is  a kind  of  abfurdity,  therefore,  to  fay  a State  ought, 
fQ  thefe  circumftances,  to  take  means  that  do  not  fubfift ; it 
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is  alfo  dangerous  to  inculcate  fuch  a principle  ; as  Sovereigns 
are  already  too  apt  to  conceive  there  exifts  a necdlity  for  do- 
ing what  they  wifli  to  have  done ; and  it  is  an  old  maxim  in 
politics,  too  often  wrefted  to  the  worft  purpofes,  that  necejji - 
tas  jus  dabit. 

It  had  been  more  conformable,  therefore,  to  our  Author’s 
genera]  difpofition  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  had  he  con- 
fined himfelf  in  the  above  rule  to  the  abfolute  power  of  States  ; 
which  they  are  doubtlefs  authorifed,  and  ought  to  take  all 
lawful  means  to  increafe.  But  when  a State  is  reduced  fo 
low  in  its  relative  ftrength,  as  to  have  no  means  of  raifing  it- 
felf  but  by  pulling  down  others,  it  is  an  indication  of  a na- 
tural decay ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  people  in  general 
would  be  more  fecure  and  happy,  in  being  united  to  fome 
other  State,  than  in  ftruggling  to  maintain  the  independency 
of  their  own. 

In  chapter  the  fifth,  the  Author  treats  of  the  reciprocal  en- 
gagements of  Sovereigns  in  general,  of  the  ufe  of  alliances, 
and  the  neceflity  of  preferving  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance 
of  power. 

In  chapter  the  fixth,  he  enters  into  a particular  confidera- 
tion  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  alliances ; as  alfo  of  the  form 
of  treaties,  with  their  preliminaries  and  ratification. 

In  the  feventh,  he  treats  of  the  interefting  fubje&s  of  Peace 
and  War,  and  the  various  objects  relative  thereto. 

In  the  eighth,  of  the  arts  of  Negociation  in  general. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  of  AmbafTadors,  their 
Prerogatives,  Inftructions,  and  Retinue  : of  all  things  relat- 
ing to  which  our  Author  gives  a minute  detail ; we  pafs  it  en- 
tirely over,  however,  as  uninterefting  to  our  Readers  in  ge- 
neral, how  ufeful  foever  it  may  prove  to  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  foreign  embaflies. 

In  chapter  the  twelfth,  the  Baron  lays  down  inflru&ions 
for  the  political  conduct  of  AmbafTadors  and  Envoys,  at  the 
feveral  Courts  where  they  refide  ; in  which  he  feems  to  dif- 
play  a confummate  knowlege  of  minifterial  bufinefs,  and  the 
manners  of  Courts. 

Chapter  the  thirteenth,  treats  at  large  of  the  ceremonials 
obferved  between  different  Sovereigns  and  Courts,  and  of  thofe 
which  each  Court  has  adopted  for  itfelf  in  particular.  Ad- 
mitting the  neceflity  and  ufe  of  Ceremony  among  people  of 
different  ranks,  our  Author  juft'y  ridicules  the  making  them 
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matters  of  fuch  great  importance,  as  they  are  at  fome  Courts 
in  Europe.  With  this  view  he  cites  a pleafant,  tho’  it  proved 
in  the  end  tragical,  example  of  the  formality  which  the 
Spaniards  heretofore  tenacioufly  obferved  in  this  refpect. 

As  Philip  the  third  was  one  day  fitting  gravely  by  the  fire, 
on  which  the  fuel  had  been  thrown  in  too  great  a quantity, 
he  found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  ftifled  with  heat.  It 
was,  however,  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Majeffy  to  rife  and 
call  any  one  to  his  relief ; and  as  the  Officers  in  waiting  were 
abfent,  and  no  domeffic  durft  enter  the  apartment,  he  fat  broil- 
ing a confiderable  while,  till  the  Marquis  of  Pohar  came  up  ; 
whom  the  King  immediately  ordered  to  put  out  the  fire.  But 
the  Marquis  excufed  himfelf,  as,  according  to  the  Etiquette , 
or  Ceremonial  of  the  Court,  he  (hould  therein  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Duke  of  UfTeda,  whom  it  was  neceflary  to  call 
for  that  purpofe.  The  Duke  was  abfent,  the  fire  increafed, 
and  the  King  rather  than  derogate  from  his  dignity,  kept  his 
feat,  till  his  blood  was  inflamed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  an 
Eryfipelas  broke  out  the  next  day  on  his  head,  attended  with 
a fever,  that  carried  him  off,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the  Writer  comes  to  the  fcience 
of  Political  Arithmetic ; which  he  confiders  under  fix  heads, 
viz.  1.  Its  rife  and  progrefs ; 2.  its  feveral  objedts  ; 3.  the 
degree  of  certitude  of  which  it  is  capable  j 4.  its  application  ; 
5.  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  laftly,  its 
operations. 

We  are  indebted,  fays  the  Baron,  for  this  fcience,  to  the 
Englifh  nation,  which  has  produced  a number  of  ingenious 
Writers  on  this  fubjedf;  nor  lefs  fo  to  the  Dutch,  who  have 
carried  the  arts  of  political  calculation  to  a great  length.  The 
French  have  alfo  had  their  Du  Tot,  Melon,  and  others.  He 
mentions  the  writings  of  the  principal,  and  points  out  fome 
of  their  defedts,  difplaying,  on  the  w'hole,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjedl.  In 
this  chapter  the  Author  treats  particularly  of  the  Chances  of 
Lives,  and  has  inferted  feveral  tables  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  afeertain  the  value,  of  Annuities,  &c. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  famous  controverfy  about  the  num- 
ber of  people  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  has  been  fo 
ingenioufly  treated  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  others  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, our  Author  reafons  on  phyfical  principles,  or  rather 
indulges  himfelf  in  conjedtures,  which  have  betrayed  him 
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into  a very  extraordinary  conclufion  ; which  is,  that  ‘ thd 

* number  of  men  inhabiting  the  globe,  hath  been  in  all  ages 

* nearly  equal.’ 

The  number  of  inhabitants  computed  at  prefent  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  known  world,  at  a medium,  taken  from  the  fe- 
veral  calculations  of  Riccioli,  Specht,  Sufmilch,  and  others, 
he  makes  amount  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  or  athou- 
fand  millions ; as  in  the  manner  following. 


In  Spain  and  Portugal  

France  — — — 

Italy  and  the  adjacent  ifles  — 

Great  Britain  — — 

Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Swit- 
zerland 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
Ruflia,  with  its  cofiquefts,  — 

Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  andTur- 
ky  in  Europe 


10  Millions. 
20 
8 
8 

1 3° 

6 

18 


Thus  Europe  contains  — - 

Again,  Afia,  comprehending  China 
and  the  Indian  ifics 
Africa,  — — 

America,  — — 


150 
’}  500 
150 

150 


Millions. 

Millions. 


In  the  whole  950  Millions. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  laft  chapter,  our  Author  confiders  the 
fall  of  States,  and  the  various  caufes  that  tend  to  their  decay. 
But,  having  extended  this  article  to  a confiderable  length,  we 
fhall  here  clofe  our  account  of  this  volume,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  third,  which  will  compleat  the  Baron’s 
work. 


1 


i 


Anecdotes  du  Sejour  du  Roi  dr.  Suede  a Bender : ou  Lcttres  de 
Mr.  Le  Baron  de  Fabricc,  four  fervir  d’  eclair cijfement  a 
VHijloire  de  Charles  XII.  8vo.  Hambourg,  for  Herold. 
j 760.  Or, 

Anecdotes  relating  to  the  Refidence  of  King  Charles  the 
Xllth  of  Sweden,  at  Bender,  &c. 

*"p  H E refidence  of  Charles  the  twelfth  at  Bender,  is,  doubt- 
-*■  lefs,  the  mofl  remarkable  period  of  his  life.  An  exadt 
and  circumftantial  account  of  his  uncommon  behaviour,  there- 
fore, and  the  confequenccs  of  his  obftinately  perfifting  to  re- 
main 
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main  there,  in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  Otto- 
man Court,  cannot  fail  of  affording  a conliderable  (hare  of 
entertainment  to  fuch  aS  are  curious  of  anecdotes  relating  to 
this  very  extraordinary  perfonage.  The  circumftance  alfo  of 
their  being  written  by  a Minifter  who  perfonally  attended  on 
this  Monarch,  during  that  critical  conjuncture,  and  who  de- 
fcribes  the  feveral  tranfaCtions  as  they  daily  happened  under  his 
own  eye,  gives  them  not  only  the  function  of  undoubted  au- 
thenticity, but  renders  their  perufal  ftill  more  agreeable  and 
interefting. 

As  a tranflation  of  thefe  Letters,  however,  is  advcrtifed, 
we  fhall  defer  any  farther  account  of  them  till  that  be  pub- 
lifhed  ; hoping  to  find  their  Englifh  drefs  fomething  more  de- 
cent than  their  French  one,  which  is,  indeed,  in  many  places, 
but  inelegant  and  flovenly. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 

For  J U L Y,  1760. 
Miscellaneous. 


Art.  1.  Candid  and  critical  Remarks  on  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead.  In  a Letter  from  a Gentleman  in  London  to  his  Friend 
in  the  Country.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  Kearfley. 


WE  fcarce  know  how  to  character ife  thefe  Remarks,  they  are 
fo  very  unequal  and  inconfiftent.  In  a few  inltances,  the 
Remarker  fhews  feme  degree  of  critical  taAe  and  difeernment,  but 
his  beft  qualities  are  fullied  by  an  odious  appearance  of  envy  and  ma- 
lignity. Indeed,  after  all  his  pretence  to  criticifm,  his  pamphlet 
may  be  more  properly  called  an  abAraft  of,  than  a criticifm  on,  the 
Dialogues.  He  has  given  a fummary  of  the  contents  of  each,  and 
concluded  with  feme  general  ftriclures,  which  amount  to  little  more 
than  a profeffion,  that  they  are  not  to  his  tafti.  With  refpedt  to  the 
firft  Dialogue  in  particular,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  ill  placed  by  way 
of  excellence,  after  admitting  that  the  ingenious  Author  has  given 
proofs  of  a ‘ very  careful  infpeflion  into,  and  a very  diftinft  and  ju- 
dicious idea  of  hiftorical  fafts,’  he  concludes  with  alking, — ‘ To 
what  purpofe  all  this  learning  has  been  fo  lavifhly  difpenfed,  but  to 
point  out,  what  no  one  who  knows  the  leaft  of  the  Englifh  ftory 
is  not  moll  thoroughly  convinced  of,  viz.  that  there  were  faults  on 
both  fides  ; and  that  as  in  the  Church,  fo  alfo  in  the  State,  no  evil 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  enthufiaftic  and  rancorous  zeal.’ 
Granting,  however,  that  the  deductions  in  this  Dialogue  were  not 
fccw,  yet  we  may  a(k  this  fagacious  Hypercritic,  where  is  the  literary 
1 compofition 
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compnfition,  to  which  his  objections  are  not  equally  applicable  f 
There  are  few  truths  which  men  of  fenfe  and  difcernment  are  no* 
convinced  of ; but  is  it  no  fatisfaftion  to  fuch,  to  find  their  opi- 
nion confirmed  by  an  able,  elegant,  and  judicious  Writer,  to  fee 
their  fentiments  illuHrated  by  a pleafing  variety  of  appofite  and  link- 
ing remarks  ; and  to  converfe  with  the  Worthies  of  Antiquity  in  that 
genuine  call  of  character,  which  they  have  always  fuppoled  them  to 
bear  when  alive  ? 

In  his  flriClures  likewife  on  the  fixth  Dialogue,  our  Remarker 
damns  with  faint  praife.  He  acknowleges,  that  the  characters  of 
the  Englifir  Duellilt  and  the  North-American  Savage,  are  happily 
drawn,  and  that  the  Author  of  the  Dialogues  has  fixed  on  the  baf- 
pirjl  idea  imaginable,  to  Ihew  that  ideal  honour  is  real  infamy.,  &c.— 
Neverthelefi,  he  feems  vain  enough  to  imagine,  that  he  has  hit  oil 
a happier  idea  to  anfwer  this  good  end. — ' Suppofe,’  fays  he,  ‘ in- 
4 Head  of  making  the  Duellilt  a Gambler,  and  introducing  almoft 

* every  other  bad  quality  in  his  character,  he  had  been  represented  as 

* a man  of  moral  integrity,  and  of  mental  abilities,  &c.  would  not 
4 the  Author’s  purpole  have  been  more  fully  anfwered  ?’ — This  ob- 
jection, indeed,  at  firft  fight,  feems  fpecious:  but  we  may  alk  the 
Remarker,  in  return,  where  would  there  have  been  room  for  ridicule, 
had  the  Duellilt  been  made  a Gentleman  of  fuch  adifpofiiion  ? The 
Author  cf  the  Dialogues,  in  our  opinion,  has  done  very  judicioufiy 
in  making  the  Duellilt  quite  devoid  of  every  great  and  good  quality  ; 
and  the  fuppofition  that  none  but  men  of  fuch  characters  engage  in 
thofe  infamous  and  bloody  contelts,  gives  additional  force  to  the  mo- 
ral he  would  inculcate.  If,  as  the  Remarker  infinuates,  men  of 
llrong  fenfe  and  real  worth  have  been  fometimes  hurried  into  fuch  x 
deteltable  practice,  infiances  of  this  kind,  which  happily  are  very 
few  indeed,  ought  rather  to  be  fupprelfed  than  publilhed : and  their 
examples  are  more  to  be  deplored  than  ridiculed. 

Admitting,  however,  that  our  Remarker’s  criticifm  has  been  juft, 
yet  furely  he  mult  be  very  alliduous  in  pointing  out  blemilhes,  who 
could  venture  to  mark  this  as  one.  The  eye  of  Candour  is  always 
blind  to  little  defects,  amidlt  a greater  number  of  llriking  beauties. 
Horace  would  have  told  him — Non  ego  paucii  offender  Maculis,  ts'e. 
But  it  feems  that  the  fame  attending  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Dia- 
logues, has  drawn  down  the  feverity  of  our  Remarker  upon-  him,  as 
we  may  learn  from  the  following  curious  reflection. 

‘ Previous,’  fays  he,  * to  our  entering  into  a Critique  on  the  works 
4 of  any  Author,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  Ihould  enquire  in  what  rank 
4 of  confideration  he  Hands  with  the  public ; for  though  merit  is  by 
4 no  means  increafed  or  leilened  by  fuch  diftin&ion,  yet  the  fame 
4 which  fhould  attend  on  fuch  merit  is  much  too  often  wholly  depen- 
4 dent  on  it.’  As  we  have  not  the  honour  to  know  our  Remarker, 
we  can  only  guefs  4 in  what  rank  of  confideration  he  Hands  with  the 
4 public.’ — If  we  were  allured,  however,  that  he  is  a beardlefs  Cri- 
tic, or,  as  he  phrafes  it,  • 4 a maiden  Author,’  this  circumflance,  to 
ufe  his  own  words,  ‘ might  urge  us  to  bellow  on  him  that  funlhine 
4 of  encouragement,  which  may  in  time  cherilh  the  fpringing  plant 
4 to  a more  noble  growth.’  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  could  fuppofe 
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him  a Writer  in  any  efteem,  we  fhould,  to  quote  him  again,  ‘ be  ra- 

* ther  more  rigid,  from  a generous  refentmenr  at  feeing  only  drofi 

* produced  by  a mine  capable  of  furniflimg  perfect  ore.’  We  there* 
fore  intreat  him,  the  next  time  he  ftarts  into  print,  to  favour  us  with 
his  name  in  the  title  page,  that  we  may  know  how  to  deal  wi;h  him 
for  the  future. 


Art.  2.  An  Analyfis  of  the  Philofophical  JVorks  of  Lord  Boling -* 
broke , by  the  late  unfortunate  Earl  Ferrers,  for  his  private 
Entertainment:  To  which  is  prefixed,  a Parallel  of  Earl  Fer- 
rers's Cafe,  with  that  of  Lord  Santry,  a Peer  of  Ireland , both 
tortvifted  of  Murder  : And  a Scntim  iital  Letter1  to  a Friend. 
8vo.  2 s.  Burd. 


That  the  (hamelefs  Scribbler  of  thefe  (heet?,  {hould  have  fo  little 
confcience  as  to  obtrude  them  on  the  public  as  the  work  of  the  late  un- 
fortunate Earl,  is  not  matter  of  furpiize  to  us  ; though  we  cannot  but 
admire  his  courage,  in  not  dreading  the  confequences  of  fuch  a bare- 
faced impofition.  As  to  the  Analyiis,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bungling  incoherent  abltradl  of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Philofophy,  and 
might  be  more  properly  ftiled  Bolingbroke’s  Aphorifms. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fentimental  Letter,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Earl  to  his  friend,  that  unfortunate  Nobleman  is 
made  to  lament  his  diflolute  manner  of  life,  and  to  exprefs  a kind  of 
foreboding  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  his  debauched  habit.  He  is 
farther  fuppofed  to  acquaint  his  friend,  that  he  has  read  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s philofophical  works  carefully,  and  approves  his  doflrine  ; 
but  thinks  it  is  too  good  to  be  made  matter  of  public  property.— *» 
That  it  is  a philofophical  ark,  containing  the  trued  notions  of  the 
Deity ; therefore  is  too  facred  to  be  expofed  to  vulgar  eyes. — That, 
moreover,  all  innovating  attempts  to  rectify  or  fublime  their  received 
manner  of  worfhip,  only  ferves  to  perplex,  and  are  oftener  produc- 
tive of  evil  than  good. — If  we  could  imagine  that  the  e fentimenfS 
were  really  penned  by  his  Lordfhip.  we  lhould  be  forty  that  this 
1 Letter  was  not  produced  at  his  trial ; for  certainly  a man  can  tcarce 
give  ftronger  marks  of  infanity,  than  to  contend,  that  becaufe  a work 
‘ contains  the  trued  notions  of  the  Deity,  therefore  it  is  too  (acred  tt» 
‘ be  expofed  to  vulgar  eyes.’  This  is  fuch  a compound  of  knavery 
and  flighty  nonfen  fe,  as  is  only  worthy  the  pen  of  a half-witted 
Scribbler,  who  aftedls  the  ftile  of  a Lunatic. 

As  to  the  Parallel,  it  only  tends  to  Ihew  what  every  one  knows, 
that  the  unfortunate  Earl  received  rigid  juflice,  while  offenders  in 
the  fime  predicament  have  met  with  partial  favour.  In  few  words, 
the  circumftance  of  Lord  Ferrers  having  mentioned  Bolingbroke’s 
works  in  his  way  to  the  latl  ftage  of  his  life,  has  given  occafion  to 
this  bafely  induftrious  fon  of  Grub-ftreet,  to  fwell  a two  (hilling  pam- 
phlet with  feraps  and  ends  of  philofophy.  We  wiih  that  ail  fuch 
wretches,  who  make  literature  fubfervic'nt  to  the  purpofes  of  fraud 
and  impofition,  were  clofely  confined,  and  condemned  to  fwallow 
their  own  works,  without  any  other  fullenahce.  Their  ftugidity 
might  excite  pity,  did  not  their  knavery  provoke  refentment. 

Rev.  July,  1760.  <«r  Art. 
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Art.  3.  The  prefent  State  of  Letters.  In  an  Epijlle  to  a Friend, 
8vo.  6d.  Thrulh. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  flate  of  Letters  from  this  Epiflle,  it  is 
•at  a low  ebb,  indeed.  This  Witling  is  fo  little  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  State  of  Learning,  that  he  does  not  even  know  what  has  been 
publifhed.  If  he  did,  he  could  not  have  the  confidence  to  fay,  that 
• fcarce  a book  of  fcience  has  been  publifhed  for  this  many  a month? 
Had  he  only  read  the  Advertifements,  he  would  have  found,  that  fe- 
veral  books  of  fcience  have  been  publifhed  within  this  many  a month, 
to  ufe  his  own  Abigail  ftile.  In  fliort,  he  neither  feems  to  know 
what  has  been  written,  or  to  have  a capacity  for  judging  of  literary 
merit. 

Art.  4.  An  Appendix  to  the  Twcnty-fecond  Volume  of  the 
Monthly  Review.  8vo.  6d.  Griffiths. 

Contains  the  general  Table  of  Articles  in  the  faid  volume,  and 
a copious  Index  of  remarkable  pafTages ; together  with  the  follow- 
ing Articles. 

Macquer’s  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  Roman  Hiftory — . 
Baron  £iel field’s  Political  Inllitutions — Atgill’s  apologetical  Oration— 
Tilfon  on  the  Multitude  of  Holidays  in  Ireland — Iliou  on  the  Archi- 
tedlure  of  Stone  Bridges — Triilram  Shandy  at  Ranelagh — Adventures 
of  a Black  Coat — Kitty  Fifher’s  Mifcellany — Memoirs  of  Lord  Fer- 
rers— Rouffeau’s  Difcourfe  on  a Prize-Queliion  at  Geneva — The  Sol- 
dier’s Amufement — Authentic  Regilter  of  Britifh  Succefles — Expla- 
natory Remarks  on  Triilram  Shandy — Triilram  Shandy  in  a Reverie 
— Flemyng’s  Difcourfe  on  Corpulency — and  his  Differtation  on 
James’s  Fever-powder — Pike’s  Scripture  Account  of  Juflifying  Faith 
— Stebbing’s  Sermons,  vol.  II. — Mufcutt’s  Sermons — Dodwell’s  two 
, Sermons  on  Providence — Taylor’s  Effay  on  the  Beauty  of  Divine  Oe- 
conomy — Mean’s  Supplement  to  his  Explanation  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per— Letters  to  the  Authors  of  the  Review,  viz.  ift,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Harrifon ; 2d,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthew  Pilk- 
ington,  with  an  inclofure  to  Mr.  Spearman ; 3d,  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edward  Watkinfon. 

Art.  5.  An  Apology  for  the  Servants.  By  Oliver  Grey.  Occa- 
ftoned  by  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Farce  called  High  Life  be- 
low Stairs,  and  by  what  has  been  faid  to  their  Difadvantage  in 
the  public  Papers.  8vo.  6d.  Newbery. 

As  this  Apology  was  originally,  and  but  lately,  printed  in  the 
News-papers,  it  requires  no  particular  mention  here.  Wefh.tllonly 
obferve,  that  Mr.  Grey  has  a good  deal  to  fay  for  himfelf,  and  his 
brethten  of  the  Cloth. — With  refpefl  to  the  cuftom  of  giving  Vails 
to  Servants,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  expedient  and  proper  to  drop  it, 
much  may  be,  and  much  has  been,  faid  on  both  fides  the  queltiou ; 
which,  we  think,  a very  difficult  one  to  determine. 

. Art. 
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Art.  6.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Mifs  Sukey  Shandy.  In  a Se- 
ries of  Letters  to  her  dear  Brother , Trijham  Shandy , Gentle- 
man. i2mo.  2S.  Stevens. 

t v v 

Obfcene,  dull,  and  dofpieable. — A Writer  in  one  of  the  Maga- 
zines obferves,  that  “ if  Triltram  Shandy  has  done  any  mifchicf,  it 
“ is  in  railing  fuch  a fwarm  of  filthy  Pamphleteers.”  This  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  bad  confequcnces  following  the  licentious  manner  in 

which  that  Writer  has  indulged  himfelf ; and  Mr.  $ is  fo  farre- 

prehenfible  for  it,  as  every  man,  and  more  efpecially  a Teacher  of 
men,  ought  to  be  rendered  accountable  for  the  bad  example  he  fets 
to  others.  . 

Art.  7.  The  Minor,  a Comedy ; by  Mr.  Footer  as  it  is  a£led 
at  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Hay-market.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Coote,  &c. 

The  fpirit  of  Puffing,  which  fo  flrongly  charaderizes  the  prefent 
age.  is  become  fo  uni verfal,  that  a! moil:  every  clafs  of  mortals  ap-- 
pears  to  be  moved  by  it.  In  time  part,  it  was  chiefly  confined  to 
Qunck-Doflors,  Boukfellers,  and  adverriflng  Taylors ; but  now  even 
the  Wits  of  the  town  are  feized  by  it ; and  every  Farce-writer  often- 
tatioufly  (files  his  petit  piece  of  three  acts,  a Comedy  ! — This  of 
Mr.  Foote’s  is  one  of  the  number  ; but  it  no  more  deferves  the  title 
of  a Comedy  than  the  Stage  Coach,  the  Devil  to  pay,  or  any  of 
thofe  inferior  dramatic  produdions,  which  ufually  appear  as  the  hum- 
ble attendants  upon  works  of  the  higher  order — the  Tragedies  and 
Comedies  of  five  Acit. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  performance,  during  the  reprefentation, 
arofe  from  the  Author’s  extraordinary  talent  at  mimickry  ; but  it  is  not 
calculated  to  pleafe  equally  in  the  perafal.  The  principal  objeffs  here" 
ridiculed  are,  a noted  Bawd,  and  a firft  rate  Auctioneer ; who,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  were  exqiiifitely  taken  off',  but  the  fatire  levelled 
at  the  great  Leader  of  the  Mechodifts,  feems  to  be  extremely  out  of 
charafter.  It  is  no  lefs  unjuit  to  Mr.  W ■,  than  abfurd,  to  fup- 
pofe  a man  of  his  penetration,  either  conniving  at,  or  being  the  dupe 
of,  an  old  Bawd’s  hypocrify,  in  continuing  to  follow  her  iniquitous 
occupation,  while  (he  frequents  the  tabernacle,  and  cants  about  the 
new  Birth.  And  when  we  are  told  that  an  occafional  Hymn  is  given  / 
out,  and  a t'nankfgiving  Sermon  preached,  on  occaflon  of  mother 
Cole’s  (Douglas’s)  recovery  from  licknefs ; who  can  forbear  fmil- 
ing — not  with  approbation  of  the  conceit,  but  with  contempt  for  th® 
Author  of  fuch  improbable  fcandal  ? — We  delpife  and  abhor  all 
enthufiaftic  flights,  and  high  pretenftons  to  extraordinary  fandity,  as 
much  as  Mr.  Foote  can  do  ; but  without  entering  into  the  enquiry 
whether  or  not  thefe  arc  proper  objefts  of  play-houfe’ ridicule,  it  is 
molt  certain,  that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  ought  to  be  charged 
with  more  than  they  are  guilty  of ; and  that  there  is  not  a jufter  maxim 
in  the  moral  world,  than — ‘ Give  the  Devil  his  Due.’ 

# 

Art.  8.  A Compleat  Catalogue  of  all  Books  and  Pamphlets  puh- 
lijhed  for  ten  Tears  pajl ; with  their  Prices , and  References 
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to  their  Characters  in  the  Monthly  Review.  The  whale  farm- 
ing a General  Index  to  all  the  Articles  in  the  firjl  twenty  Vo- 
lumes of  the  faid  Review,  viz.  from  its  Commencement  in 

May  1749,  to  'June  1759,  both  incluftve.  8vo.  is.  6d, 

Griffiths. 

T!ie  ! oflWT'is  of  our  firft  tvcent  Volumes  will  force  need  to  be’in- 
forrr.e  1 of  the  ui'efulnefs  of  having  a comprehenfive  view  pf  all  the 
anii  -i  they  tor  tain,  digelted  under  one  Alphabet.  Independent  of 
the  Rev>  w,  it  furnifhfs  a Priced-Catalogue  of  every  publication 
within  that  period  of  tune;  as  the  title  imports. 

Ait.  9.  Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  damned  Stuff?  i2mo.  2S.  6d. 

Seyffert. 

No,  never*!— This  Author  is  an  heneft  one,  and  fairly  warns 
hisReaders  what  they  are  to  expedt 

* As  fome  of  our  Readers  may  pofUbly  think  the  plain  anfwer  we 
have  given  to  our  Author’s  interrogatory  title-page,  inefficient  for 
an  account  of  the  work,  wefhallhereadd,  that  it  is  a filly  kind  of  ob- 
feene  Fairy  Tale,  devifed  as  a new  mode  of  publiihing  Bawdry,  that 
yileft  and  moll  unmanly  fpecies  of  writing.  But,  while  there  are 
Readers  for  fuch  fort  of  Books,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  there  will 
pever  be  a fcarcity  of  fuch  books  to  read. — In  France,  where  the 
Prefs  is  under  rellraint,  they  abound  with  them  more  than  we  do  : 
they  are  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  nation  -,  and  the  people  will  have 

them. o-L — N.  B.  This  damn’d  Stuff  is  originally  of  French 

extraction. 

Art.  ID.  Yqrlck's  Meditations  upon  inter ej'tiug  and  important  Sub-, 
jefis.  i2mo.  is.  6d.  Stevens. 

A lively  Prattle-box  here  rattles  away,  in  imitation,  as  he  thinks, 
of  the  Authqr  of  Triitram  Shandy.  But,  every  Jefter  is  not  a 
Yorick. 


Art.  11.  Conventions  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  by  M.  de 
Fontenelle.  A new  Tranjlation , by  a Gentleman  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  8vo.  6 s.  Withy. 

We  have  now  three  tranflations  of  this  well-known  performance, 
of  the  very  ingenious  M.  de  Fontenelle.  The  firft  was  done  by  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  This  is  the  moll  fpirited  and  elegant 
of  the  three.  The  fccond,  however,  reads  better  than  the  third ; 
which,  tho’  the  lait,  is  by  no  means  the  moll  improved,  with  refpedl 
to  the  language.  The  new  tranflation  has,  neverthelefs,  fome  things 
toboall,  in  which  the  two  former  are  deficient;  for  it  is  illullrated 
with  a great  number  of  copper  plates  ; and  each  dialogue  is  accom- 
panie  with  many  additions,  collected  from  the  works  of  later  Writers, 
as  improvements  upon  what  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  given  us.  Thcl’e 
additions  may  prova  highly  acceptable  to  young  altronomical  Readers 
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in  general ; as  well  as  to  many  others,  who  are  not  poflefled  of  the 
original  books  from  whence  thefe  colle&ions  are  extracted. 

Art.  12.  A Genuine  Letter  from  a Methodijl  Preacher  in  the 
Country.,  to  Laurence  Sterne , M.  A.  Prebendary  of  York. 
8vo.  is.  V andenberg. 

Nonfenfical  and  prophane. 


Poetical. 

Art.  13.  Modern  Honour , a Poem , in  two  Cantos.  Suppofed  to 
be  written  by  Dean  Swift,  in  1740,  and  addreffed  to  Mr. 
Pope.  4to.  is.  6d.  Baldwin. 

Has  neither  the  humour,  the  fpirit.  the  force,  nor  the  freedom  of 
Swift.  The  Writer,  whoever  he  was,  fatirizes,  in  the  hackneyed 
flrain,  the  Nobility  for  not  paying  their  debts,  except  debts  of 
lemur,  i.  e.  gambling  debts;  the  Ladies,  for  their  exccffive  at- 
tachment to  Cards;  the  Patriots,  for  facrifking  public  Ipirit  to 
private  interefl;  the  Clergy,  for  Simony,  want  of  charity  and 
love  of  preferment ; the  Lawyers,  for  double-dealing  ; the  Phy- 
sicians, for  their  ignorance  and  grimace ; the  Military  Gen- 
tlemen, bcqiufe 

They  never  riot,  game,  and  whore, 

Blafpheine,  and  leave  unpaid  a fcore. 

This  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  firll  Canto.  1 he  fecond  opens  with  an  in- 
veftive  againll  Courtiers,  particularly  the  late  Lord  Oxford  * and  his 
adherents  ; from  whom  he  makes  a tranfition  to  our  d ar  Allies  the 
Dutch  ; for  whom  he  feems  to  have  a great  averfion.  From  Ho.iand 
he  fcampers  back  to  Newmarket ; w here  ne  takes  a cut  at  the  Jockies, 
and  prefently  after  he  foils  foufc  into  a panegyric  upon  our  High- 
waymen, as  one  of  the  more  honourable  prolufions.  Hence,  chang- 
ing the  feene  once  more,  he  expatiates  largely  on  the  Trim  ot  our 
modern  domeftic  fervants.  warmly  inveighs  againft  the  cuftom  of 
giving  them  vails  ; and  Ihews  what  evil  confcquences  fpring  from  it. 
From  the  Men-fervants  he  turns  to  the  Maids  ; ana  from  them  again 
to  the  Mercers,  Milliners,  Taylors,  and  Broughton  s foxing  L oth  : 
concluding  with  a tdle  of  Mother  Douglas  the  ilawd,  which  the  Au- 
thor doubtlefs  millnok  for  a humoiiiou.-  one. 

If,  after  this  account,  our  Readers  delire  a fpecimen  more  ample 
than  the  fingle  couplet  we  have  already  extracted,  we  give  them  the 
following  prophetical  fling  at  the  L'utch,  which  is  more  in  the  fpirit 
of  Swift,  than  any  other  part  of  the  poem 

The  States  were  form’d  for  Ihort  duration. 

And,  for  our  fins  to  plague  the  nation. 

Her  High  and  Mighty  Lords  wi  1 be 
De-V\  itt  ed  foon,  I hope  to  fee. 

• The  Reader  will  bear  in  mind,  {hat  the  poem  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  I"$o, 

Since 
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Since  Louis  d'  Ors  run  current  round, 

We  know  which  way  the  States  are  bound, 

And  prophecy  their  future  evil, 

A King  from  Paris  or  the  Devil. 

If  Holland  is  by  France  undone. 

The  Dutch  to  drier  climes  may  run. 

Or  cut  their  dykes,  and  then  the  Hogs 
Be  metamorphofed  into  Frogs.——— 

Art.  14.  A Nofegay  and  a Simile  for  the  Reviewers ; a Lyric 
Epiflle.  4to.  6d.  Cooper. 

Whimfical  banter,  in  the  ftile  of  the  two  ftrangc  kind  of  Lyric 
Epiftles  (and,  we  fuppofe,  by  the  fame  Author)  mentioned  in  the 
Review  for  May  lad,  page  437.  The  Writer  is  a merry  Wag,  and 
mingles  fo  much  good  humour  with  his  anger,  that,  we  imagine,  no 
body  can  be  difpieafed  with  his  prefent  of  a Nofegay,  altho’  it  only 

con  fills  of  a bunch  of  Nettles. N B.  It  does  not  feem  to  have 

been  intended  for  the  Monthly  Reviewers;  fo  that  they  have  nothing 
to  thank  him  for. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  15.  A Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B n,  an  eminent  Differ- 

ing Minifler  in  Norwich ; cccafioned  by  the  Perufal  of  two 
Volumes  of  Difcourfes*  which  he  lately  publijhed.  By  a Believer 
in  God  and  a Future  State.  8vo.  6d.  Wilkie. 

The  defign  of  this  Epiflle,  the  Author  tells  us,  is  to  (hew,  that  he 
cannot  receive  Chriflianity  upon  Mr  B — n’s  terms.  He  acknowleges 
hi*  belief  in  one  God,  an  impartial  future  judgment,  and  a future 
ftate  ; but  confefTes,  that  he  is  no  Believer  in  Chriflianity,  to  the 
morality  of  which,  however,  he  has  no  objection.  He  charges  Mr. 
B — n with  affirming,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is  only  a difeovery  of 
a future  date  of  exiflence,  and  of  a judgment  which  is  to  be  exer- 
cifed  towards  men  by  Chrifl  Jefus ; which  cannot  be  defended,  he 
thinks,  without  treating  the  New  Teftament  with  a partiality  and 
violence  no  true  Chriftian  can  fupport.  Nothing,  he  reprefents, 
could  have  influenced  Mr.  B — n to  have  confined  the  term  Gofpel  to 
a future  date,  and  judgment  by  Christ,  contrary  to  its  general  ac- 
ceptation with  the  Writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  univerfal 
fenfe  of  the  Defenders  of  the  Chriftian  lyftem,  but  an  unjuftifiable 
fbndnefs  for  Angularity,  or  a confcioufnefs  of  its  being  a hard  tajk  to 
defend  the  mchole  of  the  religion  of  Jefus. 

He  endeavours  to-  fhew,  that  the  dodlrine  of  atonement,  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  are 
dodlrines  of  Chriflianity,  and  concludes  his  Epiflle  in  the  following 
manner. 

* Thus  have  I given  you  fome  fpecimens  of  the  dodlrines  of  the 
* Gofpel,  that  are  evidently  dcducible  from  it,  if  you  will  take  it  in 
‘ its  eafy  and  natural  interpretation.  Thefe,  with  many  others  I might 

* For  an  account  of  thefe  excellent  Difcourfes,  fee  Review,  vol.XXII,  p.  14. 

‘ have 
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* have  produced,  you  have  omitted  in  your  late  performance.  As 

* you  appear  to  be  a man  of  great  franknefs,  boldnefs,  and  integrity, 

« you  will  not  diflike  to  be  reprefented  as  you  really  are. 

‘ Now,  Sir,  I lhall  not  point  out  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  doSrinej, 

‘ becaufe  you  will  acknowlege  it  too  notorious  to  men  of  enlarged 
‘ thought.  It  is  your  bulinefs  then,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  at- 
‘ tention,  and  are  able,  to  Ihew  me  and  others — That  the  books  of 

* the  New  Teftament  do  not  contain  thefe  dodlrines,  by  true  criticifin, 

* and  pertinent  interpretations,  otherwife  I continue  to  rejefl  Chrif- 
‘ tianity  upon  your  terms. 

‘ I fubmit  what  is  here  propofed  to  you  with  great  plainnefs,  unto 

* every  impartial  perfon  who  may  give  this  pamphlet  a perufal.  Let 
‘ them  compare  it  with  theGofpel  in  any  language,  and  judge  whe- 
‘ ther  1 have  given  it  any  forced  interpretations,  or  treated  it  with  ri- 
‘ dicule,  as  feme  of  my  brethren  have  done. 

« If  in  my  animadverfions  upon  your  performance,  there  are  any 

* expreflions  too  fevere  or  contemptuous,  and  below  a Gentleman 

* and  Scholar,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  they  are  every  one 

* borrowed  from  your  own  writings.  I ufe  them  with  the  fame  au- 
‘ thorny  you  do. 

* It  is  lawful  to  fight  a man  with  his  own  weapons.  A perfon  ge- 
‘ nerally  fees  his  own  faults  belt  in  another. 

‘ You  may  allure  yourfelf,  that  what  I have  written  concerning  the 
‘ fenfe  of  the  Scripture,  is  not  taken  from  any  Creeds,  Confeflions, 

* Catechifms,  or  Syllems,  to  maintain  the  intereft  of  a party,  but 
f what  has  been  fuggefted,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  by  the  moft  appa- 
‘ rent  and  eafy  fenfe  of  the  Gofpel.  If  it  does  not  contain  thefe 
‘ dodtrines,  I could  affirm,  I think  upon  a death-bed,  that  it  mull  be 
‘ all  an  inexplicable  riddle,  never  intended  for  the  common  ufe  of 

* mankind,  and  unintelligible  to  all,  but  the  moll  accomplilhed 
‘ Scholars,  And,  indeed,  liable  to  be  moll  wretchedly  abufed  too, 
« by  far  the  greater  part  of  thefe,  as  the  hiftory  of  the  Church  will 

* demonllrate.  But  if  this  be  the  charadler  of  a Revelation  from 
‘ Heaven,  I am  dreadfully  millaken : or  if  this  be  the  dodlrine  of 

* Infpiration,  you  mull  allow  me  the  liberty  of  rejecting  it. 

* Permit  me  to  add,  I cannot  poffibly  conceive  how  you  can  preach 
‘ Chriftian  morality  from  Chriftian  principles,  if  you  rejedl  thefe 
‘ tenets.  Becaufe  it  is  incontellibly  evident  to  me,  that  the  New 
•*  Teftament  Writers  fetched  moft  of  their  arguments  to  inforce  it, 
« from  the  redemption  of  Chrill,  and  excited  men  to  action  with  ab- 

* folute  promifesof  affiftance  from  the  iniluencss  of  the  Spirit. 

* I take  my  leave  of  you,  by  heartily  wilhing  you  fafe  to  the  hea- 

* venly  Hate,  where  I hope  you  will  meet  with  a fiucere  worihipper 
‘ of  the  great  God,  and  a believer  of  a future  ftate.’ 

Art.  1 6.  A Sketch  of  Moral  Philofophy ; or  an  EJfay  to  demon - 
Jlrate  the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion  upon  a new,  natu- 
ral, and  eafy  Plan.  By  John  Taylor,  late  of  Norwich. 
8vo.  is.  Waugh. 

This  Sketch,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  was  originally  defigned 
for  young  Students,  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  IVooLjhm’t 
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Religion  of  Nature  d.lineated,  and  is  now  publifhed  chiefly  for  their 
ufe. — The  Author’s  principal  delign  in  it  is,  to  eftablilh  and  explain 
the  principles  relating  to  the  foundation,  or  primary  reafon,  of  Vir- 
tue. Now  the  primary  rcafon,  or  foundation  of  Virtue,  we  are  told, 
is  that  principle,  which  being  fuppofed.  Virtue,  or  aftion  morally 
light,  neceflarily  refults ; and  which  being  taken  away,  there  re  - 
mains  no  ground,  nor  reafon  for  Virtue. 

This  principle,  according  to  the  Doiftor,  (hould  have  the  following 
properties,  i.  it  fhould  be  fo  demonftrativc,  as  to  lay  the  mind  un- 
der the  fame  force  of  evidence  as  any  demenrtrated  propofition  in 
Euclid.  2.  It  Ihould  be  an  univerfal  principle,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  to  all  moral  Agents  invariably  the  fame  ; otherwife  Virtue 
will  be  uncertain  and  precarious.  3.  It  ihould  be  perfectly  confid- 
ent with  liberty  or  freedom  of  choice.  Otherwife  it  will,  in  its  own 
nature,  be  deftruftive  of  Virtue  or  Morality. — The  Sketch  now  be- 
fore us  is  an  Effay  towards  reprefenting  the  foundation  of  Morality 
in  a manner  agreeable  to  thofe  properties. 

As  the  Dodlor  proceeds  in  an  analytical  method,  by  Definitions, 
Axioms,  Corollaries,  Propofttions,  &c.  it  is  impoflible  to  give  our 
Readers  a regular  abftrait  of  what  he  has  advanced.  Wc  fhall  con- 
tent ourfelves  therefore,  with  referring  thofe  who  are  fond  of  fuch 
enquiries  to  the  woikitfelf,  which  is  written  with  judgment  and  ac- 
curacy ; Ihews  that  the  Author  has  thought  much  upon  his  fubjedl ; 
and  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  young  Students,  for  whofe  ufe  it  is 
principally  intended,  as  it  will  naturally  lead  them  to  purfue  their 
enquiries  into  moral  fubjedts,  in  a more  clear  and  dillindt  method 
than  is  generally  done. 

Art.  17.  ’Tyburn  Saints,  doubtful  Characters.  A Letter  inferibed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Stevens,  occafioned  by  his  Sermon  on  Ro- 
bert Tilling,  late  Coachman  to  Samuel  Lloyd,  Efq\  who  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  Abril  28,  1760.  8vo.  6d.  Henderfon. 

Contraverts  Mr.  Stevens’s  myftical  notions  of  Chriftianity,  and 
blames  him  for  the  improper  ufe  he  made  of  his  office,  in  attending 
upon  the  unhappy  Fanatic  above-mentioned.  He  obferves,  thdt 
the  religion  of  a Hottentot  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Mr.  Stevens’s 
account  of  Chriftianity  ; and  cautions  him  ‘ againft  bringing  re- 

* proach  and  fcandal  on  tie  Crofs  of  Cbnft,  by  treating  the  doctrine 
‘ of  a crucified  Jefus  in  a manner  molt  dilhonourable  to  God  ! thcre- 

* by  rendering  it  a reafon  of  offence,’  &c.  We  are  forry  to  fee  fo 
much  good  fenfe  expended  to  fo  little  purpofc  : for,  talking  reufona - 

bly  to  fuch  men  as  this  Mr.  Stevens,  is  but  carting  pearls  before 

thofe  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  value. 

Art.  18.  The  Reafon,  Defigrt,  and  End  of  the  Sufferings  of 
Chriji : Or,  Divine  IVijdom  and  Goodncfs  dijpUtyed  in  the 
Death  of  Jefus.  A Difcourfe  dedicated  to  thofe  Deijls  who 
difbelieve  the  Chrijlian  Religion.  8vo.  6 d.  F enner. 

This  Difcourfe,  wc  doubt  not,  was  honeftly  deftgned  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  Deifts  to  the  Gofpel-fcheme,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  us 
to  be  fufficiently  calculated  to  anl'wer  the  end  propofed  by  it. 
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Philofophical  TranftSlions , giving  fome  Account  of  the  prefent  Un- 
dertakings, Studies , and  Labours  of  the  Ingenious  in  many 
confiderable  Parts  of  the  World.  Vol.  LI.  Part  I.  for  tht 
Year  1759.  4-to.  I2«.  Davis  and  Reymers. 

AGREEABLE  to  the  method  we  have  before  taken, 
of  fpecifying  the  feveral  papers  under  different  claffes, 
and  which  we  intend  to  purlue  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfattions , we  (hall  arrange  the  articles 
contained  in  this  volume,  under  the  feveral  heads  to  which 
their  fubjects  refpe&ivcly  appertain ; beginning  with  the 
Mathematical. 

Art.  I.  The  gYeateJl  EffeSl  of  Engines  with  uniformly- accele- 
rated Motions , confsdered.  By  Francis  Blake,  Lfq;  F.  R.  S. 

Mod  Writers  on  the  Maximum,  or  the  greateft  effect  in  a 
given  time,  of  Engines,  fuppofe  the  working  parts  of  the 
machine  to  retain  their  direction,  and  be  uniformly  moved 
therein,  as  in  the  adtion  of  grinding ; where  the  fums  of  the 
refiftances  and  impulfes  being  brought  to  balance,  the  lattec 
are  juft  fuflicient  to  prevent  a decay  of  motion : in  which 
cafe,  the  load  of  an  engine,  when  the  effedt  is  a Maximum , 
and  the  force  a current,  is  determined  by  computation  to  be 
four  ninths  of  the  weight  which  would  caufe  the  engine  to 
reft.  But,  this  problem  being  fuited  only  to  an  uniform  ve- 
locity both  in  the  lever  and  obstacle,  Mr.  Blake  has  conftder- 
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ed  in  this  paper,  the  cafe  of  an  uniformly  accelerated  one  in 
repeated  vibrations  ; which  is  adapted  to  the  Steam-engine, 
and  is  of  no  lefs  importance  than  the  other  ; determining  that  _ 
the  load,  to  be  railed  for  the  greateft  effedt  in  the  Steam-en- 
gine, will  be  juft  half  of  what  is  fufficient  to  balance  the 
atmofphere. 

Art.  4.  A new  improved  Silk  Reel.  By  the  Rev,  Samuel  Pul- 
lein,  M.  A. 

The  great  point  in  reeling  Silk  from  the  Cocoons,  is  to 
prevent,  what  is  called  in  the  Silk  countries,  the  Vitrage,  or 
the  flicking  together  of  the  threads  on  the  Reel ; which,  on 
account  of  the  natural  gum  of  the  filk,  foftened  by  the  heat 
of  the  water  out  of  which  it  is  reeled,  it  is  apt  to  do.  To 
prevent  this,  feveral  contrivances  have  been  made  in  the  Reel  j 
all  which,  however,  were  defedtive.  The  advantages  of 
Mr.  Pulk  in’s  over  thofe  in  ufe,  are  obvious;  but,  as  it  is 
impoflible  for  us  to  make  his  defign  underftood  without  plates, 
we  refer  the  curious  to  the  Tranfadtions  themfelves,  for  a 
compleat  account  of  this  ingenious  contrivance. 

Art.  13.  A Letter  from  Edward  Delaval,  M.  A.  and  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall , Cambridge , to,  Mr.  Benjamin  I Vi  If  on,  F.  R.  S. 
containing  fome  EleClrical  Experiments  and  Obfervations. 

It  is  with  plcafure  that  we  fee  a rational  and  philofophic 
theory  of  Elcdlricity  making  its  way  into  the  world,  by  the 
help  of  a number  of  well-imagined,  accurate,  and  properly 
digefted  experiments.  As  we  fhall  have  occafion,  however, 
to  take  notice  of  this  fubjedt  again,  in  a fubfequent  article, 
we  fhall  pafs  over  thefe  experiments  as  tending  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Art.  18.  An  Experimental  Enquiry  concerning  the  natural  Powers 
of  Water  and  Wind  to  turn  Milk , and  other  Machines , de- 
pending on  a circular  Motion.  By  Mr.  J.  Smeaton,  F.  R.  S. 

This  very  long  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts : The  firji 
treating  of  Under-fhot  Water-wheels,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween their  Powers  and  Effedfs  ; the  whole  illuftrated  with 
Drawings  of  the  Model  by  which  the  Experiments  were 
made;  and  rendered  ufeful  by  Tables,  adapted  to  a regular 
theory  formed  thereon. 

The  fecond  part  treats  in  like  manner,  of  Over-fhot  Wa- 
ter-wheels ; and  the  third,  of  the  Conftrudtion  and  Eft’edts 
»f  Windmill-Sails.  But  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  give  here 
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•riy  fat  is  faCtory  abftraft  of  thefc  Papers,  which  mud  hare 
toft  the  W riter  a great  deal  of  time  and  labour ; and  are  every 
way  worthy  of  that  moil  ingenious  Mechanic  their  Author. 

Art.  35.  Experiments  on  the  Tourmalin , or  A Jh -forte.  By  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wilfon,  F.  R.  S.  In  a Letter  to  Dr.  William 
Heberden , F.  R.  S. 

1 The  more  I am  acquainted  with  Eleftricity,’  fays  Mr. 
Wilfon,  * the  more  I admire  a wonderful  fimplicity  which 
4 feems  to  prevail  in  Nature,  at  leaf!  in  this  part  which 

* abounds  with  phaenomena  of  a very  curious  kind  ; whereof 
4 many  that  have  palled  ’under  my  examination  of  late,  are 

* fo  extremely  nice,  that  I avoid  venturing  to  relate  them, 

* becaufe  I would  not  willingly  fubject  myfelf  to  the  cenfure 

* of  incautious  Obfervers.’ It  is  not  impoflible,  however, 

that  the  cenfure  this  Gentleman  would  avoid,  will  fall  upon 
him,  for  the  publication  of  the  Experiments  before  us,  many 
of  which  appear  fufficiently  nice  to  puzzle  incautious  Ob- 
fervers. As  the  defign  with  which  they  are  begun  and  pur- 
fued,  as  well  as  the  conclulions  drawn  from  them,  are,  ne- 
yerthelefs,  extremely  juft  and  philofophical,  we  doubt  not 
but  all  thofe  Tbeorifts,  who  are  capable  of  applying  thefe 
elegant  difcoveries  in  the  minutiae  of  Nature,  will  think  them- 
felves  extremely  obliged  to  the  attention  Mr.  Wilfon  has 
paid  them. 

There  are  alfo  befide  the  Experiments  on  the  Tourmalin, 
feveral  Obfervations  in  this  Paper  well  worthy  the  perufal  of 
the  Electricians.  In  the  firft  place,  the  Writer  attempts  to 
fettle  a difpute  fubftfting  amon»  thefe  Gentlemen',  concerning 
the  two  Electricities.  • Polluted  Glafs,’  fays  he,  * upon  be- 

* ing  rubbed  properly,  has  been  fuppofed  t o g'rJe  an  ElcCtri- 
4 city  to  bodies,  and  thofe  bodies  that  receive  it  from  the 

* glafs,  are  faid  to  be  eleCtrified  plus.  Whereas  Wax,  Atn- 
4 her,  &c.  upon  being  rubbed  in  the  fame  manner,  have,  on 

* the  contrary,  been  fuppofed  to  receive  an  Electricity  from 

* bodies,  and  thofe  bodies  which  part  with  it  arc  faid  to  be 
4 eleftrified  minus.  But  no  experiment,  that  I know  of,  has 

* yet  appeared  to  determine  which  of  thefe  Electricities  does 
f really  eleCtrify  plus , and  which  of  them  does  really  eleCtrify 
4 minus-,  though  it  happens  that  the  fail  turns  out  juft  as 

* they  have  all  along  fuppofed. 

4 In  a fecond  treatife  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  EleCtricity,  that 
4 I publilhed  in  the  year  1 748,  feveral  Experiments  were  pro- 
4 duced,  to  (hew  that  all  bodies  are  furrounded  with  a Me- 
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* dium,  which  is  of  an  exceeding  elajiic  nature,  and  extends  but 

* to  a very  fmall  dijlance  from  the  body  when  it  is  not  dillurbed 

* by  heat,  or  other  caules.  Since  that,  other  experiments  of 

* the  like  kind  have  been  publilhed  in  a work,  wherein  my 
‘ late  worthy  friend  Dr.  Hoadley  was  concerned  with  me. 

* Among  the  proofs  therein  given,  is  a curious  one,  which  I 

* obferved  in  the  Torricellian  Vacuum,  where  the  appearance 
‘ was  remarkably  fenfible.  And  what  is  more  Angular,  that 

* fame  appearance  not  only  proves  the  exigence  of  a Medium, 

* at  or  on  the  furface  of  bodies,  but  at  the  fame  time  deter- 

* mines  which  of  the  Electricities  is  truly  plus,  and  which  of 

* them  is  minus.’ 

From  this  Experiment,  which,  indeed,  is  no  lefs  convin- 
cing than  curious,  it  is  determined  that  Glafs,  and  fimilar 
fubltances,  electrify  bodies  plus,  and  Refin,  and  the  like,  mi- 
nus. On  the  remarkable  appearance,  however,  above  hinted 
at,  in  the  Torricellian  Vacuum,  we  conceive,  Mr.  Wilfon’s 
reafoning  not  fo  accurate  as  it  might  be.  This  appearance 
was  that  of  an  extraordinary  light  on  the  furface  of  the  Mer- 
cury : from  which  he  concludes,  that  all  bodies  are  furround- 
ed  by  a Medium  which  is  of  an  exceeding  elaftic  nature,  and 
extends  but  to  a very  fmall  diftance  from  the  body. — That  all 
bodies  are  furrounded  by  an  elaftic  Medium,  there  are  experi- 
ments enough  to  prove  : but  why  Ihould  this  Medium  extend 
but  to  a very  fmall  diftance  from  the  body  ? If  it  be  fo  very 
elaftic,  what  confines  it  to  the  furface  of  fuch  body  ? Will 
it  befaid  Gravity?  No  body  can  be  attracted  that  does  not 
itfelf  alfo  attraCt;  and  as  for  the  Gravity  of  any  Medium  that 
cxifts  in  a Torricellian  Vacuum,  it  will  hardly  be  infilled  on. 
But  it  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  if  the  elaftic  medium  extends 
equally  throughout  the  diftance  between  bodies,  how  came 
the  light  in  the  above  cafe  to  be  fo  much  greater  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  mercury  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Vacuum? 
—To  this  queftion,  however,  we  may  anfwer,  for  a very 
good  rcafsn , becaufe  the  current  of  the  fluid  was  refilled  by 
that  furface  and  part  of  the  light  reflected.  And  that  this  is 
the  reafon  is  plain  ; becaufe,  if  that  light  were  owing  to  any 
•collifion  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid  and  the  particles  of 
the  fuppofed  atmofphere  of  the  body,  how  comes  it  that 
where  the  fluid  pafles  out  of  the  body  there  is  not  the  fame 
phaenomcnon  as  at  the  furface  where  it  pafles  in  ? Is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  it  is,  becaufe,  as  the  Writer  obferves  in  the  one 
cafe,  it  meets  with  no  obftacle,  and,  in  the  other,  with  a 
very  great  one  ? 
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Again,  Mr.  Wilfon  controverts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, concerning  the  impermeability  of  Glafs  by  Electricity, 
on  which  great  part  of  the  Doctor’s  fcheme  is  founded  ; prov- 
ing from  experiments,  that  Glafs  is  really  permeable.  Indeed 
the  general  tenour  of  EleCtrical  experiments  ferves  to  prove, 
that  there  is  no  natural  body  fo  fully  faturated  with  eleCtrical 
Ere  as  to  admit  no  more  ; or  fo  retentive  of  it,  as  not  to  fub- 
fift  with  lefs.  The  excited  EleCtricity  is  alfo  evidently  rela- 
tive ; bodies  being  cleCtrified  apparently  plus  or  minus,  as  the 
other  bodies  are  with  which  the  experiment  is  made. 

Art.  36.  New  Experiments  and  Obfervations  concerning  Electri- 
city, by  Robert  Symmer,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 

This  article  confifts  of  four  Papers ; the  firjl  relating  to  the 
EleCtricity  of  the  human  body,  and  the  animal  fubftances,  . 
Elk  and  wool.  The  fccond  treats  of  the  EleCtricity  of  black 
and  white  filk ; the  third  of  the  eleCtrical  cohefion,  exem- 
plified in  that  of  two  ftockings  eleCtrifted  : and  in  the  fourth, 
the  Writer  makes  an  effay  towards  the  theory  of  EleCtricity  ; 
the  operations  of  which,  he  conceives,  depend  not  upon  one 
fingle  pofitive  power,  according  to  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion, but  upon  two  diftinCt,  pofitive,  and  aCtive  powers, 
which,  by  contrafting,  and,  as  it  were,  counteracting  each 
other,  produce  the  various  phenomena  of  EleCtricity.  The 
experiments  Mr.  Symmer  here  communicates  to  the  Society, 
are  at  once  fo  fimple  and  curious,  that  we  fhall  juft  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  moft  remarkable. 

Having  obferved,  as  fome  others  have  done  before,  that 
upon  pulling  off  his  ftockings  at  night,  they  frequently  made 
a crackling  or  fnapping  noife ; and  in  the  dark  emitted  fparks 
of  fire;  he  proceeded  to  make  experiments  on  various  kinds 
of  ftockings,  as  thread,  cotton,  filk,  and  worfted ; as  alfo 
under  different  circumftances,  as  worn  fingle,  double,  &c. 
the  refult  of  all  which  experiments  feemed  to  prove,  that  a 
combination  of  filk  and  worfted  was  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  EleCtricity.  In  this  perfuafion,  he  proceeded  with  his 
experiments  to  the  following  very  Angular  one,  which  we 
ihall  give  in  his  own  words. 

* I was  at  that  time  in  mourning,  fo  that  my  filk  ftockings 

* were  black,  and  under  them  I conftantly  wore  thin  white 
« worfted.  About  the  latter  end  of  November  I went  out  of 

* mourning,  and  of  courfe  changed  the  colour  of  my  ftock- 

* ings.  On  the  fecond  of  December,  having  put  on  a pair 

* of  white  filk  above  the  worfted,  after  I had  wore  them  fomo 
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f hours,  I rpfolved  to  amufe  myfelf  with  a few  experiments, 

* The  weather  was  remarkably  favourable,  and  I had  reafon 
‘ to  expert  a fine  appearance  of  Electricity  : but  upon  taking 
‘ off  my  ftockings,  and  pulling  them  afunder,  to  my  great 
f aiton  'hment  1 found  they  difeovered  no  figns  of  eleCtrical 
‘ power  ; as  1 held  them  in  my  hands  they  hung  down  col- 

* lapfed,  and  did  not  more  attract  one  another,  than  before 
‘ they  were  put  upon  my  leg.  I repeated  the  experiment  two 
‘ or  three  times,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs.  An  event  I fo 

* little  expeCted,  difconcerted  me  much.  I faw  I was  no 

* longer  to  aferibe  EleCtricity  to  the  combination  of  ftlk  and 
f worlted  ; but  I remained  at  a lot’s  to  know  to  what  I Jbould 

* aferibe  it.  At  laft,  upon  confidering  the  circumftances  of 
‘ this  and  other  experiments,  a conjeCture  occurred,  that  the 
‘ EleCtricity  in  queftion  might  depend  upon  the  nature  of  dif- 

* ferent  colours.  In  order  to  determine  this,  I thought  it 

* faireft  to  make  the  trial  in  the  fame  fubftances.  Accord- 

* ingly  I had  recourfe  to  the  following  experiment. 

* I took* a pair  of  white  filk  ftocldngs,  and  having  warmed 

* them  at  the  fire,  put  them  both  upon  the  fame  leg.  After 
‘ I had  worn  them  about  ten  minutes,  I took  them  off,  and 

* pulled  them  afunder,  but  difeovered  no  figns  of  EleCtricity 

* in  either.  I did  the  fame  with  a pair  of  black  filk,  but  tq 
‘ no  other  effeCt.  I then  proceeded  to  the  decifive  trial.  I 
‘ put  a black  and  a white  flocking  upon  my  leg,  and  wore 
‘ them  likewife  ten  minutes.  I waited  with  fome  impatience 

* to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  my  experiment,  and  in  return  had  the 
f fatisfadion  of  obferving,  upon  their  being  pulled  afunder, 

* that  each  of  them  had  acquired  a ftronger  degree  of  Elec- 
‘ tricity  than  I had  before  l’een  : they  were  inflated  fo  much, 

* that  each  of  them  fhewed  the  entire  fhape  of  the  leg,  and 

* at  the  diftance  of  a foot  and  a half  they  rufhed  to  meet  each 

* other,  I went  through  the  fame  experiment  with  worfted 
f flockings,  and  found  that,  as  infiik,  nothing  but  the  com- 
f bination  of  black  and  white  produced  EleiSricity.  As  ( 

* had  often  ex|>erieni'ed  the  power  of  ElcClricity  in  the  com- 

‘ bination  of  black  fiik  with  white  worfted  ftockings,  there 
‘ remained  to  try  but  that  of  white  filk  with  black  worfted, 
f which  anfwered  as  1 expcCtcd,  and  feemed  to  compleat  the 
f demonft ration.’  t 

JVIr.  Symmer  farther  obferves,  that  of  black  and  white  filk' 
ftockings,  the  white  are  always  eleClrified  pojitively,  and  the 
black  Vr-aatively,  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  charged  a final! 
phial,  filled  with  quickfilver,  with  the  EleCtricity  of  four 
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blockings  fo  ft  rang]  y,  that  by  the  explofion  he  kindled  fpirits 
of  wine,  and  felt  the  blow  from  his  elbows  to  his  breaft. 

This  Gentleman’s  experiments  alfo,  regarding  the  cohefion 
of  eledlrified  ftockings  are  new  and  curious  j but  we  cannot 
afford  more  room  for  this  article. 

Art.  38.  An  Attempt  to  account  for  the  regular  diurnal  Variation 
of  the  horizontal  Magnetic  keedle,  and  alfo  for  its  irregular 
Variation  at  the  Time  of  an  Aurora  Borealis.  By  John  Can- 
ton, M.  A.  and  F.  K.  S. 

The  diurnal  V ariation  of  the  Needle,  Mr.  Canton  has  ob- 
ferved,  is  for  the  moft  part  regular ; at  leaft  out  of  fix  hun- 
dred and  three  days  observations,  he  found  it  was  fo  in  five 
hundred  and  feventy-four  of  them.  That  is,  he  found  the 
abfolute  Variation  of  the  Needle  weftward,  increafed  from 
about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  till  about  one  or 
two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Needle  became  ftationary 
for  fome  time  ; after  which  that  Variation  decreafed,  and  the 
Needle  came  back  again  to  its  former  fituation,  in  the  night, 
or  by  the  next  morning.  The  diurnal  V ariation  is  irregular , 
when  the  Needle  moves  flowly  eaftward  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  morning,  or  weftward  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  ; 
alfo  when  it  moves  much  either  way  in  the  night,  or  fudden- 
ly  both  ways  in  a fhort  time.  Thefe  irregularities  happen 
feldorn,  and  are  always  accompanied  with  an  Aurora  Borealis. 
To  account  for  thefe  Variations,  Mr.  Canton  (beginning 
with  the  regular)  remarks,  that  the  attradtive  power  of  the 
Magnet  decreafes  while  the  Magnet  is  h-ating , and  incrcafes 
while  it  is  cooling.  This  he  proves  alfo  by  experiment;  af- 
ter which  he  gives  the  following  rcafon  for  this  phenomenon. 

* It  is  evident,  that  the  magnetic  parts  of  the  earth  in  the 

* north  on  the  caft  fide,  and  the  magnetic  parts  of  the  earth 

* in  the  north  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
‘ equally  attract  the  north  end  of  the  Needle.  If  then  the 

* eaftern  magnetic  parts  are  heated  fafter  by  the  fun  in  the 

* morning  than  the  weftern,  the  Needle  will  move  weftward, 

* and  the  abfolute  Variation  will  increafe  ; when  the  aitradt- 
« ing  parts  of  the  earth  on  each  fide  the  magnetic  meridian 
‘ have  their  heat  increafing  equally,  the  Needle  will  he 

* ftationary,  and  the  abfolute  Variation  will  then  be  greateft; 
‘ but,  when  the  weftern  magnetic  parts  are  either  heating 

* fafter,  or  cooling  flower,  than  the  eaftern,  the  Needle  will 
‘ move  eaftward,  or  the  abfolute  Variation  will  decreafe; 

‘ and  when  the  eaftern  and  weftern  magnetic  parts  are  cool- 
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« ing  equally  faft,  the  Needle  will  again  be  ftationary,  and 
« the  abfolute  Variation  will  then  be  leaft.’ 

The  irregular  Variation,  as  it  mud  arife  from  fome  other 
caufe  than  that  of  heat  communicated  by  the  fun,  Mr.  Can- 
ton attributes  to  fubterranean  heat,  which  is  generated  with- 
out any  regularity  as  to  time ; and  which,  when  it  happens 
in  the  North,  will  affedt  the  attra&ive  power  of  the  magnetic 
parts  of  the  earth  on  the  north  end  of  the  Needle.  Farther, 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  happens  at  the  time  the  Needle  is 
difturbed  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Electricity  of  the  heated  air  above  it. 

Art.  39.  A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Earl  of  Alarchmont, 
F.  R.  S.  concerning  the  Seflions  of  a Solid , hitherto  not  confi- 
dered  by  Geometers : From  William  Brackenridge,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  St.  Michael  Baflifhaw,  London,  and  F.  R.  S. 

It  is  impofiible  to  make  this  article  understood  without  the 
Diagrams  ; for  which  reafon  we  refer  the  curious  Geometri- 
cian to  the  work  itfelf, 

Tl>e  Papers  relating  to  Natural  History  are , 

Art.  2.  Obferuatims  on  the  Growth  of  Trees.  By* Robert  Mar- 
fham,  of  Stratton  in  Norfolk,  Efq;  Communicated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hales. 

This  Paper  contains  tables  of  the  growth  of  feveral  kinds 
of  trees,  in  a certain  time ; with  fome  remarks  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil  proper  for  their  increafe. 

Art.  6.  Obfervations  upon  the  Sea  Scolopendre , or  Sea  ATillepedes. 
By  John-Andrcw  Peyffonell,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  Tranjlated 
from  the  French. 

This  infect  is  very  fmall,  and  almclt  imperceptible ; in  its 
figure  refembling  the  Land  Scolopendre,  or,  as  Pliny  fays, 
to  the  Hairy  Caterpillar,  commonly  called  the  Milleped 
Animal. 

Art.  10.  An  Account  of  a particular  Species  of  Cocoon , or  Silk- 
pod,  from  America.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pullein,  M.  A. 

As  every  difeovery  made,  or  propofal  calculated,  for  the 
utility  of  our  country,  or  mankind,  cannot  be  too  extenfively 
known,  we  fhali  infert  the  whole  of  this  (hort  Paper;  as  it 
■py,  by  that  means,  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  who  might 
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•therwife  remain  ignorant  of  it : among  which  many,  if  but 
one  Ihould  be  found  curious  enough  to  fulfil  the  modeft  and 
ingenious  Author’s  intention  in  the  publication,  we  fihall  think 
ourfelves  happy  in  having  been  inftrumental,  in  the  l'malleft 
degree,  to  the  promoting  fo  benevolent  a defign. 

* Having  lately  feen  the  Aurelia  of  a particular  fpecies  of 

* Caterpillar,  I judged  from  its  texture  and  confidence,  that 
‘ there  might  be  procured  from  it  a Silk  not  inferior  to  that 
‘ of  the  common  Silk-worm  in  its  quality,  and  in  its  quan- 

* tity  much  fuperior.  I have  made  fome  experiments  on  this 

* new  fpecies  of  Silk-pod,  which  ftrengthen  this  opinion. 

‘ This  pod  is  about  three  inches  and  a quarter  in  length, 
‘ and  above  one  inch  in  diameter ; its  outward  form  not  fo 
L regular  an  oval  as  that  of  the  common  filk-worm ; its  con- 

* fiftence  fomewhat  like  that  of  a dried  bladder,  when  not 

* fully  blown ; its  colour  of  a reddifli  brown  ; its  whole 

* weight  twenty-one  grains. 

‘ Upon  cutting  open  this  outer  integument,  there  appeared 

* in  the  infide  a pod  compleatly  oval,  as  that  of  the  filk-worm, 
‘ It  was  covered  with  fome  flofs-filk,  by  which  it  was  eon- 

* needed  to  the  outer  coat,  being  of  the  fame  colour.  Its 
‘ length  was  two  inches  ; its  diameter  nearly  one  inch ; and 
‘ its  weight  nine  grains. 

* The  pod  could  not  be  eafily  unwinded,  becaufe  it  was 

* perforated  by  the  Moth : but,  upon  putting  it  in  hot  wa- 
■*  ter,  I reeled  off  fo  much  as  fufficed  to  form  a judgment  of 
‘ the  ftrength  and  ftaple  of  its  filk. 

‘ The  fingle  thread  winded  off  the  pod  in  the  fame  man- 
‘ ner  as  that  of  the  common  filk-worm;  feeming  in  all  re- 

* fpe£ts  as  fine,  and  as  tough.  I doubled  this  thread  fo  often 

* as  to  contain  twenty  in  thicknefs ; and  the  compound 
‘ thread  was  as  fmooth,  as  elaftic,  and  as  gloffy,  as  that  of 

* the  common  filk-worm.  I tried  what  weight  it  would 
‘ bear;  and  it  bore  fifteen  ounces  and  a half,  and  broke  with 

* fomewhat  lefs  than  fixteen,  upon  feveral  trials.  I then  tried 

* a thread  of  the  common  filk-worm,  which  was  alfo  com- 

* pofed  of  twenty  (in  thicknefs  it  rather  exceeded  the  other) ; 

* and  it  broke  always  with  fifteen  ounces. 

* I boiled  a part  of  the  Cocoon  in  water,  for  the  fpace  of 

* four  hours,  that  I might  know  whether  it  was  compofed  of 

* a gum  in  any  fort  mucilaginous  ; and  l found  that  it  was 

* as  indiffoluble  as  that  of  the  common  filk-worm. 

« The 
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* The  common  filk-pod,  with  all  its  flofs,  weighs  ufually 

* but  three  grains : and  here  is  a pod  which  weighs  (even 
‘ times  as  much.  If  the  outer  coat,  which  weighed  twelve 

* grains,  were  all  to  be  uled  only  as  flofs-filk,  there  remain 

* nine  grains,  capable  of  being  reeled ; which  is  above  three 
‘ times  as  much  as  can  be  reeled  from  the  common  Cocoon. 

* But  I am  of  opinion,  that  when  the  pod  is  frefh,  and  not 

* hardened  by  age,  the  whole  outer  coat  may  be  reeled  off : 

* for  the  pod  on  which  I made  thefc  trials  was  feven  or  eight 

* years  old. 

‘ Upon  enquiry,  I have  found  that  the  Moth  of  this  pod 

* is  called  the  Ifmglafs  by  Marian.  It  is  a very  large  Moth, 

* being  five  inches  from  the  tip  of  each  wing  extended.  It 
« differs ‘from  the  Silk-moth,  in  that  it  has  a probofeis  ; 
« which  intimates  that  it  feeds  in  its  papilio  ftate  ; whereas 
*■  the  Silk-moth  never  eats. 

‘ The  Caterpillar  which  produces  this  pod  is  a native  of 

* America.  It  was  found  in  Pennfylvania : the  pod  was  fix- 

* ed  to  the  fmall  branch  of  a tree,  which  feemed  to  be  either 

* of  the  crab  or  hawthorn  fpecies. 

* The  leaf  of  the  tree  had  alfo  helped  to  fupport  the  pod  j 

* for  the  mark  of  its  ribs  was  apparent  on  the  furface  of 

* the  pod. 

* I do  not  conceive  that  it  will  be  at  all  difficult  to  find  out 

* the  Caterpillar,  or  the  tree  it  feeds  on  ; or  to  reel  fuch  a 

* quantity  of  the  filk  as  fhall,  when  woven  into  ribband, 
*•  more  fully  demonflrate  whether  it  be  of  that  value  which  I 

* judge  it.  For  by  comparing  it  with  the  Cocoon  of  the  wild 

* Chinefe  Silk- worm,  from  which  an  excellent  fpecies  of  filk 
‘ is  made,  I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  fpecies  ; 

* and  would  be  glad  if,  by  this  Memorial,  I could  induce  the 

* people  of  America  to  make  trial  of  it.’ 

Art.  17.  A Catalogue  of  the  Fifty  Plants  from  Chelfea  Garden , 
f efented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  vjorjhipful  Company  of  Apo- 
thecaries \ for  the  Tear  1758,-  purfuant  to  the  Direction  of  Sir 
Flans  Sloane. 

Art.  21.  An  Account  of  fome  Obfervations  relating  to  the  produc - 
. tion  of  the  Terra  Tripolitana , or  Tripoli.  By  M.  Hubner, 
F.  R.  S.  Profeflor  of  Hiftory  in  the  Unirerfity  of  Copen- 
hagen, Sic.  &c.  With  Remarks  on  the  fame , by  Mr.  Ema- 
nuel Mendez  da  Cofta,  F.  R.  S. 
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Mr.  Hubner  is  opinion,  that  Tripoli  is  a wood  wholly  pe- 
trified, and  afterwards  calcined  by  a fubterraneous  fire.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  DaCofta  thinks,  and  that  on  good  grounds, 
that  the  calcination  of  petrified  wood  alone  can  never  change 
it  into  Tripoli. 

Art.  24.  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  relating  to  the  Preferva - 
tion  of  Seeds.  By  John  Ellis,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 

As  we  have  already  given  an  account,  in  a former  Review  *, 
of  Mr.  Pullcin’s  experiments,  which  are  much  of  the  fame 
kind  as  thefe  of  Mr.  Ellis,  we  (hall  extract  only  from  this 
Paper,  Dr.  Linnaeus’s  method,  as  communicated  by  him  to 
Mr.  Ellis. 

“ Seeds  may  be  brought  from  abroad  in  a growing  ftate,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  method. 

“ Put  your  Seeds  into  a cylindrical  glafs  bottle,  and  fill  up 
“ the  interfaces  with  dry  fand,  to  prevent  their  lying  tooclofe 
“ together,  and  that  they  may  perfpire  freely  through  the 
f‘  fand  ; then  cork  the  bottle,  or  tie  a bladder  over  the  mouth 
“ of  it.  Prepare  a glafs  vefl'el,  fo  much  larger  than  that 
which  contains  the  Seeds,  that  when  it  is  fufpended  in  it, 
ff  there  maybe  a vacant  fpaceon  all  fides  of  about  two  inches 
f‘  diftance  between  both  glafles,  for  the  following  mixture ; 
>*  four  parts  of  nitre,  and  one  fifth  part,  of  equal  parts  of 
“ common  fait,  and  fal  ammoniac : thefe  muff  be  well  pound- 
“ ed,  and  mixed  together,  and  the  fpaces  all  round  between 
“ the  outward  and  inward  glafles  well  filled  with  it. 

“ This  faline  mafs,  which  fhould  be  rather  moift,  will  al- 
“ ways  be  fo  cold,  that  the  Seeds  in  the  inner  glafs  will  ne- 
“ ver  fuffer,  during  theif  voyage,  from  the  heat  of  the  air. 

“ This  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  not  failed." 

Art.  28.  Thoughts  on  the  different  Impregnation  of  Mineral  Wa- 
ters ; more  particularly  concerning  the  Exijlence  of  Sulphur  in 
fome  of  them.  By  John  Rutty,  M.  D. 

Art.  37.  Some  Ohfervations  relating  to  the  Lyncurium  of  the  An- 
cients. By  William  Watfon,  F.  R.S. 

The  defign  of  this  Paper  is  to.  fhew,  that  the  Lyncurium  of 
the  antients  is  the  Tourmalin,  or  Afh-ftone  of  toe  moderns. 

• See  Vol.  XXJI.  p.  67. 

The 
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Papers  relating  to  Antiquities  and  the  Polite  Arts. 

Art.  3.  An  Account  of  fame  Antiquities  found  in  Cornwall : In  m 
Letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Borlace,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  t» 
Dr.  Littleton. 

The  curiofities  here  difcovcred  were  a Roman  Patera  with 
two  handles,  another  without  handles,  a jug,  a fmall  mill- 
ftone,  another  Hone  with  a hole  in  it,  with  fragments  of 
horns,  bones,  leather,  &c. 

Art.  5.  Experiments  on  feveral  pieces  of  Marble  fained  by  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers.  In  a Letter  to  Dr.  Birch , from  Mr.  Da 
Cofta. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Chambers,  of 
Minching-Hampton  in  Gloucefterlhire,  has  difcovcred  a me- 
thod of  ftaining  or  colouring  marbles  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
the  colours  can  be  difeharged  only  by  calcination ; acid  men- 
ftrua,  tho’  they  work  greatly  on  the  Hone,  not  being  able  to 
difeharge  the  colours. 

Art.  8 and  9.  Contain  Experiments  relating  to , and  Remarhs  on 
the  Encaujlic  Painting  of  the  Antients.  By  Mr.  Jofiah  Cole- 
broke,  F.  R.  S. 

Of  Count  Caylus’s  method  of  encauftic  painting,  and  fome 
improvements  thereon,  we  gave  our  Readers  an  account,  in 
the  fifth  article  of  our  Review  for  April  laft.  We  fhall  not, 
therefore,  make  any  extract  from  thefe  experiments.  The 
remarks  feem  to  prove,  that  this  method,  or  fomething  very 
much  like  it,  was  the  encauftic  painting  of  the  antients. 

1 

Art.  23.  Extracts  of  fome  Letters  from  Signor  Abbate  de  Ve- 
nuti,  F.  R.  S.  to  f.  Nixon , M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.  relating 
to  feveral  Antiquities  lately  difeorjered  in  Italy. 

In  making  extracts  from  extracts  we  may  feem,  perhaps, 
to  make  too  fhort  work  of  it,  but  the  limits  of  our  Review 
oblige  us  fometimes  to  pafs  over  things  too  flightly  for  fuch 
ef  our  Readers  as  conceive  the  fubjedts  fo  treated,  of  confe- 
quence.  We  hope,  therefore,  the  Antiquarians  will  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  our  inferting  the  two  following  Ihort  paflages, 
containing  an  account  of  the  moft  remarkable  difeoveriet 
communicated  in  thefe  Letters. 

“ During  my  fummer  recefs  at  Viterbo,  as  I was  tracing 
“ out  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  adjacent  country,  I 

“ dropt> 
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**  dropt,  by  mere  accident,  upon  the  ruins  of  Ferentum,  a 
“ town  of  Etruria,  different  from  that  of  the  fame  name  in 
“ Latium,  near  Mons  Albanus.  Here,  befides  the  walls  of 
“ the  city,  confiding  of  wrought  fquare  done,  I had  the  fa- 
“ tisfa£lion  of  finding  a temple  built  of  the  fame  materials, 
of  neat  workmanfliip,  and  a very  elegant  ftile  of  archi- 
“ te£lure : but  what  furprized  me  more,  was  a theatre  al- 
“ moft  perfect,  not  only  in  the  circular  part  of  it,  but  alfo 
“ in  that,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  feene  or  ftage.  It  had 
“ its  porticos  entire  on  the  outfide,  and  likewife  three  en- 
“ trances,  anfwering  to  the  valves  regies , and  the  hofpitalia , 
“ deferibed  by  Vitruvius : fo  that  nothing  was  wanting  t* 
“ render  it  compleat,  but  the  orchejlra  and  pulpitum.” 

**  There  has  lately  been  difeovered  without  the  Porta  Pra- 
**  neftina  (or  Maggiore)  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  an 
“ old  fepulchral  apartment,  wherein  were  four  farcophagus’s, 
**  adorned  with  very  curious  relievo’s.  Two  of  them  were 
“ of  a large  fize ; the  other  two  of  a fmaller.  On  the  firft 
<c  of  the  large  ones  was  elegantly  carved  the  Fight  of  the 
“ Giants,  who  are  reprefented  with  thighs  compofed  of  fer- 
“ pents.  Thefecond  appeared  to  me  to  exprefs  the  Combat 
“ of  the  Amazons  and  Thefeus.  Of  the  two  fmaller  farco- 
phagus’s,  one  exhibited  Bacchus  in  a chariot  drawn  by 
“ centaurs,  and  preceded  by  the  whole  chorus  of  the  Bac- 
“ chantes:  the  other  feemed  to  be  a battle  (perhaps)  be- 
“ tween  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans;  as  one  part  of  the 
“ figures  had  long  beards,  tunics,  and  long  breeches  : all  of 
“ them  were  of  exquifite  workmanfhip. 

“ There  has  been  lately  dug  up  here  an  admirable  ftatue 
of  Venus,  with  an  elegant  Cupid  ftanding  upon  a dolphin  ; 
“ as  alfo  feveral  .curious  inferiptions.” 

Meteorological  and  Astronomical  Papers. 

Art.  7.  An  Account  of  a Storm  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  at 
Norwich,  on  the  13 th  of  July  1758.  By  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper. 

Art.  11  and  12.  Thermomeirical  Accounts  of  the  Weather  for 
four  Tears , begun  in  September  the  Tear  1753,  ai  obferved  in 
Maryland , by  Dr.  Richard  Brooke,  of  that  Province. 

Art.  16.  An  Account  of  the  Comet  feen  in  May  1759.  By  Dr. 

Be  vis  and  Nicholas  Munckley,  Efq; 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Bevis  pronounces  this  Comet  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  year  1682. 

Art.  26  and  27,  Contain  Several  Accounts  of  the  fiery  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  Sunday  the  z6th  of  November * 1758,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  at  Night : Together  with  Remarks  tlnreon. 
By  Dr;  John  Pringle,  F.  R.  S. 

This  extraordinary  Meteor  is  calculated  to  have  been  at 
leaft  half  a mile  in  diameter ; and  its  velocity  a hundred  times 
greater  than  the  mean  celerity  of  a cannon  ball/  It  feems  to 
have  been  vertical  at  Cambridge,  or  nearly  fo,  and  to  have 
taken  fire  about  the  zenith  of  that  place ; proceeding  thence 
direftly  alfltoft  N<  W.  by  N.  over  feveral  counties  in  Eng- 
land, and  croffing  over  the  Solway  Frith,  between  Carlisle 
and  the  town  of  Dumfries,  into  Scotland.  In  that  kingdom 
it  palled  over  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Lanerk ; over 
the  latter  of  which  and  the  borders  of  the  (hire  of  Air,  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Auchenleek,  part  of  its 
tail,  which  was  feveral  miles  in  length,  feemed  to  break  off, 
and  to  difperfe  in  bright  fparks  of  fire  ; whilft  the  head,  into 
which  the  remainder  of  the  tail  was  inftantly  gathered,  moved 
on  in  the  fame  diredtion,  till  coming  over  Fort  William,  i« 
the  fliire  of  Invernefs,  after  a courfe  of  about  four  hundred 
miles,  it  there  fuddenly  difappeared. 

Art.  29.  An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  a Storm  of  Thunder  and 
Lightning  at  Rickmanfworth  in  Hertfordjhire.  Communi- 
cated by  Mr.  John  Van  Rixtel,  F.  R.  S. 

Art.  30.  An  Account  of  feme  extraordinary  Effects  of  Lightning 
in  a Letter  to  Dr.  Knight.  By  Mr.  W.  Mountaine,  F.  R.  §. 
With  Remarks  on  the  fame,  by  the  Dodlor. 

In  this  Paper  Dr.  Knight  obferves,  that  the  received  opi- 
nion, of  the  cold  fufion  of  metals  by  lightning,  is  a vulgar 
error.  ‘ The  inftances,’  fays  he,  * that  are  moft  generally 

* given  of  cold  fufion,  are  two;  that  of  a fword being  melt- 

* ed  in  its  fcabbard,  and  that  of  money  being  melted  in  a 

* bag,  both  the  fcabbard  and  bag  remaining  unhurt.  A great 

* number  of  Authors  have  mentioned  both  the  fadts,  without 

* giving  their  own  teftimony,  or  that  of  any  one  elfe,  for  the 

* truth  of  them,  or  deferibing  any  of  the  other  concomitant 

* circumftances.  However,  it  feems  poffible,  that  lightning 

* might  produce  effedts  fufficiendy  fimilar  to  thefe,  to  give 

* rife  to  fuch  reports,  without  our  being  obliged  to  have  rd- 

* courfe  to  a cold  fufion  to  account  for  them. 

‘ If 
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* If  at  any  time  the  edge  or  external  furface  of  a fword 

* had  been  melted,  whilft  the  main  part  of  the  blade  remain- 

* ed  entire,  it  would  have  afforded  fufficient  grounds  to  aflert, 

* in  general  terms,  that  the  fword  was  melted,  and  yet  the 

* fcabbard  might  have  remained  unhurt ; becaufe  either  the 
‘ edge  or  furface  of  a fword  might  be  inftantly  melted  by 

* lightning,  and  cooled  fo  fuddenly,  as  to  make  no  impreffion 

* of  burning  on  the  fcabbard.  Metals,  as  well  as  other  bo- 

* dies,  will  both  heat  and  cool  fooner,  in  proportion,  as  they 

* are  thin  and  flender.  Very  fmall  wire  will  inftantly  be- 

* come  red-hot,  and  even  melt,  and  run  into  a round  globule, 
‘ in  the  flame  of  a common  candle  ; and  it  is  no  fooner  re- 

* moved  out  of  the  flame,  but  it  is  as  inftantly  cool.  The 

* edge  of  a fword,  therefore,  or  even  its  furface,  might  be 

* inftantly  melted  by  lightning,  and  being  in  contact,  or  ra- 
‘ ther  ftill  united  to  the  reft  of  the  blade,  which  might  be 

* ftill  cool,  it  would  part  with  its  heat  too  fuddenly  to  pro- 

* duce  any  appearance  of  burning.’ 

Art.  31,  32,  and  33,  Contain  Accounts  of  a Meteor  feen  in  fe- 
veral  Places , Oitober  20,’  1759,  of  no  very  extraordinary 
appearance. 

Chirurgical  and  Medical  Papers. 

Art.  14  and  15,  Contain  an  Account  of  the  Cafe  of  William 
Carey , aged  nineteen , whofe  Tendons  and  Mufcles  are  turning 
into  Bones.  By  the  Rev.  William  Henry',  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S. 

Art.  19.  An  Account  of  the  remarkable  Alteration  of  Colour  in  a 
Negro  Woman.  In  a Letter  from  Mr.  James  Bate,  Sur- 
geon of  Maryland. 

This  is  a very  Angular  relation  of  the  metamorphofis  of  a 
black  woman  into  a white  one.  She  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  continued  black  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  being 
remarkably  black,  healthy,  and  of  a ftrong  and  robuft  con- 
ftitution.  She  is  now  forty,  and  has  for  fifteen  years  paft 
been  gradually  changing  white.  In  her  prefent  ftate,  four 
parts  in  five  of  her  fkin  are  white,  fmooth,  and  tranfparent, 
as  in  a fair  European,  elegantly  (hewing  the  ratification  of 
the  fubjacent  blood-veflels  : the  parts  remaining  footy,  daily 
lofe  their  blacknefs,  and  in  fome  meafure  partake  of  die  pre- 
fent prevailing  colour;  fo  that  a few  years  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, induce  a total  change. 

• 

Art. 
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Art.  20.  The  Cafe  of  a paralytic  Patient  cured  by  an  Eleflfitat 
application ; inclofed  in  a Letter  from  Dr.  Himfel  at  Riga* 
to  Dr.  De  Cajlro. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  a lad  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who, 
when  five  years  old,  loft  the  ufe  of  his  arm  by  the  palfy,  ana 
never  had  it  again  till  electrified  in  the  year  1752,  when  ha 
was  fo'  benefited  by  the  operation,  that  he  could  not  only 
lift  forty  pounds  weight,  but  alfo  write  his  name,  Andrew 
Mauve,  with  a crayon,  with  the  fame  hand  he  had  not  been 
capable  of  moving  for  fifteen  years  before. Sfizrc,  Whe- 

ther Mafter  Andrew  learned  to  write  before  he  was  lame, 
or  after  he  was  cured  ; or  whether  thofe  Writing-Mafters, 
who  advertife  to  teach  grown  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  to  write 
in  a few  hours,  do  not  inftrudt  their  Pupils  by  electrifying 
them  ? 

Art.  22.  A remarkable  Cafe  of  an  Empyema.  By  Mr.  Jofeph 
Warner,  F.  R.  S.  and  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hofpital. 

Art.  25.  The  Cafe  of  a very  long  Suppreffion  of  Urine.  By  Am* 
brofe  Dawfon,  M.  D. 

Art.  34.  An  Account  of  two  Stones  of  remarkable  Shapes  and 
Sizes , which,  for  the  Space  of  fix  Years , were  firmly  lodged  in 
the  Urethra  of  a young  Man , and  at  length  fuccefsfully  cut  out 
from  thence.  Addrejjed  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  Thurjday  De- 
cember 13,  1759,  at  which  Meeting  the  Stones  themfelves,  and 
a Drawing  of  the  Stones,  were  prefented  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  by  Jofeph  Warner,  F.  R.  S.  and  Surgeon  to  Guy’s 
Hofpital. 

A drawing  of  thefe  Calculi  is  added  to  this  Paper,  with  am 
account  of  the  weight  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each. 

c — — 1 — 

The  Law  of  Nations ; or  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  : 
Applied  to  the  Conduct  and  Affairs  of  Nations  and  Sovereigns . 
By  M.  de  Vattel.  A IVork  tending  to  difplay  the  true  Interejl 
of  Povjers.  Tranfiated  from  the  French.  4to.  12  s.  Ri- 
chardfon,  &c. 

TH  E very  fenfible  Author  of  this  work  fets  out,  in  his 
preface,  with  obferving  that  the  Law  of  Nations,  tho’ 
a fubjeCt  fo  noble  and  important,  has  not  been  hitherto  treat- 
ed with  all  the  care  it  deferves  ■,  and  that  therefore  the  great- 

eft 
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eft  part  of  mankind  have  only  a vague,  inconjpleat,  and,  very 
often,  even  a falfe  notion  of  it.  Indeed,  the  generality  of 
Writers,  and  even  fome  of  the  firft  repute,  comprehend  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Law  of  Nations , only  certain  maxims  and 
cuftoms,  which  have  taken  place  between  different  nations* 
and  become  obligatory,  by  their  mutual  confent.  But  this, 
as  Mr.  Vattel  juftly  remarks,  is  to  confine  within  very  nar- 
row bounds,  alawibextenfive  in  its  nature,  and  in  which  the 
whole  human  race  is  fo  nearly  concerned.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  a natural  law  ; the  Law 
of  Nature  being  no  lefs  obligatory  to  States,  or  men  United 
in  political  fociety,  than  to  the  individuals  that  compofe  that 
focicty.  To  form  an  exadt  knowlege,  however,  of  this  law, 
we  are  told  it  is  not  fufficient  to  know  what  the  law  of  na- 
ture preferibes  to  individuals  : as  the  application  of  a rule  to 
various  fubjedts,  can  no  otherwife  be  made,  but  in  a manner 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  each  fubjedt ; whence  there  refultS 
a natural  law  of  nations  as  a particular  fcience,  confifting  in 
a juft  and  rational  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  af- 
fairs and  conduct  of  nations  and  fovereign  Princes.  All  thofe 
treatifes,  therefore,  in  which  the  law  of  nations  is  blended 
and  confounded  with  the  ordinary  law  of  nature,  are  inca- 
pable of  conveying  a juft  idea,  or  folid  knowlege,  of  the  law 
of  nations. 

The  Romans  have  not  unfrequently  confounded  the  law  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  nature;  nor  does  even  Juftinian’s 
definition  of  the  law  of  nations,  when  he  diftinguifhes  be- 
tween that,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  civil  law*,  come  up 
to  our  Author’s  idea.  Grotius,  he  thinks,  had  a glimpfe  of 
the  truth  ; and  he  believes  Hobbes  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
gave  a diftindt,  tho’  imperfedt,  idea  of  the  law  of  nations  f 
Puffcndorf  fubferibes  absolutely  to  the  opinion  of  Hobbes 
and  Barbeyrac  gives  more  explicitly  his  fentiment  on  the  mat- 
ter. 1'here  are  laws,  (fays  he,  in  his  comment  on  Grotius) 
common  to  all  nations,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  by  them 
in  regard  to  each  other ; and  if  thefe  laws  be  called  that  of 
nations,  it  may  be  done  with  propriety ; but  the  confent  of 

* Juftinian’s  definition  of  each  is  as  follows. — “ fur  r.atvrole  eft 
“ quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit. — Quod  quifejue  populus  ipfe 
il  fibi  jusconftituit  vocatur  jus  civile  : quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  in- 
“ ter  omnes  homines  conftituit  vocatur  jus  gent  turn,  quafi  quo  jure 
“ omnes  gentes  utantur.” 

-f-  Lex  quam,  loquentes  de  homintim  fingulorum  ofncio,  natura - 
lent  dicimus,  applicata  tods  civitatibus,  nationibus,  five  gentibus  vo- 
catur jus  gentium.  Kubbes  dcCive. 

Rev.  Aug.  1766.  I diftersfit 
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different  people  is  not  the  foundation  of  thofe  obligations,  by 
which  they  are  bound  to  obferve  that  law  ; the  principles  and 
obligations  of  which  are,  in  fa£l,  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
law  of  nature,  properly  fo  called  : all  the  difference  confifting 
in  the  application  of  one  and  the  other. 

This  learned  Commentator,  however,  did  not  fee  the  full 
extent  of  the  defign  of  confidering  the  law  of  nations,  as  fe- 
parate  and  diftndt  from  the  ordinary  law  of  nature.  This 
glory,  fays  Mr.  Vattel,  was  referved  for  Baron  Woifius  ; and 
as  an  improvement  of  his  treatife  on  the  law  of  nations,  this 
before  us  is  intended.  We  {hall  not,  therefore,  in  giving 
our  Readers  an  account  of  this  performance,  trouble  them 
with  a dry  detail  of  its  contents ; as  the  feveral  matters  treat- 
ed cf  in  works  of  this  kind  are  in  all  nearly  alike ; but  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  taking  notice  of  the  principal  difference 
between  Mr.  V attel’s  treatife  and  that  of  the  great  Mafter  he 
profeffes  to  have  followed ; by  which  means  the  more  pecu- 
liar merits  of  the  prefent  work  may  be  determined. 

To  begin  with  the  moft  material  points  on  which 
thefe  Writers  differ;  Mr.  Vattel  entirely  difagrees  with 
Woifius,  in  his  manner  of  eftablilhing  the  foundations  of 
that  fpecies  of  the  law  of  nations  called  voluntary ; the 
idea  of  which  the  Baron  deduces  from  a kind  of  grand  Re- 
public (civitatis  maxima)  inftituted  by  nature  herfelf  among, 
nations,  and  of  which  they  all  are  members : the  voluntary 
law  of  nations  refembling  the  civil  law  of  fuch  a grand  Re- 
public. ‘ But  this  idea  (fays  our  Author)  does  not  fatisfy 

* me,  and  I do  not  find  the  fidlion  of  fuch  a republic,  either 

* very  juft,  or  folid  enough  to  deduce  the  rule  of  a law  of 
4 nations  univerfally  and  neceffarily  admitted  among  fovereign 
‘ ftates.  I acknowlege  no  other  natural  fociety  among  na- 
‘ tions  than  that  which  nature  has  eftabliftied  among  all  men. 

* It  is  efl'ential  to  all  civil  fociety  (civitatis)  that  each  member 

* has  given  up  his  right  to  the  body  of  the  fociety,  and  that 
4 it  has  an  authority  of  commanding  all  the  members,  of 

* giving  them  laws,  and  of  conftraining  thofe  who  refufe  to 

* obey.  Nothing  like  this  can  be  conceived  or  fuppofed  to 
4 fubfift  between  nations.  Each  fovereign  ftate  pretends  to 
‘ be,  and  actually  is,  independent  of  all  others.  They 

* ought  all,  according  to  M.  Woifius  himfelf,  to  be  confi- 
4 deredas  fomany  individuals  who  live  together  in  the  ftate  of 

* nature,  and  acknowlege  no  other  laws  but  thofe  of  nature, 
4 or  of  her  author.  Now  nature  eftablilhed  a general  fo- 
4 ciety  among  all  men,  when  {he  laid  them  under  an  abfolute 
4 ncccffity  of  the  fuccours  of  thofe  in  their  own  likenefs,  in 

4 order 
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* order  to  live  like  men  ; but  file  has  not  cxprefsly  impofed 

* upon  them  the  obligation  of  uniting  in  civil  fociety,  properly 

* fo  called  ; and  if  all  followed  the  laws  of  this  good  mo- 

* ther,  their  being  fubjed  to  civil  fociety  would  be  of  no  ufe ! 

* It  is  true,  men  being  far  from  voluntarily  obferving  the  rules 

* of  the  law  of  nature,  they  have  had  recourfe  to  a political 
‘ aflociation,  as  the  only  proper  remedy  againft  the  depravity 
‘ of  the  multitude,  as  the  only  means  of  l'ecuring  the  eftates 
‘ of  the  good,  and  of  reftraining  the  wicked  : and  the  law 

* of  nature  itfelf  approves  of  this  eftablifhment.  But  it  is 

* eafy  to  perceive,  that  a civil  fociety  between  nations  is  not 
4 fo  neceflary  as  between  indiv  iduals.  We  cannot  then  fav, 

* that  nature  equally  recommends  it,  much  lefs,  that  (he  has 

* preferibed  it.’ 

Setting  afide,  therefore,  this  chimerical,  tho’  ingenious, 
notion  of  Wolfius,  Mr.  Vattel  founds  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  on  the  natural  equality  of  nations  and  ftates,  in  the 
following  precife  and  fatisfactory  manner. 

* Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  their  rights  and  ob- 

* ligations  are  the  fame,  as  equally  proceeding  from  nature, 

* nations  compofed  of  men  confidered  as  fo  many  free  per- 
‘ fons,  living  together  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  are  naturally 
4 equal,  and  receive  from  nature  the  fame  obligations  and 

* rights.  Power  or  weaknefs  does  not  in  this  refped  produce 
4 any  difference.  A dwarf  is  as  much  a man  as  a giant ; a 
4 fmall  republic  is  as  much  a fovereign  ftate  as  the  molt  pow- 

* erful  kingdom. 

4 From  a neceffary  confequence  of  this  equality,  what  is 

* permitted  to  one  nation  is  permitted  to  all  ; and  what  is 

* not  permitted  to  one,  is  not  permitted  to  any  other. 

4 A nation  has  then  a right  to  perform  what  actions  it 

* thinks  fit,  both  when  they  do  not  concern  the  proper  and 

* perfect  rights  of  any  other,  and  when  it  is  bound  to  it  only 

* by  an  internal,  without  any  ptrfeft  external  obligation,  and 

* is  under  no  external  perfect  obligation.  If  it  makes  an  ill 
4 ufe  of  its  liberty,  it  offends  ; but  others  ought  to  fuller  it 
‘ to  do  fo,  having  no  right  to  command  it  to  do  otherwife. 

4 Nations  being  free,  independent,  and  equal,  and  having 
4 a right  to  judge  according  to  the  didates  of  confcience,  of 
4 what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  fulfil  its  duties ; the  effed  of 
4 all  this  is,  the  producing,  at  leaft  externally,  and  among 
4 men,  a perfed  equality  of  rights  between  nations,  in  the 
*■  adminiftration  of  their  affairs,  and  the  purfuit  of  their  pre- 
4 tenfions,  without  regard  to  the  inuinfic  juftice  of  their 
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4 cond'udf,  of  which  others  have  no  right  to  form  a definitive 
4 judgment ; fo  that  what  is  permitted  in  one,  is  alfo  permit- 
4 ted  in  the  other,  and  they  ought  to  be  coniidered  in  human 
4 fociety  as  having  an  equal  right. 

4 Every  one,  in  fadt,  pretends  to  have  juftice  on  his  fide 
4 in  the  differences  that  may  arife,  and  neither  one  nor  the 
4 other  ought  to  intereft  itfelf  in  forming  a judgment  of  the 
4 difputes  of  other  nations.  The  nation  that  has  acted  wrong, 
4 has  offended  againft  its  confcience  ; but  as  it  may  do  what- 
4 ever  it  has  a right  to  perform,  it  cannot  be  accufed  of  vio- 
4 lating  the  laws  of  fociety. 

4 It  is  therefore  neceffary,  on  many  occafions,  that  nations 
4 fhould  fuffer  certain  things  to  be  done,  that  are  very  unjuft 
4 and  blameable  in  their  own  nature,  becaufe  they  cannot 
4 oppofe  it  by  open  force,  without  violating  the  liberty  of 
4 fome  particular  ftate,  and  deflroying  the  foundation  of  na- 
4 tural  fociety.  And  fince  they  are  obliged  to  cultivate  that 
4 fociety,  it  is  rightly  prefumed,  that  all  nations  have  con- 
4 fented  to  the  principle  we  have  juft  eftablifhed.  The  rules 
4 that  flow  from  this  principle,  form  what  Mr.  Wolff  calls 
4 the  voluntary  law  of  nations-,  and  nothing  prevents  our  ufing 
4 the  fame  term,  though  we  have  imagined  that  we  ought  to 
4 deviate  from  that  great  man  in  our  manner  of  eftablifhinp; 
4 the  foundation  of  thofe  laws.’ 

Thus  our  Author  fhews  it  to  be  fufficient  in  this  cafe,  that 
nations  conform  to  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  natural 
and  general  fociety,  eftablifhed  among  all  mankind.  Wol- 
fius,  indeed,  fays  the  rigour  of  this  law  of  nature  cannot  be 
always  followed  in  the  commerce  and  fociety  of  nations : 
changes  mull  be  made  in  it,  which  can  only  be  deduced  from  his 
idea  of  a kind  of  grand  republic  of  nations ; whofe  laws,  dictated 
by  found  reafon,  and  founded  on  ncceffity,  will  regulate  thofe 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  natural  and  neeeflary  law  of  na- 
tions, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  civil  laws  determine  thofe 
that  fhould  be  made  in  a ftate  in  relation  to  the  natural  laws 
of  individuals. 

Mr.  Vattel  denies  the  necefllty  of  this  confequence;  and 
undertakes  to  fhew,  that  all  the  modifications  and  reftrictions 
neceffary  to  be  introduced  into  the  affairs  of  nations,  accord- 
ing to  the  rigour  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  form  this  voluntary 
law,  arc  to  be  deduced  from  the  natural  liberty  of  ftates, 
from  the  intereft  of  their  common  fafety,  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  correfpondence,  their  reciprocal  duties,  and  the  dif- 
tir.dfions  of  their  internal  and  external,  their  perfedt  and  im- 
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perfect,  laws : and  that  by  reafoning  nearly  as  Wol fius'  has 
done,  with  refpect  to  individuals,  in  his  treatiie  on  the  law 
of  nature. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  indeed,  we  think  our  Author 
hath  very  clearly  proved  what  is  here  advanced  ; having  plain- 
ly demonftrated,  that  both  the  voluntary  and  necefary  laws  of 
nations  are  eftabliftledby  nature,  tho’ each  in  a different  man- 
ner ; the  latter  as  a law  which  ought  to  be  held  facred  by  na- 
tions and  Sovereigns,  in  all  their  a&ions ; the  former  as  a 
rule  which  their  Welfare  and  common  fafety  oblige  them  to 
admit  in  their  tranfadlions  with  each  other : which  double 
law,  founded  on  certain  and  invariable  principles,  is  the  prin- 
cipal objedt  of  the  work  before  us. 

Mr.  Vattel  rejects  alfo,  with  a juft  fenfe  of  their  impro- 
priety and  evil  tendency,  the  propofitions  of  Wolfius,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  patrimonial  kingdoms  ; an  abfurdity  in- 
to which  he  conceives  Wolfius  himfelf  fell,  from  adopting 
too  implicitly,  the  notions  of  preceding  Writers. 

Again,  our  Author  differs  from  Wolfius,  about  the  ufe  of 
poifonous  arms  in  war,  which  the  latter  has  laid  down  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature^  We  ftrall  quote  the  whole 
of  what  Mr.  Vattel  has  faid,  on  - the  topics  of  affaflinating 
«nd  poifoning  an  enemy  ; as  it  will  give  the  Reader  an  idea 
of  the  manner  fn  which  this  work  is  executed,  by  the  pleat- 
ing illuftration  of  precept  by  example. 

* Some  have  advanced,  that  in  a right  of  taking  away  life, 
"*  the  manner  is  indifferent.  A ftrange  maxim  ! but  happily 

* exploded  by  the  confuted  ideas  of  honour  only.  I have  a 
"*  right  in  civil  fociety  to  puriifh  aflanderer,  to  caufe  my  pro- 

* perty  to  be  rdftored  by  him  who  unjuftly  detains  it ; but 
4 (hall  the  manner  be  indifferent?  Nations  may  do  them- 
4 felves  juftlce  Iword  in  hand,  when  otherwife  refuted  to 

* them  ; (hall  it  be  indifferent  to  human  fociety  that  they  em- 
4 ploy  odious  means,  capable  of  carrying  defolation  through 

* the  whole  earth,  and  from  which  the  moft  juft  and  mod 

* equitable  of  Sovereigns,  however  ftrongly  fupported  by 

* others,  (hall  not  be  able  to  preferve  himfelf?  But  in  order 

* to  difmifs  this  queftion  with  folidity,  aiTaflination  Is  by  all 
4 means  to  be  3iftinguiftied  from  furprizes,  which  in  war  ara 
4 doubtlefs  very  allowable.  Should  a refolute  foldier  in  the 

* night-time  fteal  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  get  to  the  General’s 
4 tent,  and  ftab  him ; in  this  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the 
4 natural  laws  of  war,  nothing  but  what  in  a juft  and  necef- 

* fary  war  is  commendable.  Mutius  Scsevola  h,as  been  praifed 
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« by  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and  Porfenna  himfelf, 

* whom  he  intended  to  kill,  could  not  but  commend  his  cou-  » 

‘ rage.  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  having  pad'ed  the  Rhine 

* with  one  of  his  guards,  went  and  killed  his  enemy  in  his 
‘ chamber.  Whatever  abfolute  cenfures  have  been  palled  oq 
‘ fuch  bold  ftrokes,  the  end  of  them  was  only  to  flatter  thofe 
‘ among  the  great,  who  are  for  leaving  all  the  dangerous  part 

* of  war  to  the  foldiers  and  fubalterns.  Ufually,  indeed,  the 
‘ Authors  arc  punifhed  with  fome  painful  death  ; but  it  is  be- 

* caufe  the  Prince  or  the  General  who  is  in  this  manner  at- 
‘ tacked,  in  his  turn  makes  ufe  of  his  rights,  takes  care  of 
‘ his  fafety,  and  by  the  example  of  torture  endeavours  to  de- 
c ter  his  enemies  ffom  attacking  him  otherwife  than  by  open 
‘ force.  He  may  proportion  his  rigour  towards  an  enemy  ac- 
‘ cording  as  his  own  fafety  requires.  Indeed  it  would  be 
« more  commendable  on  both  fides  to  difclaim  every  kind  of 

* hoftility  which  lays  the  enemy  under  a necefiity  of  employ- 

* ing  tortures  for  iecuring  himfelf  from  them.  It  may  be- 

* come  a cuftom,  a conventional  law  of  war.  The  generous 
‘ Warriors  of  the  prefent  age  diflike  fuch  attempts,  and  would 

* never  make  the  experiment,  except  on  thofe  rare  occafions, 

‘ when  they  become  neceflary  to  the  very  fafety  and  being  of 
‘ their  country. 

* As  to  the  fix  hundred  Lacedemonians,  who  under  Leo- 

* nidas  broke  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  made  their  way  di- 

* redtly  to  the  King  of  Periia’s  camp  ; their  expedition  was 
‘ according  to  the  common  rules  of  open  war.  Ami  the  King 

* could  not  treat  them  more  rigoroufly  than  other  enemies. 

‘ A ftrict  watch  baffles  any  fuch  irruption,  fo  that  it  would 
‘ be  unjuft  to  make  ufe  of  tortures  in  their  punifhment.  Ac- 
‘ cordingly  at  prefent  they  are  only  exercifed  againft  thofe 
‘ who  convey  th^mfelves  by  fubtilty,  alone,  or  in  averyfmall 

* number,  and  efpecially  if  difguifcd.  I therefore  call  aflaifi- 

* nation  a treacherous  murder,  whether  it  be  perpetrated  by 

* traitors,  fubjedfs  of  the  perfon  whom  we  caufe  to  be  aflafli- 
‘ nated,  or  of  one’s  own  Sovereign ; whether  it  be  executed 

* by  the  hand  of  any  other  emiflary,  introducing  himfelf  as 
‘ a luppliqant,  a refugee,  a deferter,  or,  in  fine,  as  a ftranger  ; 
‘ and  fuch  an  attempt,  I fay,  is  infamous  and  execrable,  both 
‘ in  him  who  executes  it,  and  in  him  who  injoins  it.  Why 

* do  we  judge  an  a<ft  to  be  criminal,  and  contrary  to  the 
f law  of  nature,  but  becaufe  fuch  an  a£t  is  pernicious  to  hu- 
‘ man  fociety,  and  the  ufe  of  it  would  be  deftrutftive  to  men  ? 
‘ Now  what  could  be  more  terrible  than  the  cuftom  of  hiring 

* a traitor  to  afl'affinate  our  enemy  ? Befides,  were  fuch  a 
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■*  licentioufnefs  introduced,  the  moil  pure  virtue,  the  f;  icnd- 

* ftiip  of  the  greateft  part  of  Sovereigns  would  not  fccure  a 

* Prince’s  fafety.  Had  Titus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  oil  .turn 
4 of  the  mountain , all  his  tendernefs  for  the  happinefs  of  man- 
4 kind,  his  pundtual  obfervancs  of  peace  and  equity,  the  re- 

* fpeft  and  adoration  of  every  power,  could  have  been  no 
‘ prefervative.  On  the  firft  quarrel  which  the  Prince  of  the 

* ajfajjins  had  taken  into  his  head  to  raife  againft  him,  thofe 

* virtues,  that  univerfal  affection,  would  not  have  faved  him, 

4 and  mankind  would  have  loft  their  darling.  It  is  of  no 
4 confequence  to  fay,  that  thefe  extraordinary  ftrokes  are 

* permitted  only  in  favour  of  right ; fince  in  their  wars  all 
4 -pretend  to  have  right  on  their  fide.  Thus,  whoever  by  his 
4 example  contributes  to  the  introducing  fo  deftru<5tive  a cuf- 
4 tom,  declares  hi mfelf  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  deferves 
4 the  execration  of  all  ages.  The  affaflination  of  William 
4 Prince  of  Orange  was  generally  detefted,  tho’ the  Spaniards 
4 had  declared  that  Prince  a rebel.  And  the  fame  nation  de- 
4 nied,  as  ap  atrocious  calumny,  the  having  the  leaft  con- 
4 .cern  in  that  of  Henry  the  Great,  who  was  preparing  for  a 
4 war  againft  them,  which  might  have  Ihook  their  monarchy. 

4 A treacherous  poifoning  has  fomething  more  odious  even 
4 than  affaflination ; the  effect  would  be  more  inevitable,  and 
4 the  ufe  more  terrible ; accordingly  it  has  been  more  gene- 
4 rally  detefted.  Of  thisGrotius  has  accumulated  many  in- 
4 ftances.  The  Confuls  Caius  Fabricius  and  Q^iEmilius  re- 
4 jetted  with  horror  the  propofal  of  Pyrrhus’s  Phyfician  to 
4 ' poifon  his  Mafter,  and  even  gave  notice  to  that  Prince,  that 
4 he  might  beware  of  the  traitor,  haughtily  adding,  44  It  is 
44  not  to  make  our  court  to  you  that  we  give  this  information, 
44  but  that  we  may  not  draw  on  ourfelves  any  infamy.”  And 
4 they  excellently  fay,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  it  is  for  the 
4 common  intereft  of  all  nations  not  to  fet  fuc'n  examples. 

4 It  was  a maxim  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  war  was  to  be 
4 carried  on  by  arms,  and  not  by  poifon.  Even  Tiberius 
4 himfelf  rejected  the  propofal  made  by  the  Prince  of  the 
4 Catti,  that  if  poifon  was  fent  to  him  he  would  deftroy  ArT 
4 minius.  And  he  received  for  Anfwer,  that  the  Roman 
4 people  chaftifed  their  enemies  by  open  force,  without  hav- 
4 ing  recourfe  to  wicked  practices  and  fecret  machinations. 

4 Tiberius  thus  making  it  his  glory  to  imitate  the  virtue  of 
4 ancient  Roman  Commanders. 

4 This  inftancc  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Arminius  had 
4 treacheroufly  cut  off  Varius,  with  three  Roman  legions. 
4 The  Senate,  and  even  Tiberius  himfelf  did  not  think  that 
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4 poifon  was  to  be  made  ufe  of  even  againft  a deceiver,  or 
‘ by  way  of  retortion  or  repriza).  Affaffi  nation  and  poifon- 
4 ing  are  therefore  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  equally 

* exploded  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  confent  of  civilized 
4 people.  The  Sovereign  pradtiftng  fuch  execrable  means 
4 fhould  be  accounted  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  the  com- 
4 mnn  fafety  calls  on  all  nations  to  unite  againft  him,  and 
4 join  their  forces  to  punifti  him.  His  conduct  particularly 

* authorizes  the  enemy,  who  had  been  attacked  by  fuch  odi- 

* ous  means,  to  give  him  no  quarter.  Alexander  declared, 
44  That  he  was  determined  to  purfue  Darius  to  the  utmoft, 
“ and  no  longer  as  a fair  enemy,  but  as  a poifoner  and  an 
“ aftaflin.” 

4 The  intereft  and  fafety  of  Commanders  and  Rulers,  fo 
4 far  from  countenancing  fuch  practices,  fhould  excite  them 
‘ to  ufe  all  pcffible  care  to  fupprefs  them.  It  was  wifely  laid 

* of  Eurr.enes,  44  That  he  did  not  think  any  General  would, 
“ to  gain  a victory,  fet  a pernicious  example  which  might 
44  recoil  on  himfelf.”  And  it  was  on  this  fame  principle  that 
4 Alexander  formed  his  judgment  of  Beffus,  who  had  afl'affi.- 

* nated  Darius. 

* The  ufe  of  poifoncd  arms  may  be  excufed  with  a little 
4 more  plaufibilitv,  at  leaft  there  is  no  treachery',  no  clandef- 
4 title  practice ; however,  this  ufe  is  not  the  lefs  interdicted 

* by  the  law  of  nature,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  multiply 
4 the  evils  of  war.  To  get  the  better  of  an  enemy’s  efforts 

4 he  muft  be  ftruck,  and  if  once  difabled,  what  neceffity  is . 
4 there  that  he  fhould  inevitably  die  of  his  wounds  ? Befides, 

1 ‘ if  you  poifon  your  arms,  the  enemy  will  follow  your  ex- 

* ample.  And  thus,  without  any  advantage  to  yourfelf  for 
4 the  decifion  of  the  quarrel,  you  will  render  the  war  more 
4 cruel  and  horrible.  War  is  never  permitted  to  nations  but 
4 from  neceffity  ; all  are  to  refrain  from  methods  which  tend 
4 to  render  it  more  deftrudfive,  and  they  are  even  obliged  to 
4 oppofe  them.  It  is  therefore  with  reaion,  and  agreeable  to 
‘ their  duty,  that  civilized  nations  have  claffed  among  the 
4 laws  of  war,  the  maxim  which  prohibits  the  poifoning  of 
4 aims.  And  all  are  warranted  by  their  common  fafety,  to 
4 fupprefs  and  punifh  the  fxrft  who  fhould  offer  to  break  thro’ 

4 this  law.’  ‘ 

So  far,  indeed,  is  our  Author  from  thinking  the  law  of 
nature  authorizes  fuch  barbarous  practices,  that  he  recom- 
mends a very  different  behaviour:  expreffing  himfelf  in  a 
manner  which  at  once  does  honour  both  to  the  head  and 

heart  of  the  Writer.  ' 
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* Let  us  never  forget,’  fays  he,  ‘ that  our  enemies  are  men. 

* If  we  are  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  profecuting  our 
? right  by  force  of  arms,  let  us  not  deftroy  that  charity  which 

* connects  us  with  all  mankind.  Thus  mail  we  courageoully 

* defend  our  country’s  rights,  without  hurting  thofe  of  fo- 
‘ ciety.  Our  courage  will  preferve  itfelf  from  every  ftain  of 
‘ cruelty,  and  the  luftre  of  vi£tory  will  not  be  tarnilhed  by 
f inhuman  and  brutal  a£lions.  Marius  and  Attila  are  now 

* detefted ; whereas  we  cannot  forbear  admiring  and  loving 
‘ Csfar  ; his  generofity  and  clemency  almoll  preponderate  a- 
‘ gainft  the  injuftice  of  his  enterprizes.  Moderation  and 
5 generofity  redound  more  to  the  glory  of  a V ictor  than  his 

* courage  ; they  are  more  certain  marks  of  a foul  truly  great. 

« Befides  the  honour  which  infallibly  accompanies  this  virtue, 
f humanity  towards  an  enemy,  has  been  often  attended  with 
« immediate  and  real  advantages. 

‘ Leopold  Duke  of  Auflria,  befieging  Soleurc,  in  the  year 

* 1318,  threw  a bridge  over  the  Aar,  and  polled  on  it  a large 
‘ body  of  troops.  The  river  foon  after,  by  an  extraordinary 

* fwell  of  its  waters,  carried  away  the  bridge  : on  which 
c the  befieged  haftened  with  fuch  difpatch  to  the  relief  of  the 
f men  polled  on  it,  that  they  faved  the  greatell  part  of  them. 

* Leopold  relenting  at  this  act  of  generofity,  raifed  the  fiege, 

* and  came  to  an  accommodation  with  that  State.  The 

* Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  victory  of  Dettingen,  ap- 
‘ pears  to  me  Hill  greater  than  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  As 
e he  was  under  the  Surgeon’s  hands,  a French  Officer,  much 

* more  dangeroufly  wounded  than  himfelf,  being  brought 
‘ that  way,  the  Prince  immediately  diredled  his  Surgeon  to 
‘ leave  him,  and  alfill  that  Officer.  Did  the  Great  know 
‘ how  fuch  actions  endear  them,  and  what  refpect  refults 

* from  fuch  humane  conduct,  they  would  fludy  to  imitate 

* them,  even  tho’  their  fentiments  were  not  of  a fuitablc 
‘ elevation. 

‘ At  prefent  the  European  nations  feldom  fail  of  making 

* war  with  a great  deal  of  moderation  and  generofity.  Thcfe 

* difpofitions  have  given  rife  to  fevcral  commendable  culloms, 

* and  w'hich  are  frequently  carried  to  the  height  of  polite- 

* nefs.  Sometimes  refrelhments  are  fent  to  the  Governors  of 

* a befieged  town.  It  is  not  ufua!  to  fire  on  the  King’s  or 
‘ the  General’s  quarters;  This  moderation  is  always  a gain- 
‘ er,  when  we  have  to  do  with  a generous  enemy  ; but  it  is 

* no  farther  binding  than  as  it  does  not  hurt  the  caufe  we  de- 
‘ fend  ; and  it  is  clear,  that  a wife  General  will,  in  this  re- 
*-  fpeft,  regulate  himfelf  by  junctures,  by  what  the  fafety  of 

‘ the 
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‘ the  army  artd  ftate  requires,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger, 

* ajid  by  the  temper  and  conduit  of  the  enemy.  Should  a 
1 weak  nation  or  town  be  attacked  by  a furious  Conqueror, 

* threatening  to  deftroy  it,  is  it  to  forbear  firing  on  his  quar- 

* ters  ? Far  from  it;  that  is  the  very  place  to  which,  if 

* poffible,  every  fhot  fhould  be  direited.’ 

After  having  made  thefe  quotations,  it  is  almoft  fupcrfluous 
to  acquaint  our  Readers  with  the  difference  of  method  be- 
tween that  of  Wolfius  and  the  prefent  performance.  The 
dry,  geometrical  plan  which  the  Baron  purfued,  in  moulding 
his  arguments  into  the  form  of  propofitions,  not  only  made 
his  work  tedious  and  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  Readers, 
but  rendered  it,  in  many  refpeits,  incompleat.  He  contented 
liimfelf  alfo,  too  frequently,  with  referring  his  Readers  to  his 
former  works,  for  fatisfaction  in  points  which  they  might 
juftly  expeit  to  fee  difcuffed  in  that  before  them.  Our  Au- 
thor, on  the  contrary,  has  judicioufly  preferred  a more  popu- 
lar plan,  and  has  taken  care  to  eftablilh,  in  a concife  man-* 
ner,  the  mod  important  of  thofe  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture which  he  has  applied  to  nations.  But  we  cannot  give; 
©ur  Readers  a more  juft  conception  of  Mr.  Vattel’s  general 
defign,  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  work,  than  in  his 
©wn  words.  , 

* The  Larw  of  Nations  is  the  law  of  Sovereigns.  It  is 
€ principally  for  them,  and  for  their  Minifters,  that  it  ought 

* to  be  written.  All  men,  indeed,  are  interefted  in  it;  and 

* the  ftudy  of  its  maxims  are,  in  a free  country,  proper  for 
‘ every  Citizen  : but  it  will  fignify  little  to  inftruit  only  pri- 
e vate  perfons,  who  are  not  called  to  the  councils  of  nations, 

* and  who  do  not  determine  their  fteps.  If  the  Conduitors 

* of  States,  if  all  thofe  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs, 

* condefcended  to  apply  ferioufly  to  the  ftudy  of  a fciejice 

* which  ought  to  be  their  law  and  their  compafs,  what  fruits 

* might  we  not  expect  from  a good  treatife  on  the  Law  of 

* Nations  ? We  every  day  perceive  thofe  of  a good  body  of 

* laws  in  civil  fociety : the  Law  of  Nations  is  as  much  above 
‘ the  Civil  Law  in  its  importance,  as  the  proceedings  of  na^ 

* tions  and  Sovereigns  furpafs  in  their  confequcnces  thofe  of 
‘ private  perfons. 

* But  fatal  experience  too  plainly  proves,  how  little  thofe 
e who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  trouble  themfclvcs  about  what 

* is  right,  where  they  hope  to  find  their  advantage.  Con- 
‘ tented  with  applying  themfelves  to  Politics,  that  are  often 

* falfe,  fince  they  axe  often  unjuft ; moft  of  them  believe 
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* they  have  done  enough,  when  they  have  well  ftudied  them. 
'*  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  fay  of  States,  what  has  been 

* long  acknowleged  in  regard  to  private  perfons  ; that  there 
4 is  no  better  and  fafer  policy  than  that  which  is  founded  on 

* virtue.  Cicero,  as  great  a mafter  in  the  conduit  of  a State 

* as  in  Eloquence  and  Philofophy,  did  not  content  himfelf 

* with  rejecting  the  vulgar  maxim,  that  the  republic  could 

* not  be  happily  governed  without  committing  injuftice ; he 

* went  fo  far  as  to  eftablilh  the  contrary  as  an  invariable 
4 truth,  and  maintained,  that  no  one  could  adipinifter  the 
4 public  affairs  in  a falutary  manner,  if  he  did  not  attach 
4 himfelf  to  the  moft  exaCt  juftice. 

4 Providence,  from  time  to  time,  gives  the  world  Kings 
4 andMinifters  penetrated  with  this  great  truth.  Let  us  not 
4 lofe  the  hope  that  the  number  of  thefe  wife  Conductors  of 
4 nations  will  one  day  be  multiplied  ; and  while  we  wait  for 
4 it,  let  each  of  us  labour  in  his  fphere,  to  bring  on  fych 
4 happy  times. 

4 It  is  principally  with  a view  of  making  thofe  reliih  this 
4 work,  to  whom  it  is  of  the  moft  importance  that  they  fhould 
4 read  and  reliih  it,  that  I have  fometimes  joined  examples 
4 to  maxims ; and  I have  been  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  by 
4 the  approbation  of  one  of  thofe  Minifters  who  are  the  en- 
4 lightned  friends  of  the  human  race,  and  who  alone  ought 
4 to  enter  into  the  councils  of  Kings.  But  I have  ufed  this 
4 ornament  with  referve.  Without  ever  endeavouring  to 
4 make  a vain  parade  of  erudition,  I have  only  been  willing, 

4 from  time  to  time,  to  relax  the  mind  of  my  Reader,  or  to 
4 render  the  do&rine  more  fenfible  by  an  example ; fometimes 
4 to  (hew  that  the  pra&ice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  prin- 
4 ciple  ; and  when  I have  found  occafion,  I have  endeavour- 

* ed,  above  all  things,  to  infpire  a love  of  virtue,  by  Ihew- 
4 ing  it  amiable,  worthy  of  our  homage,  in  fome  truly  great 
4 men,  and  even  moft  folidly  ufeful,  by  fome  ftriking  paf- 
4 fages  of  hiftory.  I have  taken  the  greateft  part  of  my  ex- 
4 amples  from  modern  hiftory,  as  moft  interefting,  and  to 
4 avoid  repeating  thofe  which  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  their 
4 Commentators  have  accumulated. 

4 As  to  the  reft,  both  in  thefe  examples  and  in  my  reafon- 
4 ings,  I have  ftudied  to  offend  nobody,  propofing  to  obferve 
4 religioufly  the  refpeCl  that  is  due  to  nations  and  to  fovereign 
4 powers.  But  I have  made  it  a ftill  more  inviolable  law  to 
4 refpcCt  the  truth  and  the  intereft  of  the  human  race.  If' 
f the  bafe  flatterers  of  defpotic  power  rife  up  againft  my  prin- 

4 ciples. 
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* ciples,  I fhall  have  on  my  fide  the  virtuous  man,  the  friend 
‘ of  the  laws,  the  man  of  probity,  and  the  true  Citizen.’ 

With  refpedt  to  the  tranflation  of  this  work,  we  are  forry 
to  obferVe,  that  it  appears  very  fliort  of  what  the  original  de- 
ferves : it  is  extremely  unequal,  and  apparently  executed  by 
very  different  hands  5 the  ftile,  in  not  a few  places,  being 
little  inferior  to  the  belt  in  our  language,  while  in  others  the 
Author’s  meaning  is  not  only  miftaken,  or  rather  confounded, 
but  the  language  is  even  Ihamefully  deficient  in  point  of  gram- 
matical conftiiiction. 


Tdlk  MedalUc  Hi /lory  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Caraufius , 
Emperor  in  Britain.  By  William  Stukeley,  M.  D.  Rector 
of  St.  George,  Queen  Square,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
‘*  Phyfitians,  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  4to. 
2 V ols . il.  is.  Corbet. 

s'  i ' , . ‘ " ; , - 

TH  E learned  Dr.  Stukely  has  here,  with  great  induftry, 
compiled  a Hiftory  of  the  Britifh  Emperor  Caraufius, 
from  the  Medals  ftruck  in  his  reign,  and  ftill  exiffing. 

About  forty  years  fincc  Dr.  Genebrier  publiftied  at  Paris, 
Hifioire  de  Caraufius  Empcreur  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Collogue 
de  Diocle fan,  £ d de  Maximien  preuve  par  les  Me  dailies.  The 
prefent  Hiftory,  however,  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
French  one;  fince  the  elaborate  Author  aflures  us,  that  he 
would  not  perufe  what  Dr.  Genebrier  had  written,  left  he 
Ih'ould  borrow  from  him  : that  through  their  feparate  labours, 
the  fund  for  the  hiftory  of  Caraufius  might  be  enlarged. 

In  this  treatife.  Medals  are  confidered  in  a new  light : and 
the  dates  of  them  are  more  exaCtly  afeertained  ; by  a careful 
attention  to  the  Genius  or  Deity  on  the  reverfe : on  the  par- 
ticular feftival  of  which,  the  Doctor  eftablifhes  it,  that  all 
Medals  were  ftruck.  To  illuftrate  this,  he  has  in  the  fecond 
book  given  a correct  Roman  Kalendar,  with  which  the  plates 
of  Medals 'may  be  compared. 

As  the  execution  of  this  work  led  its  Author  to  a clofe  con- 
federation of  the  Mythology  of  the  antients,  he  has  traced 
their  feveral  Divinities  backward,  until  he  refolves  them  all 
into  the  ancient  progenitors  of  mankind,  and  Patriarchs  of 
• facred  hiftory. 

* Collections  of  Coins,’  fays  our  Antiquarian,  ‘ under- 
‘ ftoed',  are  the  touchftone  of  Hiftory,  prove,  regulate,  il- 
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* luflrate  it.  Sacred  Hiftory  anfwers  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
‘ claffical  -Hiftory,  and  extends  infinitely  further ; therefore 

* merits  our  fpecial  regard.  The  one  does  not  interfere  with 

* the  other  ; but  as  the  diamond  to  the  gold  ring,  gives  the 
‘ greateft  luftre  to  it.  We  particularly  {hew  from  hence* 

* that  the  foundation  of  all  ancient,  profane  hiftory,  refts 
4 upon  the  facred.  Indeed  ancient  profane  hiftory  is  no  other 
4 than  a corruption  of  the  facrcd.  I chiefly  regard  at  prefent 
4 their  theology,  which  is  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world. 

4 It  is  certain  that  it  comes  to  us  only  from  the  Greek  mytho- 
4 logy ; and  admirably  well  to  be  deduced,  more  efpecially 
4 from  the  ancient  Greek  Coins.  This  being  a moft  noble 
4 fubjeift,  might  eafily  make  an  entire  volume. 

4 It  would  be  a commendable  zeal,  if  fame  of  opulent  for- 
4 tune  would  engrave  what  is  thus  pointed  at.  I fliould  rea- 
4 dily  give  the  .proper  deferiptions.  And  here  I make  but  a 
4 concife  recital,  to  give  the  intelligent  Reader  a tafte  for  this 
4 kind  of  learning. 

4 If  we  take  the  right  fteps  to  find  out  the  perfons  envel- 

* loped  in  the  malk  of  old  fable,  we  may  obtain  the  heroic 
4 effigies  of  very  many  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  Progenitors  of 
4 mankind  : even  from  our  very  origin.  We  may  go  great 
4 lengths  in  difeerning  the  pi&ures  of  the  ancient  temples, 

4 facred  furniture  of  them,  utenfils,  and  vales : and  like  wife 
4 of  Kings  of  the  Jews ; and  other  perfonages  we  read  of, 

4 in  the  holy  feriptures,  the  moft  ancient,  as  well  as  beft 
4 hiftory. 

4 All  our  mythologic  learning  comes  from  the  Greeks.  It 
4 was  the  humour,  and  the  manner  of  profane  antiquity*. 

4 Rightly  judges  Llflantius,  de  Orig.  error,  of  this  matter : 
44  That  the  old  Poets  were  not  wont  dire£Uy  to  tell  what  is 
44  falfe  ; but  involve  and  obfeure  things,  in  their  figurative 
44  way  of  writing.”  Therefore  I {hall  chiefly  deduce  out  of 
4 them,  what  we  have  to  offer  on  this  fubjedt,  in  quotation 
4 from  the  learned  Vaillar.t’s  two  volumes  gf  colony  Coins, 

4 Paruta’s.Sicilian' Coins  : and  the  admirable  cabinet  of  Lord 
4 Pembroke.  In  thefe,  we  have  the  genuine  relifti  of  an- 
4 tiquity. 

4 I purpofe  here  to  be  very  brief.  But  enough  is  (hewn  to 
4 prompt  the  curious,  to  purfue  it,  through  an  infinite  num- 
4 ber  of  other  Authors,  of  Coins  and  Sculptures. 

4 There  were  feveral  Hercules’s,  the  moji  ancient  one  ; the 
4 more  ancient  one;  the  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Phoenician, 
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* Tyrian,  Italian,  Gallic,  Britilh.  Thefe  are  all  one  and 
‘ the  fame  perfon,  except  the  firft.  He  has  thefe  different 
‘ names,  from  the  country  where  he  was  born ; where  King; 

* where  he  fojourned ; built  a city,  a temple ; where  he 

* conquered.  There  was  a third,  the  lateft,  the  Hercules  of 

* Greece,  or  Crete.  Thus  the  excellent  Diodorus  Siculus 
‘ reckons  but  thefe  three  of  the  name  of  Hercules. 

* The  idea  of  the  moji  ancient  Hercules  is  formed  from 

* that  of  Adam ; bearded,  rough,  with  the  fkin  of  a beaft, 

* to  cover  his  nakednefs ; and  a club  in  his  hand,  to  fray  the 

* wild  creatures  from  him.  We  find  a true  refemblance  of 

* this  our  great  Protoplaft,  in  a Coin  of  Patrae,  a city  in 

‘ Achaia,  Vaillant’s  vol.  I.  p.  179.  Again,  p.256,  a Coin 

* ftruck  at  Caefarea  Paleftinae ; again,  p.  262,  ftruck  at 

‘ Corinth.  A Protome,  or  half  length  of  him,  Paruta  di 

r*  Noto,  plate  62,  infinite  bufts  of  Hercules,  in  old  Coins 

* and  Sculptures,  the  pictures  of  our  firft  parent. 

* I could  enlarge  very  much,  to  fliew  this  idendity  between 

* the  moft  ancient  Hercules  and  Adam  ; and  fo  likewife  of 
‘ the  fubfequent  ones ; but  at  prefent  I forbear,  as  not  be- 

* ing  the  principal  bufinefs. 

‘ In  the  fame  firft  volume  of  Vaillant,  p.  245,  we  have  an 

* adequate  figure  of  Eve,  holding  the  fatal  apple  in  one  hand  ; 

‘ leans  the  other  on  a fpear,  as  the  mark  of  divinity.  We 

* excufe  the  drapery.  But  in  many  Ihe  is  quite  naked.  She 

* was  confecrated  under  the  name  of  Hebe,  the  goddefs  of 

* youth  and  beauty  : Juventaof  the  Latins.  So  her  hufband 

* often  had  the  apple  in  his  hand,  taken  from  the  garden  of 
‘ Hefperides,  the  word  feems  corrupted  from  Paradife)  guard- 
4 ed  by  a watchful  dragon,  and  four  nymphs ; which  are 

* the  four  rivers  recited  by  Mofes.  A Coin  reprefents  Adam 

* pomiferous  in  this  manner.  Vaillant,  vol.  II.  p„,i04, 

* finely  done  in  a Pembrocian  Coin,  p.  236,  the  ferpent, 

* tree,  and  nymphs ; a Coin  doubtlefs  cut  by  a Chriftian 

* monetarius.’  v 

Cain  was  the  Ganymede  of  the  antients,  Cup-bearer  at 
the  feafts  of  the  Gods  : Lamech,  the  firft  Bigamift,  was  the 
Jupiter  of  Mount  Cafius : Tubal-Cain,  Vulcan:  Jubal, 
the  inventor  of  mufic,  was  Pales  the  Shepherd : Apollo  is 
originally  taken  from  him,  in  the  quality  of  the  Harper. 
•*  Noah  was  confecrated  after  death,  by  fuperftitious  pofterity, 
‘.and  called  Deucalian ; which  means  the  God  the  Preacher, 
‘ him  the  Mythologifts  make  to  be  the  firft  builder  of  tem- 
‘ pies,  and  of  cities;  and  firft  [who}  reigned  over"  men. 
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1 The  name  of  his  wife  was  Beroe,  called  Pytrha  by  the 

* Greeks.  In  honour  of  her  was  founded  the  city  Berytus, 

* faid  to  be  the  mod  ancient  city  in  the  world  : built  by  her 

* fon  Ham,  who  is  the  Saturn  of  profane  ftory.’ 

Sem  is  celebrated  under  the  picture  of  Mithras. 

The  heroic  effigies  of  Ham  is  exhibited  in  innumerable 
Coins,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hammon  : often  horned  ; 
the  ram’s  horn  meaning  facred  unction,  regality.  His  fon 
Phut,  was  Apollo  Pythius : Mifraim  the  fon  of  Ham,  the 
Egyptian  Ofiris : Canaan,  their  brother,  is  underftood  in  all 
the  figures  of  Mercury : Hamor  his  fon,  father  of  the  power- 
ful nation  of  the  Amorites,  was  the  great  Jupiter  of  the  an- 
tients:  Tarfus,  the  fon  of  Javan,  grandfonof  Noa,  was  the 
celebrated  Neptune  of  old.  P'rom  the  perfonal  appearance  of 
Jehovah  to  the  Patriarchs,  the  Heathens  framed  their  Bac- 
chus : the  Egyptian  Serapis,  with  the  bufhel  on  his  head,  is 
the  Patriarch  Jofeph;  the  Deity  of  revivifcence ; in  imita- 
tion of  whom  all  Our  mummies  are  formed  : Mofes,  the  He- 
brew Legiflator,  is  couched  under  the  characters  of  Silenus, 
and  Sylvanus  of  antiquity : Jofhua  is  the  ancient  Pan. 

The  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  were  the  banners  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  as  they  encamped  in  their  paflage 
through  the  wildernefs.  The  table  of  fhew-bread,  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  Mofaic  tabernacle,  is  feen  imitated  in  fe- 
veral  Heathen  Coins.  So  the  Sedes  Deorum,  denoting  the 
prefence  of  a Deity ; taken  from  that  called  the  Mercy-feat 
on  the  Mofaic  ark,  whereon  refted  the  Shechinah ; fometimes 
has  a thunderbolt  laid  on  it,  as  in  a Coin  of  Titus.  This 
facred  throne  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  and  the  two  Cheru- 
bim, Titus  placed  in  a temple  at  Antioch,  as  the  Cbronicon 
Alexandrinum  informs  us.  Other  parts  of  the  facred  fpoils, 
as  the  golden  candleftic  and  fhew-bread  table,  after  being  car- 
ried in  triumph  by  Vefpafian,  were  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
Peace  ; whence  they  were  taken  by  the  Goths,  in  the  faccage 
of  Rome. 

Thefe  particulars  are  explained  more  at  large  in  the  book  ; 
. with  references  to  Authors  and  Cabinets,  where  vouchers  for 
the  corroboration  of  fuch  interpretations  are  to  be  found. 

. The  feveral  events  in  the  feven  years  reign  of  Caraufius, 
.are  deduced,  by  our  Author,  from  three  hundred  and  ten 
Coins  of  this  Emperor ; many  of  them  his  own,  and  the  reft 
lent  him  from  the  cabinets  of  the  Curious : a lift  of  thefe 
obligations  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  We  cannot  but  applaud 
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the  indefatigable  induftry  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  the  profecution 
of  a talk  fo  peculiarly  circumftanced  : Caraufius  reigning 
over  a remote  portion  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire ; the 
particular  occurrences,  many  of  them  uninterefting  or  un- 
known to  them,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  recorded  fo  fully 
at  Rome  ; nor  fo  juitly,  under  the  eye  of  that  malicious  ri- 
val in  glory  Maximian.  The  few  feraps  of  hiftory,  there- 
fore, which  efcaped  the  perfecution  of  Dioclefian,  exhibit 
many  tokens  of  partiality  and  mifreprefentation  ; which  are 
corrected  by  the  patriotic  care  of  this  great  Emperor’s  native 
Hiftorian. 

We  decline  giving  any  extract  of  a hiftory  written  for  the 
perufal  of  Antiquarians  ; to  whom  extradls  would  prove  un- 
fatisfactory  ; as  they  would  certainly  be  ftill  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  generality  of  our  Readers. 

The  origin  of  Money,  as  traced  by  our  Author,  ferves  to 
confirm  his  new  fyftem  of  Medals  ; which  promifes  a greater 
Improvement  of  that  branch  of  ftudy,  than  has  hitherto  of- 
fered from  the  labours  of  thofe,  whofe  only  attempts  have 
been,  to  reduce  Coins  into  various  fpecies  and  denominations, 
refpedting  their  fize  and  weight : with  many  trifling  and  vain 
attempts  to  accommodate  their  values  to  the  ftandards  of  mo- 
dern times.  This  we  (hall  prefent  to  our  Readers,  as  a fpe- 
cimcn  of  the  manner  in  which  our  Author  perfues  his  en- 
quiries. 

‘ Money,'  ever  accounted  of  a facred  nature,  was  firft  made 

< for  facred  ufe : when  every  one  contributed  to  the  public, 

< quarterly  facrifices.  They  that  could  not  fend  a bull,  or 
t an  ox,  lent  a ram,  a fheep,  a goat,  a lamb  or  kid,  a pair 
c of  pigeons,  wild  or  domeftic,  or  a piece  of  money  ; for 
t the  purpofe  of  religion.  Hence  pecunia  is  derived  from  pec- 

< cus.  From  the  figure  of  an  ox  or  Iheep  impreffed  upon  it ; 
c as  both  Pliny  and  Plutarch  exprefsly  tell  us.  Indeed  it  was 
« firft  ftampt  with  the  figure  of  the  animal  deftined  for  fa- 

< crifice. 

* Thefeus,  as  all  ancient  Heroes,  was  a very  religious 

* man,  and  in  that  refpeft  alfo  affected  to  imitate  Hercules. 

* He  inftituted  the  great  religious  feftival  at  Athens,  at  Mid- 

* fummer-time,  called  Panathenea,  where  every  one  were 

* to  contribute  a piece  of  money  toward  the  facrrfices : 

* which  money  he  ftampt  for  that  purpofe  with  the  figure  of 

* an  ox,  as  Plutarch  informs  us.  And  thence  an  ox  became 

* the  common  name  of  a piece  of  money.  This  grand  meet- 
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* ing,  or  panegyre,  was  but  a patriarchal  cuftom  revived  ili 

* Greece  : the  lame  as  celebrated  here  by  our  Druids. 

* The  firft  fyllable  of  the  Latin  word  Numus , Money,  be- 
i mg  long,  indicates,  that  it  comes  from  Numeni  as  belong- 
‘ ing  to  the  Deity. 

• % X * I • 

‘ Thefe  were  patriarchal  facrifices.  In  time  they  intro- 

* duced  other  animals ; as  deer,  fwine,  horfes,  and  even  hu- 

* man  ; from  corrupt  notions  of  the  Mefliah. 

* I mentioned  fome  Coins  of  the  ahtients;  with  animals 

* and  parts  Of  animals ; with  the  facrificing-knife  accompa- 

* nying.  P.  42,  or  the  inftruments  ufed  on  that  occafton. 

* Or  Vafes,  temples,  and  the  like,  p.  43,  44,  45,  of  my 

* lid  chapter. 

* Afterward,  when  idolatry  prevailed,  the  imprefs  Of  their 

* money  on  both  fides,  was  of  Deities,  facred  things,  vafes, 

* inftruments  of  faerifice,  altars,  and  fymbols  of  like  intport, 

* of  which  innumerable  inftanceS.  The  firft  money  of  thd 
K Romans  was  figned  with  Janus’s  head  ; the  God  of  Time, 
*.paft:  and  future ; in  a word,  Providence:  which  the  Egyp- 
e tians  reprefented  more  concifely  by  an  Eye,  in  their  facred 

* writing.  The  {hip  on  the  reverfe  of  the  Roman  Coin, 

* likewife  meant  Providence,  in  another  fymbol ; and  as  the 

* Egyptians  likfewife  did. 

‘ Not  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Italy  learnt  from  the 
‘ Egyptians,  but  from  thofe  that  were  older  than  the  Egyp- 

* tians  ; and  from  whom  the  Egyptians  themfelves  learnt. 

‘ This  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  miftake  in  Grecian,  and  other 
‘ Writers,  running  up  the  Egyptian  antiquities  too  high. 

* Thus  we  find  in  the  raoft  ancient  Phoenician  author  San- 
‘ choniathan,  the  true  origin  of  this  Roman  figure  of  Janus. 

«l  Cronus  (Ham)  was  pictured  with  four  eyes  : two  be- 
“ fore,  two  behind ; two  waking,  two  winking,  as  in  fleep. 

**  Upon  his  head,  two  wings;  one  extended,  as  in  flight; 
one  let  down,  as  at  reft.”  The  one,  either  of  the'  eyes, 

* or  of  the  wings,  means  the  power  of  Providence,  in  the 
« adt  of  creation ; the  other,  what  we  properly  call  Provi-- 

* dence,  continuing  the  order  of  creation. 

* Of  thfe  eyes,  we  read  the  like  in  Balaam's  exprefiloh;, 

* Who  was  a Druid.  Numb.  xxtv.  4.  he  hath  faid,  who  beard 

* the  obords  of  God ; who  faw  the  vif.cn  of  the  Almighty  ; fall- 

* ing  into  a trance , but  having  his  eyes  open. 

Rev.  Aug.  1760.-  K ^ i @£  - 
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* Of  the  wings,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Druid  temples 

* was  what  I call  the  date.  One  of  which  I revifited  this 

* year  with  great  pleafure,  no  farther  off  than  Naveftock 
‘ common,  lipping  foreft,  by  Weald  : one  of  the  greateft, 

‘ and  mod  ancient  curiofities  in  Britain,  made  by  the  firft 
‘ Phoenician  inhabitants.  It  is  in  form  of  a circle  and  wings ; 

* compofed  by  mounds  of  earth,  rampart  and  ditch  : over- 

* grown  with  foxgloves,  the  facred  plant  of  the  Midfummtfr 
‘ facrifice.  Near  it,  many  brafs  Druid  Celts  were  found, 

* fome  time  ago ; now  in  Mr.  Lethullier’s  colle&ion..  I 

* mentioned  fome  of  the  molt  ancient  Builders  of  this  fort 

* of  temples,  p.  33.  chap.  II.  Phvt,  the  fecorid  Apollo. 

‘ Obferve  we  in  our  temple,  one  wing  is  extended ; the 
‘ other  at  reft. 

. ‘ Laftly,  as  to  the  Ihip,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  Roman  old 

* money,  capita  aut  navim  j the  old  Greek  and  Roman  Wfit- 
‘ ers  were  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning.  It  is  the  emblem 

* of  Providence  ; of  the  fmooth,  regular,  unfeen  conduct 
‘ thereof,  in  the  order  of  the  univerle  ; the  magni  machina 
1 mundi.  And  this  too  is  according  to  the  Egyptian  notions. 

* As  in  the  famous  Ifiac  table,  which  I have  largely  com- 
‘ mented  upon : it  reprefents  the  myftic  temple  of  the  Egyp- 

* tians.  Over  the  gate  of  the  front  or  entrance,  where  was 

* the  dog’s  bead  ahd  ring,  the  knocker  is  a boat  pictured ; 

* this  is  the  door  of  the  terreftrial  world.  The  fame  boat  over 
‘ -an  inward  gate  of  that  part  of  the  temple,  which  was  the 
‘ celeftial  world.  Thus  the  Priefts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

* Ammon  (Ham)  carried  their  Deity  in  a boat,  in  the  grand 
‘ proceffion  before  Alexander  the  Great,  as  Curtius  writes. 

‘ This  is  the  meaning  of  the  fhip  on  the  reverfe  of  the  firft: 

* Roman  Money,  with  the  head  of  Janus  in  obverfe. 

‘ The  ftfiking  of  the  Roman  Money  was  ever  one  prero- 
‘ gative  of  the  Flamens,  on  account  of  the  offices  of  teli- 

* gion.  All  the  Common-wealth  money,  the  confular  Coins, 

‘ have  tltf  bull  of  Rome-,  of  Venus,  or  fofne  other  Deity. 

* And  after  it  received  the  buft  of  an  Emperor  on  the  ob- 
‘ verfej  'the  reverfe  was  ever  refefved  for  a Deity,  for  inftru- 
‘ ments  of  facrifice,  facred  veflels,  facred  fymbols,  & c.  So 
« after  Chriftianity  funk  from  its  original  purity,  the  Coins 
t-  were  ftairrpt  with  heads' of  Chrift,  the  Virgin,  of  Saints, 
« Angels,  Bilhops,  and  the  like.  Our  Saxon  Coins  exhibit 
« many  fuch.  In  France,  often  Saints  and  Relicks  are  on 
« the  Coins  of  particular  diftriifts ; the  hand  of  the  Proto- 
‘ martyr  on  the  Coin  of  Befan^on,  and  of  the  people  of 

* Mctzj  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  St.  Nazarius  in  the  coun- 

‘ try 
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* try  of  Autun,  and  the  like.  Still  keeping  up  to  its  origi- 

* rial  intention,  the  facred  character.’ 

From  thefe,  and  other  confiderations,  the  Doftor  drayvs 
this  general  inference — ‘ That  the  ftriking  of  Money  w.as  a 

* religious  work.  That  the  moft  common  imprefiion  was 

* intended  to  exhibit  a particular  Deity,  the  objeft  of  adora- 

* tion  of  the  city  whereto  the  Coin  belongs ; and  ftrqdrih 
■*  honour  of  that  Deity,  and  on  the  days  and  times  -yfh  err  they 

* celebrated  their  religious  rites  thereto.’  ’ ' i:; . 

As  we  have  hinted  before,  he  has  given  us  the  Kalendprjim 
Romanian  much  more  correct  and  enlarged,  than  ctf  Hvlfcre  ; 
upon  which  his  hypothecs  greatly  depends ; for  he  afferts*,  -tfiiit 
Roman  Coins  were  {truck  on  the  day6  of  the  Kalefidar 
whereon  the  feftival  was  celebrated*  belonging  to  the  Deity 
on  the  reverfe  of  the  Coin.  Whence  they  generally  narked 
in  the  Calendar,  fuch  particular  legends  as  thefe:  AjwH'iat\- 
tia  aug.  Adjutrix , ApAiini  GonJ.  Comes,  Concordia,  Fe/ifitps,  . Ri- 
cLs,  Fortuna,  Hilaritas,  Spes,  and  the  reft.  It  is  ^obvious, 
thefe  appear  in  the  Coins  of  every  Emperor ; not  owing  to 
a fterility  of  invention  in  the  Mint-mafters,  but  on  account 
of  their  being  {truck  on  gclebration  of  feftivals,  in  the  or-, 
der  of  the  Katendar. 

The  bigates „ quadrigates,  denote  the.  fpectaclcs,  races, 
celebrated  on  thole  feftival  days.  - ..  ,i 

Coins  with  Sc.  ob  cities  fervatds  in  a civic  crown,  were 
generally  {truck  on  January  1,  and  prelented  to  the  Ejnperor 
as  new-year  offerings.  t ■:* 

Coins  with  a triumphal  car,  allude  to  the  folemn  cavalcade 
of  the  Confuls  to  the  Capitol,  on  proper  feftivals.  The  days 
are  known  in  the  Kalcndar,'  by  the  type  of  the  Divinity. 

Thus,  1 3 January  Jovi  St  atari.  1 February  Natalis  Her- 

at !is.  17  February  £hdrinalj/s,  to  Romulus.  23  February 
to  Terminusv‘&c.  Thus  the  Author  proceeds  thro’  all  the 
months.  The  proofs  of  thcle  particulars  are  evidently  dc- 
monftrated  in  the  examples  of  the  Coins  of  three  Empe- 
rors, Galba,  Otho,  Quintillus.  Thefe  he  feledts  'for  con- 
cifenefs,  being  but  fliort  reigns,  and  their  dates  varioufly  re- 
, ported  in  Authors  ; which,  by  means  of  their  pedals,  he  fet- 
tles with. great  precifenefs^ 

A religious  view  is  feen  throughout  the  whole.  He  fpcaks 
of  many  feftivals  which  lafted  feven  days,  or  fourteen  days'* 
the  remains  of  the  fabbatic  cycle. 
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The  3d  of  April  is  facred  to  Hebe,  who  is  Eve.  27  April* 
to  Serapis,  who  is  Jofeph  the  Patriarch.  10  July  to  Leuco- 
thea.  Eve.  15  September  to  Juventa,  Eve.  25  December 
JnviSii  Mithra  natalis , who  is  no  other  than  Meifiah. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a maxim,  that  every  legend  of  a Me- 
dal alluded  to  religion,  facrifices,  public  fpectacles,  facred 
tranfadlions,  Deities.  Thereto  belong  the  animals  ufed  for 
offerings  : and  all  thefe  things  are  well  illuftrated  in  the  Ro- 
man Kalendar  annexed ; which  he  has  much  improved  by 
adding  the  days  of  triumphs,  and  other,  particulars. 

The  main  of  the  book  confifts  in  amplification,  repetition, 
and  illuftration  of  his  propofed  hypothefis. 

He  expatiates  on  the  view  of  Providence,"  in  raifing  the 
great  Roman  power  to  civilize  mankind,  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gofpel.  It  was  given  to  them,  fays  he, 
becaufe  of  their  attachment  to  religion  more  than  other  na- 
tions : and  this  is 
-Very  account. 

Thus  he  fpecifies  days  on  which  Roman  Coins  were  ftruck. 
Thofe  with  Ancilia,  on.  the  ift  of  March,  Anciliorum  fejlum. 
Gem'o  Aug.  betoken  the  Emperor’s  birth  day.  Latitia  Aug. 
hiiaritas  aug.  notorioufiy  claim  25  March,  our  Lady-day  ; 

. i bilaria  Mat)  is  deum , then  celebrated  by  the  Emperors.  And 
it  is  remarkable  enough  there  fhould  be  fuch  an  analogy. 

Who  can  doubt  all  Coins  of  Concordia  to  be  ftruck  on  the 
30th  9f  March,  concordia  f’Jlum  ; and  fo  in  general  of  all 
the  reft.  So  that  all  Roman  Coins  of  every  Emperor,  were 
ftruck  in  a regular  rotation,  conformable  to  the  feftival  days 
of  the  Kalendar.  Whence  the  fimilarity,  and  famenefs  in 
the  legends  of  all  the  Emperors. 

Hence  Sacra , a juft  epithet  of  Moneta,  a Goddefs.  Coins 
were  ftruck  in  the  temples.  The  ovarium  was  a temple. 
The  perfons  who  had  the  authority  of  ftriking  them,  were 
facred  perfons.  The  Confuls , Emperors , Pbntifex,  FI  amen, 
Rex  facrorum , the  Centers,  /Ediks,  Proconfuls , Prefetii,  De- 
t uriones , : Triumviri , Dictators,  Shtutuorvirt,  Duumviri,  Pra- 
ters, Pfuejlors,  Legates,  &c. 

S’ 

So  the  Jews  called  their  Money  facred,  the  Shekel  of  the 
Sanctuary  ; ftruck  there,  kept  there,  iffued  from  thence,  in- 
ferred with  /acred  utenfils,  fymbele  : all  done  by  authority 
®f  the  High  Prieft. 
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Our  Author  lays  down  a number  of  Canons  regarding  the 
Mints  and  Coins  ; which  generally  will  be  found  to  prevail. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  hold  them  fo  ftrift,  as  that  there  {hall  be 
no  variation  from  them.  Becaul'e  a Coin  may  not  be  genuine ; 
it  may  be  coined  in  diftant,  unknown,  unlicenfed  Mints ; 
and  before  the  intelligence  of  an  Emperor’s  death  had  reached 
them.  But  this  {fill  proves,  they  were  ftruck  by  rotation ; 
foppofing  the  Emperor  had  celebrated  the  accuftomed  fo- 
lemnity. 

Chap.  VI.  vol.  If.  deferibes  a noble  work  made  by  Carau- 
lius,  called  the  Carfdike ; palling  with  an  artificial  cut  from 
Cambridge  to<Peterborough,  acrofs  a fenny  country. 

Agricola,  who  under  Domitian  conquered  Scotland,  and 
made  a Praetentura  there,  afterwards  amended  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  projected  the  former  part  of  this  artificial  canal  from 
Peterborough,  to  carry  corn  from  the  fouth  countries  to  the 
north,  for  maintenance  of  the  garrifons  there. 

Carauftus  alfo  repaired  the  Praetentura  there,  and  fcoured 
the  Carefdike,  as  now  it  is  called,  carrying  it  ftill  further,  to 
Cambridge.  This  city  he  built,  calling  it  Granta,  and  all 
the  Roman  roads  leading  to  it ; which  our  Author  deferibes. 

He  enlarges  upon  the  celebrated  Sturbech  Fair,  annually 
held  there,  from  the  time  of  Carauftus. 

He  fpeaks  of  another  Roman  road  made  by  Carauftus,  lead- 
ing from  Cambridge  to  Bath,  called  the  Akeman  Way. 

Chapter  VII.  treats  of  a Coin  of  our  Emperor’s,  with  the 
image  of  Aftarte,  a famous  Phoenician  Deity : to  which  is 
annexed  a Plate  with  eight  Coins  relating  to  her ; read  before 
the  Antiquarian  Society. 

She  is  Naamah,  Tubal-Cain’s  fitter : her  worfhip  was 
brought  hither  by  a Syrian  legion.  Our  Author  takes  occa- 
fton  to  lament  the  incogitancyy  as  he  terms  it,  of  our  young 
Nobility  in  going  to  foreign  parts,  and  neglefting  the  Anti- 
quities of  their  own  country.  He  fpeaks  of  the  new  road 
made  by  authority  of  Parliament,  all  along  that  wonderful  , 
work  of  Severus’s  Wall  in  Northumberland,  quite  acrofs  the 
kingdom.  In  executing  which  the  workmen  demolifhed  in- 
numerable altars,  pillars,  milettones,  inferiptions,  bafio  re- 
lievos, and  the  like ; which  are  of  excellent  work,  not  well 
reprefented  by  Mr.  Horfley.-  •» 

His  expreffions  on  this  occafion  are  thofo  of  a meer  Anti- 
quarian, and  (hew  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  prefer vation  of  all 
vettiges  of  antiquity. 
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With  what  regret,’  fays  he,  ‘ do  we  learn,  that  novtrin 

* our  own  days,  the  overfcers  and  workmen  employed  by  Adfc 
‘-  of,  Parliament,  to  make  a new  road  acrofs  the  kingdom, 
‘ along  this  wall,  this  wonderful  work  of  Severus  the  Empe- 

ror,  ,they  demofifh  the  wall,  and  beat  the  ftones  in  pieces, 
‘ to  make  the  road  withal.  Every  carving,  infeription,  altar, 
‘ mile- Avne,  pillar,  &c.  undergoes  the  fame  vile  havoc, 
‘ from  the  hands  of  thefe  wretches.  This  grand  work,  the 
‘ glory  of  the  Roman  power,  the  glory  of  Britain,  thegreat- 
‘ eft  work  the  Romans  ever  did ; this  ftupendous  work, 

* which,  was  it  well  known,  would  invite  all  curious  fo- 

* rcigncrs.to  vifit  it,  along  with  the  infinite  numbers  of  learn- 
‘ ed  and  ancient  Sculptures,  is  thus  demolifhed  by  thefe 

* fenfelefs  animals,  under  the  fandtion  of  government,  and 

* -in  a country  where  there  can  be  no  want  of  materials,  being 

* entirely  ftone  and  gravel.’*  ' aft  J ‘ ‘-w 

Now  though  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  had  proceeded 
with  more  caution,  and  that  every  thing  curious  had  been  pre- 
ferred, yet  our  learned  Author,  when  his  indignation  is  cool- 
ed, mult  certainly,  upon  his  own  principles,  (fee  vol.  I.  page1 
6,  &c.)  allow,  that  an  old  ufclefs  wall,  cannot  ftand  in  com- 
petition with  a neva -public  road.  He  will  rather  rejoice  at 
the  alteration  ; that  where-  a wall  was  built  as  a barrier,  to 
part  jarring  nations,  that  wall  is  now  demolifhed,  and  con- 
tributed toward  forming  a road  to  unite  them,  and  render  more 
facile  the  communication  between  them.  Nay^  we  will  even 
venture,-  upon  this  view  of  the  cafe,  to  make  a free  grant,  in 
the  Dt)fto;’s  name,  of  all  the  old  altars,  ftones,  termini , and 
bricks,  that  (ball  ftand  upon,  or  contiguous  to,  any  place, 
where  fuch  future  patriotic  undertakings  fhall  be  carried  into 
execution,  to  be  applied  to  fuch  works  ; without  the  leaft  fear 
of  his  retraction.  Provided  always,  that  a deputed  Member 
Of  the  Antiquarian  Society  be  permitted  to  attend  fuch  demo- 
litions, to  copy  infcrjptions,  or  fet  apart  fuch  particular  ftones, 
gs  he  ftrall  think  proper  to  claim,  and  draw  away  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Society. 

The  firft  volume  of  this  Hiftory  is  addrefletf  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  a poetical  Dedication  : and  the  fccond  is  dedi- 
cated ta#Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  ; including  a panegyric  on 
the  late  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  original 
Snd  ufe  of  the  famous  Egyptian  Sift  rum  ; as  delivered  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  at  a meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Society,  on  January  22, 
1742.  This  Dedication  concludes  with  elegiac  verfes  on  the 
Author’s  feeing  the  funeral  proceftion  of  the  faid  Duke  of 
Montagu’s  burial. 
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The  Works  of  Anacreon , Sappho,  Bion,  Mofehus,  and  Mnfaus. 

' Tran  fated  into  Englijh,  by  a Gentleman  of  Cambridge. 
i2mo.  3 s.  Newbery,  &c. 

TH  E anonymous  T ranflutor  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
celebrated  ancient  Poems,  feems,  with  great  delicacy, 
rather  to  have  intended  an  entertainment  for  the  public,  con- 
lifting  of  the  happieft  tranilations  of  them  by,  a variety  of 
Hands,  than  to  affume  a power  of  doing  juftice  to  all  of  them 
himfelf.  Th  is  circumftance,  we  imagine,  mull  prcpofl'efs 

Readers  of  tafte  and  dilcernment  in  his  favour;  fince  a dif- 
covery  and  aeknowlegement  of  the  fuperior  or  equal  faculties 
of  others,  does  exquifite  honour  to  the  candour  and  rr.odcfty 
of  the  Difcoverer,  and  no  wavs  leffens  our  opinion  of  his  pro- 
per abilities.  Hence  we  are  littlb  furprized  to  obferve,  that 
fuch  of  thefe  Tranilations  as  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made  by  this  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  from  their  having  no 
name  nor  Signature  affixed  to  them,  are  rarely  ever,  if  ever, 
inferior  to  thofe  which  are  fo  diftinguiflied. 

Of  the  feventy  Odes  aferibed  here  to  Anacreon  (a  few  of 
which  are  fuppofed  fpunous  byfome  of  his  Scholiafts)  twelve 
• are  very  happily  transfufed  by  the  latelngenious  Dr.  Broome  : 
an  elegant  trandation  of  the  28th  is  adopted  from  the  Guar-  j 
dian,  with  a Hill  more  modern  parody  of  it,  humouroufly  and  j 
fatyrically  applied  to  the  drefs  of  the  Ladies  in  1755,  by  a ' 
different  hand.  Ti-e  fignature  of  the  twenty-fecond,  is  E. 
G.  B.  and  five  others  are  aferibed  to  another  namdefs  Tran- 
flator.  So  that  fifty-two  of  the  feventy  Odes  of  this  ancient 
Poet, -have  received  their  Englifh  drefs  from  the, •band  of  our 
anonymous  Author,  and  nineteen  of  the  twenty  Fragments, 
and  Epigrams,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  wrote  by  this 
Poet. 

There  is  undoubtedly  inchanting  fweetnefs  in  the  lyre  of 
Anacreon,  great  eafe  and  happinefs  in  hisexpreffion,  many  de- 
licate turns  of  gallantry,  and  not  a few  fanciful'and  pretty 
conceptions.  There  is  moreover,  fomewhat  highly  feftive  and 
joyous  both  in  his  matter  and  manner  ; and  which,  bating  a few 
deteftable  exceptions,  (very  commendably  qualified  by  the  de-  f 
licate  Tranflators)  is  often  gayly  innocent  too.  Hence  jt  would 
be  ftrange,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  his  numerous  admirers  in 
modem,  as  well  as  ancient,  times ; fince  all  the  amorous, 
the  fprightly,  and  focial,  whether  temperately  or  intem- 
pera tel y fuch,  muff  find  their  own  difpofitions  abundantly 
reflected  by  this  Poet’s,  whofe  lyre  was  fo  melodioufly  tuned 
to  celebrate,  and  to  heighten,  their  enjoyments.  But  hav- 
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ipg  admitted  this,  we  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  there  is 
very  little  i'entimcn;,  and  rarely  any  veftige  of  fcience,  to  be 
found  in  this  joyous  Bard,  who  continually  inculcates  the 
banifhing  of  all  rcfledlion  ; which  feems,  at  the  beft,  to  have 
been  as  unncceflary  an  admonition  in  his  day,  as  it  would  be 
in  ours.  In  fhort,  drink,  love,  fing,  dance,  and  laugh  away, 
is,  in  effect,  th#  fubftance  or  burthen  of  much  the  greateft 
part  of  his  works ; if  they  may  be  called  works , notwith- 
standing their  general  brevity  and  levity,  which  often  refem-  ' 
ble  thole  of  the  Englifh  Catches,  or  French  chanfons  a boire. 
Neverthelefs,  as  the  wife  fonof  Syrach  acknowleges,  there  is 
feafon  for  feftivjty,  joy,  and  relaxation  ; and  as  too  much  au- 
fieri ty  favours  of  hypocrify  and  affectation,  we  {hall  feledt  a few 
fpecimens  from  his  Odes,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  more 
juvenile  and  elegant  Readers. — To  begin  them  with  a fmall, 
but  full  Brimmer  to  them,  let  the  nineteenth  Ode  go  rounds 
She  circle,  the  larger  the  better. 


The  thirlly  earth  fucks  up  the  (bowers. 

Which  from  his  urn  Aquarius  pours ; 

The  trees,  which  wave  their  boughs  profufe. 

Imbibe  the  earth’s  prolific  juice ; 

'the  fea,  in  his  prodigious  cup, 

Drinks  all  the  rain  and  rivers  up ; 

The  fun  too  thirds,  and  drives  to  drain 
The  fea,  the  rivers,  and  the  rain, 

Apd  nightly,  when  his  courfe  is  run. 

The  merry  moon  drinks  up  the  fun, 

Then  give  me  wine,  and  tell  me  why. 

My  friends,  Ihould  all  things  drink  but  1 1 

Our  learned  Cantabrigian  propofes  a fmall  alteration  of  the 
common  reading  here,  Ilw»  StaXa<nr»  S'  av ja?,  i.  e. — The  fea 
drinks  up  the  air ; changing  the  laft  word  for  xvxv^x^,  the  Ri- 
vers ; which  is  more  likely  to  be  Anacreon’s,  as  that  continual 
event  is  obvious  to  common  perception,  while  it  requires  fome 
phyftology  to  reflect,  that  air  is  blended  with,  or  imbibed  by, 
the  fea.  And  tho’,  as  our  Author  obferves,  all  the  Com- 
mentators are  filent  here,  but  Dr.  Trapp,  who  confeffes,  he 
did  not  underlland  thepafiage}  yet  it  is  clear,  that  Lord 
Rocheftcr  and  Mr.  Cowley  have  underftood  it  in  his  fenfe, 
in  their  tranflations  of  this  Ode.  Where,  by  the  way,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  former,  who  was  excellent  while  he 
was  decent,  appears  to  have  poflefled  a true  Anacreontic  vein, 
which  is  evident  from  fome  of  his  other  free  imitations  of 
Anacreon.  Neither  was  the  worthy  Cowley  always  unhappy 
in  his  few  verfions  from  this  merry  Greek. 


The 
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Tranjlated  into  Englijb.  itq 

The  following  Ode,  which  tho’  entitled  in  the  Greek  «; 
Efiulec,  on  Love,  our  Tranflator  terms  the  Power  of  Gold ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  be  called  the  Abufe  or  Evils  of  it, 
will  fliew  the  Grecian  Bard  too  difinterefted  a Devotee  to 
Love,  to  have  confented  to  the  Marriage  Aft,  had  it  been 
propofed  in  his  day. 

Love’s  a pain  that  works  our  woe, 

Not  to  love,  is  painful  too  : 

But,  alas ! the  greateft  pain 
Waits  the  love  that  meets  difdain. 

4 

What  avails  ingenuous  worth. 

Sprightly  wit,  or  noble  birth  ? 

All  thefe  virtues  ufelefs  prove  ; 

Gold  alone  engages  love. 

May  he  be  compleatly  curft,  • : J 

Who  the  fleeping  Mifchief  firft 
Wak’d  to,  life,  and,  vile  before, 

Stampt  with  worth  the  fordid  Ore. 

Gold  creates  in  brethren  ftrife ; 

Gold  deftroys  the  parent’s  life ; 

Gold  produces  civil  jars. 

Murders,  maffacres,  and  wars : 

But,  the  worft  efteft  of  Gold, 

Love,  alas ! is  bought  and  fold. 

We  (hall  conclude  thefe  fpecimens  of  Anacreon  with  the 
forty-fifth  Ode,  by  an  ingenious  Contributor  to  this  Collec- 
tion ; an  Ode  fo  exquifite  in  the  original,  that  it  tranfported 
Mr.  Le  Fevre  into  a very  poetical  Latin  effufion.  It  is  tran- 
flated  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  and  terminates  in  a pretty  epi-. 
grammatic  point. 

As  the  God  of  manual  arts 
Forg’d  at  Lemnos  miflile  darts. 

Darts  of  Heel  for  Cupid’s  bow. 

Source  of  joy,  and  fource  of  woe; 

Venus,  fall  as  Vulcan  wrought, 

Ting’d  them  in  a honey’d  draught : 

But  her  fon  in  bitter  gall, 

Ting’d  them,  doubly  ting’d  them  all. 

Here,  releas’d  from  wars  alarms. 

Enters  the  fierce  God  of  Arms  ; 

Whether  led  by  will  or  chance. 

Here  he  (hakes  his  mighty  lance. 

Cupid’s  (hafts  with  fcomful  eyes 
Strait  he  views,  and  ftrait  decries : 

“ This  is  (light,  and  this  a toy, 

. V Fit  for  children  to  employ.” 


\ . 
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* Thefe.  (laid  Cupid)  I admit, 

‘ Toys,  indeed,  for  children  fit : 

* But,  if  1 divine  aright, 

‘ Take  it — this  is  not  lb  flight.’ 

Mars  receives  it ; Venus  Andes, 

At  her  Ton’s  well-feafon’d  wiles' 

Mars,  with  fudden  pain  pofleft,  . 
Sighs  from  out  his  inmoll  breall : 

“ Cupid,  yoy  aright  divine, 

“ Not  fo  flight  this  lhaft  of  thine  ;. 

“ Small  of  fize ! but  ftrong  of  make  ! 
“ Take  it — I haye  try’d  it — take.” 

‘ No,  reply'd  the  wanton  boy, 

* Keep  it.  Mars,  ’tis  but  a toy. 


All  we.bave  left  of  the  exquifite  productions  of  the  tenth 
Mufe,  the  diflolving  Sappho,  befides  a few  fragments,  are 
the  Hymn  to  V enus,  and  a moil  natural  and  affcCting  de- 
fcription  of  the  paflion  of  Love  : and  even  of  this  our  Tr an- 
il a tor  fuppofes  we  have  loft  at  leaft  one  ftanza,  of  which 
Longinus,  indeed,  has  left  us  the  fifft  verfe.  But  without 
pretending  to  defcant  on  this,  we  imagine  ourfelves,  this 
charming  little  Ode  terminates  very  naturally  in  the  fwoon, 
into  which  the  Poetefs  fuppojes  herfelf  difliplved  by  an  ardent 
contemplation  of  the  attractions  ©f  her  female  friend  ; the 
Ode  in  Faber,  being  addreffed  it;  mv  t&vfifnu,  tdCtfieof  her 
own  fex,  of  which  the  too  fufceptible  Sappho  has  been  fup- 
pofed  criminally  fond.  OurTranflator  finds  fonts  excufe  For 
attempting  a tranflation  of  it  (after  the  praifes  conferred  by 
Mr.  Addilbn  on  Mr.  Phillips’  happy  one)  in  the  unpoetical 
expreflion,  as  he  thinks  it,  of  the  three  firft  lines;'  and  in 
the  miftake  which  he  obferves  both  Boileau  and  Phillips  have 
fallen  into,  by  fuppofmg  this  paflion  of  Sappho  to  have  been 
fortunately  tranfporting,  when  it  certainly  feems  moye  likely 
to  have  been  otherwife.  At  the  very  beginning  of  it  (he  ap- 
pears rather  to  envy  forne  man,  (for  whom  her  fair  friend 
might  conceive  a more  natural  afleCtion)  fuch  a contempla- 
tion of  her  attractions,  ' as  then  prefented  itftilf  to  the  lefs 
happy  Sappho.  In  faCl,  it  is  not  improbable^  that  fome  par- 
ticular youth  may  have  been  referred  to  here,  by  the  xto©-* 
avng,  whole  beatitude  fhe  feems  to  contrail  to  her  own  tor- 
menting agitations.  But  a fenfe  of  this  kind,  in  which  we 
have  the  pleafure  to  fubferibe  to  our  ingenious  Tranflator, 
confiderably  extenuate  the  objections  he  makes  to  the  three 
firft  lines  of  Phillips’  tranflation,  which  he  prints  as  follows, 
to  mark  the  words  obje&ed  to : i 


Bleft  as  th*  immortal  Gods  is  he. 

The  youth  who  fondly  fits  by  thee. 

And 
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And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  nubile. 

Softly  talk,  and  fweetly  fmile. 

Now  in  fuch  a fituation  it  feems  very  natural  for  thelefs  hap- 
py Lover,  to  have  added  the  youth  emphatically  after  he ; — 
that  youth , xeivos  xurip,  which  would  have  been  Rill  more  ex- 
a£t  and  emphatical,  being  perhaps  reje&ed  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
from  its  lei's  fluent  and  liquid  found.  And  though,  all  the 
while , may  be  conlidered  as  very  bald  language  by  many 
Readers  ; yet  as  the  great  excellence  of  this  Ode  confifts  ra- 
ther in  an  exquiiite  arid  natural  delineation  of  the  effects  of 
Love,  than  in  a ftudied  expreflion  of  them,  thefe  Words  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  a fimplicity  very  little,  if  at  all,  improper  \ 
on  thisoccauon.  We  may  add  alio,  that  the  general  ufe  of 
the  ^olic  dialect  in  the  original,  (for  which  mod  of  the 
Scholiafts  contend)  fo  frequently  coincident  with  the  Done, 
might.  With  fome  propriety,  warrant  a familiar,  or  even  a pro- 
vincial phrafe  or  two  in  the  tranflation  : befides,  that  the  liquid 
found  of  while  feems  to  have  rather  a better  effect  in  the  tranf- 
fufioa  of  this  tender  and  melodious  Ode,  than  the  final  s our 
Author  ufes  in  the  two  following  lines,  tho’  their  hiding  is 
nearly  effaced,  or  agreeably  foftened  in  thefe  fmooth  words, 

l.  f**  ‘ *1  'ft?  ' 

* His  ears  thy  pleafing  talk  beguiles,  a . 

His  eyes  thy  fweetly  dimpled  fmiles. 

We  have  tfie  fame  inducement,  a foft  and  very  liquid  rhyme, 
for  fuppoflngMr,  Phillips’  two  concluding  lines  j 

My  feeble  pulfe  forgot  to  play,. 

I fainted,  figh’d,  and  dy’d  away, 

at  leaft  equal  to  thefe  final  ones  of  our  Author, 

And  lofing  colour,  fenfe,  and  breath, 

1 feem  quite  languiflling  in  death. 

Some  of  Bion’s  Idylliums  immediately  follow  the  Fragments 
of  Sappho.  That  celebrated  one  on  the  death  of  Adonis,  is 
well  tranflated,  fomewhat  more  diffufively,  indeed,  than  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Langhome*  has  rendered  it,  and  without  omit- 
ting the  pathetic  circumftance  of  Venus’  receiving  the  laft 
breath  of  Adonis,  which  our  prefent  Verfifierthus  fondly  and 
happily  tranflates. 

The  laft  fond  token  of  affeflion  give. 

O!  kifs  thy  Venus,  while  the  kitfel  live. 

Till  in  my  breaft  I draw  thy  lingering  breath. 

And  with  my  lips  imbibe  thy  love  in  death. 


To 
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1 32  The  Werks  »f  Xr.acreen,  &c. 

To  Bion’s  fuccrcod  the  nine  Idylliums  of  Mofchus.  Ve- 
nus crying  her  loft  fon,  and  the  Rape  of  Europa,  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful : but  we  fliall  feledl  a pleafant  Epigram 
of  Mofchus’,  as  the  fhorteft  fpccimen  of  our  Author’s  tran- 
flations  from  this  Poet.  Its  title  is,  Cupid  turned  Plough- 
man , and  the  lines  in  the  original  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
tranflation. 

Difguis’d  like  a Ploughman,  Love  ftole  from  the  Iky 
His  torch,  and  his  bow,  and  his  quiver  thrown  by ; 

And  with  pouch  at  his  (houider,  and  goad  in  his  hand. 

Began  with  yok’d  oxen  to  furrow  the  land. 

And  “ O Jove,  be  propitious,  he  cry’d,  or  I vow, 

“ That  I'll  yoke  thee,  Europa’s  fam’d  bull,  to  my  plough.” 

The  dhtire  poem  of  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  is  a 
charming  rclique  of  antique  poetry ; the  Author,  a later  Mu- 
faeus,  a Grammarian  about' the  fifth  century.  The  tranfla- 
tion,  as  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with  the  original,  is  ex- 
cellent ; and  tho’  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  (from  a 
detached  part)  of  the  beauty  of  a poem,  when  the  connec- 
tion of  the  ftory  greatly  conduces  to  it ; yet  vve  ftiall  prefent 
our  Readers  thofe  verfes  that  immediately  fucceed  to  the  ac- 
knowlegcd  foftnefs,  which  the  paffion  of  Leander  had  excited 
in  the  fairPrieftefs  of  Venus.  *’w  ' ' . * 

At  length  her  face  with  lovely  blulhes  fpread. 

She  rais’d,  and  thus  in  fwcet  confufion  (aid. 

“ Stranger,  thy  words  fuch  magic  founds  convey, 

“ With  foft  compaffion  rocks  would  melt  away.  4 
“ Who  form’d  thy  tongue  with  fuch  perfuafive  art, 

“To  pour  delightful  ruin  on  the  heart? 

“ Ahl  tell  me,  who  thus  taught  thee  to  explore, 

“ My  lone  retirement  on  the  Thracian  fiiorc? 

“ Thy  fpeech,  tho’ plcafing,  flow’d  to  me  in  vaiat 
“ How  can  a (hunger  Hero’s  love  obtain  ? , 

“ Should  I in  public  give  to  thee  my  hand, 

“ My  parents  would  forbid  the  nuptial  band. 

“ And  (houldft  thou  here  in  clofe  concealment  day, 

“ Our  fecret  paffion  would  itfelf  betray ; 

“ For  foon  the  voice  of  fcandal  fpreading  Fame, 

“ The  deed  of  filence  would  aloud  proclaim. 

“ But,  gentle  youth,  thy  name,  thy  country,  tell; 

•■*  For  mine,  alas!  by  thee  are  known  too  well. 

“ In  yon  high  tower,  which  clofe  to  Sellos  (lands, 

“ And  all  the  roaring  Heilefpont  commands, 

“ With  one  attending  damfel  I remain  ; 

For  fo  my  parents,  and  the  Fates  ordain  ! 

. No  nvmphs  coeval  to  fweet  mufic’s  found. 

Lead  the  fmootli  dance,  or  lightly  beat  the  ground  3 

’ “But 
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An  Ejfay  on  the  State  of  Iriland. 

" But  ftonny  winds  eternal  difcord  keep, 

“ And  bluftering  bellow  through  the  boundlefs  deep.1* 

Thus  fpoke  the  Prieftefs,  and,  with  model!  grace. 
Conceal’d  the  new-born  beauties  of  her  face  [ 

For  on  her  cheeks  the  rol'eate  blulh  that  hung. 

Seem’d  to  condemn  the  language  of  her  tongue. 

Having  thus  fele&ed,  we  hope,  an  acceptable  pofy  for  our 
Readers,  from  moft  of  the  flowery  Authors,  whole  poem* 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  agreeably,  tho’  not  always  with 
equal  melody,  transfufed  in  this  performance  j we  {hall  con- 
clude with  obferving,  that  the  learned  and  ingenious  Tran- 
flator  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  work  by  a competent 
number,  not  an  oftentatious  and  unneceflary  load,  of  Notes, 
which  illuftrate  and  even  adorn  it ; as  they  prefent  us  with 
feveral » parallel  pailiges  in  other  antients,  very  generally 
tranflated  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  by  other  Writers,  and 
by  himfelf. 

....  . i 

. 

• «■*.  • ‘ ? 

. * at-  ■ \ ' m.  ‘ ^ 

An  EJfay  on  the  ancient  and  modem  Slate  of  Ireland , with  the 
various  important  Advantages  thereunto  derived,  under  the  au- 
fpicious  Reign  of  his  mojl  facred  Majefly  King  George  the  Se- 
cond. Including  a particular  Account  of  the  great  and  glorious 
St.  Patrick.  Dublin  printed,  London  re-printed.  8vo. 
2 s.  Griffiths. 

. V "*  '*  . * >» 

TH  E love  of  our  country  is  certainly  a laudable  paffion, 

and  wifely  adapted  to  promote  univerfaj  happinefs,  by 
fubferving  that  of  every  particular  fociety : for,  while  the 

feveral  parts  are  duly  upheld,  a general  order  is  preferved, 
and  the  whole  is  admirably  and  permanently  fuftained.  But 
then,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  other  paffions,  this  principle 
mud  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  othcrwife,  even  public  vir- 
tue may  degenerate  into  private  vice.  If  fuffered  to  overflow 
its  limits, — to  break  the  banks  of  urtiverfal  philanthropy, — 
inftead  of  continuing  to  run  in  the  honeft  and  peaceful  cur- 
rent of  Reafonand  Juftice,  it  ferves  only  to  deluge  the  world 
with  robbery,  rapine,  and  tyrannical  oppreffion.  Borne  along 
with  the  maddening  torrent,  we  are  then  apt  to  confider  the 
world  as  made  for  us,  and  -to  look  upon  our  neighbours  with 
an  evil  eye, —not  as  fellow-citizens  of  the  globe,  but  as 
ufurpers  of  our  rights  : — as  tho’  their  happinefs  were  incom- 
patible with  our  own ! 

But 
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But  Ihould  this  political  bigottry  be  fo  far  retrained  as  not 
to  run  into  fuch  violent  extremes,  yet,  (fuch  is  our  propenfity 
to  ft  ray  from  the  path  of  moderation  !)  it  feldom  fails  to  tinc- 
ture the  mind  with  a fupercilious  kind  of  tribe-conceit, 
prompting  us  to  over-value  ourfelves,  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  we  under-rate  the  merit  of  our  neighbours.  Thus,  to  a 
true-born  Englijhman,  a native  of  France,  for  indance,  or  an 
Irifhman,  is  the  grand  objedl  of  ridicule : the  firft  cannot 
fcoaft  the  tythc  of  our  valour,  nor  the  fecond  any  (hare  of  our 
Tagacity.'  In  fine,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  we  are  too  apt 
to  deem  the  reft  of  mankind,  no  better  than  Barbarians,  com- 
pared with  our  own  mod:  excellent  felves. 

I.  ' ■*»  V 

Warmed,  as  it -Ihould  feem,  by  fome  reflections  of  this 
kind,  and  relenting  the  indignity  'offered  to  his  nation,  the 
patriotic  Author  of  this  pamphlet  has  endeavoured  to  render 
that  juftiee  to  his  country,  in  which  every  one  of  his  Engliftj 
Readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impartial  or  generous  enough 
to  acquiefce. 

He  is  -particularly  difpleafed  with  -the  frequent  theatrical 
exhibition  of  exaggerated  Irifh  characters.  4 Some  drama- 

* tic  Scribblers,’  fays  he,  ‘ (probably  of  our  own  degenerate 

* growth)  the  better  to  qualify  them  for  eleemofinaty  dinners, 

gave  rife  to  this  impertinent  treatment  of  a nation,  which, 

4 from  the  Concurrent  teftimonies  of  all  the  difpaffionate  and 
4 learned,  can,  in  reality,  be  as  little  the  objc£t  of  fcurrility, 
‘ as  any  other.’  1 - 

But  it  appears  the  more  extraordinary  to  our  honeft  Hiber- 
nian Farmer,-— for  that,  we  are  informed,  is  our  Author’s 
rank  and  occupation, — that  4 popr  Teague  Ihould  prove  fo 
4 conftant  a butt  to  Farce-wrights,  and  hackney  Laugher^,.; 
4 when,  upon  examination,  hfe  is,  by  a thousand  degrees, 
4.  preferable  to  the  Britilh  Hobbinol,  or  French  Gregoire  ? 
4 For  Teague  is  a very  pattern  of  hofpitality;  fo  much  fo, 
4 that  if  a Gentleman  Ihould  happen  to  mifs  his  road,  and  be 
4 neceflitated  to  feek  the  Ihelter  of  Teague's  cabbin,  or  hut, 
4 was  poor  Teague  truftirig  to  two  Iheep  for  his  worldly  fub- 
4 fiftance,  he  would  kill  one,  and  fell  the  other  at  the  next 
4 village  or  inn,  for  the  better  entertainment  of  his  gueft, 
4 and  think  himfelf  happy  in  fuch  an  occafion  of  approving 
4 his  generofity.’ 

He  alfp  expreftes  his  furprize,  4 why  a man  Ihould  become 
4 a Handing  jeft  for  his  ignorance  in  an  alien  tongue,  almoft 
4 the  conftant  fate  of  our  countrymen  in  Britain;  where, 
4 whoever  is  not  fmartly  expert  in  the  Englifh  language,  is 

* immediately 
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* immediately  denominated  a Teague,  a Paddy,  or  I know 

* not  what,  in  the  ftile  of  derifion  : at  the  fame  time  that 

* the  mod  aukward-tongued  Irifhman  in  London,  fpeaks 

* Englilh  with  far  more  propriety',  and  a better  accent,  than 

* the  fmarteft  Britifh  Petit  Maitre  in  Paris  doth  French.’ 

Thefe  fhort  fpecimens  may  fuffice  to  fhew  the  temper  as 
well  as  the  ftile  of  this  rural  Patriot.  As  to  his  account  of 
the  ancient  and  p re  fell  t State  of  Ireland,  it  commences  with 
the  arrival  of  Milefias,  a Spanilh  Prince,  fo  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Solomon,  and  comes  down  to  the  prfcfent  times.  In 
his  characters  of  moft  of  our  Englilh  Motiarchs,  (for  he  gives 
an  epitome  of  each  fucceffive  reign,  with  its  principal  and 
diftinguilhing events)  the  Author  frequently  manifefts  a little 
national  fpleen  and  relentment  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
acquired  their  authority,  and  fapportcd  their  government,  in 
that  kingdom  ; and  he  is  particularly  fevcre  ilpaft  the  memory 
of  Charles  the  fecond,  for  his  ingratitude  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  (upon  what  principle  w'e  need  not 
fpecify)  certainly  were  to  be  numbered  among  the  beft  friends 
of  the  Stuart-family. 

‘ W-ill  late  pofterity,’  fays  he,  ‘ believe,  that  in  favour  of 
c mercenary  Adventurers,  who  advanced  money  to  provide 

* * for  a defperate  regicide  army,  in  favour  of  the  Officers  lof 

* this  fame  army,  whom  their  Ringleader  Cromwell,  feared 
‘ as  his  confcience  was,  indulged  With  riO  more  than  tempo- 
‘ rary  grants  of  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  King’s  moft 

* faithful  fubjeCts : will  pofterity,  I fay,  believe,  that,  in 

* fpecial  favour  of  fuch  men,  thofe  identical  fubjeCts,  the 

* braveft  advocates,  as  well  as  the  moft  affeftionate  undeviat - 
‘ ing  friends  of  the  Monarchy  and  Conftitution,  were  fir 
‘ ever  deprived  of  their  properties  ! To  remunerate  the 

1 * others,  the  moft  inveterate  and  implacable  enemies  of  ei- 

* ther  ! Doing  good  for  evil  is  a divine  precept,  and  certainly 

* includes  a moft  fublime  moral ; but  rendering  evil  fr  good , 

* is  fuch  a principle  as  muft  carry  horror  with  it,  among  fa- 

* vage  nations !’ 

And  yet,  fuch  is  the  force  of  religious  attachment,  this  ill- 
ufage  did  not  deter  the  Irifli  Catholics  from  following  the  ill- 
fortune  of  James  the  fccond  ; in  whofe  caufc  they  fuffered  no 
lefs  than  their  fore-fathers  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  victo- 
rious Cromwell. 

From  what  our  Author  has  faid  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  his  account  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  we  are  led  to  conclude  him  of  that  perfuafion  ; 
which  we  are  far  from  mentioning  with  defign  of  reflecting 

8 upon 
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upon  him  on  that  account,  but  as  a cjrcumftance  no  way  im- 
1 proper  to  note,  for  the  Reader’s  information.  It  may  alfo 
prove  an  additional  inducement  to  the  candid  Proteftant,  to 
look  into  his  pamphlet,  from  a ^laudable  defire  to  know  what 
the  oppofite  party  has  to  fay,  on  its  own  behalf : and  we  may 
venture  to  allure  our  Readers,  that  this  honeft  Fanner  has 
many  flirewd  things  to  offer  to  their  impartial  cortfideration  : 
—we  do  not  mean  altogether  on  a religious,  but  rather  on  a 
political  account. 

With  refpeft  to  his  compendious  view  of  the  prefent  State 
of  Ireland,  jt  is  entirely  a laboured  panegyric  on  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants } in  which,  however,  making  fome  due 
allowance  for  his  natural  partiality  to  his  native  foil*  we  be- 
lieve the  colouring  of  his  pleafing  picture  is  not  unpardonably 
heightened.  We  have  ahighefteem  for  the  country — its  na- 
tural advantages  are,  doubtlefs,  equal  to  thofe  of  any  other 
ifland  in  the  world  ; and  as  to  its  acquired  ones,  if  they  are 
not  in  all  refpe&s  equal  to  thofe  of  England,  perhaps,  the 
Englilh  themfelves  are  chiefly  anfwerable  for  it*  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  muff  be  confefled,  that,  confidering  all  the  difeourage- 
ments  and  reftraints  which  we  have  cramped  the  rifing  Genius 
of  Ireland,  our  brethren  and  fellow  i'ubjects  of  that  country 
have  really  done  wonders  ; infomuch,  that  with  all  our  boaii- 
ed  fuperiority,  we  are,  in  many  refpedts,  but  imitators  and 
followers  of  Irifh  induftry,  and  Irifli  public  fpirit. 

To  this  entertaining  pamphlet  is  annexed  a Paper,  contain- 
ing thirteen  pages,  which  feems  to  have  been  written  by  the 
ingenious  Henry  Brooke,  Efq;  Author  of  Gu/lavus  Vafa , the 
Farmer's  Letters , &c.  It  is  entitled*  * the  Farmer’s  Gafe  of 
‘ the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  j in  a Letter  from  a Mem- 
‘ ber  of  the  Proteftant  Church.’  It  is  intended  to  fhew  the 
reafonablenefs  of  mitigating  or  abating  the  rigour  of  the  old 
penal  laws,  under  which  the  prefent  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land cannot  but  think  themfelves  grievoufly  opprefied.  He 
argues  upon  the  change  of  times,  principles,  fituation,  and 
circumftances ; in  fine,  of  every  occafion  that  produced  thofe 
penal  laws. 

* Had  an  hundred  Pitts,’  fays  he,  * and  ah  hundred  Cfe- 

* cils,  compofed  the  fenate  of  our  anceftors,  at  the  time  that 

* thofe  penal  laws  were  enaifted } had  thofe  laws  been  ever  fo 

* wife  and  fo  juft,  fo  wholefome  and  neeeflary,  and  well 

* fuited  to  the  feafon  ; is  that  a reafort  that  they  fhould  con- 

* tinue  fo  to  the  end  of  time  ? In  a world  where  nothing  is 

* permanent  i where  modes*  manners,  principles,  and  prac- 
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4 tice  are  at  a flux;  where  life  is  uncertain,  and  all  it  coh-« 

* tains  changeable ; Nature  and  Reafon  will  conform  to  fi- 

* tuation  and  circumftance ; and  where  caufes  have  ceafed, 

* in  any  degree,  the  confequences  ought  to  ceafe  in  the  fame 
‘ proportion. 

* It  is  not  now  with  Rome  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 

* Princes  held  her  fteed,  and  Emperors  her  ftirrup.  The 
‘ Kings  of  the  earth  have,  pretty  dearly,  reform d her  ufor- 
‘ pations  and  acquifitions  of  temporal  dominion.  It  is  not 

* now,  as  it  was  when  (he  cried  Peace  ! and  it  became  Peace ; 

* or  when  the  breath  of  her  mandate  kindled  the  nations  to 
4 battle.  Even  his  Holihefs  is,  now,  but  a poor  limitted 

* Prince,  pent  up  within  his  little  Italian  demefoe.  If  fome 

* fewftill  acknowlege  to  hold  of  his  authority,  it  is  a homage 
4 of  words,  and  not  of  fads ; they  will  not  acknowlege  to 

* hold  of  his  power.  He  is  reftored  to  the  quiet  and  unen- 

* vied  pofieflion  of  all  the  lordfhip  and  intereft  he  can  acquire 
f in  heaven.  But  the  fceptre,  even  of  his  fpiritual  domini- 

* on  upon  earth,  is,  of  late,  as  I take  it,  moll  wonderfully 

* Ihortened. 

* Matters  are  much  altered  with  the  eccleftaftical  world, 

* even  fincel  wrote  the  Letters  that  have  roufed  your  fpleen. 

* Whether  it  be  through  a decline  of  the  Romilh  religion,  in 
4 particular;  or,  poflibly,  through  a decline  of  all  religion  in 

* general;  the  pontifical  and  epifcopalDidatorfhip  dnd  autho- 
4 rity  are  wofully  fallen,  from  the  chair  of  Infallibility,  where 
‘ they  have  been  feated  by  opinion.  The  fons  of  the  moft 
4 bigotted  anceftors  do  now  perceive,  that  piety  and  immo- 
4 rality  are  not  rightly  confident.  And  even  the  vulgar  and 
4 ignorant,  among  the  Roman  laity,  would  grumble  dt  de- 
parting from  an  inch  of  their  property,  though  the  Prieft 

* fhould  advife,  and  the  Pope  himfelf  Ihould  enjoin  it. 

4 But,  Sir,  if  the  change  of  times  and  principles,  fitua- 
4 tion,  and  circumftances  ; if  the  change  of  every  caufe  that 
4 produced  thofe  penal  law3,  have  not  availed  for  a change  of 

* confequences ; for  fome  mitigation  or  abatement  of  their 
4 rigour,  toward  thefe  my  Unhappy  brethren,  the  Roman  Ca- 
4 tholics  of  Ireland : if  no  argument,  I fay,  that  is  taken 
4 from  changes,  may  avail  for  the  purpofe,  I will  take  one 
4 from  permanence  and  duration  itfelf,  that  Ihall  ftrike  light 
4 and  conviction  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder ; that  Power 
4 may  gainfay,  but  cahnot  refute;  that  Malevolence  may 
4 difpute,  but  never  can  anfwCr. 

Rev.  Aug.  1760.  L 4 About 
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* About  fix  generations  have  now  paffed  away,  according 

* to  the  rates  of  purchafe  and  eftimate  of  the  life  of  man, 

* fince  thefe  people  have  offended  in  word  or  in  deed.  No 
‘ riotings  have  been  heard  in  their  houfes,  no  complainings 

* in  their  fteets  ; they  have  been  filent  and  harmlefs  as  fheep 

* before  their  fheerers.  Our  parties,  factions,  and  infurrec- 

* tions,  as  they  are  merrily  ftiled  in  England , have  been  all 

* among  ourfelves  ; this  people  were  neither  actors  nor  par- 

* takers  therein.  They  have  offered  themielves  to  our  fleets 

* and  to  our  armies ; to  tend  our  perfons,  to  till  our 

* grounds,  to  hew'our  wood,  and  to  draw  our  water.  Where 
. * we  admit  them  to  fight  for  us,  they  have  ever  proved 

‘ valiant ; where  we  admit  them  to  ferve  us,  they  are  foqnd 
« loving,  obfervant,  and  faithful.  Temptations  have  cbfpe 
« to  their  doors  and  called  them  forth ; the  contagion  of 

* rebellion  hath  broken  out  among  theft  neighbours ; they 
‘ have  yet  remained  quiet,  and  continued  untainted;  Hill 
« loyal  to  their  fovercign,  amenable  to  government,  and  fub- 
« millive  to  law,  through  a long  and  trying  fucceflion  of 
, about  feventy  years,  they  have  fcarce  appeared  to  repine 
, in  the  midft  of  their  calamities. 

‘ When  I look  back  on  the  querulous  and  reftlefs  nature 

* of  man : when  I trace  the  human  proper.fities  through. 

* the  records  of  ages  and  nations : in  all  the  hiftories  of 

‘ thofe  ftates  who  had  leaft  caufe  of  complaint : through- 

* out  the  commonwealths  of  Afia  Minor,  the  Archipelago, 

‘ the  Grecian  continent,  Italy,  the  iflands  of  the  Mediter- 
‘ rancan,  & c.  where  the  rights  of  nature , under  forms  of 
‘ various  inftitution,  were  offer  ted  by  liberty  and  guarded  by 

* lave : where  the  affurance  of  property  gave  moll  reafon  for 
‘ content : I can  find  but  few  inftances  of  any  people  who, 

* through  fuch  a length  of  time,  have  continued  firm  and 
‘ unfhaken,  in  an  uninterrupted  loyalty  and  fubmiffion  to 

* government. 

* What  then,  do  we  look  for  further  ? What  proofs  do 

* ye  yet  require,  of  peacefulnefs  and  attachment  at  the  hands 

* of  thefe  our  brethren?  Is  no  period  to  be  put  to  their 

* flatc  of  probation  ? Muff  they  for  ever  keep  out  upon  qua- 

* routine , without  harbour  or  hopes  of  reft  or  reconciliation  ? 

4 That  were  hard,  indeed. 

* If  it  is  revenge  that  we  feek,  they  have,  already,  fuffered  . 
‘ enough,  not  for  their  own  faults,  but  for  the  hoftility 

‘ of  their  forefathers.  If  we  feek  our  fafety,  alone;  let 
‘ us  chace  them,  at  once,  from  country  and  community ; or  put 

‘an 
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* an  end  to  our  domejlic  fears , by  giving  them  caufe  to  defend 
« -us.’ 

‘ Indeed,  Sir,  neither  common  fenfe,  nor  ienfe  of  any 

* kind,  can  poflibly  fuppofe,  that  adts  of  kindnefs  which 

* have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  cement 

* of  friendfhip  to  all  other  people,  fhould  prove  the  reverfe 

* to  thefe  people  alone. 

* Had  they  been  to  us,  as  the  fwallow,  in  autumn,  who 

* forfakes  all  connexions  on  the  approach  of  inclemency, 

* I fhould  never  have  pleaded  for  any  confidence  in  them. 

* But  a people,  who,  through  a winter  of  feventy  years 
‘ continuance,  have  never  failed,  or  forfaken,  or  given  us 

* caufe  of  offence,  furely  merit  fome  confideration,  fome 
« grateful  and  chearing  ray  to  warm  them  to  a fenfe  that 

* Proteftants  are  not,  by  choice,  of  a cruel,  unforgiving,  and 

* malevolent  nature.’ 


Letters  to  a Friend.  Concerning  the  Septuagint  Tranjiation , and 
the  Heathen  Mythology.  8vo,  5 s.  bound. , Richardfon,  See. 

A Short  view  of  what  is  contained  in  thefe  Letters,  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  fufficient  for  the  bulk  of  our  Readers. 
The  fubjeXs  of  them,  indeed,  are  not  generally  interefting, 
and  our  Author’s  notions  concerning  the  Heathen  Mytholo- 
gy are  extremely  fancyful,  not  to  fay  ridiculous. 

The  firft  Letter  contains  fome  general  reflections  on  the 
Septuagint  verfion,  and  the  fitnefs  of  the  time  when  it  was 
made.  — ‘ The  lxx  tranflation,  fays  our  Author,  was 

* made  above  two  hundred  years  before  the  appearance  of 

* Chrift  in  the  flefh  : which  was  time  enough  for  its  being 

* published  and  received  amongft  the  nations,  to  prepare  them 

* for,  and  keep  them  in  expectation  of  his  advent.  So  that, 
« by  this  means,  all  might  fee  and  know  the  things  contain- 

* ed  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  Chrift,  when  on 

* earth,  told  them  he  came  to  fulfil.  And  fo  there  could  be 

* no  impofition  in  referring  to  the  old  teftament  for  proofs 

* and  marks  of  his  miffion  and  Mefliahlhip : neither  could 

* the  Jews  objeX  to  fuch  appeals ; fince  the  tranflation  was 

* not  only  made,  but  approved,  by  their  rulers,  and  publicly 

* ratified  by  their  authority.  Neither,  had  they  been  fo 

* wickedly  inclined,  would  they  have  dared  to  alter  the 

* Hebrew  copies  in  thofe  paflfages  referred  to,  becaufe  this 

L 2 * tranflation 
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4 tranflation  would  have  detected  the  forgery.  So  that  the 

* exx  became  at  once  both  a proper  voucher  for  Chrift, 

‘ and  the  truth  of  his  million,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a check 
4 upon  the  Jews  : and  upon  this  account  the  facred  Penmen. 

‘ of  the  New  Teftament  might  chufe  to  cite  the  Greek  ver- 
‘ fion,  rather  than  the  original  Hebrew,  or  than  make  a new 

* tranflation  of  thofe  paflages  they  cited.  For  it  was  not  the 

* critical  inveftigation  of  the  fignification  of  a few  particular 

* words  with  which  they  had  to  do,  as  proof  that  Jefus  was  the 

* Mefliah  ; but  with  the  general  iflue,  and  application  of  the 
‘ typical,  fymbolical,  and  prophetical  deferiptions  and  pre- 

' 4 dictions  relating  to  Chrift,  and  what  he  was  to  be,  DO, 

4 and  Suffer,  whereby  they  might  know  whether  it  was 
4 he  who  was  to  come,  or  they  were  to  look  for  another.. 

4 And  this  purpofe  the  Greek  verfion  at  that  time  anfwered, 

4 as  being  fufficient  to  difeover  and  point  out  the  general 
4 tendency  of  the  whole  deferiptive  and  predictive  evidence  in 
4 the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  meaning  and  application  of 
4 thofe  quotations  they  have  left  us  upon  record.  I fay,  at 
4 that  time ; becaufe  the  hopes  of  remillion  of  fins,  and  ex- 
4 piation  by  blood,  were  kept  alive  by  their  ufe  of  facrifica- 
4 ture  and  its  rites ; and  the  nations  thereby  prepared,  when 
4 the  Greek  verfion  came  into  their  hands,  to  fee  the  ori- 
4 ginal  ufe  and  intent  of  facrifice,  and  that  Chrift  and  Chrifti- 
4 anity  were  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  religious  ritual, 

4 however  perverted  and  mifapplied.  And  in  faCt  we  find, 

4 that  they  came  in,  and  embraced  Chriftianity,  more  readily 
4 and  fooner  than  fuch  of  the  Jews  who  had  fet  up  the 
4 types  for  realities,  and  were  tinCtured  with  the  notion  of  % 
4 temporal  deliverer. 

A confiderable  part  of  this  letter  is  taken  up  in  endeavour- 
ing to  Ihew  that  Virgil’s  eclogue,  intitled  Pollio,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a rational  interpretation  any  otherwife  than  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah. 

In  the  fecond  Letter  our  Author  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  Pagan  Mythology,  when  traced  up  to  its  original,  is  a 
traditional  detail  of  the  actions,  fufferings  and  offices  of  the 
great  Redeemer,  couched  under  the  veil  of  fables,  or  a fcenic 
reprefentation  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  divine  Hero  : 
a manner  of  inftru&ion,  we  are  told,  familiar  and  intelli- 
gible in  thofe  early  days,  and  in  the  eaftern  nations,  and  which, 
at  this  time,  is  no  otherwife  obfeure,  than  from  the  want  of  the 
right  key  to  decypher  it,  though  the  principal  figures  are 
fometimes  almoft  hid  by  the  luxuriancy  of  poetic  drape- 
ry.— The  victory  of  Apollo  over  the  Dragon  Python,  ac- 
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cording  to  our  Letter-Writer,  prefigures  the  conqueft  of 
Chrift  over  Satan  ; the  banifhment  of  this  Deity  from  hea- 
ven, and  his  feeding  the  flocks  of  Admetm  upon  earth,  whence 
he  had  the  name  of  Nomius,  the  Herdfman,  is  a broken  tra- 
dition of  the  defcent  of  that  perfon  who  came  down  from  hea- 
ven to  feed  the  fons  of  Adam , whom  he  calls  his  fheep. 

The  fable  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda , our  Author  fays, 
makes  fuch  another  picture.  Andromeda  reprefents  human  nature 
fall  bound  in  mifery  and  iron,  ready  to  be  devoured  by  the  De- 
vil ; and  Perfeus , mounted  on  a white  horfe,  the  emblem  of 
light,  &c.  flays  the  monfter,  and  delivers  her. — The  labours 
of  Hercules,  who,  after  his  death,  was  deified  by  his  father 
Jupiter,  and  married  to  Hebe  the  Goddefs  of  Youth,  are  an  ' 
hieroglyphic  defeription,  in  different  views  and  diverfe  man- 
ners, of  the  actions  of  Jefus  of  Nazereth,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  opprefled  of  the  Devil, 
and  was  exalted  after  death  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
crowned  with  glory  and  immortality. — The  fable  of  Cupid 
and  Pfyche , feems  originally  to  have  been  defigned  to  repre- 
fent  the  love  of  the  Cupido , or  Deftre  of  all  Nations  towards 
t^3e  Sold- 

4 The  Sphinx,  continues  our  Author,  was  a famous 

* Egyptian  hieroglyphic.  It  was  a compound  of  the  two 

* cherubic  figures,  the  lion  and  the  man,  and  was  placed 

* at  the  entrance  of  their  temples.  The  lion  was  the  Sym- 
*.  bolrof  the  material  light,  and  the  material  light  was  the 

* emblem  or  Type  of  the  ineffable  light,  the  fecond  Perfon 
‘ in  the  holy  Trinity  : fothe  lion  and  man  united,  was  to  be- 
‘ lievers  emblematic  of  the  union  of  the  humanity  of  Chrift 
‘ with  a Perfon  of  the  effence,  fo  God  incarnate } and  to 
4 the  Heathen,  was  an  emblem  of  a man  united  with  their 
4 God,  the  light,  fo  of  a God-man.  And  this  figure  being 
4 placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  temples,  was  declarative  of 
4 that  thing  or  Perfon  being  the  door  and  entrance  to  what 
4 the  temple  reprefented,  namely,  the  refidence  of  God  or 
4 heaven.’ 

If  any  of  our  Readers  are  fond  of  fuch  explications  of  the 
fables  of  antiquity,  we  muft  refer  them  to  our  Author’s  fe- 
cond Letter  for  farther  fatisfadfion. — In  the  third  Letter  he 
gives,  firjl , a fpecimen  of  the  manner  which  the  Seventy  fol- 
low in  rendering  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  order  to  Ihew 
that  it  ftever  could  be  the  intent  of  that  verfion,  verbum  verbo 
reddere , but  that  it  is  a kind  of  paraphraftical  tranflation,  fuch 
as  might  belt  recommend  their  law  and  nation  to  foreigners  ; 
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and,  in  the  next  place,  lays  before  his  readers  the  texts  cited 
in  the  New  Teftament  from  the  Old,  which  any  way  vary 
from  the  lxx. 

In  the  fourth  Letter  he  afligns  fome  reafons,  why  the  fa- 
cred  Penmen,  when  they  wrote  the  New  Teftament  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  made  ufe  of  the  Greek  verfton  of  the  Old, 
called  the'  lxx  ; in  the  laft  he  endeavours  to  give  a fatis- 
faftory  anfwer  to  the  two  following  queftions,  viz.  r/?,  Whe- 
ther the  Jews  loft  the  Hebrew  tongue  during  thefeventy  years 
of  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  fpake  the  Syriac  when  our  Savi- 
our appeared  on  earth,  and,  confequently,  whether  our  Lord 
himfelf  fpake  Syriac  ? And,  idly.  Whether  the  Shekels  faid  to  be 
dug  up  in  and  about  Judea,  with  this  infcription,  Jerufalem- 
Kedofhah , Jerufalem  the  Holy , in  Samaritan  characters,  be  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  the  Samaritan  was  the  old  Hebrew, 
which  Ezra  changed  for  the  prefent  Chaldee  character,  in 
which  our  Hebrew  Bibles  are  printed  ? 


As  to  the  firjiy  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  fuppofed 
lofs  of  the  Hebrew  language,  has  begot  the  fuppofed  change 
of  the  Hebrew  character.  For,  had  the  Jews  been  able  to 
read  their  Bible,  he  fays,  they  could  not  have  forgot  the 
characters  in  which  it  was  written. — In  regard  to  the  fhekels, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  are  counterfeit,  their  in- 
feriptions  not  being  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  age  to  which  they 
pretend.  i 


He  concludes  his  work  with  fome  general  reflections  upon 
the  religion  of  nature , which,  he  fays,  is  the  moft  dangerous 
enemy  to  revelation,  becaufe  it  is  entertained  as  its  friend 
and  ally,  when,  in  reality,  it  betrays  the  caufe  it  pretends  to 
fupport  5 and  while  our  Divines,  he  tells  us,  make  natural 
religion  the  foundation  of  revealed,  and  build  upon  this  fandy 
bottom,  however  elegant  and  finifhed  the  fuperftruCture  may 
be,  it  will  never  be  able  to  ftand  againft  the  rains,  and  floods, 
and  winds,  from  the  Infidel  quarter. 


* Indeed,  continues  he,  natural  religion  is  fo  far  from  being 

* the  found  .ioli  of  revealed , that  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 

* pur  herefics; — the  fatal  ftoek  into  which  the  heretical  grafts 

* of  Sabellianifm,  Arianifm,  Socinianifm,  and  the  like,  have 

* been  inoculated  ; each  pleading  in  fupport  of  its  tenets, 

* the  firjl  principle  of  natural  religion , that  the  one  only 

* GREAT  and  SUPREME  God  is  one  perfon.  So  that  unlefs 

* the  ftoek  be  rooted  up,  it  is  but  loft  labour  to  meddle  with 

* the  branches.  They  may  be  lopped  off  with  the  keen 

* edge  of  argumentative  reafoning ; but  whilft  the  root  re- 

* mains 
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< mains  in  the  ground,  it  will  ever  be  putting  forth  new 

* fhoots,  and  the  enemy  will  be  making  frefh  inoculations. 

* Let  the  ax  therefore  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  let 

* it  be  hewn  down ; for  we  have  had  long  and  fad  experi- 

* ence,  by  the  fruit  it  hath  brought  forth,  that  it  is  fit  only 
4 for  the  fire.’ 

* In  my  firft  and  fecond  Letter,  I have  fhewn  that  this 

* notion  of  a religion  of  nature  is  a mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 

* tion,  which  fprang  up  in  the  heads  of  the  learned,  from 

* their  inability  otherwife  to  account  for  the  common  appre - 
4 henfons  which  obtained  from  all  antiquity  in  the  Gentile 

* world  concerning  God  and  religion , before  the  Lord  bad 
4 Jhewed  his  word  unto  Jacob , bis  Jlatutes  and  ordinances  unto 

* Ifrad ; and  which  therefore  were  confidered  as  natural.’ 

• * 

4 I have  alfo  made  it  appear,  there  never  was  a time  when 

* men  had  nothing  elfe  but  nature  to  go  to ; and*  that  the 
4 common  apprehenfions,  or  natural  notions,  as  they  are 

* called,  of  God  and  religion,  which  fo  early  and  univerfal- 
4 ly  prevailed  in  the  world,  were  not  the  feeds  and  principles 
■*  of  a religion  of  nature , but  the  feeds  and  principles  of  a com- 
4 mon  revelation  of  the  good  will  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 

* the  world  by  the  feed  of  the  woman,  who  was  to  bruife  the 

* head  of  the  ferpent,  promulgated  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile , 

‘ while  they  were  one  family  under  Adam  and  his  defcendents 

* before  the  flood,  and  under  Noah  and  his  fons  after  that 
‘ univerfal  clade,  which  the  apoftacy  of  Cain  and  his  pof- 

* terity  had  brought  upon  the  old  world.  — As  the  fuppofition 
‘ of  a religion  of  nature  hath  done  much  mifchief  to  revela- 

* tion,  and  been  the  caufe  of  that  patch-work  of  Hcathenifm 
1 4 and  Chrijlianity  interwoven  throughout  the  writings  of  our 

* eminent  Divines,  and  which  appears  like  fpots  in  their 
‘ brighteft  performances,  thefe  Letters,  which  tend  to  prove, 

* that  the  notions  among  the  Heathens  which  have  been 
4 looked  upon  as  natural , and  therefore  a proof  of  a religion 

* of  nature,  are  not  from  nature  but  revelation , will  not,  I 
‘ am  in  hopes,  be  without  their  ufe.’  I am,  &c. 

R.  Spearman. 


An  EJfay  on  the  autumnal  Dyfeniery.  By  a Phyfician.  8vo. 
is.  6 d.  Becket. 

THE  Phyfician’s  name,  fubfcribed  to  the  fhort  Dedica- 
tion of  this  fenfiblc  performance,  is  Andrew  Wilfon, 
•yvho  dates  it  from  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  It  is  divided  into 
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four  fedtions,  tho’  they  are  not  numbered..  The  fir  ft  treats 
of  the  general  nature,  and  the  feat,  of  an  autumnal  Dyfen- 
tery,  epidemic  in  his  neighbourhood  in  1758  and  1759  ; 
which  however,  as  he  does  not  fuppofe  it  to  depend 
on  any  peculiar  and  malignant  effluvia  imbibed  from  the 
atmofphere,  is  probably  very  fimilar  to  that  which  often  re- 
fults  from  the  ordinary  change  of  the  feafons.  Neverthelefs 
he  properly  diftinguifhes  this  difeafe,  which  he  thinks,  during 
its  mcreafe  and  height,  is  very  improperly  called  a flux,  from 
,a  diarrhoea  or  conftant  flow  of  immoderately  liquid,  but  other- 
wife  natural  ftools ; (which  alfo  happens  often  in  autumn) 
fince  in  this  Dyfentery,  in  which  blood  is  not  always,  though 
frequently  voided,  he  thinks  the  paflage  of  the  natural  dis- 
charges is  refifted  ; and  their  confiftence  often  increafed  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  when  they  are  urged  along  by  purga- 
tives, they  are  unnaturally  hard  and  dry  little  lumps  and 
balls.  This  he  terms  a leading  fymptom,  which  he  does 
not  remember  to  have  feen  before  attended  to  ; and  in  the 
fequel  of  this  effay  he  inclines  to  confider  it  as  the  pathog- 
nomonic one.  He  feems  alfo  to  think  it  not  gropndlefs  to 
have  fome  regard  to  a crifis  in  the  procefs  of  this  difeafe  ; 
fince  notwithstanding  that  a Diarrhoea  and  Hiccup,  (which 
may  be  confidered  as  fuperinduced  fymptoms  of  it)  do  prove 
fometimes  unufually  chronical ; yet  he  has  rarely  obferved  in 
perfons  who  recovered,  that  the  proper  dyfenteric  complaints  - 
and  difeharges  continued  beyond  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day ; 
unlefs  occafioned  by  an  improper  treatment,  or  a more  than 
ordinary  ulceration  or  abraiion  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
inteftine,  which  coat  he  affirms  to  be  the  primary  feat  of  this 
<JifC’fe.<r- 

The  next  divifion  of  his  fubjcxft  is  appropriated  to  the 
caufe  of  the  Dyfentery;  and  thq’  he  denies  that  any  infec- 
tious effluvia  in  the  air  occafion  it  by  their  admiffion  into  the 
blood ; and  indeed  exprcfsly  admits  obftrutftcd  perfpiration 
to  he  its  immediate  caufe  ; yet  he  juftly  obferves,  there  is 
fometftnes  an  error  in  aferibing  difeafes  to  the  ftate  of  the  pre-i 
fen t feafon,  without  confidering  that  the  difpofition  to  fuch 
difeafes  might  have  been  generated  by  the  feafon  immediately 
preceding  it.  And  here  having  phyhcally  delineated  the  va- 
rious c ffeots  of  the  different  feafons,  which  he  fays,  it  becomes 
apart  of  our  conftitution  to  obtemperatf  (/'.  e.  to  yield  tq, 
or  obey)  he  aptly  makes  this  ariatomical  and  pra&ical  re- 
flc£lion  on  it,  p.  17. 

« For  a further  iiluftration,  I ftiall  take  the  liberty  to  divide 
t the  body  into  three  furfaces,  a diftinchon  very  nepefl'ary  up-: 
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* on  this  fubjefl,  and  abundantly  natural  and  obvious  when 

* it  is  made.  Firft,  the  external  furface  of  the  Ikin,  which 

* I have  obferved  undergoes  very  fenfiblc  variations  in  re-  * 

* lation  to  its  perfpiration ; Secondly,  the  furface  of  the  * 

‘ lungs,  trachea,  mouth  and  nofe,  with  the  cavities  belonging 

* to  it.  This  furface  is  eveti  fuperior  in  extent  to  the  furface 

* of  the  fkin  : to  it  alfo  the  air  has  regular  accefs  by  refpira* 

* tion ; and  from  it  is  conftantly  exhaled  a large  quantity  of 

* perfpirable  effluvia.  Thirdly,  the  furface  of  the  inteftines, 

* to  which  no  air  has  accefs,  fave  fa  much  as  is  carried  down 
‘ with  the  aliments.’  And  having  made  fome  rational  and  in- 
genious deductions,  from  this  anatomical  illuftration,  he 
concludes  this  feition  with  the  following  juft  remark.—'  In 

* fhort,  providence  feems  wifely  to  have  provided  for  the 

* greater  fafety  of  our  frame,  in  giving  a degree  of  weak- 
‘ nefs  to  the  lower  inteftines,  beyond  any  internal  organ  of 
‘ excretion,  for  admitting  of  that  particular  obftru&ion  and 
‘ inflammation  which  conftitutes  this  difeafe.’ 

The  third  and  (horteft  feCtion  relates  to  the  ftate  of  the 
fluids,  as  difpofing  to,  or  as  in  this  Dyfentery.  He  fuppofes 
the  blood,  that  aggregate  fluid,  to  have  been  in  a loofe  crafts, 
and  a tendency  to  diuolution  and  putrefcence  from  the  pre- 
ceding fervour  of  two  very  hot  fummers,  with  fuch  a mild 
intervening  winter,  that  it  never  regained  that  denfity  which 
it  acquires  in  a moderately  lharp  winter.  He  obferves  how- 
ever, that  as  the  blood  was  more  diffolved  in  the  laft  au- 
tumn, thart  in  that  immediately  preceding  it,  the  Dyfentery 
of  59  did  not  bear  blood-letting  fo  freely  as  that  of  58. 

The  poor,  he  remarks,  were  more  fubjeCt  to  this  epidemic 
than  the  rich ; tho’  rather  from  hafty  cooling  after  heat  and  , 
labour,  than  from  the  difference  of  their  food ; as  he  fup- 
pofes this  laft  article  rather  in  their  favour  in  refpeCl  to  this 
difeafe,  the  vegetable  food  having  lefs  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion than  the  animal  one ; yet,  he  immediately  adds,  that 
the  quantity  of  food  (in  which  the  poor  are  likelier  £o  be 
reftrained)  has  always  conduced  more  to  promoting  difeafes, 
than  the  quality. 

The  fourth  and  laft  fe&ion,  which  makes  very  near  two 
thirds  of  the  effay,  is  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  Dyfentery. 

And  having  confidered  this  as  a febrile  one,  he  forms  thefe 
three  proper  indications  of  cure.  1.  To  allay  the  fever  and 
refolve  the  inflammation.  2.  To  refill  the  tendency  to  pu- 
t refaction.  3.  To  fupport  and  promote  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftines. — To  anfwer  the  firft,  he  propofes 
bleeding  early  in  the  difeafe,  which  may  be  repeated  if  the 

• Our  Author  here  probably  means  their  internal  furface. 

fever 
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fever  is  high,  the  pulfe  full,  the  blood  fizy,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion,  otherwife,  good  : but  if  the  contrary  appearances  p re- 
fen t,  he  fays,  it  muft  be  ufed  with  caution,  by  which  he 
feems  rather  to  lean  to  an  omiflion  of  it.  He  recommends 
diluting,  mucilaginous  and  incraflating  drinks  j rejecting  the 
common  reftringent  ones,  as  well  as  reftringent  medicines 
in  the  height  of  the  inflammatory  ftate,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us  upon  the  whole  with  good  reafon.  If  the  tendency  to 
putrefaction  fhould  be  confiderable,  he  ftrongly  recommends 
the  chamomile  tea  from  experience : and  if  it  be  very  mena- 
cing indeed,  he  directs  the  bark,  merely  as  an  antifeptic ; 
judging  its  reftringent  quality  (in  the  bowels)  rather  perni- 
cious, and  therefore  correcting  that  by  mixing  it  with  rhu- 
barb, to  promote  a difcharge  of  the  natural  fceces.  Re- 
■ftringents  are  confiftently  excluded  from  his  fmall,  frequent, 
incraflant  and  balfamic  glyfters,  until  the  decline  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  when  the  topical  inflammation  muft  be  removed  or 
greatly  abated.  And  though  there  fhould  be  no  confiderable 
apprehenfion  of  a mortification  ; our  Author,  who  lays  a great 
ftrefs  upon  fpiritus  Mindereri  and  other  fudorifics,  as  direCtly 
©ppofing  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  Dyfentery,  prefers  fuch 
alexipharmic  fudorifics,  as  are  alfo  antifeptics,  as  he  thinks 
refilling  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  a folution  always  indi- 
cated. Neverthelefs  where  a tendency  to  a mortification  is 
apprehended  from  high,  acute  inflammations,  with  a buffy 
ftate  of  the  blood,  he  admits  the  ufe  of  the  warmer  antifep- 
tics would  be  adding  oil  to  the  fire. 

We  fhall  fay  little  of  our  Author’s  alternate  exhibition  of 
fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanna  and  rhubarb  (after  premifing  a 
common  dofe  of  the  firft)  each  morning,  and  an  opiate  at 
night,  as  this  is  a pra&ice  fufficiently  familiar : tho’  we 
muft  not  omit  his  obfervation  of  an  opiate’s  certainly  render- 
ing the  ipecacuanna  a powerful  diuretic.  It  is  by  thefe 
gentle  and  frequent  evacuations,  that  he  propofes  to  fatisfy 
his  third  intention  of  fupporting  and  promoting  the  periftal- 
tic  motion  of  the  inteftines.  We  fhall  mention  here  his  mofl 
material  caution  in  regard  to  opiates  in  this  difeafe,  in  his 
own  words,  as  well  far  their  juftnefs  and  propriety,  as  for 
another  reafon  immediately  annexed  to  them. 

‘ Tho’  anodynes  contribute  nothing,  in  the  firft  inftance, 

* to  the  refolution  of  an  inflammation,  -and  are  highly  im- 

* proper  in  all  acute  inflammations,  which  border  upon  mor- 
‘ tification  by  a fallacious  fuppreflion  of  that  fenfe  of  pain 

* which  is  the  index  of  the  degree  of  danger  ; yet  both 

* reafon  and  experience  juftify  their  ufe  and  importance  in 

* the 
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* the  cure  of  this  particular  inflammatory  difeafe.  Indeed 

* they  are  very  judicioujly  adminiftred,  if  they  are  given  in 

* fuch  quantity,  or  in  fuch  repeated  continuance,  while  the 

* inflammation  is  high,  as  to  force  even  as  long  a fleep  as 

* one  naturally  enjoys  at  one  time  in  health.  This  would 

* be  fupprefling  the  fenfe  of  pain  fo  far,  as  really  to  accele- 

* rate  a mortihcation.  It  is  requifite,  therefore,  in  this  dif- 
« eafe,  to  give  opiates  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  prove  only 

* anodyne.  The  watchfulnefs  brought  on  and  kept  up  by 

* this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  nature  requires  only  an  alle- 

* viationof  pain  in  order  to  recruit  herfelf  by  reft.’  &c. — Here 
we  muft  note  that  the  word  judicioujly , which  we  have 
printed  in  Italics,  ought  certainly  to  have  been,  and  was  in- 
tended by  the  Author  to  have  been  injudicioujly , as  the  fenle 

• evidently  proves.  And  this  fhews  what  an  important  typo- 
graphical error  may  happen  in  a very  fy liable,  by  the  Author’s 
diftance  from  the  prefs.  Some  others,  oflefs  importance,  we  * 
refer  to ; befides  which  a few  fuch  defeats  in  pun&uation  oc- 
cur, as  render  the  fenfe  obfcure  upon  a firft  reading : all  __ 
which  Dr.  Wilfon  will  undoubtedly  rectify,  in  cafe  of  a 
fubfequent  edition,  which  may  happen,  if  the  fame  epidemic 
difeafe  Ihould  occur  in  the  approaching  autumn  : as  he  has 
fufficiently  evinced  his  qualifications  to  reafon,  and  his  ac- 
curacy to  obferve  upon  it  in  this  eflay,  which  may  be  juftly 
commended  both  for  its  matter  and  manner,  notwithftanding 
a few  local  idioms,  which  rarely  hurt  the  ear,  and  never 
perplex  the  fenfe. 


The  Voyages  and  Cruifes  of  Commodore  Walker,  during  the 
late  Spanijh  and  French  Wars.  l2mo.  2Vols.  6 s.  Millar. 

THIS  publication  feems  chiefly  intended  to  intereft  the 
public  in  favour  of  Mr.  Walker,  by  exhibiting  his 
exploits  at  fea  ; and  placing  his  character,  as  an  officer,  in  the 
moft  advantageous  point  of  view.  His  cafe  as  reprefented 

* The  omiilion  of  which,  immediately  after  difeafe,  p.  7,  I.  5, 
makes  the  fentence  obfcure  and  incoherent. — Anadne  for  Arachne, 
p.  n,  1.  1. — Pajfages  for  Dif charges,  i.  e.  the  parts  containing  for  the 
thing  lately  contained,  p.  1 2,  1.  27. — Structure  (of  the  fluids)  for 
Texture,  or  Crafts,  p.  16,  1.  23.  Into  great  quantity,  for  in  too  See. 
p.  55,  1.  16. — Inherit  for  inherent,  p 59,  1.  14.— Not  to  fpecify  any 
of  lei's  importance  ; as  nothing  but  the  merit  of  the  Eflay  has  made 
us  attentive  to  thefe. 
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in  the  preface,  feems  indeed  to  have  been  very  hard  : to  fee 
a man  of  acknowledged  bravery  and  benevolence,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his 
country,  languifhing  under  the  rigours  of  a long  confine- 
ment, muft  naturally  excite  compaffion  in  every  human  breaft, 
whether  fuch  a perfon  be  confidered  as  a facrifice  to  the  re- 
fentment  of  others,  or  as  a victim  to  his  own  imprudence. 

Befides  a detail  of  feveral  voyages,  engagements,  and 
critical  fituations,  wherein  Mr.  W alker  is  reprefented  as  al- 
ways behaving  with  extraordinary  fagacity,  refolution,  and 
generofity,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  to  amufe  him  with  feveral  little  hiftories  and 
adventures. 

The  following  extradt  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen. 

* On  the  28th  of  the  fame  month,  he  (Mr.  Walker)  failed 

* upon  his  fecond  voyage  to  Peterfburgh ; and  in  the  fol- 

* lowing  month  arrived  at  that  city.  During  his  ftay  in 

* the  country,  he  was  fpeftator  of  a very  remarkable  execu- 

* tion,  viz.  of  feveral  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  firft  rank 

‘ and  quality : who  were  fentenced  to  be  broke  on  the 

4 wheel,  for  a confpiracy  againft  the  prefent  Emprefs  Eliza- 

* beth.  Thefe  very  perfons  were  the  inftruments,  but  the 

* year  before,  of  bringing  her,  as  the  daughter  of  the  late 

* reter  the  great,  to  the  throne,  by  the  beft  laid  plan  that 

* ever  produced  fo  great  a revolution  of  government ; and 

* this  without  one  drop  of  blood  being  fpilt  on  the  occa- 

* fion.  But  {he  taking,  as  they  thought,  other  and  new 

* favourites  to  be  more  near  her  perfon,  as  affiftants  to  her 

* in  the  direction  of  affairs  of  ftate,  thefe  unhappy  perfons 

* afTociated  in  a confpiracy  of  poifoning  her  ; in  which  the 

* French  embaffador,  Chetardie,  was  fald  to  have  been  the 

* actuating  inftigator,  though  he  turned  traitor  to  his  con- 

* federates,  the  evening  before  the  intended  treafon.  This 
‘ affair  was  afterwards  more  fully  difclofed  by  our  Englifh 

* Lord  T yrawly,  who  was  fent  plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 
‘ This  nobleman  by  getting  at  the  Frenchman’s  papers,  and 

* other  detections,  fet  him  forth  to  the  Emprefs  in  his  true 

* light ; and  had  him  fent  home  in  the  utmoft  difgrace : 
‘ the  Emprefs  only  allowing  him  a fcanty  time,  even  to  take 
‘ refrefhment  thro’  her  dominions.  The  perfon  who  was 

* next  to  fuffer  execution  was  a prieft,  a man  of  feeming 

* great  addrefs  and  politenefs : he  was  faid  to  be  one  of  the 

* higheft  fenfe  and  underftanding.  His  crime  was  that  of 

* introducing  a kind  of  fchifm  in  their  church,  which  is  of 
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the  Greek  perfuafion,  differing  little  from  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic faith,  except  in  two  points  of  tranfubftantiation, 
and  fupremacy  of  papal  authority.  The  new  method  he 
fubftituted  was  in  the  manner  of  croffing  themfelves,  the 
ufual  way  being  with  the  two  firft  fingers  and  thumb, 
reprefenting  the  trinity  ; whereas  he  taught  the  croffing 
with  one  only,  reprefenting  the  all-fufficienCy  of  one  God ; 
which  was  understood  by  his  brother-priefts  as  a leflening 
the  other  two  perfons  of  the  Hypoftatical  union.  The 
third  was  a merchant,  or  commiffioner ; who  having  been 
trufted  by  the  government,  as  agent  in  fome  department, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  money ; 
this  being  held  amongft  them  a crime  of  the  higheft  nature. 
At  the  place  of  execution,  as  is  ufual,  they  beat  a drum 
to  demand  filence ; and  then  each  perfon’s  crimes  were 
proclaimed  to  the  populace.  After  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, and  whilft  the  directors  and  Itate-criminals  were 
preparing,  the  one  to  perform,  and  the  other  to  fuffer  the 
fentence  paffed,  the  Emprefs’s  fpecial  pardon  came  down, 
excufing  the  feverity  of  death,  but  in  its  place  ordering 
the  punifhment  of  knouting,  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out, 

* and  their  perfons  banifhed  to  Siberia.  The  knouting  is  a 
; kind  of  whipping  with  an  inftrument  like  a fingle-handed 
■ flail ; with  which  the  operating  proficient  can,  in  two  or 
; three  ftrokes  at  the  raoft,  cut  the  patient  to  death,  when 
1 the  fentence  fo  directs.  But  here  the  feeming  rigour  of 
1 the  orders  was  even  greatly  leffened  in  the  performance,  the 
1 ftripes  being  laid  on  their  naked  backs  more  out  of  igno- 
‘ miny  than  punifhment ; and  the  ceremony  of  cutting  out 
1 their  tongues  being  got  over  by  a fmall  part  taken  off,  fo 
1 as  to  be  more  an  inconvenience  at  the  time  than  hindrance 
‘ to  their  fpeaking  ; except  as  to  one  lady,  who  made  fome 
‘ great  ftruggles  in  defence  of  that  member : fo  that  the 
‘ executioner  was  obliged  to  exert  a little  violence,  and 

* in  ufing  his  opportunity,  took  off  a larger  fhare  than  per- 
‘ haps  he  intended  ; or  fhe,  by  her  indignation  at  him  when 
‘ done,  feemed  willing  to  part  with.  They  were  all  im- 
‘ mediately  put  together  in  vehicles,  without  regard  to 

* fex  or  diftinction,  and  fent  out  of  the  city,  on  their  ba- 
‘ nifhment. 

* As  the  priefts  offence  was  againft  the  church  only, 

* he  had  no  advocates  there  to  fpeak  for  mercy.  He  bore 

* his  fentence,  which  was  beheading,  with  an  undaunted  in- 
‘ trepidity,  from  his  firft  advancing  on  the  fcaffold  to  his  laft 

* refignauon,  affecting,  and  indeed  rivalling  the  character  of 
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* a martyr ; fo  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  he  had 

* many  profelytes,  he  obtained  his  defign  by  making  fome 

* new  difciples  among  the  multitude,  to  preach  his  doctrine 

* after  him. 

‘ The  laft  buflnefs  was  of  all  the  moft  moving,  that  of 

* the  agent  to  the  government ; to  whom  all  hopes  of  a 

* reprieve  were  cut  off : defrauding  of  the  government  being 

* there  equal  to  clipping  of  coin  amongli  us.  He  did  not 

* difeover  any  want  of  the  powers  of  a man,  to  bear  him 
1 up  thro’  this  laft  trial : but  the  affe£ting  feene  arofe  in 

* the  interview  of  taking  leave  between  him  and  his  wife  * 

* for  Ihe  attended  him  even  to  his  tragic  ftage.  She  was, 

* beyond  reprefenting  it,  the  living  picture  of  forrow  5 and 

* her  whole  addrefs  was  very  tender.  When  finking  dpwn 
‘ from  him  under  the  heart-breaking  pain  of  the  laft  em- 
‘ brace,  fhe  felt  an  end  of  all ; for  fhe  firft  met  the  ftroke 
1 of  death  never  more  recovering  from  her  fwoon.  HU 

* fudden  agonies  on  the  occafion  were  very  (hiking,  and  a 

* more  heightened  tragedy  than  imitation  ever  reprelented  on 

* fiction’s  ftage.  He  haftened  to  his  death,  and  we  to  clofe 

* the  feene.’ 


Remarks  on  the  Military  Operations  of  the  Englifj  and  French 
Armies , commanded  by  his  Rpyal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  Marfhal  Saxe , during  the  Campaign  of  1747. 
To  which  are  added , ijl.  Military  Principles  and  Maxims 
drawn  from  the  Remarks.  idly , The  Siege  of  Bergen-op- 

oooom.  By  an  Officer.  8vo.  3 s.  fewed.  Becket. 

THESE  remarks  were  written  originally  in  French 
by  an  officer  of  that  nation,  who  made  the  campaign 
the  operations  of  which  he  deferibes.  They  feem  alfo  to  be  the 
refult  of  much  judgment  and  experience ; nor  has  the  Author 
given  lefs  proof  of  his  good  fenfe  and  impartiality,  than  of 
his  military  knowledge.  Indeed,  he  fpeaks  as  freely  in 
praife  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  enemy  as  he  expofes  the 
blunders  of  his  own  generals  and  countrymen ; reprefent- 
ing the  difpofitions  of  both  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  placing 
a recapitulation  of  their  errors,  thofe  of  one  againft  the 
other,  in  the  faireft  point  of  view. 

By  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt,  and 
the  motions  that  preceded  it,  we  may  perceive,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  was,  in  a manner,  fo  to  fpeak,  the  effect  of 
6 hazard. 
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hazard,  and  a continuation  of  grofs  errors  on  both  fides,  nei- 
ther party  knowing  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  other’s 
miftakes.  * In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,’  fays  he, 

* the  French  general  removes  from  the  object  that  he  ought 

* to  have  had  chiefly  in  view,  namely  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht ; 

* and  on  the  other  hand  amufes  hitnfelf  with  making  a ufe- 
> lefs  conqueft,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  very  tedious. 

* As  it  was  by  great  good  fortune  fhortened,  he  had  ftill 

* time  to  return  to  the  principal  obje£t  j but  inftead  of  that, 

* he  fuffered  his  army  to  be  idle  in  its  cantonments. 

* The  enemies  generals  take  not  the  leaft  advantage  of  his 
‘ errors,  and  inftead  of  making  the  fineft  campaign  in  the 
« world,  by  endeavouring  to  march  to  the  Ghettes,  they 
« fuffer  themfelves  to  be  amufed  with  the  defign  of  turning  the 
« defenfive  into  an  offenfive,  and  with  laying  liege  to  Antwerp. 

‘ The  fiege  of  Maeftricht  being  determined  on,  contrary 
« to  the  opinion  of  Marihal  Saxe,  he  fends  before  him  two 

* detached  corps,  without  troubling  himfelf  much  to  fupport 
« them.  The  enemy  gain  feveral  marches  upon  him,  and 
‘ have  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  two  advanced 
« bodies,  but  they  do  not  improve  itj  and  the  fame 

* M.  C d,  who  was  fo  enterprifing,  and  who  wanted 

‘ to  befiege  a place  with  an  inferior  army  in  the  prefence  of 

* a fuperior,  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  that  offered, 

* and  negle&s  to  attack  thofe  two  bodies  or  force  them  to 

* retire,  to  be  beat  himfelf  three  days  after. 

‘ Marfhal  Saxe,  who  fuffers  his  enemy  to  gain  marches 

* upon  him,  which  he  thinks  he  can  recover  by  forced 

* marches,  does  not  quit  his  camp  at  Louvain,  (which  by 

* the  bye  was  very  ill-chofen)  but  at  the  laft  extremity. 

* This  unconcern  would  probably  have  coft  us  the  lofs  of 
‘ the  battle  of  Lawfeldt,  if  the  enemy  had  attacked  on  the 
1 i ft  of  July,  but  their  ftay  at  the  camp  at  Gheneck,  made 
‘ them  lofe  all  the  fruit  of  their  marches.’ 

From  the  various  particulars  of  this  conduft,  the  Remar- 
ker draws  a variety  of  military  maxims,  which,  as  far  as  we 
pretend  to  judge,  feem  judicioufly  calculated  for  the  ufe  of 
fuch  as  apply  themfelves  to  the  art  of  war. 

Wefhall  quote  one  fhort  paffage,  as  a fpecimen  of  the  au- 
thor’s manner  of  deducing  rules  from  fatfts  ; which  as  it  con- 
veys, at  the  fame  time,  a precept  of  fo  much  moment  as 
the  fecurity  of  a befieging  army,  cannot  fail  of  interefting 
the  military  Reader. 

When 
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When  the  F rench  opened  their  trenches  before  Maeftrichf, 
inftead  of  forming  lines  of  circumvallation,  they  conftructed 
a number  of  redoubts,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  confined 
themfelves,  for  their  fecurity.  On  which  the  Remarker 
thus  obferves. 

‘ This  I believe  is  the  firft  time  that  the  French  made  ufe 
* of  redoubts,  in  lieu  of  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  by 
4 inclofing  the  befieging  army,  hinder  it  from  reaping  the 
4 advantage  of  a victory,  and  expofe  it  to  be  almoft  always 
4 beat,  juftifying  the  ancient  maxim,  which  fays,’  “ As 
“ often  as  lines  are  attacked,  fo  often  are  lines  forced,” 

4 becaufe  there  is  always  fome  weak  place ; and  it  being 
4 uncertain  which  point  the  enemy  will  choofe  to  attack, 

4 no  part  of  them  can  be  left  without  defenders,  which 
4 renders  them  weak  in  every  part ; and  if  one  part  o/  the 
4 line  is  forced,  all  the  reft  is  taken  from  behind,  and 
4 a retreat  becomes  very  difficult. 

4 All  thefe  inconveniencies  are  remedied  by  redoubts.  An 
4 army  may  advance  towafds  the  enemy,  and  if  defeated, 

4 may  retire  between  their  redoubts,  which  the  enemy,  be- 
4 fore  they  can  proceed  further,  are  obliged  to  make  them- 
4 felves  matter  of,  the  attacks  being  thereby  fixed  to  fome 
4 determined  point.  The  taking  of  one  redoubt,  does  not  fe- 
« cure  the  taking  of  the  reft,  becaufe  they  each  defend  them- 
« felves.  Laftly,  troops  may  eafily  form  themfelves,  and  aft 
« between  the  redoubts,  or  they  may  wait  till  the  enemy 
t be  thrown  into  diforder,  by  the  fire  of  the  redoubts,  and 
t then  fall  upon  them  and  pufh  the  viftory  as  far  as  it  can 
4 go.* 

Whatever  inftruftion,  however,  our  military  gentlemen 
may  draw  from  the  perufal  of  this  Piece,  and  a clofe  atten- 
tion to  the  confequence  of  the  operations  therein  de- 
fcribed,  it  cannot  fail  of  affording  fome  mortification  to  fuch 
as  pique  themfelves  on  the  prefent  perfection  of  the  military 
art,  to  find  that  mere  accident  had  fo  great  a lhare  in  the 
fuccefs  of  the  greateft  general  of  modern  times. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  article  without  obferving,  in  jilf- 
tice  to  the  tranflator,  who  has  been  publickly  cenfured  for 
omiting  the  maps,  which  it  is  pretended,  were  annexed  to 
the  original ; that,  in  fact,  the  Author  publilhed  no  map  at 
all,  but  refers  his  Readers  to  that  of  Jaillot,  for  the  better 
comprehenfion  of  his  topographical  deferiptions. 
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VAft  de  Peindre,  Pome  avec  des  Reflexions  fur  Its  differentia 
parties  de  la  Peinture.  Par  M.  IVatelet,  ajfocie  Libre  de 
VAcademie  royale  de  Peinture  is!  de  Sculpture . 1760. 

Or,  The  Art  of  Painting,  a Poem : With  Refle&iofls  on  tb£ 
different  Branches  of  that  Art* 

PAinting  has  been  more  than  oftce  indebted  to  hdr  fifter 
Art,  for  a pleafing  defcription  and  illuftration  of  her 
charms.  The  Latin  Poems  of  du  Frefnoy  and  Marfy,  on 
the  theory  and  praftice  of  this  art,  are  well  known : nor  is 
the  much  later  Italian  one  of  Tiepolo  without  admirers  among  ' 
his  countrymen.  — A poem  was  alfo  publilhed  in  the 
French  language  a few  years  ago,  entitled  La  Peinture:  but 
this  was  not  of  the  didactic  kind. 

Mr.  Watelet’s  performance  is  efteemed,  by  many  of  hi3 
countrymen,  as  inferior  to  none  of  the  above-mentioned,  in 
point  of  poetical  merit,  and  much  fuperior  to  them  all  in 
■what  relates  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  Painter.  It  is  divided 
into  four  Cantos.  The  firft  prefents  a general  idea  of  Paint- 
ing, and  the  feveral  diftinft  branches  of  that  art ; in  which 
the  Poet  follows  the  mod  approved  Writers  on -the  fubjedt : 
it  treats  alfo  of  the  nature  of  Deftgning.  The  fubjedt  of  the 
lecond  Canto  is  Colouring : of  the  third,  the  Pi£lorcfque , and 
of  the  fourth,  the  Poetic  Invention.  But  our  Readers  will  be 
better  pleafed,  perhaps,  with  the  Poet’s  own  account  of  His 
defign. 

‘ Le  Premier  chant  reprefente  une  idde  genCrale  de  Part  de  1st 
c Peinture,  qui  doit  fans-doute  fon  exiftence  au  defir  d’  itni- 
f ter  ce  qui  paroit  digne  d’imitation. — La  divlficrn  des  parties 
qui  conftituent  cet  art,  s’offre  enfuite,  Si  cette  diviflon  eft 
celle  qu’ont  etablie  les  meilleurs  Auteurs,  qui  ont  traite 
de  la  Peinture.  Le  Deffein  eft  P imitation  des  formes  des 
corps ; elle  devoit  preceder  la  couleur,  parce  qu’on  peut 
etudier  & imiter  les  formes  des  corps,  independamment  de 
leurs  couleurs.  Le  Deffein  a done  obtenu  le  premier  rang 
dans  l’ordre  de  mes  chants,  & la  couleur  occupe  le  fecond. 

* Apres  le  Deffein  & la  Couleur,  qui  appartiennent  plus  a 
‘ la  pratique  de  Part  de  peindre  qu’  a fa  theorie,  j’ai  traite 
* les  parties  dans  lefquelles  Pefprit  & l’ame  ont  autant  de 
* part  que  les  yeux  & la  main.  Ainfi  le  troifieme  chant  eft 
* confacre  a P ordonnance  que  les  Peintres  appellant  Inven- 
‘ tion  Pittorefque,  & lequatrieme  a l’expreffion  qu’ils  con- 
* noifTent  fous  celui  d’  invention  Poetique.  Cette  derniere 
App.  Vol.  XXIIL  "Mm  * parti®. 
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* partie,  connue  des  ames  fenfibles,  etoit  fans  contredit  la 

* plus  difficile  a traiter.  Qpels  preceptes  donner,  en  effet, 

* fur  ce  qui  ne  peut  pas  fe  demontrer  ? Comment  regler  le 

* vol  rapide  du  genie  qui  doit  atteindre  le  but,  au  meme  in- 

* ftant  qu'il  l’a  fixe?  J’etois  arette  par  cette  reflection  ca- 
‘ pable  d’intimider,  lorfque  le  mouvement  qui  agit  fans-cefle 

* dans  tous  les  etres,  fe  prefenta  a moi  comme  le  caradtere  le 
« plus  noble  des  Outrages  de  la  Natpre,  & par  confequent 

* comme  la  fourcc  ou  l’Artifte  de  genie  doit  puifer  toutes  les 

* beautes  de  l’expreffion.  Je  roe  luis  arrete  a ce  fentiment, 

* & renon^ant  a la  marche  didactique,  je  n’ai  fait  du  quatri- 

* fine  Chant,  qu’une  fuite  d’imagcs  relatives  a cette  idee,’ 

Again,  the  Author  ftill  more  concifely  comprizes  the  fubjedt 
of  his  Poem  in  this  verfe. 

Les  Forms,  les  Couleurs,  les  Plans,  et  les  Effefs. 

The  Poem  begins  with  the  following  poetical  addrefs. 

Je  chantc  P art  de  peindre  : 6 Venus-Uranie, 

Seconde'mes  travaux,  infpire  mon  genie: 

LaiiTez-moi  penetrer  dans  le  Temple  des  Arts. 

Lumicre  des  talens,  decouvre  a mes  regards 
• Ce  Coqcours  de  tes  dons,'  cet  accord,  cet  enfembl?  $ 

Objet  des  gouts  divers,  centre  qui  les  rafiemble. 

Immortal  atuihut  de  la  Divinite, 

Dont  l’effet  eft  1’  amour,  & le  nom  la  beaute. 

f 

As  a fpecimen  of  his  didadtic  ityle,  take  alfo  the  following. 

It  faut  avant  tout,  par  des  foins  plus  aufteres, 

De  nos  reports  fecrets  devoiler  les  myfteres  ; 

Sur  la  Nature  meme  etablir  le  vrai  Beau, 

Et  de  l’Anatomie  empruntcr  le  flambeau. 

Le  Scalpel  a la  main,  voyons  ce  que  renfermc 
Sous  fon  leger  tiflu,  le  plus  fin  Epiderme. 

Demontrons  ces  Leviers,  dont  nos  efprks  fubtils 
Reglent  les  mouvements,  demelons  tous  ces  fils 
Que  leur  combinaifon,  que  leur  force  deftine 
A faire,  au  grd  des  fens,  mouvoir  notre  machine. 

Par  fon  infertion  a l’os  le  mnlclc  eft  joint. 

Nos  mouvemens  regies  partent  tous  de  ce  point. 

Le  mufcle  con  trade  leur  donne  la  naiflance  : 

Des  efprits  reunis  la  mobile  puiflance 
Le  gonfle,  & 1’  accourcit  du  tiers  de  fa  longueur : 

Sa  forme  prononcee  exprime  la  vigueur,  &c. 

But,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Watclet  appears  to  be  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  art,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  fometimes  follows  too  implicitly 
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the  makims  of  others,  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. Thus,  becaufe  Frefnoy  fays. 

“ Prima  figurarum,  ceu  princeps  Dramatis,  ultro 
“ Profiliat  media  in  tabula  fub  lumine  primo 
" Pulchrior  ante  alias,  reliquis  nec  opeita  figuris.”  • 

Mr.  Watelet  exprefles  the  fame  fentiments  in  the  follow- 
ing lines.  v 

Tel  aux  yeox  du  Theatre,  un  principal  Afteur 
Se  montre  fur  la  fceiie,  & parle  au  Speftateur. 

Sur  cct  objet  place  repandez  la  lumiere  : 

Qu’  a frapper  nos  regards,  elle  Ibit  la  premiere, 

Unique  s’il  fe  peut,  &c. 

We  will  venture  to  affirm,  however,  that  this  rule  of  pla- 
cing the  principal  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  has  been  fucceffively  adopted  by  feveral  Writers  on 
the  fubjeX,  has  no  foundation  in  the  true  art  of  difpofition  : 
nor  has  it  even  been  generally  followed  by  the  greatell  Artifts : 
as  every  Connoiflfeur  mull  acknowlege,  from  the  flighted  re- 
flexion, on  their  molt  admired  performances. 

Indeed,  Zanotti,  an  ingenious  Italian  Writer,  who  pub- 
lifhed  a treatife  on  Painting  about  four  years  ago,  exprefsly 
fays,  in  his  chapter  on  Difpofition,  that  altho’  the  principal 
figure  fhould  be  fo  advantageoufly  placed,  that  it  fhould  im- 
mediately drike  the  eye,  yet  it  is  not  necefiary  that  it  fhould  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  piece. 

Tn  his  laft  Canto,  Mr.  Watelet  makes  a comparifon  be- 
tween the  mod  celebrated  Poets  and  Painters,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

Et  vous  de  nos  fecrets  fublimes  Interpretes, 

Artiftes  eloquens,  coloriftes  Poetes, 

Homere  le  cortege,  Albane  Anacreon, 

Virgile  Raphael,  Michel- Arge  Milton 
Apprenez  aux  Mortels  emprefles  fur  vous  traces 
Le  pouvoir  du  genie  & le  charme  des  graces. 

We  leave  it  to  the  Connoifleurs  to  determine  how  fat  tha 
Poet’s  imagined  fimilarity  of  genius,  between  thefe  celebrated 
perfonages,  be  jud. 

La  Lais  Philo fbphe,  Ou  Memoir es  de  Madam  D***,  et  fet 

Difcours  a M.  de  Voltaire , fur  fort  impiete , fa  mauvaife  con~ 

duite,  et  fa  Folk.  i2mo.  £ Bouillon.  1760.  That  is. 
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The  philofophical  Courtezan,  or  Memoirs  of  Madam  D ■ - , 

with  an  account  of  her  Converfation  with  Voltaire,  on  the 
Subject  of  hi§  Impiety  and  Immoralities. 

TH  E defign  of  this  piece,  like  that  of  the  Vclienmanie 
and  the  Malebojfe , is  evidently  to  abufe  and  vilify  the 
celebrated  Poet  whofe  name  is  mentioned  in  the  title-page. 
The  Author,  under  the  character  of  a Courtezan,  pretending 
to  have  had  an  intimacy  with  the  greateft  Wits  and  Philofo- 
phers  of  France,  fuch  as  Montefquieu,  D’Alembert,  D’Ar- 
gens,  Crebillon,  Marivaux,  and  others ; has  here  thrown 
together  mpft  of  the  common-place  arguments  for  and  againft 
the  Deifts,  and  given  them  to  the  public,  as  the  fentiments 
and  opinions  which  thofe  Geniufes  exprefl'ed  in  converfation. 

If  to  a ftrain  of  hackneyed  declamation  on  the  one  hand, 
oppofed  to  fome  ftrokes  of  impiety  on  the  other,  we  add,  that 
a number  of  fcandalous  anecdotes,  refpe&ing  the  life  and 
manners  of  Voltaire',  are  interfperfed  throughout  the  whole  ; 
■our  Readers  may  form,  perhaps,  a tolerable  idea  of  the  fub- 
ftance  and  merit  of  this  performance. 

In  juftice,  however,  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  we  muft  confefs, 
that  altho’  he  may  probably  have  given  too  much  occafion  for 
many  of  the  fatirical  ftrokes  that  have  been  thrown  out  againft 
him,  yet  molt  of  the  ftories  here  told,  with  a view  to  repre- 
fent  him  in  a ridiculous  light,  are  themfelves  too  ridiculous 
and  abfurd  to  deferve  the  leaft  credit.  Our  Readers  may  judge 
by  the  following.  ■ 

Mr.  Voltaire  had  hardly  left  the  college  before  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  great  world,  particularly  at  the  Duke  of 
Richlieu’s;  where,  the  Dutcheis  having  a tafte  for  poetry, 
he  ufed  to  correct  and  finifh  her  productions.  For  fervices 
of  this  kind,  the  Dutcheis  made  him  one  day  aprefent  of  an 
hundred  Louis  d’ors  ; an  aftonifhing  fum  with  our  Poet,  at 
that  time  of  day  ; and  which,  indeed,  almoft  turned  his  brain  : 
for,  in  returning  home  with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
pa  fling  by  an  Auction,  where  a chariot  and  pair,  with  four 
jfuits  of  livery  cloaths,  were  put  up  to  fale,  he  bought  the 
whole  lot  with  his  hundred  Louis’ ; and  hiring  four  domef- 
tics,  drove  about  the  ftreets  of  Paris  with  this  fuperb  equi- 
page. Thofe  who  knew  him,  laughed  at  him  for  a fool,  as 
he  was  ; and  his  father,  for  the  like  reafon,  turned  him 
headlong  out  of  doors. 

As  a farther  example  of  the  illiberal  ftrain  of  this  Writer’s 
falire,  and  the  little  regard  he  has  to  delicacy  of  fentiment  or 

. expreffion. 
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expreflion,  we  (hall  infert  the  following  fketch  of  Voltaire’s 
perfon  and  character,  in  his  own  words.  . . 

« M.  de  Voltaire  eft  un  de  ces  cara&eres  fourbes  & malins 
‘ que  touteSociete  doit  avoir  en  horreur.  Son  vifage  maigre 

* & decharne,  fon  temperament  fee,  fa  bile  brulec,  fes  yeux 
‘ etincelans  & mauvais,  tout  annonce  en  lui  la  malice  d’un 
‘ finge,  la  finefle  du  renard,  & le  caraftere  traitre  du  chat. 

* Son  efprit  cauftique  trouve  a mordre  fur  tout,  & n’epargne, 
‘ ni  le  facre,  ni  le  profane.  11  n’eft  gai  que  parboutade,  fe- 

* rieux  par  melancholic,  emporte  par  temperament,  yj^  juf- 
‘ qu’a  1’etourderie.  Souvent  il  ne  fait,  ne  ce  qu’il  fait,  ni 
‘ ce  qu’il  dit.  II  eft  politique  fans  finefle,  fociablefans  amis, 

* le  matin  Ariftippe,  & Diogene  le  foir.  II  promet,  & ne 

* tient  rien : il  commence  par  la  politefle,  continue  par  la 

* froideur,  & finit  avec  degout  *. 

Spedre  vivant,  fquelette  decharne 
Qui  n’a  rien  vu  que  ta  feule  figure 
Croiroit  d’abord  avoir  vu  d’un  damne 
L’epouvantable  & hideufe  peinture  : 

Mais  eplouchaut  le  monftre  jufqu’  au  bout, 

Poete  impie,  effrene  Philofophe, 

On  voit  encore,  en  confiderant  tout, 

Que  la  doublure  eft  pire  que  l’etofief. 

Our  Readers  will  judge  for  themfelves,  whether  our  Au- 
thor, pofl'efled  of  fuch  talents  for  abufe,  be  likely  to  ferve  the 

• Mr.  Voltaire  is  one  of  thole  crafty  and  mifehievous  charafters, 
that  fhould  be  held  in  deteftation  by  all  mankind.  His  lean  and  mea- 
gre vifage,  his  drynefs  of  temper,  his  fuperfluity  of  bile,  and  his 
horridly- fparkling  eyes,  all  betray  in  hitn  the  malice  of  a monkey,  • 
the  cunning  of  a fox,  and  the  deceitful  difpofition  of  a cat.  His 
ill-nature  fnarles  at  every  thing,  fparing  nothing,  facred  or  pro- 
fane. He  is  good  humoured  only  by  fits,  ferious  through  melan- 
choly, irafcible  by  temperament,  and  fprightly  even  to  abfurdity. 
He  very  often  knows  neither  what  he  fays  nor  what  he  does:  He  is 
politic  without  fubtilty,  focial  without  friends ; an  Ariftippus  in 
the  morning,  and  a Diogenes  at  Night.  He  promifes  every  thing, 
but  performs  nothing : commencing  an  intimacy  with  politeneis, 
cultivating  it  with  coldnefs,  and  ending  it  with  difguft. 

f Such  a fkeleton  carcafs ! a mere  apparition ! 

To  judge  of  the  horrible  figure  at  fight. 

One  would  fwear  that,  efcap’d  from  the  jaws  of  perdition. 

Of  one  of  the  damn’d  ’twas  the  wandering  fpright. 

But,  a Bard  without  faith,  and  a Sage  without  morals. 

On  fifting  and  turning  the  monfter  about, 

You’ll  find,  on  the  whole,  undeferving  of  laurels, 
fits  ‘"fidt  yet  ten  times  worfe  than  his  out. 

• Mm3  “ufe 
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caufe  of  Religion  and  Virtue,  by  encountering  the  tenets  op 
characters  of  the  Deifts. 


’Jra'tte  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille , qui  range  le  hois  de  Saule.  Par 
Pierre  Lyonet,  Avocat  par  devant  les  Cours  de  jpujlice,  lnterprete, 
Maitre  des  Pate^tes,  et  Dechiffreur  de  leurs  hauies  puiffances , 
Metnbre  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Londres , de  la  Societe  des  Sci- 
ences de  Hollander  et  de  V Academic  Royale  de  Rouen.  A la 
Haye. 

An  Anatomical  Diflertation  on  the  Caterpillar  that  feeds  on 
the  Willows.  By  Mr.  Lyonet,  of  the  Hague,  Counfellor 
at  Law,  Matter  of  the  Patents,  Interpreter  and  Decy-r 
pherer  to  their  High  Mightineffes,  &c.  &c.  4to,  Imported 
by  Becket  and  Dehondt. 

TH  E very  ingenious  Mr.  Lyonet,  whofe  attachment  to. 

the  ftudy  of  infeCts,  and  remarkable  dexterity  in  dif- 
fering them,  are  univerfally  known  and  admired,  has  here 
prefented  the  world  with  a performance  which  does  no  lefs  ho- 
nour to  his  extraordinary  talents  in  particular,  than  credit  to 
the  ftudy  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  general. 

A large  quarto  volume,  containing  an  anatomical  deferip- 
tion  of  an  infeCl,  made  with  all  the  care  and  precifion  ever 
yet  employed  in  anatomizing  the  human  body,  will  be  efteem- 
ed  at  lcaft  a Angular  curiofity.  If  we  add,  that  the  Plates, 
nineteen  in  number,  ferying  to  illuftrate  the  verbal  deferip- 
tions,  are  moll  accurately  and  admirably  executed,  it  is  all 
that,  we  prefume,  our  Readers  will  expect  from  us  concern^ 
ing  a performance  of  this  nature. 


Hijloire  des  Revolutions  de  /’  Empire  de  Ruffle.  Par  M.  Lacomb, 

Avocat. 

An  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in  the  Empire  of  Ruffia, 

1 2mo.  Amfterdam . 

IN  this  work  the  Author  has  contracted  within  a very  nar- 
row compafs,  the  tranfaCtions  of  a. period,  of  almoft  eight 
hundred  years.  The  nature  and  execution  of  Mr.  Lacomb’s 
p rformance  may  be  pretty  clearly  underftood  from  the  Ad- 
vertifement  prefixed  to  the  work,  from  whence,  for  the  fatif- 
faClion  of  fuch  of  our  Readers  as  may  not  be  converfant  in  the 
French  language,  we  have  tranflated  the  following  extraCt ; by 
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■which  alfo  they  will' be,  in  fome  meafuri,  enabled  to  judge 
of  his  abilities  for  the  talk  he  has  undertaken. . 

* This  picture  of  the  Iargelt  Empire  in  Europe,  which  I 

* not*'  offer  to  the  public,  muff  be  necelTarily  interefling  froth 

* its  importance,  its  novelty,  the  marveloufnefs  of  the  futf- 

* jeCt,  and  by  the  character  and  contrail  of  its  perfonageS. 

* l have  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  the  traits  that  wefe 

* difperfed  and  confounded,  and  have  thrown  them  together 
4 in  this  little  piece*.  With  refpeCt  to  Rullia,  we  have  hf- 

* therto  been  furnilhed  with  no  more  than  irregular  feraps  df 

* Hillory,  and  particular  and  ill-digelled  memoirs.  I’hls 

* fubjeCt,  fo  fufceptible  of  animated  colouring,  of  bold  and 

* vigorous  touches,  has,  I know  not  by  what  fatality,  beeh 

* negleCted;  and  even  abandoned.  It  is  true,  that  this  Hif- 

* tory  may  appear  difagrecable  and  tirefome  from  the  llcrility 
4 and  obfeurity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Ruflia,  tho’  its  origin 
‘ is  not  carried  back  to  very  remote  times  : but  this  nation, 

* buried  in  the  grofleft  barbarifin,  was,  in  fome  meafure,  a 

* new  world  even  to  its  neighbours.  There  are  no  annals, 

* no  monuments  to  bring  to  light  tire  confufion  of  different 
‘ principalities  and  dynafties,  which  might  otherwife  have 

* been  diftinguilhed.  It  was  therefore  necelfery  to  have  re- 

* courfe  to  the  records  of  other  States,  and  to  enquire  of 
4 thofe  people  who  have  either  waged  war  againft,  or  have 
4 had  connections  with  R’uflia,  in  order  fo  come  at  a know- 

* lege  of  this  Country.  It  is  with  the  patience  and  pains  of 

* a zealous  Obferver,  that  I have  formed  this  body  of  Hif- 

* tory,  without  taking  notice  of  uncertain,  or  lefs  interclling 

* matters,  and  fettirig  in  a clear  light  fuch,-  as  by  their  accu- 
4 racy  and  importance,  merited  attention. 

* I am  of  opinion,  that  the  Hiftorian  ought  in  fome  fort  to 

* imitate  the  epic  Poet,,  he  Ihould  give  a ipecies  of  unity  to 

* his  work,  by  treating  principally  and  nervoufly,  of  the 
■*  great  events  and  fundamental  caufes  that  occafion  the  rife 

* or  declenfion  of  an  Empire ; he  Ihould  make  it  his  more 
4 efpccial  bufinefs  to  paint,  to  the  utdioff  of  his  power,  the 
‘ aCtions,  the  genius,  and  the  labours  of  thofe  eminent  men, 
‘ whom  Providence  feem  (Economically  to  have  diftributed  in 
4 every  country,  for  the  glory  or  happinefs  of  the  people  j 

* he  Ihould  inftruCt,  by  conne&ing  and  heightening  the  faCts 

* with  Ihort  and  precife  reflections.  The  art  of  the  Writer 
f farther  confifls  in  a proper  management  pf  his  Epifbdes, 

* Odr  Author’s  compliments  to  his  own  work  turitax  o piquant, 
are  omitted,  tho’  not  Overlooked. 

’ * Mm  4 which. 
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* whieh,  without  lofing  fight  of  the  principal  action,  fhould 

* be  concife,  well  introduced,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the  at- 

* tention  of  the  Reader  may  not  be  fatigued,  by  a too  long  con- 
tinuance upon  the  fame  object.  Circumftantial  details  belong 

f to  Memoirs ; Hiftory  is  euentially  employed  only  in  the  re- 
' lation  of  faCts  interefting  at  all  times,  and  to  all  people. 

Above  all  things,  the  principal  merit  in  works  of  this  kind, 

' confifts  in  truth  ; but  undoubtedly  care  fhould  be  taken  in 
chafing  the  materials.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  mod  fuitable  ftyle ; genius  ought  to  conduCt  the 
pen  of  the  Hiftorian.  The  narration  fhould  be  fimple  up- 
on ordinary  objeCts,  lively  and  rapid  in  the  more  interefting 
4 parts,  and  piCiurefque  in  fuch  as  require  rapture  and  warmth. 
f To  afteCt  a particular  and  uniform  ftyle,  is  to  imitate  thofe 
‘ Painters,  who  ufe  the  lame  colouring  to  exprefs  oppofite 

* compofuions. 

* Thefe  reflections  offered  themfelves  to  me  in  the  ftudy  of 
f the  beft  Authors  ; but  there  is  a wide  difference  betweerf 
4 obfervation  and  execution.  All  I mean,  is  to  fhew  that  I 

* am  not  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  my  obligations ; and  I 
f can  allure  my  Readers,  that  I have  negleCted  nothing  that 

* might  contribute  towards  rendering  me  not  altogether  un- 
f worthy  of  their  indulgence.’ 

Such  is  Mr.  Lacomb’s  idea  of  an  Hiftorian,  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  carry  into  practice  the  precepts  he  endeavours  to  in- 
culcate: we  mean,  as  far  as  his  abilities,  which  are  not  in- 
COnfiderable,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  his  defign,  would  per- 
mit.  His  narration  is  concife,  yet  diftinCt ; his  ftile  is  agree- 
able and  animated  ; and  his  reflexions,  in  general,  appofitc 
and  judicious. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 

For  DECEMBER,  1760,  continued . 

Political. 

Art.  1.  The  State  of  Frame , in  a char  Account  of  the  Revenues 
of  that  Kingdom  ; of  the  Receipts  and  Iffices,  (0  every  particu- 
lar Item  of  which  there  is  prefixed , a Number  referring  to  the 
like  Number  in  an  annexed  Commentary  of  explanatory  Notes. 
The  Accounts  themfelves  being  procured  from  the  Clofet  of  the 
(Comptroller  General  of  the  Finances  of  France , ana  from  the 
Library  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  RJchheu.  To  thefe  is  added, 
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an  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Progrcfs  of  the  Government  Debt  of 
that  Kingdom.  Alfo  a general  Summary  of  its  military  and  ma- 
rine Forces.  The  whole  forming  the  mojl  jujl  and  comprehen- 
five  View , that  has  hitherto  been  given , of  the  State  of  that 
Nation.  4to.  3s.  6d.  Pottinger. 

The  contents  and  defign  of  this  pamphlet,  may  be  collefted  from 
the  title-page : and  it  is  not  of  a nature  to  be  abridged  within  our 
limitted  compafs.  Therefore  we  will  only  obferve,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  it,  is  very  feafonable  at  this  time,  when  the  enemies  of 
their  country  are  magnifying  the  power  and  revenue  of  France,  in 
order  to  hurry  us  into  a difadvantageous  and  precarious  peace. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  2.  An  Account  of  various  Particulars  relative  to  the  Demife 
of  the  Crown.  Viz.  1.  Of  the  Demife  in  general ; 2.  how  far 
it  affells  the  high  Court  of  Parliament  ; 3.  hew  far  the  other 

Courts , and  the  feveral  Officers  of  JuJlice ; and  4.  What 
Crimes  are  ufually  excepted  out  of  an  All  of  Grace,  and  what 
Debtors  out  of  an  Alt  of  Infolvency  ? Collelled  from  the  bejl 
Authorities,  By  a Gentleman  of  the  Inner-Temple.  8vo. 
is.  Richardfon,  &c. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  public, 
by  abftrafting  the  Afts  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  particulars, 
and  copying  the  Aft  of  Grace  paired  in  20  Geo.  II.  •verbatim. 

Art.  3.  An  EJfay  on  the  Oejlrum  or  Enthufiafm  of  Orpheus. 

Norwich.  1 2 mo.  6d.  Croufe. 

This  little  piece  traces  the  effefts  of  the  love  of  Novelty  and  Won- 
der, which  produce  thofe  various  kinds  of  Enthufiafm,  by  which  dif- 
ferent men  are  aftuated : and  concludes,  that  * Upon  the  whole, 

‘ the  impulfe  of  Generofity  or  Love  for  the  world,  when  not  per- 
‘ verted,  is  a juft  and  natural  paffion,  the  rational  fupport  of  Hero- 
* jfm,  and  the  molt  copious  Ipring  of  Happinefs.’  If  we  do  not 
difeover  any  thing  new  in  this  literary  morfel,  at  lead,  there  are  fome 
judicious'  and  ingenious  refleftions  well  connefted,  and  not  inele- 
gantly expreffed. 

Art.  4.  The  Life  and  Char  alter.  Rife  and  Condull , of  Count 
Bruhl , Prime  Minijler  to  the  King  of  Poland,  Elellor  of 
Saxony ; in  a Series  of  Letters , by  an  eminent  Hand.  Throw- 
ing a Light  on  the  real  Origin  of  the  pajl  andprefent  War  in 
Germany,  and  the  Intrigues  of  feveral  Powers.  Carefully 
tranflated from  the  German  Original,  l2tno.  2S.  6d.  fewed, 
Cooper* 

Thefe  Letters  are  probably  authentic  : the  pifture  they  exhibit  of 
this  Grand  Y«ir  of  Saxony,  bearing  fuch  ftrong  marks  of  refem- 

blance. 
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blance,  as  prove  it  to  have  been  drawn  by  one  who  had  attentively 
Audit'd  the  extraordinary  original.  Many  of  the  fails  which  are 
here  related,  are  inconteflibly  corroborated  by  the  concurrent  report 
of  all  Travellers,  who  have  vifited  Drefden  fince  the  reirn  of  this 
unparalleled  Prime  Min  tiler;  who  feems,  in  luxury  arnJ  magnifi- 
cence, as  far  to  exceed  our  fuperb  Wolfey,  as  ihe  Cardinal  furpafled, 
in  this  rcfpedt,  the  prefent  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt ; whole  general  cha- 
rafter  forms  a perfect  contrail  to  that  of  Count  Bruhl. 

Art.  5.  A Supplement  to  the  Life  ami  Opinions  of  Triftram  Shorn- 
dy,  Gent.  By  the  Author  of  Toricts  Meditations.  I2md. 
is.  6d.  Pottinger. 

Smart  and  lively  enough.  The  Gentleman  really  has  the  knack 
of  talking,  in  an  entertaining  manner,  about  nothing,  pretty  much 
in  the  vein  of  the  true  and  original  T riltram  Shandy  himfelf. 

Art.  6.  The  Compting- Houfe  Affifiemt : Or  Book-keeping  made 
eafy  ; being  a compleat  Treatife  on  Merchants  Accompts , after 
the  mojl  approved  Method.  Wherein  almoji  all  the  Varieties 
that  can  happen  in  that  ufeful  Art  are  introduced , and  explained 
in  a concife  and  eafy  manner.  The  IVhole  being  divided  into 
two  Sets  of  Books,  principally  intended  to  fupply  the  Defeats  of 
thofe  already  publified,  and  for  the  Perufal  of  Youth,  during 
their  Infirutlion  at  School,  and  in  the  Ccmpting-houfe.  Me- 
thodized in  the  Nature  of  real  Bufinefs.  With  a Supplement. 
Shewing  the  Nature  of  Negociating  Bills  of  Exchange,  Pro- 
mijfory  Notes,  (A c.  and  a Collection  of  the  different  Bills  and 
Forms  of  Bufinefs  in  Ufe  among  Merchants.  By  John  Cooke, 
Matter  of  the  Academy  the  lower  End  of  Charles-ftreet, 
St.  James’s-Square.  i2mo.  2 s.  fewed.  Hooper,  &c. 

This  is  a plain  difplay  of  Book-keeping,  by  the  method  of  Waft . 
btei.  Journal,  and  hedger. 

Art.  7.  A Mirrour  for  the  Rulers  of  the  People.  Jn  which  are 
contained  fever al  mifcellaneous  Pieces,  adapted  to  the  "limes , 
(Ac.  (Ac.  8vo,  is.  Seyffert,  Hooper,  &c, 

A fort  of  Index  to  the  grievances  of  the  times ; or,  at  leaft,  to 
fijeh  diforders  in  the  Body-politic  as  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
the  Author ; who,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  extending  his  obfervations  beyond  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people.  In  a word,  he  is  but  indifferently  qualified  to  hob) 
tip  the  Mirrour  to  the  Riders  of  the  nation. 

Alt-  9.  An  Enquiry  into  the  real  Merit  of  a certain  popular  Peru, 
former ; in  a Series  of  Letters  firfi  publi/hed  in  the  Craftf-. 
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man,  or  Gray's- Inn  Journal ; with  an  Introduction  to  D——4 
G — — — k,  Efq-,  8vo.  i Sr  Thrulh. 

The  defign  of  republilhing  thefe  important  pieces  of  criticifin,  is, 
to  prevent  the  fad  misfortune  of  their  finking  into  oblivion  with  alaft 
year’s  News-paper.  If  we  believe  the'  Author,  all  the  praifes  that 

have  hitherto  been  given  to  Mr.  G k,  as  an  Aftor,  are  lo  entirely 

without  foundation,  that  ‘ he  never  did,  nor  never  could,  fpeak  ten 
‘ fucceffive  lines  of  Shakefpear  with  grammatical  propriety/  This 
is  an  aflertion  fo  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  better  Critics  than 
this  Author  fhews  himfelf  to  be,  and  in  reality  fo  oppoffte  to  truth, 
that  it  is  alone  fufficient  to  invalidate  att  his  reafonings  upon  the 
fubjeft. 

Art.  o.  Some  Reflections  on  the  Management  of  a Theatre , 8vo, 
6d.  Cooke. 

Refentment,  we  fuppde,  has  begotten  this  litterary  Brat,  on  the 
fruitful  brain  of  iomc  difappointed  Adventurer  in  dramatic  Writing.. 
It  is  ufual  for  thefe  unfortunate  fons  of  the  Mufes,  to  raife  a furious 
outcry  againil  the  Manager  by  whom  their  pieces  have  been  rejefted  ; 
and  they  conllantly  attack  him  with  the.  lame  weapons.  If  he  does, 
not  approve  their  writings,  they  direflfy  arraign  his  judgment,  or 
his  morals.  He  is  ignorant,  or  taftelefs,  or  felfilh,  or,  in  Ihort,  any 
thing  but  what  he  ought  to  be.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there 
are  thofe  who  give  a certain  Gentleman  here  reflected  upon,  a very 
different  charader. 

Art.  I0<  An  unfortunate  Mother's  Advice  to  her  alfent  Daugh- 
ter-, in  a Letter  to Mifs Pennington.  8vo.  is.  6 cl.  Briftow, 
Whether  this  be  a real  or  fiftitious  Ppiltle,  we  cannot  take  upon  us 
to  determine,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  think  that  of  any  importance  to 
the  public.  Be  it  fufficient  to  inform  our  Readers,  that  it  is  written 
ia  a ftile  by  no  means  defpicable,  and  contains  fo  much  wholefome 
advice,  that  it  may  fafejy  be  recommended  to  the  perulal  of  any  young 
Lady  ; particularly  that  part  of  it  which  dire&s  Mifs  Pennington  in 
her  choice  of  a Hulband. 

’ \ ‘ , • % 

Art.  ii,  The  Adventures  of  Sylvia  Hughes. . Written  by  herfelf, 
i?mo.  3s.  Williams. 

So  long  as  our  Britilh  Ladies  continue  to  encourage  our  hackney 
Scriblers,  by  reading  every  Romance. that  appears,  we  need  not  won-  . 
der  that  the  Prefs  lhould  fwarm  with  fttch  poor  infignificant  produc- 
tions. We,  however,  who  are  under  a neceffity  of  reading  every 
thing  that  is  printed,  confefs  our  obligations  to  Mifs  Sylvia,  for 
having  made  her  ftory  Ihort. 

Art,  J2.  The  Works  of  the  celebrated  Mr&  Centlivrei  In  three 
Volumes..  Containing x the  Perjured  Hujband , Beaux' s Duelx 
Gamejler,  BaJfetTable,  Love  at  a Venture,  Love's  Contrivance % 
Bufy  Body,  Marplot  in  Lifbon,  Platonic  Lady,  Perplexed  Lo- 
Cruel  Gift -}  Wonder ? a Woman  keeps  a Secret ; Mans 
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bewitched , Gotham  Election,  Wife  well  managed , Bicker- 
jlajf's  Burying , Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife , Artifice , Stolen 
Heirefs.  With  a new  Account  of  her  Life.  I2mo.  9 s.  in 
boards,  or  105.  bound.  Knapton,  &c. 

The  truly  ingenious  Mrs.  Centlivre’s  works  having  never  before 
been  collected  into  one  fet,  the  prelent  edition  is  therefore  entitled 
to  a place  in  our  Catalogue.  The  Life  of  the  Author  prefixed,  is 
laid  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a Lady,  to  whom  Mrs.  Centlivre  was 
per  foe  ally  known : however,  foe  has  been  able  to  give  us  few,  if 
any,  particulars  concerning  her,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Cib- 
ber's lives  of  the  Poets.  Perhaps  the  diliance  of  near  forty  years 
may  have  impaired  the  Lady’s  memory,  with  refpeft  to  the  perfonal 
hidorv  of  her  old  acquaintance ; for  we  find  that  Mrs.  Centlivre  de- 
parted this  life  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1722. — As  to  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  thefe  volumes,  they  arc  fufficiendy  enumerated  in  the  fore- 
going copy  of  the  title-page ; and  the  public  have  had  no  Unfavour- 
able fpecimens  of  them  in  thofe  witty  and  entertaining  Comedies, 
the  Bufy  Body , and  Bold  Stroke  for  a Vkrife. 

Art.  13.  Polly  Honeycombe a dramatic  Novel  of  one  Adi , as  it 
is  ailed  at  the  Theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane.  8vo.  is.  Becket. 

Ridicules  the  fondnefs  of  our  young  Ladies  for  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances. The  piece  is  notill  written  ; and  being  well  played,  it  met 
with  a very  good  reception  on  the  Stage. 

Art.  14.  The  Life  and  Imaginations  of  Sally  Paul . i2mo. 

2 s.  fewed.  Hooper. 

A very  filly,  lying  ftory,  cooked  up  from  the  few  particulars,  true 
or  falfe,  commonly  related  of  one  Sarah  Paul,  faid  to  have  been 
committed  to  Bridewell,  about  half  a year  ago,  for  a {Turning  the  drefs 
of  a man,  and  the  charadler  of  an  hujband.  Vid.  Review,  vol.  XXII. 
page  522. 

Art.  15.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  a modern  Saint.  Containing 
his  Adventures  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  8vo. 

2 s.  Ranger. 

A moft  defpicable,  catchpenny,  fcandalous  abufe  of  a Gentleman 
whom  it  is  lately  become  the  fafoion  to  vilify  under  the  delicate  name 
of  Dr.  Squintum : of  whole  real  charadler  and  hiitory,  however, 
this  foamelefs  Scribbler  feems  entirely  ignorant. 

Art.  16.  Obfervations,  good  or  bad,  flupid  or  clever,  ferious  or 
jocular , on  Squire  Foote's  dramatic  Entertainment,  entitled. 
The  Minor.  By  a Genius.  8vo.  4d.  Wilkie. 

All  th$  humour  of  this  lies  in  the  title-page. 

Art. 
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Art.  17.  A mojl  compleat  and  circumjlantial  Account  of  that  un- 
fortunate young  Lady  Mifs  Bell , otherwife  Sharp,  who  died  at 
Marybone , on  Saturday  OcHber  4.  By  rleartfree.  Author  of 
two  Letters  on  the  fame  Subject  in  the  Gazetteer.  8vo. 

. is.  6d.  Williams.  » 

Amounts  to  very  little  more  than  the  news-paper  account  above 
referred  to.  The  matter  is  yet  by  no  means  cleared  up:  and,  per- 
haps, like  the  famous  ftory  of  Canning  and  the  Gipfeys,  never 
will  be. 

Poetical. 

Art.  18.  Ode  to  the  Mufet.  By  Mr.  Wodhull.  4to.  is. 
Payne  and  Cropley. 

This  Ode  confifts  of  twenty- one  ftanzas,  of  an  unequal  and  arbi- 
trary length,  the  metre  and  rhyme  being  alfo  irregular,  in  the  man- 
ner of  thofe  improperly  called  Pindaric.  The  Author  alfumes  the 
character  of  an  ardent  Devotee  to  the  Mules ; and  his  efforts,  in- 
deed, are  conilderable,  tho’  his  atchievements,  upon  the  whole,  are 
rather  moderate.  Neverthelefs,  if  this  be  one  of  Mr.  Wodhull’s 
earlieft  e flays,  there  appears  fufficient  merit  in  it,  to  make  us  hope 
for  happier  approaches  towards  fublimity  and  perfection,  in  his  future 
ones.  The  darting,  defultory  manner  of  an  Ode,  the  Mvfes  mofi 
unruly  horfe,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  terms  it,  is,  in  the  main, 
well  preferved.  He  fets  out  with  the  cuftmary  fupplication  to  his 
virgin  Deities ; and  then  employs  a great  part  of  his  fong  in  tracing 
the  progrelfion  of  their  favours,  from  Homer  and  Pindar  down  to  our 
time,  and  our  ifland  too : his  laudable,  or  venial,  partiality  to  which, 
prompts  him  to  parallel  many  of  the  firfl  Poets  of  antiquity,  by  thofe 
he  deems  equal  among  our  own.  Thus  Milton  is  rather  aflociated 
with,  than  oppofed  to,  Homer  and  Virgil ; Shakefpear  with  Arifto- 
phanes,  Terence,  and  Sophocles  ; Pope  with  Juvenal  5 and  Thorn- 
ion  with  Theocritus.  Fired,  as  it  were,  with  the  recital  of  fo  many 
poetical  Worthies,  our  Bard  foars  to  the  temple  of  the  Mufcs  ; and 
thence  catching  the  mimic  founds , as  he  fays,  of  their  various  {trains, 
he  gives  one  ltanza  to  the  defeription  of  War  and  Vi  ftory ; the  next 
to  the  generous  compaflion  of  an  heroic  Conqueror  ; a third  to  a de- 
lineation of  the  Beauties  of  Natnre;  a fourth  to  a Sea-Profpcft,  with 
a piftureof  the  Naiads,  who  are  introduced  as  hymning  the  birth  of 
Venus  from  the  Ocean,  and  her  power  of  infpiring  love,  of  which 
they  become  fufceptible  while  they  fing  it.  From  hence,  at  mid- 
night, he  finds  himfelf  alarmed  by  a Paffing  bell,  and  inclofed  within 
a folitary  old  church,  with  all  its  vifionary  horrors  at  that  gloomy 
period.  r 

Here  is  no  want,  it  mod  be  confeffed,  of  variety  of  poetical  mat- 
ter, and  abundant  excurfion  ; which  feme  have  imagined  effential  to 
this  fpecies  of  poetry.  We  find,  however,  that  Horace  wrote  feme 
excellent  Odes  with  very  little;  tho’ in  others  he  has  feared  and  ex- 
panded with  great  force  and  art,  and  a kind  of  concealed  connection. 
Upon  the  whole,  a Reader  of  Pindar  may  be  apt  to  imagine  our 
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Bard  has  particularly  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  expatiating  manfief, 
and  t®  foar  after  his  fpirit,  tho’  in  very  different  and  lefs  regulated 
numbers.  But  this,  Horace  tells  us,  was  a mod  perilous  and  unat- 
tainable height.  Mr.  Wodhull's  ambition,  however,  like  Phae- 
ton’s, is  generous : and  as  the  Latin  adage  fays — la  ntagnU  volouijjr  fat 
tji  : — 1 hus  having  detailed  this  clue,  as  ittvere,  of  the  meanders  of 
his  Ode,  we  fliall  give  the  laft  itanza  of  it  (which  recites  his  fre- 
quent fupplication  to  the  Mufes,  and  feems  juftly  to  characterize 
himfelf)  as  a fpecimen  of  this,  poetical  afpiration,  which  has  fome 
merit,  and  may  prove  an  earned  of  more. 

Since  early  Fancy  firft  began  to  dawn, 

. Oft  have  1 fought  the  filent  grove. 

Oft  trac’d  the  mazes  of  the  lawn. 

If  in  thofe  haunts  perchance  ye  deign  to  rove  ; 

Oft  at  your  (hrine  my  fervent  pray’r  addrefs’d, 

And  pour’d  thefe  dictates  of  a feeling  bread  ; 

“ Hear  me,  l cry’d,  and  elevate  my  heart 
“ With  your  poetic  fire ; 

“ Teach  me  to  cbufe  the  nobler  part, 

“ Pleas’d  in  your  folitary  feats  to  live; 

“ To  ftrike  with  energy  the  lyre, 

“ And  tade  thofe  pleafures  ye  alone  can  give. 

“ Par  from  the  glare  of  pomp,  where  giddy  llrife 
“ Mixes  the  bitter  cup  of  woe, 

“To  where  the  purer  joys  of  life 
“ In  an  even  channel  flow 
“ Conduit  my  fteps;  I follow  and  obey, 

“ Thro’  paths  where  Science  leads,  and  Nature  points  the  way.” 


Art.  19.  The  Earl  of  Douglafs , a Dramatic  EJfay.  8vo. 
is.  Hitch,  &c. 

The  Author’s  modefly,  in  terming  this  tragedy  only  an  Eflay,  dc- 
ferves  commendation.  His  declaiming  all  pretendons  to  the  title  of 
Poet,  may  likewife  ferve  to  exempt  him  from  the  Critic’s  lafh.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  if  the  low  opinion  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  exprefs  of 
his  own  abilities,  be  really  founded  in  a fincere  and  humble  eftima- 
tion  of  them,  is  there  not,  at  the  fame  time,  fotpe  degree  of  abfur- 
dity  in  a Writer’s  publijhing , under  fuch  a confcioufnefs  of  the  imper- 
fection of  his  work  ? — But  we  decline  the  farther  profecution  of  a 
remark  which,  however  juflly  founded,  may  ferve  to  mortify  a truly 
moded  perfon : who  really  feems  to  have  formed  a very  juft  idea  of 
his  own  talents.  His  verfe,  indeed,  is  not  poetry ; and  the  ear  of 
the  Englifh  Reader  will  be  frequently  offended  with  the  found  of  cer- 
tain Scoticifms,  which  fhould  never  prefume  to  make  their  pppean- 
anceon  this  fide  the  Tweed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fubjeCt  of  the  piece,  it  relates  to  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  younger  brother,  about  the  year  1440. 
Of  which  the  Reader  Will  find  a particular  account  in  Abercrombie’s 
Scotch  Achievements,  vol.  lid,  p.  328,  feq.— -The  Author  of  this 
poetical  Eflay  has  kept  very  clofe  to  the  Hidory ; having  added  little 

to 
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t6  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  befide  a number  of  moral  fcnti- 
ments,  judicioufly  intcrfperled,  and  generally  well  exprefled : the 
piece  being,  indeed,  unequally  written-— fome  parts  of  it  promifing 
more  in  favour  of  the  Author's  genius,  than  other. pans  of  it  are  able 
to  fupport. 

Art.  20.  A Shartdean  Effay  on  Human  Pajfton ; with  a Smack 
here  and  there  of  Butler , Prior , Swift , Pope,  fSV.  By  Ca-  ^ 
leb  Mac  Whim.  4to.  is.  Coote. 

A droll  medley  of  poetizing  Philofophy,  or  philofophizing  Dog- 
grel ; the  random  work  of  fome  comical  Genius,  who  affe&ing  the 
unconnected  manner  of  Triftram  Shandy,  has  thrown  together  a 
number  of  Ihrewd  imaginations  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  paffions. 
Pride,  Lull,  &c.  but  with  a declared  difregard  of  all  order,  diftinc- 
tion,  or  conclufive  meaning  whatever.  The  Author,  notwithiland- 
i«g,  is  evidently  capable  of  writing  to  better  purpofc,  and  therefore 
we  wi(h  him  better  employment  for  the  future. 

Art.  21.  Thomas  and  Sally ; or  the  Sailor's  Return.  A mujhal 
Entertainment , as  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-royal  in  Co- 
vent-Garden, The  Mufic  compofed  by  Dr.  Arne.  8vo.  1 e. 
Kearfley. 

Pieces  of  this  kind  are  exempted  from  criticifin,  for  the  very  good 
reafon  hinted  by  our  Author,  (tho’  the  thought  is  borrowed)  viz. 
That  it  would  be  ridiculoufly  and  abfurdly  cruel,  to  break  a butterfly 
upon  the  wheel. 

Art.  22.  The  Enchanter ; or  Love  and  Magic.  A mujical  Dra- 
ma. As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane. 

The  Mufic  compofed  by  Mr.  Smith.  8vo.  6d.  Tonfon. 

Pieces  of  this  kind,  wrote  on  purpofe  for  the  mufic , arc  feldom  to 
be  commended  as  literary  performances. 

Art.  23.  An  Elegiac  Epiflle  to  his  mojl  facred  Majejly  King 
George  III.  Folio,  is.  Wilkie. 

Contains  more  flattery  than  poetry. 

- -f 

Art.  24.  A congratulatory  and  admonitory  Poem,  humbly  addrejfed 
to  his  mojl  facred  Majejly  George  III.  By  H.  Howard. 
Folio.  1 s.  Pridden. 

The  Author  has  fome  good  fentiments ; but  does  not  always  drefi 
them  to  the  bell  advantage. 

Art.  25.  The  Tears  of  Britannia:  An  ElegjSgc  Poem.  Occaftcned 
by  the  Death  of  his  mojl  facred  Majejly  King  George  II.  4m. 

I ft.  Owen, 

Bri- 
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Britannia,  after  forefy  lamenting  the  lofs  of  one  King,  is  com- 
forted by  Virtue,  with  an  aifurance,  that  we  have  another  as  good, 
at  leaft.  Hereupon  Britannia's 

• drooping  fpirit  lives  - 

Smiling  Ihe  finds  her  former  peace  rellor’d. 

And  ev^ry  hope  renew’d  in  George  the  third. 

This  naturally  reminds  us  of  the  famous  performance, 

Written  by  William  Prynne,  Efquire,  the 
Year  of  our  Lord,  fix  hundred-thirty- three. 

Single  Sermons. 

1.  I ^HE  faith  of  God's  Elea. — At  the  Rev.  Webb’s  meeting- 
X houfe  in  Fetter-Lane,  June  22,  1760.  By  Mofes  Greg- 
0 fon.  Buckland. 

2.  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  who  departed 
this  life  Oft.  1 , 1760.  By  James  Fordyce,  D.  D.  Henderfon. 

3.  The  advantages  of  the  Jevos  under  their  difpenfation,  fet  forth, 
and  the  ufe  they  made  of  them  confidered.  Two  fermons  before 
the  oniverfity  of  Oxford,  April  27,  and  May  24,  1760.  By  Gilbert 
Swanne,  p.  D.  1 s.  Rivington. 

4.  The  Chrifiian's  courfe  finijhed  voith  comfort  and  honour, — occafi- 
ened  by  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Rogerfon,  of  New- 
caftle  under  Line.  By  S.  Lowthion.  Richardibn. 

5.  Charitf  the  cbaraliierijlical  mark  of  genuine  Chrifiianity .— 

Preached  at  the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  hofpitals,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Exon,  Sept.  2,  1760. 

By  Edward  Bridges  Blackett,  L.  L.  D.  Re£lor  of  Stoke- Damerall, 
Devon.  Law,  &c. 

6.  The  Importance  of  Learning, — before  an  aflembly  of  Minillers 
at  Manchefter,  May  zi',  1760.  By  P.  Holland.  Waugh. 

7.  The  Equality  of  Chrljlians  in  the  Province  of  Religion,  or  Popery 
has  no  divine  Foundation, — at  Pinner’s  Hall,  Nov.  5,  1760.  By 
Caleb  Fleming.  Noon. 

8.  ThanJ'giving  for  a.plentiful  Harvefi, — at  Bexley  in  Kent,  Sept. 
28,  1760.  By  Henry  Piers,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  the  Pariih. 

9.  The  Duty  of  Subjects  to  honour  the  King, — on  occafion  of  his  pre- 
fentMajelly’s  acceffion.  In  Berry- flreet  near  Aldgate.  Field. 

10.  The  Duty  of  Subjects  to  their  Prince,  — on  the  acceffion  of 
George  III.  At  Newbury.  By  Thomas  Penrofe,  M.  A.  Reftor  of 
Newbury.  Wilkie. 

Sermons  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Majt/ly,  continued.  Vide  Re- 
view for  laft  Month. 

1 2.  The  Death  of  great  and  good  Kings  improved, — at  the  Meeting* 
houfe  in  Artillery-lane.  By  John  Richardfon.  Buckland. 

13.  In  the  Synagogue  of  the  Portuguefe  Jews,  London.  By  Ifaac 

Mcndes  Belifario,  or.qpf  the  Teachers  of  their  chief  School.  Traa- 
fiated  from  the  Spanifh.  Brotherton.  1 
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Political. 

Art.  1.  The  Voice  of  Peace : Or  Confederations  upon  the  Invita* 
tion  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prujfia  for  holding  d 
Congrefs.  Together  with  a Plan  of  Pacification.  In  Six  Let- 
ters. By  the  Secretary  to  the  Spanifh  Embafly  at  th# 
Hague.  8vo.  1 s.  Kearfly. 

IF  this  is  the  Voice  of  Peace,  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  too  faint  and 
languid  to  be  heard  amidft  the  din  of  Arms.  If  the  Goddefs  is 
in  earned,  ihe  ought  to  cry  out  luftily,  as  young  maidens  feream  at  a 
game  of  romps.  “ For  God’s  fake  ha’done,  and  be  quiet;”  and 
even  then,  perhaps,  many  will  be  fuch  infidels  to  doubt  her  fincerity. 
Tobeferious,  this  is  a very  weak  and  trifling  performance,  uihered 
in  with  vaft  rhetorical  parade.  To  give  greater  folemnity  to  his  trea- 
tife,  our  Author  fplits  his  fubjeft  into  the  following  divifions,  and 
treats,  ill,  Of  the  Origin  of  the  prefent  War — which,  by  the  bye, 
is  neither  fully  or  truly  dated. — 2.  Of  the  Balance  between  thebe!* 
ligerant  Powers — which  our  Author  poizes  in  fo  doubtful  a manner, 
that  the  Reader  mud  be  more  than  a Conjuror  to  guefs  which  fide  is 
uppermofl. — 3.  Of  the  Motives  for  makinga  Peace — which,  accord- 
ing to  our  Author,  are  little  more  or  lefs,  than  that  all  the  Parties 
begin  to  grow  weary  of  the  War,  and  are  didrefled  for  the  means  to 
continue  it : motives,  we  will  add,  which  are  generally  the  foie  ones 
prompting  Princes  to  an  accommodation,  and  which  the  Reader 
might  have  fufpefted,  without  an  inuendo  from  our  Author. — 4.  Of 
the  Means  for  bringing  about  a general  Pacification — which,  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  are  as  Angular  as  unfatisfaflory.-— He  is  of  opinion, 
that  France  lhould  give  up  the  illand  of  Minorca,  and  make  a confi- 
derable  ceffion  in  America  (but  we  are  to  guefs  what  he  deems  confider - 
mbit ) upon  condition  of  having  the  ifland  of  Goree  reftored  to  them, 
befides  what  may  have  been  taken  in  the  Eaft-Indies. — To  bring  the 
fettlement  of  Germany  about,  he  offers  a -fiecularization ; and  pro* 
pofes  to  cantoaout  M under,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  Elec- 
tor of  Cologn,  to  the  King  of  Pruffia — The  biihopric  of  Ofnaburg 
to  the  King  of  England,  as  Eleftor  of  Hanover,  &c.  &c.  Sec. — We 
mud  confefs,  that  while  religion  receives  no  prejudice,  we  ihould  no*. 
think  it  any  facrilege  to  rob  the  Church,  in  order  to  fetde  the  peace 
of  Europe ; but  we  are  afraid,  that  at  prefent  this  plan  will  meet  with 
too  many  obdacles. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would  advife  this  Secretary,  if  that  is  his  real 
charaQer,  to  confine  himfelf  to  \nsofii.e : he  may,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  be  very  fit  to  fcribble  for  his  Mafter,  bnt  he  ihould  leave,  to 
more  able  pens,  the  talk  of  writing  for  the  Public. 

Art.  2.  A genuine  State  of  the  Receipts  and  IJJiees  of  the  Reve- 
* nues  of  France , in  1740,  1741,  1742,  and  174?.  Alfothe 
Rev.  Aug.  1760.  M National 
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National  Debt  of  France  in  1 743,  & c.  Tranflated  from  an 

authentic  Original,  bought  at  the  Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  r urnefe. 

4to.  is.  6d.  Millan. 

According  to  the  Hate  of  this  account,  the  King  and  Kingdom  of 
France,  arc  in  the  high  road  to  bankruptcy.  With  refpedl  to  our 
National  Debt,  the  Calculator  computes  it  at  ieo,ooo,oool.  and 
eflimates  that  of  France  at  above  treble  the  faid  fum. 

Art.  3.  A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  Knt. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London : Shewing  the  true  Caufes  and  Reafons 
why  Jo  fmall  a Numb'er  of  Al/n  has  accepted  of  the  great  and 
extraordinary  Encouragement  of  the  late  Guild  Hall  Subfcrip - 
tion , and  pointing  out  a certain  and  mojl  effectual  Method , 
whereby  our  Government  may , at  all  Times , procure  a fufificient 
Number  of  Men  to  fight  our  Battles , both  by  Sea  and  Land , 
without  any  compufive  Methods , or  Advance- Money ; and 
without  diflreffing  our  Manufactures,  or  at  all  hindering  the 
cultivation  of  our  Lands.  By  an  Englifli  Merchant  of  Lon- 
don. 8vo.  2 s.  6d.  Scott. 

We  could  wifh  to  fee  the  fubjcft  of  this  treatife  difcufled  by  fome 
able  Writer;  and,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  furprize  to  uS,  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  attempted.  Our  Author,  whofe  ability  does  not  appear 
altogether  equal  to  his  good  intention,  has  colleded  materials,  and 
llarted  propofitions,  which,  if  properly  difpofed  and  illuftrated,  might 
lead  to  very  important  and  profitable  conclufions. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a known  truth,  that  ‘ we  have  not,  nor  ever 
* yet  had,  a fufficient  number  of  men  in  this  kingdom,  to  cultivate 
‘ our  lands,  to  carry  on  our  many  and  various  manufactures,  and, 

‘ at  the  fame  time,  to  fight  our  battles.’  To  fupply  this  fcarcity, 
he  picpofes,  that  the  word  Naturalization,  which  he  calls  a confound- 
ed word,  fhould  be  totally  and  for  ever  annihilated — and  that  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  of  whatever  kingdom  or  nation  under  heaven, 
without  exception,  may  be  permitted  to  fettle  andrefide  among  us. — 

He  then  proceeds  to  fhew  the  good  effects  which  have  attended  the 
permiflion  of  foreigners  to  fettle  among  us : and  for  this  purpofe  he 
traces  the  progrefs  of  our  manufactories  and  trade.  From  the  Con- 
queit,  he  obferves,  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  third,  we  had  little  or 
no  trade  either  foreign  or  domeftic.  This  wife  King  frrft  gave  life 
and  fpirit  to  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  to  carry  our  improve- 
ments to  the  utmolt,  he  iftued  a proclamation,  inviting  all  foreign 
Clothworkers  to  come  and  fettle  in  England.  He  then  takes  notice 
of  the  violent  oppofnion  which  was  made  to  this  meafure  by  the  peo-  t 

pie ; and  (hews  how  it  was  furmounted,  by  laying  before  the  public 
the  accounts  of  one  fingle  year,  whence  it  appeared,  that  by  the  >< 

acceffion  of  the  foreigners,  there  accrued  a clear  profit  in  one  year,  of  ji 

25^,3141.  13s.  8d.  , a monftrous  fum  in  thofe  days ! », 

Our  Author  then  (hews  the  bad  meafures  which  were  taken  under 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  fecond,  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  foreign^  »| 

•,  8 , trs, 
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trS,  Which  occafioned  trade  and  commerce  to  decline,  and  the  va- 
lue of  lands  to  fink. — He  mentions  the  many  applications  made 
to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Richard  the  fecond,  down  to  Charles 
the  firll,  for  driving  out  foreigners — Shews  the  ill  confequences 
which  have  attended  meafures  taken  to  the  prejudice  of  foreigners— 
Andfets  forth  thevaft  benefit  which  Holland  has  reaped  by  admit- 
ting a general  Naturalization  and  Liberty  of  Confcience.  All  this 
he  applies  to  his  favourite  project  of  aboli  thing  that  confounded  word 
Naturalization,  and  admitting  all  nations  indilcriminately  to  fettle 
among  us,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
kingdom.  It  is  owing  to  their  fcarcity,  he  concludes,  that  fo  few 
have  accepted  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  late  Guild-Hall  Sub- 
feription. — Men,  he  afferts,  arc  like  other  ftdple  commodities  ; they 
will  bear  a price  in  proportion  to  their  numbers : and  he  adds,  that 
he  ihould  not  be  furprized  to  fee  another  Guild-Hall  Subfcription  of 
Ten  Guineas,  and  not  a man  more  entered  than  now  at  Five  — The 
giving  Five  Guineas  one  Year,  paving  the  way  for  an  expedfation  of 
Ten  the  next. 

Such  is  the  general  fcopc  of  this  treat ife,  in  which  our  Author  has 
6nly  fkimmed  hii  fubjeX.  With  regard  to  the  political  conduX  of 
Edward  the  third,  which  he  cites  in  favour  of  his  fyftem,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  though  it  was  an  adviieable  roeafure  to  introduce  foreigners 
at  that  time,  for  the  fake  of  inltruXing  the  natives  in  a branch  of 
lhanufaXury  in  which  they  were  little  Ikilled,  yet  now  that  we  are,  at 
lead,  as  perfeX  in  it  as  any  of  our  neighbours,  and  fupplied  with 
much  better  materials  than  they  are,  it  may  be  a queltion  now  far  it 
is  prudent  to  admit  an  indiferiminate  concourfe  of  foreigners,  to 
lhare  the  benefits  arifing  from  that  branch  of  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  anfwcred,  that  tho*  the  admiffion  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  foreigners,  may  be  to  the  prefent  difadvan- 
thgc  of  individuals  in  particular  branches,  that,  neverthelefs,  it  woulti 
be  of  infinite  benelit  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  it  would,  among 
other  advantages,  increafe  the  national  confumption,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  raife  the  value  of  lands,  &c.  In  Ihort,  this  is  a fubjeX 
on  « hich  much  may  be  urged  on  either  fide : but  a whole  Review 
Would  fcarce  be  fufficient  for  us  to  difeufs  it  in  fo  ample  a manner  as 
it  ought  to  be  treated. 

Art.  4.  The  political  Hum-bug.  Addrcjfed  to  the  general  Dedi- 
. cation-PoJl  of  Great- Britain.  8vo;  is.  Ranger. 

The  Author  chatters  fomething  againft  Mr.  Pitt,  fneersat  cur  con- 
tinental connexions,  and  would  lain  be  witty ; but  he  rs  guilty  of 
little  or  no  meaning : — which,  indeed,  he  has  the  honefty  to  tlif- 
daim — in  conformity  to  his  title-page.  According  to  him,  all  is  a 
bum-bug,  with  refpeX  to  public  affairs ; and  if  we  are  content  to  be 
ham-bugg’d  by  our  Minifters,  why  not  by  our  Pamphleteers  ? This; 
worthy  Gentleman,  however,  ihould  confider,  that  even  tho’  it 
fliould  be  granted  him,  that  the  great  man  gives  us  nothing  elfe,  it 
will  at  lead  be  allowed,  he  gives  us  food  words  for  oar  money  ; 
Which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  our  Author. 

M a MlseEfr-* 
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Miscellaneous. 

Art.  5.  A very  curious  and  particular  Account  of  fame  Skeleton! 
of  human  Bodies , difcovered  in  an  ancient  Tomb  in  France  ; 
and  fme  remarkable  Stones  and  other  things  found  therein. 
Tranfated  from  the  French.  As  alfo  a circumjlantial  Account 
of  jome  petrified  human  Bodies  found  lajl  February , Jlanding 
upright  in  a Rock  that  was  blown  up  by  Gunpowder , near  the 
city  of  Aix  in  Provence.  4to.  I s.  Briftow. 

The  former  of  thefe  difeoveries  was  made  fo  long  ago  as  the  year 
1685,  and  an  account  of  it  printed  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal 
Society  ; as  may  be  feen  in  the  third  volume  of  Lowthorp’s  Abridg- 
ment. As  to  the  latter  alfo,  no  other  material  circumllances  are  re- 
corded, by  the  Editor  of  this  pamphlet,  than  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  News-papers ; fo  that  the  prefent  publication  might 
very  well  have  been  fpared  ; efpecially  as  the  opinions  and  conjectures 
here  given  us,  concerning  thele  bodies,  are  more  ingenious  than  fa- 
tisfaftory. — With  relpeCt  to  the  pet  refaction  of  fuch  bodies,  there  fa 
alfo  nothing  in  it  fo  very  extraordinary,  at  this  time  of  day,  as  the 
Editor  would  infinuate. 

Among  the  valt  variety  of  Petrefaflions  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  Curious,  are  many  of  fubftances  equally  perifhable 
with  human  fieih.  Petrified  human  bones  have  been  frequently 
found  ; and,  at  one  time,  two  fkeletons  almoft  entire  j of  which  the 
Reader  may  fee  an  account  by  Dr.  Scheuczer,  in  No.  392  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  Human  bodies  have  alfo  been  found, 
after  having  been  many  years  in  the  earth,  found  and  entire.  Some 
of  them,  tno’  not  petrified,  yet  in  a ftate  that,  had  they  not  been 
difcovered,  might  have  preceded  petrifaftion,  or,  perhaps,  fome  Hill 
more  wonderful  transformation.  An  account  of  one  of  thefe  we  have 
in  the  Ada  Liter  aria  Sued  re,  for  the  year  1722  ; where  Mr.  Leyel  re- 
lates the  difeovery  of  a body  of  a man  that  had  lain  in  a copper-mine 
forty-nine  years ; of  which,  when  taken  up,  he  fays,  Caro  bominit 
cutifque,  of  per  re  licet  et  duett  palpantibus  njiderentur,  non  tamen  lapidts 
ta  erat  durities,  fed  cornea  aut  unguhn a,  etiam  fpecie,  fuppar,  qmppe 
qua  cultro  cedcrct  feindique  poffet. — It  would  be  a talk  worth  the  ftudy 
of  a Naturalift,  to  account  for  the  operations  of  Nature  in  fuch 
transformations ; but  as  the  remarks  which  the  Editor  makes  on  the 
above  difeoveries,  are  calculated  rather  for  the  Antiquarian  than  the 
Philofopher,  we  are  not  fuch  extraordinary  Virtuofi  as  to  think  they 
deferve  a place  here. 

Art.  6-  The  Life  and  heroic  A diions  of  Balbe  Berton,  Chevalier 
de  Grillon.  Trcmflated  from  the  French , by  a Lady,  and  re~ 
vifed  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  Author  of  Clarifla,  &c.  2 vols. 

i2rtio.  6 s.  Woodgate  and  Co. 

This  work  is  written  with  all  that  fpirit  and  elegance  which  diltin- 
guilh  the  bell  of  thofe  hillorical  novels,  the  French  Writers  have  fo 
plentifully  produced.  T he  warmth  and  partiality  of  the  Biographer, 
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however,  carries  him  fometimes  a romantic  length,  in  defcribing  the 
prowefs,  and  relating  the  military  achievements,  of  his  Hero  The 
character  and  adventures  alfo  of  the  Chevalier  deGrillon  form  but  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  the  Reader  will  meet  with,  in  theperufal  of 
thefe  volumes  ; in  which  the  various  intrigues  and  factions  that  were 
carried  on  in  France,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  again!!  the 
Huguenots,  are  fenfibly  related ; the  mo  ft  confiderable  perfonage* 
concerned  therein,  agreeably  characterized,  and  perhaps,  if  we  ex- 
cept fome  few  prejudices,  owing  to  the  religion  of  the  Writer,  con- 
veyed to  us  without  any  great  deviation  from  hiftorical  truth. 

Art.  7.  Taciturna  and  Iocunda : Or,  Genius  Alaciel’s  Journey 

through  thofe  two  IJlands.  A fatirical  Work.  Tranflatei 
- from  the  French,  izmo.  2s.  od.  fewed.  Withy. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  Taciturna  and  Iocunda  are  meant,  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  French ; whofe  reigning  vices  and  follies  the  Author  has 
rallied,  not  unfuccefsfully.  The  language  Of  theTranflator  is  very 
indifferent;  and,  indeed,  juftice  obliges  us  to  declare,  that,  in  many 
parts  of  the  work,  the  ftile  is  execrable. 


Art.  8.  A brief  and  impartial  Survey  of  the  Flour  and  Bread 

‘Trades.  ‘To  which  is  annexed,  a Specimen  of  a Table,  propof- 

td  for  afcertaining  the  Price  of  Bread.  4to.  1 s.  Owen. 

The  apparently  public-fpirited  and  fenfible  Author  of  this  pam- 
phlet appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  Miller  and  Flour  Dreflcr  ; treat- 
ing the  Bakers  very  feverely,  as  the  perfons  to  whom  the  high  prices 
of  bread  are,  in  a great  degree,  owing.  There  are  Bakers,  fays  he, 
that  have  frequently  made  7 d.  per  peck  of  flour  for  baking  ; viz. 
2 s.  4d.  perbufhel;  of  which  faCt  any  perfon  may  be  convinced,  by 
looking  back  to  the  price  the  Bakers  have  fometimes  bought  flour  at, 
and  the  affize  they  have  baked  at.  By  comparing  of  both  which  they 
may  fee,  that  the  Bakers  have  made  a profit  of  1 1 ros.  in  a load 

of  flour,  more  than  they  could  claim  by  law. If  this  fafl,  with 

many  others  of  the  fame  oppreflive  nature  that  the  Author  mentions, 
be  really  fo  notorious  as  he  affirms,  we  can  agree  wjth  him,  that  no- 
thing deferves  more  the  ferious  animadverfion  and  correction  of  the 
legiflature. 


Art.  9.  Chryfal ; or,  the  Adventures  of  a Guinea.  Wherein 
are  exhibited  Views  of  feveral  friking  Scenes,  with  curious  and 
interefling  Anecdotes  of  the  mofi  noted  Perfons  in  every  Rank  of 
Life,  whofe  Hands  it  pa  fed  through  in  America,  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Portugal.  By  an  Adept.  12B10. 
2 vols.  6 s.  Becket. 

We  could  wifh,  for  the  honour  of  human  Nature,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  prefent  age,  that  the  Author  of  this  entertaining  work 
had  not  fo  much  reafon  for  the  many  fevere  ftriClures  he  pafles  on 
life  and  manners.  At  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  but  think  the  de- 
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fcription  he  gives  us,  of  fome  of  the  mod  diftinguiihed  charafiers  of 
the  age,  too  unfavourable  for  the  truth.  It  would  be  great  injuftice, 
neverthelefs,  to  deny  him  the  character  with  which  he  veils  himfelf, 
an  Adtft  jn  the  fcience  of  mankind.  He  may  be  thought  by  many 
to  have  feen  the  world  in  too  injurious  a light;  but  it  is  a refledlion, 
melancholy  as  true,  that  thofe  who  by  experience  know  the  moll  of 
mankind,  have  the  worll  opinion  of  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
youth  and  inexperience  form  too  favourable  ideas  of  human  Nature; 
nor  is  it  lefs  fo,  that  the  minds  of  fuch  as  are  hackneyed  in  the  wajs  of 
men,  fliould  be  too  much  tinctured  with  mifanthropy. 

We  conceive  it,  however,  injurious  to  charge  the  mifanthrope,  as 
is  frequently  done,  with  a bad  heart ; for,  as  Swift  juflly  obfervei 
<jf  the  French  Moralift, 

“ As  Rochfoucault  hi*  maxims  drew 
f‘  From  Nature,  1 believe  them  true  ; 

“ They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
“ In  him  : the  fault  is  in  mankind.” 

Art.  10.  The  Rudiments  of  Navigation.  Demanffrated  and  il-> 
lujlrated  in  a plain  and  familiar  Manner , by  a Variety  of  Ex- 
amples. Together  with  the  conjlruftion  and  ufe  of  the  Table  of 
Logarithms , the  Lines  on  the  Plain  and  Gunter's  Scales , the 
Table  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Sines,  Uc.  the  Table  of  Me- 
ridional Parts,  the  Table  of  Difference  of  Latitude  and  De- 
parture. Compiled  for  the  Ufe  of  the  young  Gentlemen  on  board 
his  Majejly's  Ship  Magnanime.  By  Mungo  Murray,  School-, 
Mailer  of  the  faid  Ship.  8vo.  2s,  6d.  l'ewed.  Henry  and 
Cave,  Millar,  &c. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  fome  years  fmee  furnilhed  his  country  with  a 
judicious  theory  of  Ship-building  *,  in  which  the  conftrudion  of 
veflels  of  all  dimenfions  is  ingenioufly  laid  down,  from  mathematical 
and  philofophical  principles;  has  now  fully  compleated  his  work,  by 
inftru&ing  the  Mariner  how  to  navigate  his  veil'd  when  it  is  built. 
He  takes  his  Pupil  up  at  Multiplication  and  Divilion,  in  common 
Arithmetic,  and  from  thence  condudls  him  through  fo  much  of  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry,  Geography,  and  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 
as  ferves  to  lead  him  to  the  main  purpofc  of  the  treatife  ; the  Art  of 
Sailing.  Thefe  particulars  are  delivered  in  a concife  familiar  man- 
ner ; and  the  whole  forms  an  eafy  Compendium  of  the  Principles  of 
ithe  Nautic  Art. 

* See  Review,  vol.  XI.  page4i. 

. *< 

Art.  11.  The  Elements  or  Theory  of  Arithmetic  : containing  all 
its  Rules  in  whole  Numbers  ; Fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ; 
and  the  Dodtrine  of  Circulates  and  Logarithms  ; demonjlratcd 
in  a new  and  familiar  Method.  As  alfo  practical  Arithmetic  ; 
or  its  application  to  computations  neceffary  at  the  Cujlom-Houfe ^ 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  fever al  concerns  of  Life.  With  the  ‘ 
JV t ights , Meafures,  and  Money  of  the  ancient  Jews , Greeks, 

Romans ^ 
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Romans,  &c.  reduced  to  the  Englijh  Standards.  By  James 
Hardy,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  and  Writing-Mafter  at 
Eton-Collegc.  8vo.  4s.  T.  Payne. 

Among  all  the  modern  Writers  on  Geometry  and  Meafuring,  there 
has  no  one  yet  been  able  to  devife  a more  fhort,  or  eafy  Method  for 
obtaining  the  fuperficial  contents  of  a Triangle,  than  by  the  old  well- 
known  rule,  of  multiplying  the  bafe  into  half  the  perpendicular,  or 
the  perpendicular  into  half  the  bafe.  Geometricians,  however,  if 
they  cannot  (horten  the  introduftion  to  that  fcier.ce,  have,  at  leaf!, 
many  of  them,  extended  its  limits.  It  has  fared  otherwife  with 
Arithmetic  ; the  methods  of  Calculation  have  continued  obilinately 
the  fame,  maugre  the  laborious  refinements  of  many  late  Writers  on 
the  art  of  Numbers.  Of  thefe  Writers,  moll  of  them  being  School- 
mailers,  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  publilh  a book  of  Arithme- 
tic ; at  the  fame  time  that  merely  a knowlege  of  its  rules,  i3  all  the 
balls  they  have  on  which  to  erect  their  pretenftons  to  numerical  re- 
putation. Methods  have,  indeed,  been  propofed  to  abbreviate  the 
operations  of  Multiplication  and  Divifion  ; but  though  they  have 
ferved  to  amufe  their  Contrivers  in  the  defk  of  a fchool-room,  yet 
the  exercife  of  them  has  feldom  extended  bey  ond  the  reach  of  ma. 
gillcrial  influence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  facilitated  the  knowlege  of 
Numbers,  by  dividing  his  treatife  of  Arithmetic  into  the  'Theory  and 
Practice-,  which  differ  no  otherwife  from  each  other,  than  that  hit 
Theory  of  Arithmetic,  is  the  practice of  Calculation,  abllradled  from 
theconfideration  of  any  thing  but  number:  his  pradlical  Arithmetic 
being  the  computation  of  various  denominations. 

We  cannot  perceive,  indeed,  wherein  either  his  method,  or  man- 
ner, (which  latter  is  fomewhat  quaint)  is  preferable  to  what  we  have 
feen  before,  one  inltance  excepted,  which  deferves  notice,  as  he  has 
devoted  a particular  e?»amp!e  to  the  folution  of  that  notable  crambo 
quellion  among  fchool-boys,  requiring  a perfon  to  ‘ <1 mite  eleven 
* thou/and,  eleven  hundred,  and  eleven 

Art.  12.  A new  Englijh  and  Portuguefe  Spelling  Book.  Wherein 
the  Art  of  Spelling  is  fully  demonjlrated , in  a natural,  regu- 
lar, and  eafy  Method,  fo  rendered  as  a proper  Means  p attain, 
and  preferve,  the  Knowlege  of  both  Languages,  idc.  By  J.  C. 
Teacher  and  Tranflator  of  both  Languages;  alfo  Writ- 
ing-Mafter and  A ccomptant.  i2tno.  is.  6d.  Curtis.  . 

We  doubt  not  that  this  Spelling  Book  will,  in  fome  meafure,  an- 
- fwerits  intention  ; but  would  obfrrve,  that  it  promifes  to  be  rather 
moreufeful  to  a Portuguefe,  learning  Englilh,  than  to  an  Englilhman 
iludying  Portuguefe ; as  the  book  is  rather  an  Englilh  Spelling  Book, 
with  a tranftation  into  Portuguefe,  than  a Spelling  Book  adapted  to 
both  languages;  exprefled  in  each. 

Art.  13.  A Short  Introduction  to  the  Knowlege  of  the  Science  of 
Botany,  By  Philip  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  Gardener  to  the  Wor- 
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Ihipful  Company  of  Apothecaries,  at  their  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelfea,  and  Member  of  the  Botanic  Academy  at  Flo- 
rence. 8vo.  is.  Rivington. 

The  Author’s  name  is  a fuflkient  recommendation  of  this  little 
elementary  work  ; in  which  Mr.  M'.ller  follows  the  Linnaan  fyftcru  ; 
explains  the  terms  of  art  introduced  by  that  great  Profeflbr;  and  il- 
lultrates  the  whole  by  five  copper  plates,  exhibiting  the  characters  of 
the  Genera. — N.  B.  This  Introduflion  is  prefixed  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Gardener's  Kakndar , written  by  our  Author  ; but  may  be  had 
feparate,  as  above. 

Art.  14.  Biographic  Britannica  : or,  the  Lives  of  the  mojl  emi- 
nent Perfons  who  have  jhurijhed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  earliejl  Ages  down  to  the  prefent  'Times  j collected 
from  the  befi  Authorities , both  printed  and  manufeript , and  di - 
gejled  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle's  hijlorical  and  critical  Dic- 
tionary. Volume  V,  Folio,  il,  iqs.  in  Sheets.  Mea- 
dows, &c. 

In  the  Appendix  ta  the  XVflth  volume  of  our  Review,  we  gava 
fome  account  of  this  great  undertaking,  with  a lpecimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  executed,  taken  from  the  fourth  volume.  The 
fifth,  now  publilhed,  carries  the  work,  which  goes  on  alphabetically, 
as  far  as  the  lives  comprehended  under  the  letter  S,  The  remainder, 
we  bear,  will  be  contained  in  the  next  volume. 

Art.  15.  A comparative  View  of  the  nominal  Value  of  the  Silver 
Coin  in  England  and  France,  and  of  their  Influence  on  the  Ma- 
nufactures and  Commerce  of  each  refpetlive  kingdom.  8vo, 
6d.  Burd. 

The  defign  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  to  inform  us  of  the  import- 
ant iervice  which  the  increafe  of  the  nominal  value  of  Coin  is  of  to 
Trade,  and  that  the  French  have  obtained  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  the  Englifb,  by  means  of  fuch  increafe. 

It  is  evident  from  Hiftory,  lays  this  Writer,  that  the  pound  Troy 
weight  of  filver,  did  formerly  pafs  in  England  for  a pound  of  ac- 
count; which  was  divided  into  twenty  (hillings;  and  each  (hilling 
into  twelve  pence.  And  that  in  France,  the  fame  quantity  of  filver 
parted  for  one  livre,  each  livre  for  twenty  fols,  and  each  fol  for 
twelve  denitrs. 

At  prefent,  a pound  weight  of  Englifh  filver  coin,  contains  eleven 
ounces  two  pennyweight  fine  filver,  and  eigh'een  pennyweight  alloy  ; - 
pnd  is  cut  into  fixty-two  (hillings : wherefore  twelve  ounces  fine  fil- 
ver is  valued  in  the  Mint,  at  fixty-feven  (hillings,  and  fomething 
more  ; which  makes  the  nominal  value  more  than  three  times  what 
it  was  formerly.  The  prefent  French  mark,  of  eight  ounces,  con- 
tains 3780  grains,  and  by  the  King’s  edidl  of  the  15th  of  June,  1726, 
makes  8 J crowns,  each  crown  parting  for  fix  livres : fo  that  the 
pound  T roy  of  filver  coin  partes,  at  prefent,  in  France,  for  76  i livres, 
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And,  as  fuch  coin  is  made  of  eleven  ounces  of  fine  filver  and  one 
ounce  alloy,  the  pound  of  fine  filver  is  valued  in  the  French  Mint,  at 
nearly  83  { livres : which  makes  the  nominal  value  of  fine  filver  in 
France,  to  be  83  j times  more  than/it  formerly  was.  And  thus  the 
nominal  value  ot  liiver  coin  in  France,  is  railed  near  twenty-five  times 
more  than  that  of  the  filver  coin  in  England. 

It  is  this  augmentation  of  the  nominal  value  of  their  coin,  that, 
according  to  this  Writer,  has  contributed  to  increafe  the  commerce  of 
the  French,  by  enabling  them  to  work  up  their  manufactures,  and  carry 
on  other  branches  of  trade,  cheaper  than  the  Englilh. 

The  generality  of  political  Writers  have,  indeed,  hitherto  con- 
ceived that  tricks  of  this  kind,  with  the  coin,  were  always  detrimen- 
tal to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  pradifing  them  : but  if  this  were 
(rue,  fays  our  Author,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  commerce  of 
France  would  have  been  long  fince  annihilated ; whereas  we  have 
found,  on  the  contrary,  its  trade  and  navigation  have  gradually  in- 
creafed,  notwithftanding  this  vaft  augmentation  of  the  nominal  va- 
lue of  its  money. 

With  due  deference,  however,  to  this  Writer,  the  gradual  increafe 
of  the  French  commerce,  notwithftanding  the  augmentation  of  the 
value  of  their  Coin,  is  far  from  being  a proof  that  the  one  is  either 
the  caule,  or  the  confequence,  of  the  other.  ■ 

In  England,  we  have  feen  the  increafe  of  our  commerce  much 
greater,  altho'  that  of  the  nominal  value  of  our  coin  has  been  fa 
much  lefs.  Other  caufes  then  have  evidently  operated  here ; and 
why  may  not  the  like,  tho’  in  an  inferior  degree,  operate  in  France? 
In  fad,  this  Writer  does  by  no  means  prove  what  he  aims  at. — That 
the  French  Manufadurers  can  make  up  their  filk,  woollen,  and  other 
goods,  cheaper  than  the  Englilh,  on  account  of  the  greater  cheapnef's 
of  provifions,  &c.  may  be  very  true : but  the  reafons  here  given, 
for  their  being  pofiefied  of  this  advantage,  are  little  (atisfadory.  It 
is  to  no  purpoie  to  tell  us,  that  the  cheap  rent  of  lands,  and  low  price 
of  the  neceflariesof  life,  are  owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  nominal  value 
of  the  coin,  unlefs  the  manner  it  which  it  produced  fuch  an  elFed, 
and  fome  examples  of  its  operating  to  that  end  were  given  ; none  of 
which  this  Writer  has  obliged  us  with.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are 
apt  to  conceive,  that  all  the  harm  or  good,  which  has  been  the 
confequence  of  raifmg  or  falling  the  nominal  value  of  money,  ha* 
immediately  followed  upon  fuch  alteration  ; and  that  moft  of  thole 
evils,  or  advantages,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  remain  after  the 
temporary  Ihock  and  confufion  of  fuch  accidents  have  fubfided,  are 
purely  imaginary.  At  leaft,  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  by  this  pam- 
phlet, of  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  having  that  influence  on  the 
manufadures  and  commerce  of  a nation,  as  is  aflerted  by  our  Author  ; 
whole  talents  appear  better  adapted  to  the  confined  bufinefs  of  a 
Merchant’s  couming-houfe,  than  the  extenfive  views  of  Government 
in  the  province  of  a Board  of  Trade. 

/ 

Art.  16.  A Defcription  of  the  City,  College , and  Cathedral  of 
Wlnckejler,  Exhibiting  a compleat  and  tomprehenftve  Detail  of 
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their  Antiquities  and  prefent  State.  The  whole  illujlrated  with 
feveral  curious  and  authentic  Particulars , ccllefted,  from  a Ma- 
nufcript  of  Anthony  IVood,  preferved  in  the  Ajhmolean  Mufaum 
at  Oxford , the  College  and  Cathedral  Regijlers , and  other  origi- 
nal Authorities,  never  before  publijhed.  i2mo.  is.  Baldwin. 

Defigned  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  vifit  this  ancient  and  ve- 
nerable place ; and  the  true  Lovers  of  Antiquity  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  vifit  it.  The  adjacent  hills  too,  will  amply  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  afeending  them,  to  thofe  who  delight  in  rural  and 
romantic  profpefts. 

Art.  17.  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Roman  Emperors , from  Auguflus  to 
Conjlantine.  By  Mr.  Crevier,  ProfelTor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
College  of  Beauvais.  Translated  from  the  French.  Vol.  VI. 
8vo.  5 s.  Knapton. 

This  volume  contains  the  reigns  of  the  two  Vefpafians,  and  Do- 
mitian  -.  the  tranfaflions  of  which  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  may 
be  deemed  redundant  to  particularize  any  of  them,  efpecially  as 
we  have  already  given  our  fentiments  of  tile  foregoing  volumes  of 
this  work,  which  may  be  found  in  Rev.  vol.  XII.  405,  XIII.  246, 
XIV.  363,  XVI.  1 19. 

Art.  18.  Fables  tranflated  from  Atfop , and  other  Authors.  To 
which  are  fubjoined , a Moral  in  Verfe , and  an  Application  in 
Profe , adapted  to  each  Fable.  Embellijhed  with  Cuts  from  the 
befl  Defigns.  By  Charles  Draper,  Efqj  i2mo.  3 s, 
Briftow. 

Efquire  Draper  has  charged  Croxall  with  the  fame  fault  with  which 
Croxall  taxed  L’Eftrange;  a byas  to  a party  : and  with  fome  other 
errors,  from  which  we  are  to  fuppofe  his  own  book  neceflarily 
free.  His  Morals,  however,  are  not  always  fo  appofite,  nor  fo  hap- 
pily deducible  from  the  premifes,  as  might  be  withed  ; add  to  this, 
that  they  often  labour  with  conceits  too  remotely  fetched,  to  ftrike 
the  apprehenfions  of  fuch  juvenile  Readers  as  delight  in  Asfop’s  Fa- 
bles. They,  neverthelefs,  teem  with  very  good  advice  : as,  for  in- 
llance ; 

Fathers  and  mothers ! train  your  childrens  youth 
To  virtue,  honour,  honefty,  and  truth ; 

Dreadful ! to  bring  about  your  child's  damnation, 

And  give  your  fons  a Tyburn  education. 

Though  we  are  not  extravagantly  fond  of  blood  ourfelves,  we  en- 
tirely fubferibe  to  the  preference  he  gives  to  that  of  a hog,  in  the 
following  moral ; 

Boat!  not  your  titles  and  your  birth. 

But  reft  your  fame  on  real  worth  : 

What  boots  your  blood  ? there  is  more  good  in 
'Hie  blood  that’s  in  a good  black-pudding. 

May 
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May  the  fale  of  this  performance  always  fupply  Mr.  Draper  with 
plenty  of  good  black-puddings  : or  white  ones,  if  he  likes  them 
better. 


Art. 19.  The  Hi/lory  of  Tom  Fool.  i2mo.  2vols.  6s.  Walletv 

When  the  famous  Turk  firft  appeared  in  the  Hay-market,  and  not 
a man  in  England  thought  of  walking  on  a flack  wire,  and  bal lan- 
cing draws,  but  himfelf,  great  were  the  qualifications  both  natuial 
and  acquired,  that  were  judged  necefiary  to  conftitute  an  Equilibrift. 
Time  and  experience,  however,  have  rendered  this  wonderful  art  fa- 
miliar to  the  common  Tumblers  at  Sadler’s  Wells. 

In  like  manner  it  is,  that  the  art  of  taking  off  characters  and  man- 
ners,  in  that  fpecies  of  noyel-wntThg  thtfoduced  by  Kir.  Fielding, 
'anart  which,  from  his  example,  was  iuppofedTto  require  the  greateft 
powers  of  wit,  humour,  and  genius,  is  now  become  common  to 
Writers  of  ordinary  capacities  : nay,  Bookfellers  are  known  to  have 
befpoke  performances  of  this  kind,  and  to  have  had  them  executed 
with  fuccefs.  . ; 

One  fhould  hence  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  the  Critics  have  hitherto 
thought  rather  too  highly  of  thole  talents,  which  are  fufficient  to 
make  a man  fucceed  in  this  art.  A tolerable  fhare  of  fenfe,  and  a 
turn  for  obfervation,  will  carry  any  one  a good  way  in  making  juft 
remarks,  and  pertinent  reflections  on  men  and  manners  ; but  it  re-, 
quires  the  peculiar  abilities  of  a genius  to  give  proper  and  confident 
fentiments  to  his  characters,  and  to  throw  his  materials  together  into 
a form  that  may  be  admired,  for  the  beauty  of  its  compofition,  when 
the  characters  and  incidents  have  loft  their  novelty. 

In  reading  a l’eries  of  ramhljnrr  .njypnnirfs  rnirl  ranrlnm  nhfen?*- 
tions,  we  may  frequently  be  made  to  laugh  at  the  drollery  of  the 
one,  and  admire  the  juftnefs  of  the  other ; but,  without  art  in  the 
compofition,  and  confiftency  in  the  feveral  characters,  the  whole  can 
afford  only  a flight  profit,  or  a tranlitory  amufement,  which  we  fhall 
feldom  have  an  inclination  to  repeat. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  remark  by  the  perufal  of  feveral  per- 
formances of  this  kind,  (and,  among  the  reft,  Toml-ool)  wherein 
their  Authors  have  difplayed  no  lefs  wit  and  good  fenfe,  than  humour 
and  a knowlege  of  the  world  : but,  with  all  this,  we  could  never 
recommend  them  as  literary  productions.  Works  of  this  nature, 
indeed,  eftablilh  their  characters  with  molt  Readers,  from  a few  pre- 
vailing beauties  or  diftinguifliing  parts,  but  every  one  may  recoiled: 
inllances  of  his  having  been  greatly  pleafed  with  fuch  as,  if  he  had 
been  alked,  he  could  not  readily  have  told  their  merits.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  compofition  frequently  operates  infenfibly ; and  in  writing, 
as  in  painting  and  fculpture,  we  are  often  captivated  with  the  whole 
piece,  without  being  ftruck  with  the  particular  beauty  of  any  of  its 
part;.  , 

The  generality  of  our  modern  novel-readers  will  hardly  enter  into 
the  fpirit  of  this  criticifm ; the  writings  even  of  Mr.  Fielding  him- 
felf, being  generally  more  admired  for  the  beauties  of  character  and 
(tile,  than  for  their  plan  anti  conduCt,  But  fet  character,  humour, 

fentiment. 
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fentiment,  and  language  out  of  the  queflion,  and  fee  what  a differ' 
ence  there  is  in  point  of  compolition,  between  a Tom  Fool  and  a 
Tom  Jones ! 

Art.  20.  A Propofol  of  a new  Method  for  finding  the  Longitude 
at  Sea  or  Land.  Together  with  the  Defeription  and  Figure  of 
a new  Infirument , invented  for  the  performance  of  it.  By 
William  Jones,  M.  D.  4to.  2 s.  Hawkins. 

The  method  here  propofed  for  finding  the  Longitude,  is  founded 
on  the  quicker  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  annual  period,  than  that 
of  the  fixed  (tars,  by  which  (he  gains  in  every  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  earth,  about  13  degrees  of  a great  circle,  or  52  minutes  in  time, 
more  or  lefs,  the  difference  not  being  every  day  exadtly  the  fame, 
for  known  aftronomical  reafons.  It  is  by  meafuring  this  difference, 
between  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  fixed  ilars,  that  the  difference 
of  Longitude  from  a firft  meridian  is  propofed  to  be  found ; and  to 
meafure  that  difference  it  is,  that  the  infirument,  which  is  fimple  and 
ingenious,  is  defigned. 

Previous  to  the  ufe  of  it,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  fettle  a firft 
meridian,  or  fixt  line,  to  reckon  the  longitude  from.  It  muft  be  alfo 
known,  from  aftroaomical  obfervation  and  calculation,  what  fixed 
liar  culminates,  or  comes  upon  that  meridian  together  with  the  moon, 
every  day  in  the  year : and  farther,  how  much  the  excefs  of  the 
moon’s  motion  to  the  eaflward  of  fuch  liar  in  right  afceniion  for  that 
whole  day,  or  revolution,  is.  Thefe  poflulata  being  known,  may 
be  inferted  in  an  Ephemeris  or  Kalendar  for  ufe  ; which  having  at 
hand,  when  you  want  to  find  the  Longitude  you  are  in,  you  mull  ob~ 
ferve  by  the  infirument  when  the  preper  flar  for  that  day  comes  to  the 
meridian  of  the  place  where  you  are : then,  by  a good  fecond  watch, 
keep  an  exad  account  of  the  time  until  the  moon  comes  to  it ; which 
time  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  excefs  in  time  for  that 
day,  as  your  Longitude  does  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  excefs  for  the  day  to  be  48  minutes, 
or  2880  feconds  in  time,  and  the  time  between  the  liar's  being  upon 
your  meridian  and  the  moon’s  coming  thither,  is  found  to  be  3 5 fe- 
conds. Then,  as  2880  is  to  35,  fo  is  21600  miles,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe,  to  the  longitude  fought;  viv.  262 J miles  upon 
the  Equator,  or  4 degrees  22j  minutes. 

To  determine  the  meridian.  Dr.  Jones  propofes,  in  north  latitudes, 
to  make  ufe  of  the  North  flar,  with  proper  allowances  for  its  eall 
or  weft  aberration  from  the  true  Pole*  ; and  in  fouthern  latitudes  to 
depend  on  the  Needle,  accounting  for  its  variation. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  a great  many  difficulties  attend 
the  reduftion  of  this  fcheme  to  praflice  : for,  tho*  fince  the  publica- 
tion of  Meyer’s  Tables,  the  main  objeft,  viz.  the  moon’s  place, 
may  be  pretty  nearly  afcertained,  yet  there  are  too  many  leffer  objects 

* Yet  fuch  is  the  attention  and  candour  of  certain  pretenders  to  criticifm,  that 
they  have  cenfured  the  Doflor,  as  incapable  of  aftronomical  enquiries,  bccaufe  he 
had  fnppoied  the  North-ftar  to  be  fituated  exactly  in  the  Pole ; whereas  he  takes 
up  so  Ids  than  three  pages  to  fhew  how  its  aberration  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
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to  be  attended  to  and  allowed  for,  to  admit  this  method  eafily  into 
ufe. 

In  a poftfcript  the  inventor  complains,  that  Mr.  Folkes  and  I>r. 
Bradley,  to  whole  confideracion  his  propofal  and  inilrument  werefub- 
mitted,  reported  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that  there  was  nothing 
new  in  his  fcheme,  and  that  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  impracticable 
to  obferve  at  fea  by  his  inftrument.  Dr.  Jones  contends  for  the  no- 
velty of  his  fcheme,  and  obferves,  that  if  thofe  learned  Gentlemen 
faw  nothing  new  in  it,  they  would  have  done  well  to  point  out  in 
What  Author  the  like  method  might  be  found ; and  as  to  the  ufe  of 
the  inftrument,  he  thinks  it  merited  at  lead  a trial  before  it  was  con- 
demned. The  DoClor,  however,  muft,  we  think,  be  fenftble,  that 
whether  he  ever  faw  this  method  of  finding  the  Longitude  laid  down 
in  books  or  not,  no  practical  Aftronomer  could  be  ignorant,  that  the 
Longitude  might  be  come  at  his  way,  if  all  the  poftulata  required  * 
t were  given. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  practicability  of  obferving  by  the  inftrument, 
neverthelefs,  we  are  of  his  own  opinion,  that  it  merits  a trial ; nor 
do  we  think  an  expert  Obferver  would  be  long  at  a lofs  to  take  a good 
obfervation  with  it.  Whoever  makes  the  experiment,  however, 
would  do  well  not  to  trouble  himfelf  with  the  bubbles  the  DoCtor 
fpeaks  of,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hold  an  inftrument  horizontally 
by  fuch  means,  and  make  an  obfervation  at  the  fame  time.  We  would 
not  have  the  great  frame  neither  held  in  the  hands,  as  the  Doctor  di- 
rects, but  placed  on  a table,  or  other  conveniency : at  the  fame  time, 
we  would  recommend  the  weight  that  keeps  the  frame  of  the  glaftes 
in  a vertical  pofition,  to  be  placed  as  near  as  polfible  to  the  center  of 
f the  gimbols,  confidently  with  its  ufe.  The  glaftes  and  frame  fhould 
be  as  light  as  can  be,  and  the  weight  below  might  be  increafed,  if 
brought  upwards ; as  it  by  all  means  fhould  be,  in  order  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  that  part  of  the  inftrument  hanging  in  the  gim- 
bols, fhould  be  as  near  as  poflible  to  its  center  of  motion  : this  being 
of  the  greateft  confequence  at  fea,  in  keeping  the  inftrument  from 
fhaking  about,  to  difturb  the  obfervation. 

Art.  21.  The  Honour  and  Advantage  of  Agriculture.  Being  the 

twelfth  Difcourfe  of  the  eighth  T olume  of  Feijoo’s  Works , tran- 

Jlated  from  the  Spanijh.  By  a Farmer  in  Chefhire.  8vo. 

I s.  Dodfley. 

OurChelhire  Farmer  has  here  given  us  a tolerable  tranflation  of  2 
very  juft  panegyric  upon  Agriculture,—*  the  only  art,  (asDonFeijoo 
obferves)  ‘ which  had  its  origin  in  man’s  firft  ftate  of  innocence ; 

* other  arts  arofe  after  the  world  had  been  polluted  by  fin. — men 

* were  the  inventors  of  all  other  arts  ; God  himfelf  inftituted  Agri- . 

* culture.’ 

Tho'  the  Tranflator  propofes  * to  give  pleafure  and  profit  to  all 

* Lovers  of  Agriculture  in  the  Britifh  dominions,’  by  the  prefent  pub- 
lication ; yet  we  think  he  might  have  anfwered  the  latter  intention  at 
leaft  full  as  well,  by  communicating  fuch  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments. 
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ments,  as  the  profeffion  of  a Farmer  (if  that  be  his  real  profeflion) 
might  have  enabled  him  to  make. 

f 

Art.  22.  A Treatife  of  Hujbandry , on  the  Improvement  of  dry 
and  barren  Lands.  Shewing,  I.  The  many  Advantages  which 
•would  arife  to  the  Nation  in  general,  by  dejlroying  of  IVarrens , 
and  converting  the  Lands  into  Tillage,  Pajlure,  (Ac.  II.  Point- 
ing out  new  and  cheap  Methods  to  make  growing  Fences  upon 
the  mojl  barren  Soils,  and  how  to  till  and  manure  the  fame  at  d 
low  Expence.  III.  How  to  prepare  the  Land,  and  raife  upon 
it  various  Sorts  of  Plants,  to  produce  both  Poles  and  Timber . 
By  Thomas  Hitt,  Author  of  a Treatife  on  Fruit  Trees  *< 
8vo.  2 s.  6d.  Richardfon. 

Mr.  Hitt,  though  no  Scholar,  is  a very  fenfible  man.  and  feems 
to  underftand  the  nature  and  proper  culture  of  different  forts  of  land 
perfectly  well.  It  is  a pity,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  a more  agree- 
able method  of  communicating  his  knowlege ; for  his  itile  is  fre-* 
quently  inaccurate,  and  too  often  ungrammatical.  But  as  it  feldom 
happens  that  your  learned  Clerks  know  much  of  hulbandry,  we 
ought  to  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  Mr.  Hitt  for  giving  us  the  refult 
of  many  years  experience  on  a fubjeft  of  no  fmall  importance,  even 
in  a national  view.  We  could  wifh,  however,  that  if  this  piece 
Ihould  happen  to  arrive  at  a fecond  edition,  (as  his  former,  upon 
Fruit-trees,  has  done)  he  would  be  fo  jult  tohimfelf  and  the  public, 
as  to  get  it  revifed  by  fome  perfon  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
writing,  than  a mere  pradical  Gardener  or  Huibandman  can  be  fup-  t 
pofed  to  be. 

His  chief  motive  to  the  prefent  undertaking,  he  fays,  was  a vilible 
want  of  men  to  defend  his  Majeffy’s  dominions,  and  the  Poor  com- 
plaining of  the  fcarcity  of  bread  f . Thefe  two  grievances  he  pro- 
pofes  to  remove,  by  putting  their  owners  upon  improving  many  large 
trails  of  land,  which  at  prefent  lie  quite  uncultivated,  tho’  certainly 
capable  of  producing  plentiful  crops  of  corn.  He  lays  great  ftrefs 
upon  the  many  advantages  that  would  arife  from  deftroying  rabbet- 
warrens,  and  converting  the  land  into  farms ; and  what  he  advances' 
upon  that  head,  appears  very  rational. 

As  for  the  rules  he  has  given  for  inclofing,  tilling,  manuring,  See. 
of  dry  and  barren  lands,  he  fays,  they  are  fuch  as  he  has  adually 
praftifed  with  good  fuccefs ; and,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,  feem  well 
adapted  to  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 

• See  Review,  vol,  XIII.  page  334. 

•f  This  was  written,  tho’  not  publijbed,  in  the  year  1757,  when  thofe  com- 
plaints were  not  made  without  caufe. 

Art.  23.  The  London  Gardener.  Containing  the  mojl  experienced 
Method  of  cultivating  and  ordering  fuch  Ever-greens,  Fruit- 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowers,  Exotic  Plants , (Ac.  as 

will 
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will  be  ornamental , and  thrive  beji  in  the  London  Gardens. 
8vo.  is.  R.  Davis. 

This  little  trad,  the  refuit  of  thirty  years  experience  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  (as  is  alleged)  appears  to  be  wholly  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  peiions  who  may  be  inclined  to  amufe  themfelves 
with  fuch  fmall  gardens,  as  their  fituation  in  large  towns  or  cities 
will  allow  of,  and  feems,  to  us,  tolerably  well  calculated  to  ani'vver 
the  end  propofed. 

Art.  24.  The  Proceedings  of<a  general  Court-martial  held  at 
Guildford , Augujl  9,  1758,  on  Cornet  George  Moreland, 
of  the  King’s  own  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  To  which  is  addedy 
an  Apology  to  Lieut.  Col.  Dalrymple.  8vo.  1 s.  Scott. 

As  this  relates  meerly  to  a private  difference  between  two  Officers, 
We  conceive  it  fignifies  very  little  to  the  public. 

Art.  25.  Chriftian  and  critical  Remarks  on  a Droll , or  Interlude , 
called  the  Minor,  now  ailing  by  a Company  of  Stage-Players 
in  the  Hay-market ; in  which  the  Blafphemy , Faljehood , and 
Scurrility  of  that  Piece  is  properly  conjidered , anfwered,  and 
expofed.  By  a Minifter  of  the  Church  of  Chriit.  8vo. 

I s.  Keith. 

We  fup'pofe  the  Writer  of  thefe  Remarks  to  be  one  of  Mr.  W ’s 

Under  Teachers;  and  we  think  he  has  fufficient  reafon  to  be  angry 
with  Mr.  Foote,  for  having  fo  ludicroufly  attacked  the  great  leader 
of  the  Methodifts.  He  has  raifed  fome  very  juft  objections  againft 
the  Minor, — objections  which,  we  imagine,  Mr.  Foote  will  not  at- 
tempt to  obviate. 

Art.  26.  An  Anfwerto  Afgil’s  Apologetical  Oration*.  Writ- 
ten by  way  of  P offer i+4  to  the  Confolatory  Letter  to  a noble 
Lordf.  By  the  Author  of  the  faid  Letter.  8vo.  6d. 
Hooper. 

Smart  and  fevere  (like  the  Confolatory  Letter)  upon  poor  Lord 
George,  whofe  lingular  coolnefs  upon  a hot  day,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

* Vid.  our  laft  Apdendix,  page  547, 

•J*  Review,  vol.XXli.  page  437. 

Poetical. 

Art.  27.  LOVE  ELEGIES.  4^°-  IS>  Dodlley. 

Our  namelefs  Bardling,  either  from  affumed  modefty,  or  lome  in- 
fupprcffible  confcioufiicfs  of  his  extraordinary  mediocrity  in  verfe,  ha* 
prefixed  a farce  tamen  to  thefe  fix  Elegies.  As  this,  however,  may 
be  candidly  expounded  into  a fubmiffive  approach  to  the  public,  with 
a bow  to  the  Critics,  we  fat  down  with  a difpofition  to  commend  the 
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contents;  but,  alas!  we  found,  without  a juft  right  to  exereifeiti 
fence  after  a fecond  perufal  of  them,  we  are  only  convinced,  that  our 
difmai  Eiegiac  Writer  is  much  more  in  love  with  one  Rofa,  than  the 
Mufes  are  with  him.  Let  her  reciprocal  pafiion  then  comfort  him 
for  their  neglect : for  though  he  had  not  repeatedly  allured  us  of  the 
former,  we  ftiouid  have  inferred  it  fufSciently,  fsom  her  acknow- 
leged  attention  to  his  drains,  which  are  abundantly  laboured,  tho* 
little  polifhed. 

But  nought  avail  thefe  ftrains  of  warbled  woe, 

Tho’  Rofa  liftens  nor  condemns  my  fongs  ; 

For  ftill  thofe  hearts  no  kind  aftcilions  know. 

Whole  kindred  nature  ought  to  feel  her  wrongs. 

It  is  impoffible,  neverthelefs,  to  obferve  the  abundance  of  Cupid’s 
darts  and  flames,  that  arc  featured  fo  tritely  throughout  thefe  puerile 
wailings,  without  pitying  the  ardent  young  Lover,  whofe  veins 
may  be  in  much  fuch  a tender  ftate  as  he  fuppofes  thofe  of  Tibullus 
to  have  been. 

And  there  * Tibullus ! may  thy  foul  be  bleft. 

For  oft  fucceislefs  paffion  boil'd  thy  veins. 

Our  Author  pathetically  addreftes  Memory,  as  a hint  to  his  Rofa, 
(of  whom,  by  die  way,  he  has  not  indulged  us  with  a Angle  feature) 
thus  to  plead  with,  and  remind,  her  obdurate  parents : they  muft  be 
a taftelefs  pair  to  be  fure,  being  reprefented  as  fonder  of  gold  than 
of  bisverfes;  and  may  die  at  laft,  perhaps,  of  their  boncy,  if  not 
ftony,  hearts. 

But  will  not  Mem’ry  plead  our  haplefs  caufe  ? 

O Mem’ry ! tell  them  what  they  once  enjoy’d  ; 

Tell  them  how  hard  had  feem’d  a parent’s  laws 
To  bar  their  uniou ! tell  them,  they’d  have  dy’d. 

This  is  literally  killing  ; and,  of  courfe,  fo  moving,  as  Peafecod 
fays  in  the  What-aje  ca/l-it,  that  we  can  write  no  more  about  it,  fub- 
mitiing  it  to  this  Author,  whether  he  will  chufe  to  imitate  us  in  this 
refpeCl : at  leaft,  until  his  Familiar,  Cupid  (fence  the  Mufes  have  not 
been  at  home  to  him)  (hall  have  improved  his  poetical  vein  a little  ; 
that  the  public  may  hereafter  liften  as  attentively  to  it,  as  Rofa  pro- 
bably has  to  thefe  Ditties, 

* i.  e.  Ia  lone  celeftia]  Arcadia. 

Art.  28.  The  Beavers,  a Fable.  4to.  1 s.  Hooper. 

Revives  the  old  complaint  againft  continental  Connections;  and 
alia  the  hacknied  objection  to  Mr.  P — t, — that  he, 

A minifterial  Beaver  grown. 

Now  bow’d  obedient  to  the  throne ; 

And,  worfe  than  either  of  the  Brothers , 

Adopted  meafures,  damn’d  in  others ; 

Meafures  himfelf  condemn’d  fb  late. 

As  big  with  ruin  to  the  State ! 

So# 
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But  thefe  Railers  fhould  cohfider,  that  wife  men  will  fte  the  nece.ffity 
of  fuiting  their  conduit  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  as  circum- 
ftances  alter;  well  knowing,  that  what  was  deemed  good  policy  yef- 
terday,  may  appear  in  a very  different  light  to-day  As  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  adapt  events  to  our  fyftems,  we  mult  adapt  our  fyitems 
to  events. 

Medical. 

Art.  29.  A Narrative  of  the  Effects  of  the  celebrated  antivcnercal 
Medicine , lately  aifcovered  by  Mr.  Keyfer,  a German  Chymijl 
at  Paris , (Ac.  (Ac.  By  James  Cowper,  M.  D.  i2n.o< 

1 s.  Cooper,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  we  are  truly  confqious  of  a propenfity  rather  to 
contrail  than  to  multiply  the  number  of  publishing  Empirics,  and 
their  Nofrunu,  however  patenteed  or  puffed  ; becaufe  we  really  judge 
a confiderabie  majority  of  fuch  Nollrums  advantageous  only  to  their 
Proprietors,  and  often  pernicious  to  the  credulous : yet  as  Lovers  of 
our  Species,  and  Friends  to  Truth,  we  declare  our  opinion,  that  this 
Medicine  and  its  Difcoverer  ought  in  juflice  to  be  exempted  from  fuch 
a charaiter  and  cenfure.  The  cloud  of  ftrong  fails,  and  the  fevcral 
names  of  dignity  and  condition,  with  thofe  of  many  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  of  merited  reputation,  in  confirmation  of  the  numerous 
fevere  cafes,  and  their  perfeit  cures  effeited  by  this  mediejne  in 
France,  concur  to  eftablifh  both  its  efficacy  and  fafety,  in  the  moil 
authentic  manner.  Out  of  more  than  four  hundred  of  the  French 
Guards  cured  of  the  feverer  degrees  of  the  venereal  difeafe  by  it,  as 
attefted  by  the  Duke  of  Biron,  p.  54,  5 c,  there  are  felcited  here 
thirty-two  cafes,  and,  as  we  imagine,  for  their  being  of  the  moft  fe- 
vere degree,  many  of  which  had  eluded  the  power  of  Salivation, 
and  fome  repeatedly  : the  particular  cafes,  and  the  cures  of  them, 
are  certified  either  by  eminent  Phyficians,  or  Surgeons,  or  both. 
Nine  other  cafes,  feme  of  them  extremely  bad,  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  France,  are  alfo  attefted  to  have  been  cured.  One  of  thefe 
is  attefted  by  the  Duke  of  Lauraguais,  the  reft  by  reputable  Phyfi- 
cians or  Surgeons  in  Paris  or  the  country. 

Dr.  Cowper,  the  Editor  of  this  Narrative,  and  Author  of  a perti- 
nent preliminary  Difcourfe  to  it,  has  annexed  ten  cafes  occurring  to 
himfelf  here;  nine  of  the  Patients  having  been  cured,  another  great- 
ly relieved,  and  ftill  continuing  to  take  the  medicine  in  fmall  doles. 
There  is  a lift,  in  French  and  Englifh,  of  twenty  Doftors  of  Phyfic, 
and  thirty-fix  Surgeons,  in  Paris  and  elfewhere,  who  have  certified 
the  efficacy  and  faiety  of  Mr.  Keyfer’s  medicine  ; and  the  Narrative  ' 
Concludes  with  a letter,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Biron  has  honoured 
Dr.  Cowper.  We  fhall  feledt  two  of  the  fhorteil  cafes,  with  their' 
atteftations,  from  others  equally  deplorable,  which,  however,  have 
been  cured.  The  medicine  does  not  feem  to  have  been  nfed  in  fito- 
ple  and  early  infections. 

‘ Le  Roy,  a foldier  fn  the  Colonel’s  company,  In  the  regiment  of 

* French  guards,  had  the  whole  furface  of  his  body  covered  with  very 

* large  puftules,  with  deep  roots  in  the  ikin,  which  remained  after 
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feven  different  falivations  ; his  teeth  being  alfo  quite  loofe.  Thefe 
blotches  began  after  he  had  different  venereal  fymptoms,  fuch  as  a 
gonorrhea  of  three  years  Handing,  about  thirty  (hankers,  as  many 
venereal  warts,  a pkimofts , crij}<c-galli,  and  buboes  ; all  which 
prove  he  had  a confirmed  pox  of  the  moil  inveterate  kind.  De- 
cember to,  1755-’  The  cafe  and  cure  is  atteiled  by  Faget  and 
Du  Fouard,  Surgeons,  March  18,  1756,  who  are  attefled  to  have 
fearched  the  Patient  again,  April  1,  by  Major  Cornillon,  at  hishoufe. 

Mr.  Chauvin  certifies,  Sept.  26,  1756,  * that  he  had  been  confum- 
4 ed  with  a flow  fever  for  eight  months,  his  right  thigh  and  both  knees  * 
‘ fweiled,  his  legs  very  painful,  being  inexprefflbly  lean,  exhaufted, 

‘ and  confined  to  his  bed.  That  he  had  been  twice  carefully  falivated, 

‘ and  gone  through  a number  of  mercurial  frictions,  and  fumigations, 

4 and  was  given  over  by  the  Faculty. — That  he  took  the  firft  dofe  of 
‘ Keyfer’s  pills,  Dec.  15,  175?.  That  the  *6th  he  was  able  to  walk 
‘ in  his  room,  with  a diminution  of  all  his  fymptoms.  And  that  Fe- 
• bruary  4,  1756,  he  was  happily  delivered  from  all  his  complaints, 

‘ by  the  foie  ufe  of  Mr.  Keyfer’s  medicine,  and  has  firice_  enjoyed  a 
‘ moll  perfect  Hate  of  health.’  To  which  the  Marquis  of  Paulina)'  alfo 

thus  certifies. ‘ I ought,  in  favour  of  truth,  to  certify  the  above* 

4 mentioned  faffs  to  be  true,  of  which  I had  a full  knowlege. 

4 R.  De  Paulmay.* 

Though  this  article,  perhaps,  may  not  be  the  mofl  acceptable  to  a 
few  Phyncians,  and  many  Surgeons,  yet  as  the  fubjefl  of  it  is  likely 
to  preferve  a great  proportion  of  mankind,  from  the  pain,  the  dan- 
ger, and  contingent  inefficacy  of  a falivation,  we  think,  on  putting 
the  quellion  to  our  Readers  in  general,  fur  or  agaitijl  the  article,  the 
Teas  have  it  by  avail  majority. 

Mercury,  in  this  preparation  at  lead,  feems  to  a£l  fpecificafly 
againll  the  Pox,  as  it  is  not  faid  to  excite  a falivation  ; neither  is  there 
any  particular  evacuation  attending  it,  mentioned  in  all  thefe  cafos  ; 
and  if  there  is  any,  it  mull  be  moderate,  as  confinement  under  the 
ufe  of  it,  is  faid  not  to  be  neceffary.  What  mull  make  it  truly  elli- 
mable,  if  the  fact  be  certain,  is,  that  it  is  affirmed  to  be  fafely  and 
effedtually  given  in  fuch  venereal  complaints  as  are  joined  with  very 
fcorbutic  habits  ; falivations,  and  the  common  preparations  of  Mer- 
cury, being  very  generally  contra-indicated  in  fuch.  We  were  agree- 
ably furprized  to  find,  in  M.  Verken’s  cafe,  page  13,  that  a Hemi- 
pblegia,  aferibed,  indeed,  to  a venereal  fource,  was  entirely  cured  by 
»this  medicine.  For  it  feems  probable  to  us,  that  paralytic  fymptoms 
fucceeding  falivations,  or  large  ingeilions  of  Mercury  without  faliva- 
tion, are  as  often  owing  to  the  undifeharged  remedy,  as  to  the  pri- 
mary difeafe : upon  which  principle  or  fuppofition,  this  preparation 
mult  have  been  antiparalytic,  from  afling  as  an  antimercurial,  and  that 
without  any  fenftble,  or  confiderable,  evacuation  ; which  is  fome- 
thing  of  a paradox,  as  Mr.  Keyfer  acknowleges  it  to  be  a prepara- 
tion of  Mercury. 

Dr  Cowper’s  offer  to  inftruft  a competent  number  of  Surgeons  in 
the  method  of  exhibiting  this  medicine,  and  then  fending  them,  to 
Senegal,  or  clfewhere,  with  it,  to  give  Hill  farther  fetisfaClory  proofs 
•f  its  efficacy  and  fafety,  is  humane  and  candid. 
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Art.  30.  An  EJfay  on  the  Caufes  and  EJfeEis  of  the  Gout , &c. 
By  David  Elcherny,  M.  D.  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians.  8vo.  1 s.  Griffiths. 

In  this  Eilay  Dr.  Efcherny  has  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  the  Gout,  and  has  propofed  a fpecific  remedy,  intended  not 
only  to  relieve  the  particular  fits,  but  alfo  to  obviate  the  various  per- 
nicious confequences  of  the  diftemper.  In  the  account  of  a dileafe 
concerning  which  there  is  fuch  a variety  of  opinions,  we  ought  not 
much  to  wonder,  if  this  Writer’s  theory,  like  that  of  moll  others, 
lhould  be  vague  and  unfatisfaftory,  and  that  meer  fuppofitions  ihould 
often  be  a flamed  for  cftablilhed  truths. 

‘ The  Gout,’  fay  a the  Doctor,  * is  entirely  owing  to  an  obllruc- 

* tion  c»f  perfpiration. — This  perfpirable  matter  differs  greatly  in  the 

* configuration  and  bignefs  of  its  particles;  and  I take,’  continues 
he,  ‘ what  occafions  the  Gout  to  be  the  fineft  of  all,  and  what  is 
‘ eafily  thrown  upon,  or  is  already  refiding  in,  the  nerves. — During 

* the  fit,  there  happens  a derivation  of  perfpirable  fubftance  from  all 
‘ parts,  to  the  firii  Seat  of  the  gouty  diforder,  for  the  ftrength  of  af- 

* traction  is  very  great  in  thofe  particles.’ How  do  thefe  feveral 

fuppofitions  agree  with  the  following  remark  ? 

‘ Often  the  fwe'ding  or  tumor  breaks,  and  a chalk-like  matter 
comes  out  from  the  fmdlell  veffels,  which  are  nerves.  Thefe  iton<s 
being  examined,’  See. Is  this  fineft  perfpirable  matter  then  con- 

verted into  ftones  ? Or  why  are  the  nerves,  which  if  at  all  vafeuiar, 
were  never  fuppoied  to  convey  a fluid  groffer  than  what  is  termed  the 
animal  fpirits,  made  to  difeharge  a chalklike  matter  ? — Such  notions, 
it  is  obvious,  are  as  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  as  with  the  nature  of 
the  animal  ceconomy. 

With  refpecl  to  the  fpecific  remedy  here  recommended,  we  fhall 
only  obferve,'  that  the  internal  ufe  of  gold,  and  ail  its  preparations, 
is  qniverfally  exploded  by  the  moil  eminent  and  fenfible  Writers. 

, Nor  can  we  perceive  any  property  in  this  preparation,  or  Regulus  of 
Gold,  but  that  of  a ponderous  calx,  indiffolubte  in  the  llomach,  and 
altogether  immilcible  with  any  of  the  juices  of  the  human  body. 

Art.  31.  An  EJfay  on  the  Small-pox,  &c.  By  Dr.  D’Efcher- 
ny.  8vo.  is.  Griffiths,  &c. 

Contains  fome  general  remarks  on  the  Small-pox,  together  with 
feveral  argument's  in  favour  of  inoculation;  which,  as  they  have 
moftly  been  taken  notice  of  before  by  other  Writers,  need  not  here 
be  repeated.  To  thefe  is  fubjoined,  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  wherein 
the  Regulus  of  Gold,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  the  moil  wonderful  and  falutary  effefts. 

Art.  32.  An  EJfay  on  Fevers , (Ac.  By  David  D’Efcherny, 
M.  D.  and  Member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  8vo. 
1 s.  Griffiths,  &c. 

The  Author  being  diffatisfied,  as  he  informs  us,  with  the  ufual 
method  of  treating  Fevers,  employed  his  thoughts  to  find  out  one 
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more  eligible.  The  refult  was  a trial  of  the  two  remedies  mentioned 
iu  this  Kflay,  which,  he  allures  us,  anfwered  his  expectations.  The 
pne  is  Pil  »g>  of  Iron  to  the  quantity  of  twenty-five  grains,  joined 
with  a few  grains  of  fcammony  and  colccynth  ; the  other,  thebefore- 
inuiuoncd  Reg  ulus  ot  Gold.  The  Dodtor  endeavours  to  juflify  and 
recommend  this  practice,  by  exhibiting  a view  of  the  circulation  and 
nature  of  the  blood,  and  ofMie  effedts  of  its  .increafed  motion.  He 
like  wife,  in  a long  quotation  from  an  article  in  Quincy’s  Lexicon,  re- 
ptefems  the  properties  and  manner  in  which  the  particles  of  iron  are 
fup poled  to  adt.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  in  all  fevers  there  is  a 
vifeidity  of  the  blogd  which  is  to  be  attenuated,  and  fitted  for  cir- 
culation, by  thefe  deobllruent  and  diaphoretic  medicines. — This,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  the  cafe  in  fevers  merely  inflammatory. — The  Doc- 
tor ieenis  to  have  forgot,  that  in  all  malignant,  petechial,  bilious  or 
putrid  fevers,  the  circulating  fluid  inftead  of  being  vifeid,  is  con- 
ilantly  found  in  a diflolved  and  colliquative  date  : in  all  fuch  fevers, 

therefore,  thefe  preferiptions  would  prove  highly  prejudicial. But, 

to  give  our  opinion  freely,  we  think,  the  fooner  the  iron-filings  are 
purged  off,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Patient ; as  whatever  aftringes, 
Simulates,  and  incrcafes  the  momentum  of  the  blood,  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  mud  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  Accordingly  we 
find  it  remarked,  that  fevers  which  attack  healthy  and  robuft  peo- 
ple, after  an  imprudent  ufe  of  chalybeat  waters,  are  generally  of 
the  worll  kind.  As  to  the  effects  of  the  Regulus  of  Gold,  we  have 
already  delivered  our  opinion. To  this  and  each  of  the  two  fore- 

going pamphlets,  arc  fubjoined  fome  fhort  reflections  upon  Patents  ; 
the  abules  of  that  privilege,  and  a method  propofed  to  remedy  them. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  33.  Original  Letters  between  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Welly,  and  Mr.  Richard  Thompfon,  reflecting  the  DoStrine 
cf  Ailurance,  as  held  by  the  former  : JVherein  that  Tenet  is 
fully  examined.  JVith  fome  Strictures  on  Chriftian  Per- 
fection. 8vo.  1 s.  Davis  and  Reymers. 

• We  are  informed,  in  the  introduction  to  this  collection  of  Letters, 
(by  the  Editor  of  them)  that  Mr.  Thompfon  was,  in  his  youth,  in- 
duced to  join  himfelf  to  Mr.  Wefley  and  his  aflociates  ; and,  upon 
the  firfl  inflitution  of  their  focieties,  became  a member : but  loon 
found  it  neceftary  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Being  of  a ferious  and  fpe- 
pulative  mind,  he  applied,  with  great  afliduity  to  reading  ; and  made 
no  fmall  progrefs  in  literature, — efpecially  in  that  branch  which 
relpeCts  divinity.  As  the  doflrine  of  afurance  hath  ever  been  a 
main  pillar  of  the  me thodijiico.l  building,  Mr.  Thompfon  readily 
embraced  it : however,  calm  reflection  foon  opened  his  mind,  and 
he  purfoed  his  thoughts,  upon  the  fubjeCt  (we  are  told)  with  the 
cleared  and  moft  accurate  attention.  1 his  correfpondence  of  his 
with  Mr.  Wefley,  upon:  the  doctrine  of  afurance,  (concerning  which 
their  notion*  were  very  different),  i,  now  made  public,  * as  tending 
gbundandy  to  fhew,  from  IV/r.  Willey's  own  c one  fans,  the  truenatureof 
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* this  pernicious  doftrine  ; and  of  confequence  to  fettle  many  minds, 

* who  are  difturbed  with  refpeft  to  it.’  p.  5. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Wefley’s  Letters,  he  fays  to  Mr.  Thompfon — 
f Cbrifiian  faith , I apprehend,  implies  a divine  evidence,  or  convic- 

* tion  of  our  acceptance : — You  apprehend  it  does  not.’ — In  one  of 
Mr.  Thompfon’s  he  tells  Mr.  Wefley. — * Yourfelf  and  ailiftants 

* conilantly  affert  in  your  publici  preaching,  “ that  if  a perfon  does 
“ not  know  that  his  fins  are  forgiven,  they  have  no  true  faith”— 
Notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Wefley  has  himfclf /aid  above,  and  what 
he  is  here  charged  with  conflantly  preaching  ; yet  when  he  comes,  in 
the  clofe  of  the  correfpondence,  to  be  pinched  by  the  following 
quays  from  Mr.  Thompfon,  he  is  forced  to  make  fuch  concejjiom, 
by  way  of  anfwer  to  them,  as  plainly  fhew  that  he  is  himfelf 
obliged  to  own,  that  the  doftrine  of  ajfurance  cannot  be  defended, 
in  that  fenfe  wherein  he  was,  at  firft,  inclined  to  ftate  it. — Mr.- 
Thompfon’s  query t,  with  Mr.  Wefley’s  anfwer  s,  are  copied  from 
two  Letters,  but  here  thrown  together,  for  the  fake  of  greater  per- 
fpicuity. — Mr.  Thompfon  defired  to  have  each  query  aniwered  with 
A monofyllable  only. 

Query  i . “ Can  a man  who  has  not  a clear  ajfurance  that  his 
“ fins  are  forgiven,  be  in  a ftate  of  juftification?’’ 

Mr.  Wefley’s  Anfwer.  “ I believe  there  are  fome  inftances 
f*  of  it." 

Query  i.  ‘ I alk  a perfon  the  following  queftion.  Do  you 

* know  that  your  fins  are  forgiven  ?’  He  anfwers  : “ I am 

f*  not  certainly  fure,  tho’  I do  not  entertain  the  leaf  doubt  there- 
**  of.’’  ‘ Is  this  man  in  a ftate  of  juftification,  in  your  opinion  ?’’ 

Wefley.  * 1 believe  he  may.’ 

Query  3.  ‘ I afk  another  perfon,  as  above  : he  replies,  as  be- 
•*  fore,  I am  not  certainly  fure,  “ but  I hope,  or  trufl,  that  they 
■“  are.”  Is  this  perfon,  in  your  opinion  in  the  ftate  abovemen- 

* tioned?’ 

Wefley.  ’Tis  very  poflible,  he  may  be  in  that  ftate.’ 

Query  4.  * Can  any  one  know  that  his  fins  are  forgiven,  while  he 
f has  any  doubt  thereof  V 

Wefley.  * Npt  at  that  inflant,  when  he  doubts  of  it : but 
f he  may  generally  know  it,  though  he  doubts  at  fome  particular 
‘ time.’ 

Mr.  Thompfon’s  notion  of  Ajfurance,  is — * that  it  is  a privilege 
t which  God  does  not  pleafe  to  grant  to  the  generality  of  true  Be- 
.*  lievers,  but  that  even  the  greateft  numb;r  of  thofe  who  are  fo  happy 

* as  to  obtain  it,  are  not  poflefled  thereof  for  any  long  time  together ; 
f neither  does  this  proceed  from  any  voluntary  defeBs  in  their  con- 
.*  du£t,  bpt  folely  from  the  good  pleafure  of  God  himfelf.’ — p.  47. 

In  the  laft  Letter,  Mr.  Wefley  fays,— ‘ My  belief  in  general  is 
' this,  that  every  Chriftian  Believer  has  a divine  convidtion  of  his 
‘ reconciliation  with  God.  The  fum  of  thofe  concefiions  is,  “ I am 
“ indined  to  think  there  may  be  fonte  exceptions." 

Art.  34.  Truth  frpm  the  original  Univerfity ; opening  the  deep  Ground 
of  the  Scriptures  $ the  Procefs  to  Paradife  j what  God  is  ; what 

Nature 
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'Nature  is ; and  the  Reafon  of  fo  many  Opinions.  Being  a 
Call  to  the  ff  or  Id,  to  prepare  for  ChrijT  s fecond  coming-,  hum- 
bly offered  to  the  Confideration  of  all  People. — Part  I.  8vo. 
9 d.  Lewis. 

How  far  the  goodnefs  of  a man’s  heart  may  be  pleaded  in  excufe 
for  the  imperfections  of  his  head,  we  lliall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine : but  unlefs  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  Ihould  be 
inclined  to  make  large  conceffions  upon  this  account,  we  fear  the 
Author  will  meet  with  but  fmall  encouragement  for  the  publication 
of  his  ftcond  part.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  firjl  fart  might  have  been 
fpared,  if  he  had  attended  to  his  own  advice,  at  p.  19,  where  he 
fays — ‘ Men  Ihould  know  what  they  fpeak,  when  they  fpeak  of 

* omnipotence;  and  not  fpeak  what  they  do  net  know.’ — W hether 
this  is  his  own  cafe,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  learned  from  the 
very  firft  fentence  in  the  Preface,  where  he  tells  us; — ' The  Reader 

* can  hardly  expect  the  pref  ripticn  on  die  tide  of  this  treatife  to  be 

* fully  demonltrated  in  it ; that  cannot  be  done  with  fen  and  ink' — 
iWhy  dien  did  he  make  ufe  of  his  own  fen  and  ink,  to  fo  very 
little  purpofe  ? 

The  language  of  this  Piece  is  corned  to  be  uncouth  ; and,  we  may 
add,  very  ungrammatical  too. — As  to  the  fagacious  Writer’s  knack 
at  explanation, — which  he  often  attempts ; the  Reader  may  have 
a fufficient  fpecimen  of  it,  in  the  following  fhort,  but  entire , 
Sentence,  copied  from  p.  9,  where  he  fays,  in  expreis  words, — ‘ In- 

* ward  fignifies  upwards,  and  outward  iignifies  downwards.’ 

Art.35.  An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Dijfertati on  on  the  Boot  of 
fob,  giving  a farther  Account  of  the  Book  of  Ecclefajles.  To  which 

is  added,  a Reply  to  fome  Notes  of  the  late  D n cf 

B 1,  in  his  new  Edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  tdc. 

Vol.  2.  Part  2.  By  the  Author  of  the  Critical  Difler- 
tation.  8vo.  1 s.  Law  & Co. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Critical  DilTertation  on  the  book  of  Job, 
we  have  the  following  paffage, — ‘ If  we  may  judge  from  internal 
‘ characters,  (and  we  have  no  other  light  to  go  by  where  hi  (lory  is 
‘ filent,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  fo  various)  I think  it 

* will  appear  probable  to  thofe  who  conftder  the  matter  with  atten- 

* tion,  that  this  furpriftng  book  called  Ecclefiaftes,  or  the  Preacher, 

* and  delivered  to  us  in  the  form  of  a fermon,  is  indeed  a fermon 
‘ preached  bv  Solomon,  but  long  after  his  death.  I mean,  that  it 

* was  compoied  out  cf  Solomon’s  remains,  and  had  this  form  and 

* title  given  to  it  by  thofe  that  were  appointed  to  revife  and  p'u- 
‘ blilh  them.  Among  whom  the  Prophet  Ifaiah,  if  1 miftake  not, 

* hath  left  us  a little  mark  pf  his  own  hand-writing,  at  the  con- 

* glofion  of  the  Book,  for  thofe  who  are  capable  judges  of  it. 

Our  Author,  jn  this  Appendix,  offers  feveral  things  in  fupport  of 

his  conjecture.  There  is  fomething  in  the  title  of  the  Book,  he 
ob{erves,twhich  is  very  arnigraatical.  The  werdsof  the  Preacher,  the  Son 
ef  David.  Ring  of  dev  •fata::.  But  the  word  for  Preacher  (viz.  Koe- 

■ "'■■■■  " . Uth) 
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ktb)  is  feminine.  And  yet  it  appears  plain  that  Solomon  is  here  the 
Preacher  or  the  Preacherefs : this  has  greatly  embarrafled  the  interpre- 
ters and  commentators.  But  according  to  our  A uthor,  the  whole  myiiery 
of  this  title  is  cleared  up  by  fuppofing,  that  the  foul  of  Solomon 
in  his  feparate  Hate  is  here  introduced  as  the  Preacher.  It  is  Solo- 
mon, we  are  told,  fubfifting  in  his  feparate  foul  or  fpirit  (the  nepheft 
or  ruach,  both  which  are  feminine,  and  fo  agree  with  the  title  Ko~ 
heletb)  that  is  here  reprefented  as  the  Speaker. 

The  aphorifms  and  reffeftioos  which  we  meet  with  are  Solomon’s. 

And  the  work  of  the  Colleftors  was  only  to  form  them  into  fuch  a 
book  as  this,  and  fo  give  it  the  title  of  a public  fermon  or  oration ; 
wherein  this  wife  King  is  represented  as  ftill  fpeaking  to  his  people, 
and  inftrufting  them  after  his  death. — There  are  feveral  marks  to 
convince  us,  our  Author  obferves,  that  this  was  a fermon  preached 
by  Solomon  long  after  his  death. — He  /peaks  of  himfelf  as  one 
that  had  formerly  exifted,  and  had  reigned  in  Jerufalem,  (hap.  1. 

1 2.  I the  Preacher  was  king  over  Ifrael  in  Jerufalem  ; an  expneC- 
•iron  that  cannot  be  underftood  with  any  propriety  of  one  that  was  dill 
reigning. — He  often  tells  us  of  the  things  that  he  had  fecn  done 
under  the  fun.  A phrafe  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  occurs  near 
thirty  times  in  this  little  book,  and  no  where  elie  in  all  the  Bible. 

And  no  wonder,  fince  it  exaftly  fuits  the  Hate  of  one  who  had 
been  removed  from  the  bufy  feene  of  this  World,  and  wbofe  fua 
was  now  gone  down  upon  him. — We  have  in  this  book  feveral  de- 
tached fentences  very  inltruftive  in  themfelves,  bat  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  great  relation  to  the  main  f'ubjeft  of  the  bodk,  tier 
any  vifible  connexion  with  what  went  immediately  before  or  after. 
Thefe  then  it  is  reafonable  to  fappofe,  might  be  placed  here  for 
their  excellency,  and  merely  with  an  intention  to  preferve  them. — 

■ The  relerve  With  which  a future  Hate  is  here  fpoken  of,  is  another 
particular  of  Come  moment,  which  is  cleared  up  to  us  by  takifig  the 
book  in  this  light.  For  furely  it  would  have  been  very  wrong  to 
have  made  Solomon  give  any  defeription  of  the  condition  of  foals 
in  the  other  world,  fince  it  is  left  as  a thing  uncertain  what  was  his 
own  date  there. 

But  the  principal  proof  that  thefe  are  obfervariofis  of  Ring  Solo- 
mon, put  into  this  form  by  the  Revifors  and  Editors  of  his  remains, 
our  Author  draws  from  the  eleventh  verfe  of  the  twelfth  chapter, 

1 which,  in  our  tranilation,  he  Ihys,  is  a mere  riddle.  In  Ofder  to 
find  its  meaning  and  connexion  with  the  context,  he  cOniiders  the 
laft  fix  verfes  of  Ecclefiaftes  in  their  order ; but  as  there  is  a good 
deal  of  criticifm  here  upon  the  original  text,  we  fhall  pafs  Over  whax 
he  fays.  The  meaning  of  the  eleventh  verfe,  we  are  told,  is  literally  1 

thus — ’The  words  of  the  wife  are  as  goads,  or  as  if  planted  with  briars : 
the  colleSors , or  tbofe  ( wbrfe  office  it  is  to  collcS  them ) are  gi’ven  from 
the  one  Shepherd,  uiz..  God. 

4 Thus  I have  endeavoured,’  continues  our  Author,  ‘ to  explain 
‘ the  fix  lalt  verfes  of  this  book. — And  now  to  recapitulate  what  has 
4 been  obferved. — From  the  view  that  we  have  taken  of  thefe  verfes, 

4 I fuppofe  it  appears  plain,  that  they  are  no  other  than  an  e/i- 
4 bogus  added  to  this  fermon  by  the  colleftors  of  King  Solomon's 

3 remains. — < 
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* remains. — That  thefe  collectors  were  probably  the  fame  with 
‘ thofe  called  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  Prov.  xxv.  1.  who  made  a 

* new  addition  to  the  book  of  Proverbs. — That  thefe  men  of  He- 

* zekiah,  befide  their  being  authorized  or  commiflioned  by  him, 

* mult  have  been  qualified  for  this  high  office  by  the  one  great 

* Shepherd,  Mailer  and  Teacher,  God.  One  Prcphet  at  leal!  di- 

* vinely  infpired,  and  well  known  to  be  fuch,  muft  have  been  join- 

* ed  in  the  commiffion.  And  who  more  likely  to  be  fo,  and  to 
‘ have  the  fuperintendency  of  the  whole,  than  that  great  Prophet, 

* who  lived  and  flourilhed  in  Hezekiah’s  reign,  and  wrote  the  ails 

* or  hiftory  of  that  King,  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  V 

As  this  fuppofition,  according  to  our  Author,  is  highly  reafon- 
able  in  itfelf,  fo  could  we  find  any  thing  to  corroborate  it  in  the 
book  before  us,  but  efpecially  any  little  mark  of  the  hand- writing 
of  this  great  prophet  in  the  epilogus  annexed,  this,  he  imagines, 
would  give  a ftrong  confirmation  to  the  whole  of  his  conjedure. 
Now  one  fuch  mark,  he  thinks,  there  is,  and  he  fubmits  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  and  curious.  It  depends  upon  the  explica- 
tion he  has  given  of  that  obfeure  claufe,  c.  xii.  ver.  1 1.  If  we  read  it,— 
as  if  planted  with  briars — (and  there  is  no  other  reading  or  conftrudion, 
he  fays,  but  what  is  highly  irregular  and  abfurd)  it  is  very  remark* 
able,  that  the  word  Jhamir  occurs  no  lefs  than  eight  times  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  and  is  conllantly  put  for  a briar : whereas  in 
the  other  Prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  who  all  ufe  the 
word,  though  each  but  once,  it  is  as  conllantly  put  for  another 
pointed  thing,  though  of  a different  kind,  viz.  an  adamant  or  dia- 
mond. Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  refearches  of  this  kind,  our 
Author  perfuades  himfelf,  will  fee  fomething  in  this  proof  which  is 
not  to  be  defpifed. — How  far  it  is  fatisfaftory  we  Ihall  not  take 
upon  us  to  determine. 

In  regard  to  the  Reply,  Sec.  which  is  annexed  to  this  Appendix, 
it  relates,  principally,  to  the  abufive,  illiberal  language,  which  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  in  his  new  edition  of  that  work,  has 
sad  upon  our  Author,  and  to  fome  controverted  points  of  fmall  im- 
portance to  the  generality  of  readers. 


ERRATA  in  our  lajl  Appendix. 

Page  553,  art.  19,  1.  2,  for  vents,  r.  events.  In 'the  Table  of  Articles 
p.  vi.  column  z,  for  Pike,  his  feripture  account  of  juftifying  faith, 
r.  a Letter  to  Mr.  Pike,  on  that  fubjed.  In  the  Index,  for  Sterne, 
Dr.  r.  Sterne,  Mr. 

E R R A T A in  July  Review,  viz. 

Page  36,  l.g,  after  the  word  under,  inlert,  her.  P.  58,  I.  18,  for 
r.  EjfMjKOT.  P.  59,  1.  5,  after  Odes,  place  a comma,  in- 
llead  of  the  full-point.  P.82,  art.  4,  1.  13,  for  Pike’s  Scripture 
Account  of  Juftifying  Faith,  correfil  as  above  noted  in  the  Errata 
of  our  laft  Appendix,  P.  83,  art.  13, 1. 13,  for  Oxford,  r.  Orford. 
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A Syjfem  of  the  Principles  cf  the  Law  of  Scotland.  By  Georgd 
Wallace,  Advocate.  Vol.  I.  Folio,  il.  5 s.  in  Boards.- 
Millar. 

WE  have  the  pleafure  to  learn,  from  the  Introduction 
to  this  very  ingenious  and  extenfive  volume,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  an  Author  as  yet  at  the  early  period  of  life : 
a circumftance  which  greatly  enhances  his  merit,  and,  in  the 
eye  of  candour,  extenuates  any  defect  that  may  be  found  in 
his  performance.  It  is  a proof  of  great  power  of  Mind,  and 
unremitted  vigour  of  Application,  to  have  fo  quickly  amaf, 
fed  fuch  a fund  of  knowlege:  but  it  is  ftill  a higher  fubj 
of  applaufe,  to  have  made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  fuch  various  and 
extenfive  erudition.  Indeed,  he  mull  have  been  confcious 
of  fuperior  talents,  who  could,  fo  early  venture  to  form  a 
plan  fo  vaft  and  comprehenfive,  as  to  require  all  the  lights 
which  Philofophy,  Hiftory,  Jurifprudence,  and  Literature  are 
capableof  furnifhing.  for  a young  Writer  even  to  mifcarry, 
in  fo  bold  and  arduous  an  enterprize,  would  not  be  inglo- 
rious : and  how  much  greater  is  it  then,  like  our  Author,  to’ 
add  confpicuous  merit  in  the  execution,  to  the  honour  of  the' 
defign  ? What  may  we  not  exped  from  the  riper  producti- 
ons of  a Genius  who  is  already  capable  of  exhibiting  fuch  a 
fample  of  his  abilities  ? 

We  do  notpropofe  to  give  an  account  feriatim  of  the  Work 
before  us,  fince  the  titles  are  fo  numerous,  that  fuch  a defwn 
Vfflfc.  XXIII,  O would 
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would , carry  us  beyond  our  prefcribed  limits.  We  are  ftrtfi- 
ble,  moreover,  that  a particular  criticifm  on  a treatife  relpe£t- 
ing  the  Laws  of  Scotland , would  be  unintelligible  to  the 
greateft  part  of  our  Engltjh  Readers,  and  confequcntly  urv- 

f rateful.  But  as  the  learned  Author  has  traced  the  Seotilh 
.aws  back  to  their  fource,  and  drawn  the  principles  of  Law 
in  general,  penitus  ex  intima  Philofophia , as  Cicero  exprefies  it, 
we  (hall  therefore,  after  giving  a general  view  of  his  fyftem, 
confine  our  animadverfions  to  Such  parts  as  may  afford  amufe- 
nfeht  and  information  to  the  ftudiotis  and  philofophic. 

% t 

We  would,  however,  previoufly  recommend  the  ftudy  of 
the  Scotifh  Law  to  our  Englifh  Lawyers  and  Legislators. 
They  will  find  that,  in  many  inftances,  it  adheres  more 
ftrictly  to  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  than  ours  ; but  they  will 
perceive,  nevertheless,  that,  in  various  particulars,  elpecially 
fuch  as  concern  the  bonos  mores  of  the  Subject,  it  deferves  our 
imitation,  under  certain  reftrictions.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
legcd  at  the  fame  time,  however,  that  our  Northern  Coun- 
trymen may  likewife  borrow  from  us,  with  great  advantage 
to  their  Code. 

Otir  Author,  after  an  Introduction,  in  which  he  traces  the 
progrefs  of  Law  from  the  primaeval  (late  of  mankind,  divides 
his  work  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  con- 
tains the  firft  only.  Each  part  is  divided  into  a number  of 
books,  and  each  book  into  a number  of  titles.  The  firft 
book  treats  of  the  word  Law — of  the  Law  of  Nature  mate- 
rial—of  the  Law  of  Nature  intelligent — of  the  internal  and 
abfolute  Reafons  on  which  moral  Obligation  is  founded — of 
the  confequences  which  dutiful  conduCt  has  in  procuring  the 
efteem,  the  love,  and  the  favour  of  the  world ; and  of  the 
patrimonial  advantages  which  naturally  flow  from  it — Of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ; and  of  the  connexion  which 
the  belief  of  his  exiffence  has  with  moral  Obligation  — Of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ; and  of  the  proof  brought  from  it 
of  moral  Obligation — Of  the  Law  of  Nations— Of  the  Ci- 
vil Law. 

The  Second  book  treats  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Power 
of  Scotland — Of  the  Subjects  of  Scotland — Of  public  and 
private  Law — Of  written  Law;  and  of  the  written  Law  of 
Scotland — Cf  cuftomary  Law — Of  the  ObjeCIs  of  Law. 

Pctfons  and  Things  are  the  fubjecls  of  the  third  book; 
which  is  branched  out  into  various  Subdivisions : but  thefc 
wc  forbear  to  enumerate,  as  being  more  material  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Lawyers  than  Philofopbers. 

The 
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The  fourth  book  concerns  the  Inftitution  of  Marriage — 
the  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Hufband  and  Wife — the  Dif- 
folution  of  Marriage;  and  many  other  fubdivifions,  which 
we  fupprefs  for  the  reafons  above  affigned. 

The  fifth  book  regards  the  Legitimacy  of  Children — the 
Duties,  Rights,  and  Obligations  of  Parents  and  Children  — 
Baftards.  The  fixth  treats  of  T utory ; and  the  many  vari- 
ous branches  which  arife  from  that  head.  The  feventh,  re- 
lates to  Reftitution,  and  its  feveral  fubdivifions.  The  eighth, 
concerns  Donations ; with  the  relative  titles.  The  ninth 
and  laft,  treats  of  Delinquencies — of  Injuries ; and  the  fe- 
veral titles  which  fall  under  thofe  heads. 

In  the  Introdu&ion  our  Author  obferves,  with  good  rea- 
fon,  that  the  firft  man  mull  have  proceeded  out  of  the  hand 
that  made  him,  in  a ftate  more  perfeift  than  that  in  which 
infants  are  at  prefent  born.  But,  he  adds,  the  capabilities  of 
which  his  nature  is  poflefied,  could  not  alone  have  fecured 
the  exiftence  of  the  kind.  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  every 
thing  with  which  he  was  furrounded,  he  might  either  have 
fwallowed  fome  noxious  food,  or  fallen  a prey  to  the  venom, 
ferocity,  or  carnivorous  difpofition  of  the  beafts  of  the  field  ; 
or  been  drowned  in  the  firft  ftream  which  prefented  itfelf  to 
his  view.  Amidft  thefe  accidents,  to  which  he  was  at  every 
turn  expofed,  it  is  probable  that  a few  hours  would  have  put 
a period  to  his  exiftence.  The  number,  therefore,  of  hu- 
man "kind  which  exift  at  prefent,  proves  that  the  Creator  mult 
either  have  himfelf  tended  the  firft  man,  or  endowed  him  by 
his  immediate  agency,  with  fomething  analogous  to  that  know- 
lege,  which,  we  find,  can  be  acquired  only  by  experience. 

He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  origin  of  focial  Life.  The 
affections,  he  remarks,  which  man  has  for  his  kind,  would 
not  have  been  made  conftituent  parts  of  his  nature,  had  the 
Deity  intended  to  leave  it  to  accident  to  determine  concerning 
the  ftate  in  which  he  fhould  live. 

It  is  impofiible,  he  continues,  for  one  to  be  afraid  of  an  ob- 
je£t  which  he  knows  not  to  be  terrible;  fear  implying  in  all 
cafes,  an  antecedent  opinion  formed  concerning  the  object  of 
it.  A man,  therefore,  who  had  never  feen  any  of  his  own 
kind,  would  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  Philofophers, 
fly  from  another  whom  he  faw  making  towards  him  ; becaufe 
he  could  not  know  that  he  had  any  tiling  to  fear  from 
him.  From  hence,  he  concludes,  that  focial  life  began  at 
that  inftant  at  which  the  two  firft  of  human  kind  caft  their 
eyes  on  each  other. 

O 2 We 
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We  muft  confefs,  however,  that  our  Author’s  reafoning  in 
this  refpect,  is  as  little  fatisfaclory  as  that  of  the  Philofopher 
Montefquieu,  whofe  attacks  he  controverts.  Montefquieu, 
wc  well  remember,  oppofcs  the  fentiments  of  Hobbes,  who 
fuppofes  man  by  nature  in  a ftate  of  war.  The  French  Phi- 
lofopher, on  the  other  hand,  reprefents  man  as  a timid  animal, 
who,  if  he  had  never  feen  any  of  his  own  kind,  would  na- 
turally fly  from  another  who  approached  him.  Our  Author 
differs  from  both,  and  imagines  that  man,  led  by  the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart,  c would  feel  a longing  after  fomething 

* which  he  had  never  beheiu ; and  on  the  firft  approach  of 
‘ one  of  his  own  kind,  would  immediately  recognize  this  to 

* be  the  objedf  which  alone  would  fatisfy  his  defires.’ 

In  truth,  neither  of  the  three  feem,  to  us,  to  have  confi- 
dered  this  point  with  fufficient  accuracy  and  precifion  ; and 
their  conclufions,  bein';  too  general,  prove  nothing.  If  we 
confider  mankind  collectively,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  faid, 
that  man  is,  by  nature,  either  timid,  or  prone  to  war,  or  in- 
clined to  be  focial  and  affectionate,  though  each  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  individuals  among  the  human  kind.  Individuals 
of  the  human  fpecies  are  by  Nature  framed  with  different  fa- 
culties and  difpofitions.  Some  are  penetrating  and  fagacious, 
others  ftupid  and  undifeerning  : fomelufty  and  robuff,  others 
comparatively  weak  and  flender : feme  meek  and  referred, 
others  forward  and  ferocious.  Add  to  this,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  mod  men  are  ftrongly  marked  in  their  countenances. 
We  read  of  men  in  hiftory  who  have  awed  even  bloody  aflaf- 
fins  by  the  foie  terror  of  their  afpedl.  The  Gaul  who  came 
with  an  intent  to  kid  Marius,  wasfo  terrified  only  by  his  look, 
that  he  flew  from  him,  and  declared  he  had  no  power  to  hurt 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benignity  and  ferenity  of  Au- 
guftus’s  countenance,  produced  the  fame  effect  in  a ruffian 
who  had  a defign  cf  throwing  him  from  a precipice : and 
Suetonius  tells  us,  that  they  on  whom  he  looked  ffedfaftly. 
Were  obliged  to  turn  away  their  eyes,  as  if  the  fun  had  {hone 
in  their  faces. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  a Marius  and  a Sardanapalus  in  a ftate 
of  nature,  to  have  been  the  two  firft  of  human  race,  who 
caft  their  eyes  on  each  other,  we  {ball  conclude  that  the  latter 
would  naturally  {brink  and  fly  from  the  former ; but  this 
would  prove  nothing  with  refpecl  to  the  general  ftate  of  the 
queftion : for  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  the  weak  and  pufillanimous,  would  avoid  the  daring 
and  robuff,  till  experience  taught  the  former,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  latter.  We  cannot  wholly 
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agree  with  our  Author,  that  ‘ it  is  impoflible  for  one  to  be 
* afraid  of  an  obje&  which  he  knows  not  to  be  terrible.’ 
Indeed  this  argument  cannot  be  applied  to  man  in  a Hate  of 
nature : for,  in  truth,  it  is  by  experience,  and  from  inter- 
courfe  in  fociety,  that  we  know  objects  not  to  be  terrible, 
which  prima  facie  bear  fuch  an  appearance.  But  how  great  a 
part  of  mankind,  efpecially  among  the  tender  fex,  are  afraid 
ot  objects  which,  from  experience,  they  know  are  not  ter- 
rible? How  many  men,  otherwife  bold  and  courageous, 
tremble  at  the  fight  even  of  domeftic  animals  ? Obje&s  there- 
fore may,  to  particular  minds,  appear  terrible,  though 
they  have  nothing  terrific  in  their  own  nature.  In  fadt, 
however,  vve  fometimes  meet  with  individuals  among  our  own 
Ipecies  who  have  fomething  unfocial,  forbidding,  and  horrid 
in  their  afpedt,  which  raifes  in  us  fuch  an  averiion  to,  and 
dread  of  their  perfons,  that  we  naturally  fly  from  their  fo- 
ciety : aitd  how  much  more  ftrongly  Ihould  we  be  affected, 
if  we  fuppol'e  ourfelves  in  a ftate  of  nature,  and  fuch  an  ob- 
ject to  be  the  firit  of  our  kind  on  whbm  w'e  caft  our  eyes  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  any  general  con-. 
clufion  can  be  inferred  from  the  firft  meeting  of  two  indivi- 
duals in  a ftate  of  nature  ; neither  can  we  date  the  origin  of 
focial  life  from  fuch  meeting.  For  if  two  of  unequal  force 
and  different  difpofitions  met,  confcicus  inferiority  would 
render  the  weaker  timid  : if  we  fuppofe  them  both  equally, 
ferocious,  they  would  live  in  a ftate  of  war.  In  either  cafe, 
we  find  their  natures  averfc  from  fociety  : and,  in  our  opi- 
nion, focial  life  firft  began,  when  two  of  difpofitions  nearly 
congenial,  and  of  mild  and  focial  affections,  met  together ; 
two  fuch,  would  be  drawn  towards  each  other  by  a natural 
and  irrcfiftable  propenfity,  and  would  unite  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  others  of  oppoftte  and  unfocial  natures*. 

Our  Author  proceeds  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  Law  from 
the  firft  patriarchal  jurifdidtion,  to  the  origin  of  civil  inftitu- 
tions.  By  degrees,  he  obferves,  the  mind  of  man  would  ex- 
pand ; lie  would  becin  to  think;  his  genius  would  ex- 
ert itfelf ; difeoveries  would  be  made  ; commerce  would  be 
extended  ; the  wants  of  men  would  be  multiplied  ; their  in- 

* In  truth,  however,  an  ah/olute  Hate  of  nature,  fuch  as,  for  the 
lake  of  argument,  is  above  defciibed,  is  meerly  hypothetical.  The 
natural  ftate,  hriclly  fpeaking,  muff  have  fucceeded  the  fuci  il.  The 
firft  acquaintance  which  man  probably  made  with  a male  of  his  own 
fpecics,  was  with  his  own  offspring.  When  families  feparated,  then, 
properly  fpeaking,  began  the  ftate  of  nature  : bccaufe  t ie  heads  of 
each  family  ac'.no.vleged  r.c  common  fuperior. 
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terefts  would  more  and  more  interfere ; and  government 
would  become  continually  a more  and  more  complicated 
matter. 

‘ Men  are  not,’  he  continues,  * in  fimple  times,  fufpicious 
4 of  one  another  ; the  fury  of  human  paffions,  and  the  wild-* 
4 nefs  of  ambition,  difcovcr  themfelves  by  degrees ; and  it 
4 would  not  enter  into  the  heads  of  the  firft  mortals,  that 
4 thofe  vefted  with  authority  would  ever  abufe  their  power. 
* Befides,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  pre-eminence  itbeftows 
4 on  thofe  poflefied  of  it , and  ambition  could  not  have  much 
4 influence  over  an  ignorant  people.  Every  one  would  take 
4 it  for  granted,  that  he  was  equal  to  every  other ; and  would 
4 not  dream  of  the  authority  which  men  acquire  by  the  mere 
4 poflefficn  of  power,  of  the  prejudices  which  it  creates  in 
4 their  favour,  or  of  the  difficulty  which  ever  attends  the  exe- 
4 cution  of  defigns  laid  for  ftripping  them  of  it.  Hence  an 
4 original  contradt  would  not  be  made  at  the  firft  inftitution 
4 of  Government  between  the  Governors  and  the  Governed  ; 
4 ideas  of  a conftitution  would  not  be  formed  ; the  reins 
4 would  be  put  raftily  into  the  hands  of  the  Magiftrate ; and 
4 they  would  not  define  either  the  limits  of  his  power,  or  the 
4 rules  which  he  fhould  obferve  in  the  exercife  of  it,  or  the 
4 meafures  of  fubmiffion  due  by  the  people.  The  power, 
4 therefore,  of  the  firft  Magiftrates  muft  have  been  arbitrary ; 
4 and  the  political  conftitution  of  the  moft  ancient  States, 
4 was  fixed  either  by  chance  or  by  force.  ^ 

4 But  thofe  veftod  with  this  arbitrary  power  were  men ; 
4 they  would  immediately  difeover  themfelves  to  be  fubjedt  to 
4 all  the  frailties,  paffions,  and  partialities  of  humanity ; and 
4 thofe  fubjedted  to  their  authority  would  foon  find  it  necef- 
4 fary  to  hinder  them  from  regulating  the  affairs  of  mankind 
4 by  their  caprices  alone.  They  would  therefore  think  of 
4 eftabliftiing  general  abftradt  rules,  by  which  every' cafe  might 
4 be  decided  ; and  thefe  rules,  which  are  the  laws,  could  be 
4 no  other  than  expreflions  of  their  original  notions  of  right 
4 and  wrong. 

4 Man  is  endowed  with  reafon ; his  natural  powers  were 
4 in  all  ages  the  fame ; and  he  %vould  in  moft  cafes  form  the 
4 fame  corelufions  from  the  fame  data.  But  his  firft  views 
4 are  ufually  narrow  and  imperfect,  becaufe  his  experience  is 
4 confined.  The  laws  therefore  enadted  by  the  firft  men, 
4 would  be  both  few  and  fimple ; they  would  relate  to  thofe 
4 particular  wrongs  alone,  which  they  wanted  immediately  to 
4 redrefs  by  them.  The  remote  confequences  of  cuftoms 
4 and  of  inftitutions  difeover  themfelves  by  degrees  alone ; 
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< and  newevils  Ajvould.l?ecpntinual]y  arifing  in  fociety.  Thus 

* new  regulations  .would  be  wanted  from  time  to  time ; fta- 
« tutes  would  be  multiplied ; abufes  would  be  corrected  ; and 

* legiflation  would  grow  without  end,  becaufe  it  would  at  Ifft 
‘ be  discovered  to  be  neceflary,  that  the  law  fluould  extend  to 

* every  contingency  inhuman  life. 

. ‘ I know  that  thofe  who  attend  not  to  the  multiplicity  of 

* human  affairs,  are  2pt  to  be  furprized  at  the  intricacy  of 
« Jurifprudence ; and  fome  have  been  found  even  among  the 
‘ learned,  who  being  themfelves  ignorant  of  the  reafons  which 
‘ .make  forms,  definitions,  and  rules  neceflary,  .have  futpeet- 
‘ ed  all  £0  have  proceeded  from  che  craft  of  Lawyers,  who 

* hfive  .rendered  the  law  ot  every  country  both  obicurq  gnd 

* p^rplexed?  in  order  to  add  to. their  own  importance,  and  to 
‘ ^nable  them  to  create  to  themfelves  immenfe  elfates  out  of 
‘ thefpoilsof  others.  The  truth  is,  that  {brutes  have  fotne- 

* times  been  drawn  carelefifiy ; but  a little  attention  wiH 

* ferve  to  {hew,  that  the  complicatenefs  of  Jurifprudence 

* hath  arifen  chiefly  from  neceflity,  and  from  the  nature  of 
‘ the  thing. 

* The  immediate  end  of  Law  is  the  fecuring  of  property ; 

« it  would  therefore  be  neceflary  firft  of  all  to  define  certain  . 

* criteria,  by  which  a thing  might  be  afeertained  to  be  the 
‘ property  of  an  individual.  Hence  divifions  and  fubdivilions 
‘ of  things  would  be  made ; titles  would  be  diftinguifhed ; 

‘ definitions  would  be  formed  concerning  the  methods  of  ac- 

* quiring,  of  retaining,  and  of  lofing  property ; and  rulfcs 
« would  be  ellablifhed  concerning  the  manner  of  transferring 

* it  from  one  to  another. 

* Every  right  which  one  has,  is  his  property ; the  law 

* would  therefore  be  obliged,  in  the  next  place,  to  afeertain 
‘ the, rights  of  men,  as  well  as  the  infringements  which  might 

* be  made  of  them.  Thus  long  difquifitions  would  be  made 

* concerning  the  actions  which  men  are,  and  thofe  which 

* they  are  not,  entitled  to  do ; and  occafion  would  be  given 

* to  the  dodtrine  concerning  their  conventions,  concerning 

* their  crimes,  and  concerning  the  confequences  which  they 
‘ ought  to  be  ordained  to  have. 

c But  experience,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  had  difeovered  al- 

* ready  the  numberlefs  inconveniencies  which  flow  from  al- 

* lowing  every  man  to  decide  concerning  his  own  right,  and 

* with  his  own  hand  to  do  juftice  tohimfelf.  Hence  it  would 

* be  necefiary  to  eftablifli  formal  methods  of  afeertaining 
‘ right,  and  of  jedrefiing  wrong;  and  Courts  of  Judicature 
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* would  be  ere&ed,  to  whofe  decifion  men  might  make  their 
4 appeal.  But  every  one  is  partial  in  his  own  favour  ; men 

* might  mifreprcfent  their  own  caufes  ; and  it  would  be  un- 
« juft  to  decide  concerning  one’s  right  upon  the  representation 
« of  his  adverfary  alone.  Hence  it  would  be  neceffary  to  fix 

* aprecife  manner  in  which  the  one  fhoujd  certify  the  other 

* that  he  has  made  his  appeal  to  the  Judge,  and  to  dlablifh 

* the  folemnities  which  parties  fhould  be  obliged  to  obferve  in 

* bringing  their  differences  before  him,  as  well  as  the  forma- 
4 lities  which  he  Ihould  obferve  in  proceeding  to  decide  them.  ■ 

4 But  the  decifion  of  a Judge  is  no  more  than  his  opinion, 

* and  could  not  alone  make  a right  effectual  to  the  perfon  in 

* whofe  favour  it  was  pronounced : the  next  ftep  therefore 
4 would  be  to  carry  his  decree  into  execution.  Thus  a new 
4 point  arifes  concerning  the  Officers  who  fhould  execute  the 
4 decrees  of  Judges,  and  the  formalities  which  fhould  be  ob- 

* ferved  in  the  execution  of  them. 

4 Commerce  would  increafe ; differences  would  grow  more 

* and  more  frequent ; and  one  Court  would  not  be  able  to 

* overtake  all  the  bufincfs  brought  before  it.  Hence  jurifdic- 
4 tions  would  be  diftinguifhed  ; Magiftrates  would  be  multi- 

* plied,  proper  departments  would  be  affigned  to  each  of  them} 
‘ and  it  would  be  necefTary  to  determine  with  precifion,  the 
4 powers,  the  rights,  and  the  difabilities  of  thefe. 

4 The  fecurity  of  property  is,  perhaps,  the  immediate  view 
‘ of  legiflation ; but  it  would  be  necelfary  for  it  to  aim  at 
4 other  ends.  The  preservation  of  the  morals  of  men,  the 

* improvement  of  their  minds,  and  the  difeharge  of  the  du- 

* tics  which  they  owe  to. the  Divinity  would  make  important 

* objects  of  the  attention  of  Lcgiilators.  Hence  religion 
4 would  be  eftablifhed,  Priefts  confecrated,  and  Schools  ere£t- 

* ed ; and  various  matters  would  fall  to  be  defined  relating 
4 to  thefe.  In  this  manner  the  law  would  find  itfelf  obligetj 
4 to  attend  minutely  to  all  the  interefts  of  human  kind  ; and 
4 the  points  which  it  would  have  occafion  to  determine,  would 
4 be  as  numerous  as  human  life  is  various. 

4 A Syftem,  therefore,  of  Law,  is  a treatife  concerning 
4 every  poffible  contingency  in  human  life.  Quicquid  agunt 
4 homines  nojlri  ejl  farrago  libelli.  But  the  infinitude  of  the 
4 fubjeefts  of  which  Jurisprudence  treats,  is  not  the  only  caufe 
4 of  its  intricacy.  Others  have  confpired  with  thofe  which 
4 have  been  mentioned,  to  render  it  perplexed.  It  is  feldom 
4 that  men,  who  have  taken  extenfive  views  of  human  life, 
f have  attended  to  the  effe&s  of  different  inftitutions,  and 
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* have  marked  the  confequences  of  every  paffion,  have  been 

* employed  to  compile  compleat  fyftetns  for  the  government 

* of  their  country ; Legiflation  has  in  all  nations  been  gra- 
dual ; and  Legiflators  attending  to  prefent  obje&s  alone, 

f have  been  both  ignorant  and  regardlefs  of  futurity.  Hence 
« Jurifprudence  muft  be  both  infinite,  and,  which  is  worfe, 
f imperfedt.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  men  to  abandon  their  an- 

* cient  cuftoms ; the  force  of  ftatutes  is  often  feeble ; and 
‘ the  ingenuity  of  vice  hath  eluded  the  fubtility  of  Lawyers.’ 

Thefe  deductions,  it  muft  be  allowed,  are  ingenious : but 
we  wilh  that  our  Author  had  been  more  minute  in  his  invefti- 
gation.  It  would  have  been  worth  his  enquiry,  to  have  exa- 
mined the  focial  ftate  with  more  precifion  ; likewife  to  have 
drawn  a more  perfect  lketch  of  the  firft  moft  probable  ftate  of 
Civil  Government,  and  to  have  traced  with  more  accuracy 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  three  diftindt  Branches  of  Power, 
the  legiflative,  judicial,  and  executive  ; to  have  confidered 
when  each  firft  took  place,  in  what  hands  they  were  original- 
ly depofited,  whence  their  prefent  diftribution  firft  arofe,  and 
what  are  their  diftindt  boundaries.  Such  an  examination, 
would  be  of  great  ufe  to  determine  their  refpedUye  limits, 
which  are  not  to  this  day  fo  clearly  afeertained  as  to  prevent 
difputes  about  jurifdidtion,  even  among  Members  of  the  fu- 
preme  Judicatory,  as  late  experience  evinces. 

The  intricacy  of  Jurifprudence,  as  our  Author  obferves,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  craft  of  Lawyers,  who  thereby 
confult  their  own  intereft  and  importance.  They  who  find 
fault  with  the  perplexity  of  our  laws,  do  not  confider,  that  it 
is  the  price  of  their  Liberty  and  Independence.  Legiflation 
muft  neceffarily  be  intricate  in  every  free  State,  but  efpecially 
in  a commercial  one,  like  ours  j in  which  it  is  rendered  com- 
plicate by  providing  againft  every  probable  contingency,  that 
as  little  as  poffible,  may  be  left  to  the  diferetionary  decifion 
of  the  Judges,  whereby  their  importance,  in  fadl,  is  greatly 
leffened.  But  as  cafes  now  and  then  arife  in  which  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Law  is  doubtful,  there  will  Hill  remain 
fome  room  for  the  exercife  of  arbitrary  Judgment.  As  fuch 
cafes,  however,  are  never  determined  but  upon  deliberate  and 
mature  confultation,  the  refolutions  thereupon  become  efta- 
blifhed  Precedents , which  ferve  as  guides  on  all  fimilar  occa- 
fions : and  though  men  of  more  imagination  than  judgment 
have  ridiculed  and  condemned  the  adherence  to  Precedents , 
yet  men  of  thought  will  perceive,  that  they  ferve  to  prevent 
error  and  confufion,  by  checking  the  vague  and  partial  deci- 
fions  of  Judges,  who  cannot  fafely  overrule  former  dccifions 
founded  on  given  principles,  without  proving  thole  principles 
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to  be  erroneous,  or  that  the  cafes  materially  vary.  Our  nu* 
merous  reports,  therefore,  which  may  be  cqnfidered  as  (he 
Refpcnfa  Prudentum , are  not  without  their  ufe. 

After  a fhort  abftract  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Scetilh  Law, 
®ur  Author  proceeds  to  thp  profecution  of  his  fyftem : and 
&rft  he  enters  upon  a definition  of  the  word  Law. 

* A Law,’  favs  he,  ‘ may  be  defined  to  he  a rule,  -which 

* either  is  or  ought  to  be  conpantly  obferved.'  This,  however, 
is  rather  adefinition  of  Law  in  the  abftradl,  than  of  the  ge- 
neral term  Law.  He  feems  to  have  partly  explained  what 
is  meant  by  a Law,  but  it  ftill  remains  to  be  confidered  what 
we  are  to  underftand  by  the  complex  term  Law,  token  by  it- 
Jfilf}  which  is  the  thing  to  be  defined.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
only  general  definition  he  has  met  with,  is  in  Montcfquieu, 
which  he  juftly  condemns  as  inaccurate.  Our  Author,  how- 
ever, has  not  confidered,  that  Montcfquieu’s  ft  a definition 
not  of  Law,  but  of  Laws ; and  if  he  had  attended,  with  his 
ufual  accuracy,  he  would  have  perceived,  that  the  latter  con- 
veys a different  idea  from  the  former.  But,  in  truth,  he 
plight  have  recollected,  that  many  general  definitions  have 
been  given  of  the  word  Law.  Plato,  Cicero,  and  fame  of 
our  old  Engliih  Lawyers  have  defined  it : but  the  moft  fatif- 
fadlory  'one  we  remember  to  have  read,  is  that  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Finch*,  who  fays — “ Law  ft  an  art  of  well  ordering  a 
“ Civil  Society.”  This  fimple  definition,  in  fact,  compre- 
hends that  given  by  our  Author,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  civil 
inftitutions ; for  there  is  no  well  ordering  of  civil  fociety, 
without  preferibing  ‘ rules  which  ought  to  be  conllantly  ob- 

* ferved we  mult  add,  that  whenever  the  word  Law  ft 
ufed  by  itfelf,  it  regards  civil  inftitutions  alone : and  cannot 

• Puffendorf  likewife  has  given  the  following  definition  of  the 
word  La-w.  ‘ Lex  efi  Dicrttum , quo  Jufener  fibi  fubjeSium  obliyat, 

■ ut  ad  Ijlius  Freefcriptum,  Axioms  fuas  <imf>onat.'  This  definition, 
however,  is  liable  to  the  fame  objection  with  our  Author’s  : for  it  is 
rather  a definition  of  a Law.  than  of  the  complex  term  Law.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  think  that  Puffendorf  has  better  defined  what  is  meant 
by  a Law,  than  our  Author : for  to  fay,  that  it  is  * a Rule  wliich  is  or 
‘ ought  to  be  conllantly  obferved,’  is  not  to  make  a fufficient  dillinc- 
tion  between  Let  .and  Cenfilium , which,  we  remember,  Puffendorf 
has  accurately  diftinguilhed.  Every  good  precept  recommended  by 
way  of  advice,  is,  ‘ a Rule  which  is  or  ought  to  be  conllantly  ob- 

* lerved.’  But  our  idea  of  a Laiu  goes  farther.  For  by  a Law  we 
mean,  “ a Rule  which  fome  Superior  has  power  to  oblige  others,  in 
11  fubjeftion  to  him,  to  obferve  ” 

Grotius  likewife  gives  a definition  of  Law  much  to  the  fame  effeCt 
with  our  Author’s,  though  more  comprehenfive.  Law,  fiys  he,  is 
Rigula  ailuum  maralium  obltgatu  ad  Id  quid  Retlum  ejl. 

then 
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then  properly  be  defined  to  be  44  a Rule,  &c.  fine*  it  is  ra- 
ther the  art  which  preferibes  rules.  We  Aiould  not  have 
taken  fuch  particular  notice  of  this  trifling  inaccuracy,  but 
that,  as  our  Author  juftlv  remarks,  we  cannot  be  too  minute 
and  precife  in  fubjefts  of  this  nature  ; fince  inaccurate  and 
imperfect  definitions  may  involve  the  young  and  inoemfiflerate, 
in  endlefs  perplexity  and  error. 

After  fome  very  juft  and  ingenious  observations  on  the  Laws 
of  Nature , both  material  and  intelligent,  which  divisions, 
for  reafons  we  have  above  ailigned,  do  not  in  ftrU&nefs  fall 
under  the  general  title.  Law,  our  Author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  moral  and  religious  obligations  for  the  oWarvamce  of  the 
Law  of  Nature.  From  bis  fentiments  on  thefc  fiibje&s,  ha 
appears,  not  without  reafon,  to  he  an  admirer  of  Lord  Shaft f- 
bury’s  Philofophy,  and  at  the  fame  time  a ftrenuous  advocate 
for  Stoical  virtue.  We  do  not  remember  any  one  Stoicafl 
principle  which  he  has  not  adopted  and  defended ; except 
that  he  allows  bodily  pain  to  be  an  evil.  He  exprefles,  in- 
deed, fome  fear  left  he  fhould  have  ventured  too  far  in  defend- 
ing this  fyftem,  and  feems  apprehenfive  left  the  men  of  the 
world  fhould  give  contemptuous  fmiles  at  his  do&rines.  He 
need  not,  however,  regard  whether  fuch  men  frown  or  (mile. 
The  good  and  wife  will  always  confider  an  extravagance  .of 
virtue  as  an  amiable  excefs,  arid  an  error  on  that  fide  will  be 
the  laft  they  would  wifli  to  reiftify. 

Neverthelefs,  man  being  born  an  aftive  as  well  as  con- 
templative Being,  fpeculative  notions  of  virtue  may  beftrain- 
ed  to  fuch  unattainable  heights,  as  to  difcourage  men  from 
purfiiing  what  is  eafily  practicable  ; and  ftoical  apathy  may 
be  inculcated  to  that  degree,  as  to  ftifle  the  generous  paifions 
of  the  foul,  and  check  that  vigour  and  activity  which  man, 
as  a member  of  fociety,  feems  born  to  exert.  It  becomes  us, 
therefore,  to  diftinguifh  properly  between  fophiftical  refine- 
ments, and  pra&icai  truths. 

Thus  when  our  Author,  after  the  Stoics,  tells  us,  that 
‘ external  things  are  not  only  indifferent,  but  that  we  bid 

* fairer  to  be  happy  without  them  than  with  them. — That  vir- 
4 tue  is  naturally  and  necejfarily  the  caufe  of  happinefs. — And 

* that  the  quantity  of  real  happinefs  enjoyed  by  every  one, 
‘ bears  uniformly  a proportion  to  his  merit,’  our  own  feel- 
ings, to  which  he  appeals,  contradict  his  propofitions.  We 
agree  with  him  and  Lord  Shaftlbury,  that  ‘ virtue  itfelf  is  ef- 
4 fentially  a real  good,  and  vice  is  effentially  a real  ill and 
we  admit,  that  the  latter  is  necejfarily  the  caufe  of  mifery  ; but 
we  cannot  allow  .that  the  former,  e convcrfo , is  necejfarily  the 
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taufe  of  happinefs.  This  is  true  alone  with  refpe£t  to  the 
objetfts  of  our  free  agency  ; and  only  proves,  that  no  actions 
of  our  own,  but  fuch  as  are  virtuous,  can  promote  our  happi- 
nefs. But  it  is  falfe  to  fay,  that  our  happinefs  docs  not,  in 
feme  meafure,  depend  on  circumftances  without  us.  Man, 
as  a focial  Being,  is  affe&ed  by  a variety  of  connections, 
which  occafionally  contribute  to  his  felicity  or  uneafinefs. 
The  ties  of  conlanguinity,  affinity,  and  friendfhip,  operate 
to  different  ends,  and  at  times  difturb  his  peace,  or  increafe 
his  fatisfaCtion.  Our  Author  himfelf  defines  happinefs  to  be 
* properly  aftate  in  which  the  mind  feels  no  uneafinefs  and 
will  any  one  fay,  that  a profligate  offspring  will  give  no  un- 
eafinefs to  a virtuous  parent  ? Will  any  one  fay,  that  a good 
and  innocent  wife,  will  feel  no  uneafinefs  if  wedded  to  a 
wicked  and  abandoned  hufband  ? Will  any  one  fay,  that  it 
is  no  uneafinefs  to  be  witnefs  to  the  diftreffes  of  a beloved 
friend,  whom  we  cannot  relieve  ? Are  not  thefe  daily,  nay 
hourly,  fources  of  inquietude  ? And  as  virtuous  minds  have 
generally  the  moft  exquifite  fenfibility,  are  not  fuch,  under 
thefe  circumftances,  moft  peculiarly  uneafy  and  wretched  ? 


Even  with  refpeCl  to  thofe  things  which  arc  more  ftriCBy 
called  externals , we  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  fo  in- 
different as  our  Author  would  reprefent  them.  We  readily, 
acknowlege  riches , or  a large  fortune,  not  to  be  effential  to 
happinefs : but  we  cannot  go  fo  far  with  our  Author  as  to 
lay,  that  ‘ a virtuous  man,  who  lives,  may  be  happy  with 
*.  the  eftate  which  he  has.’ — -.That  ‘ to  a philofophic  mind, 
*■  the  way  in  which  he  gets  a fubfiftcnce,  is  of  little  import- 
‘ ance,  provided  it  be  honeft.’  We  grant  him,  indeed,  that 
‘ many  a beggar  is  Very  happy.’  But  it  does  not,  therefore 
fallow,  that  ‘ every  man  may,  as  long  as  he  lives,  be  faid  to 
* have  enough,  fince  he  is  fubfifted.’  In  difeuffing  thefe 
points,  we  fhould  confider  men’s  different  educations  and  ha- 
bits of  life.  One  bred  up  to  beggary,  may,  it  is  true,  be 
happy,  as  a Beggar  : but  one  who  has  lived  in  affluent  cir- 
^cumffances,  would  not,  however  virtuous,  fupport  fuch  a 
ftate  without  uneafinefs.  One  born  to  flavery  may  be  happy 
as  a Have;  but  one  who  has  felt  the  bleffings  of  Liberty, 
would  not  endure  flavery  without  uneafinefs : for  our  Author 
himfelf  allows,  that  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death  : 
neither  can  every  man  who  is  fubfifted,  be  faid  to  have  enough, 
becaufe  he  lives  ; for  though  what  he  has  may  fuffice  to  pre- 
ferve  his  immediate  exiftence,  yet  it  may  be  fo  fcanty,  or  fo 
unfuitable  to  his  nature,  that  he  may  hourly  pine  and  wafte 
away,  for  want  of  more  plentiful  or  proper  nourifhment. 
In  rnort,  to  fay  that  every  man  maybe  happy  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances, 
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cumftances,  is  the  Enthufiafm  of  Philofophy.  Riches  are  in- 
different, but  Necejfaries  are  not : and  though  the  former  is 
an  indeterminate  expreflion,  yet  the  latter  admits  of  precifion. 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  our  Author,  that  ‘ Power  is 

* rather  an  111  than  a Good.’  It  is  apt,  he  fays,  to  produce 
pride  and  vanity,  and  raife  many  vicious  pallions  : and  he 
concludes,  that  ‘ if  thofe  who  have  poffeffed  it,  knew  the 

* happinefs  of  a peaceful,  humble,  and  quiet  ftation,  they 
‘ would  bid  adieu  to  their  ambition,  and  retire  from  the  in- 
‘ quietude  of  bufincfs,  into  the  happy  abodes  of  private  life.’ 
Who  then  are  to  conduct  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  fu- 
perintend  the  welfare  of  fociety,  if  the  virtuous  devote  them- 
felves  to  philofophic  retirement  ? Is  the  great  bufinefs  of  the 
world  to  be  left  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  vicious  ? Cicero 
was  of  a different  opinion.  He  was  fo  far  from  thinking 
power  an  ill,  that  he  deems  it  the  duty  of  a virtuous  man 
to  folicit  power,  in  order  to  exert  his  abilities  for  the 
public  fervice  : and,  indeed,  it  feems  an  indifpenfible  moral 
obligation  on  the  wife  and  virtuous,  to  render  the  effedls  of 
their  wifdom  and  virtue  as  extenfive  as  poflible ; for  which 
ends,  power  is  neceffary.  In  many,  it  is  true,  it  is  produdtive 
of  vicious  paflions  : but  where  is  the  good  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  do  not  abufe  ? Neverthelefs,  the  wrong 
ufe  which  is  made  of  it,  does  not  alter  its  real  property. 

‘ That  it  has,  in  all  cafes,  naturally  a tendency  to  corrupt 

* more  than  to  amend  the  heart,’  we  deny.  Power  is  not 
that  which  corrupts,  but  that  which  expofes  corruption — 
that  is,  it  affords  bad  men  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
corrupt  principles  to  public  view,  which,  in  a narrow  fpherc 
of  adtion,  might  have  efcaped  notice.  In  few  words,  to  ar- 
gue againft  the  defire  of  power  and  honourable  diftindfion,  is 
to  check  that  noble  emulation  which  is  amons;  the  moll  pow- 
erful incentives  to  great  and  virtuous  undertakings,  and  only* 
tends  to  fink  mankind  into  an  inglorious  apathy : and  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  born  to  confult  our 
own  eafe  and  fatisfadlion  alone. 

Having  enlarged  on  the  moral  and  religious  obligations  to 
obfervc  the  Law  of  Nature,  our  Author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
Civil  Laws  ; which,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  are  ‘ Rules  for 
‘ regulating  voluntary  adlions  alone.  Men’s  involuntary  adti- 

* ons,’  he  adds,  ‘ are  not  under  their  power;  they  depend 

* not  on  the  free-will  or  choice  of  man,  but  proceed  from. 

* neceffity,  which  hinders  them  from  being  otherwife  than  as, 
c they  are.  Thus,’  fays  he,  * a man,  who  is  in  health,  ufes, 

* exercife,  and  abftains  for  hours  from  food,  cannot  hinder, 

‘ himfelf 
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* himfelf  from  growing  hungry : becaufe  the  uneafinefs  at- 

* tending  hunger,  feems  to  depend  on  the  material  conftitu- 

* tkm  of  man,  and  to  be  a neceflary  confequence  of  the  Laws 
‘ of  Nature.  Therefore  it  would  be  abfurd  to  make  a Law 
4 forbidding  any  man  to  grow  hungry.’  Our  Author’s  pro- 
portion re  (peeling  involuntary  a£iiansy  is  certainly  uncontro- 
vertible ; but  we  cannot  fay,  that  he  is  by  any  means  accu- 
rate in  the  choice  of  his  illuftration : for  hunger  is  rather  a 
pajjion  than  an  action ; fmce  the  man  who  grows  hungry 
does  not  a£ly  but  Juffer. 

It  would  be  uncandid,  however,  to  do  more  than  barely 
mention  fuch  inaccuracies,  which,  in  fo  large  a volume,  are, 
perhaps,  unavoidable.  But  whatever  efcapes  of  this  kind  our 
Author  may  have  committed,  or  however  we  may  differ  from 
him  with  regard  to  fomc  general  propofitions,  yet  we  do  not 
the  lefs  applaud  his  merit  on  the  whole.  He  not  only  difplays 
great  juridical  and  philofophical  knowlege,  but  occafionally 
relieves  the  Reader’s  attention  to  fuch  dry  difquifitions,  by 
apt  quotations  from,  or  allufions  to,  ancient  and  modern  poe- 
try. His  definitions,  for  the  moft  part,  are  clear  and  juft, 
and  bis  dedu&ions  are  drawn  with  great  analytical  (kill : 
though,  it  may  be  thought,  that  he  fometimes  purfues  his 
analyfis  till  he  becomes  too  prolix  and  circumftantial.  But 
above  all,  we  cannot  hut  extol  his  generous  concern  for  the 
natural  rights  and  political  liberties  of  mankind.  He  takes 
many  occafions  of  expreiling  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Free- 
dom, but  more  efpecially  under  the  title  of  Slavery ; on 
which  head,  his  fentiments  are  fo  ferdible  and  benevolent, 
that  it  would  be  imjuft  not  to  give  them  in  his  own  words. 
Having  confidered  tire  three  principles  on  which  Slavery  is 
generally  founded,  viz.  i.  Captivity;  2.  Sale;  3.  Birth; 
and  fhewn  them  to  be  irrational  and  cruel,  he  proceeds  to 
confider  the  ftate  of  Slavery  in  our  American  Colonies. 

‘ The  principles,’  fays  he,  * on  which  their  fiavery  gene- 

* rally  depends,  is  not  even  fo  ftrong  as  any  of  thofe  three, 
4 on  which  alone  it  can  be  pretended  to  have  any  plaufible 

* foundation.  They  are  not  made  (laves  by  being  made  pri- 
4 foners  in  a lawful  war  ; they  do  not  voluntarily  difpofe  of 

* themfelves  and  of  their  liberty ; of  courfe,  their  children 

* cannot  be  born  (laves. 

4 "W  e all  know,  that  they  are  purchafed  from  their  Princes, 
4 who  pretend  to  have  a right  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  that 
4 they  are,  like  other  commodities,  tranfported  by  the  Mer- 
4 chants,  who  have  bought  them,  into  America,  in  order  to 
4 be  expofed  to  fale.  If  this  trade  admits  of  a moral  or  a ra- 

* tioRal 
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* tional  juftifieation,  every  crime,  even  the  moft  atrocious, 

* may  be  juftified.  Government  vras  inftituted  for  the  good 
4 of  mankind : Kings,  Princes,  Governors,  are  not  proprie- 
‘ tors  of  thofe  who  are  (object  to  their  authority  ; they  have 

* not  a right  to  make  them  miferablc.  On  the  contrary, 

* their  authority  is  vefted  in  them,  that  they  may,  by  tha 

* juft  exereife  of  it,  promote  the  happinefs  of  their  people. 
‘ Of  ceurfe,  they  have  not  a right  to  difpofe  of  their  liberty, 

* and  to  fell  them  for  (laves.  Hcfides,  no  man  has  a right  to 

* acquire  or  to  purchafe  them ; men  and  their  liberty  are  not 

* in  emmereio ; they  are  not  either  faleable  or  purchafeable. 

* One,  therefore,  has  no  body  but  himfelf  to  blame,  in  cafe 

* he  (hall  find  himfelf  deprived  of  a man,  whom  he  thought 

* he  had,  by  buying  for  a price,  made  his  own  ; for  he  dealt 
4 in  a trade  which  was  illicit,  and  was  prohibited  by  the  moft 

* obvious  dilates  of  humanity.  For  thefe  reafons,  every  one 

* of  thofe  unfortunate  men,  who  are  pretended  to  be  (laves, 

* has  a right  to  be  declared  to  be  free,  for  he  never  loft  his 

* liberty  ; he  could  not  lofe  it ; his  Prince  had  no  power  to 

* difpofe  of  him.  Of  courfe,  the  fale  was  ipfo  jure  void. 
4 This  right  he  carries  about  with  him,  and  is  entitled  every 
‘ where  to  get  it  declared.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  comes 

* into  a country  in  which  the  Judges  are  not  forgetful  of  their 

* own  humanity,  it  (s  their  duty  to  remember  that  he  is  a 
‘ man,  and  to  declare  him  to  be  free. 

‘ I know  it  has  been  faid,  that  queftions  concerning  the 
4 ftates  of  perfons,  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 

* country  to  which  they  belong ; and  that,  therefore,  one, 

* who  would  be  declared  to  be  a (lave  in  America,  ought,  in 
4 cafe  he  fhould  happen  to  be  imported  into  Britain,  to  be 

* adjudged  according  to  the  law  of  America,  to  be  a (lave : 

* a doctrine,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  barbarous. 
4 Ought  the  Judges  of  any  country,  out  of  refpeit  to  the 

* law  of  another,  fhetv  no  rcfpect  to  their  kind  and  to  hu- 
4 manity  ? Out  of  refpetft  to  a law,  which  is  in  no  fort  ob- 
4 ligatory  upon  them,  ought  they  to  difregard  the  Law  of 
4 Nature,  which  is  obligatory  on  all  men,  at  all  times,  and 

* in  all  places  ? Are  any  laws  fo  binding  as  the  eternal  Laws 
4 of  Juftfce  ? Is  it  doubtful,  whether  a Judge  ought  to  pay 
4 greater  regard  to  them,  than  to  thofe  arbitrary  and  inhu- 
4 man  ufages  which  prevail  in  a diftant  land  ? 

4 Aye,  but  our  Colonies  would  be  ruined  if  (lavery  was- 
4 abol iflied.  Be  it  lb ; would  it  not  from  thence  follow, 
4 that  the  bulk  of  mankind  ought  to  be  abufed,  that  our 
4 pockets  may  be  filled  with  money,  or  our  mouths  with  de- 

4 licates? 
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4 licates  ? The  purfes  of  Highwaymen  would  be  empty,  inf 
‘ cafe  robbery  were  totally  abolifhed ; but  have  men  a right: 

* to  acquire  riches  by  fuch  cruel,  fuch  flagitious  means  ? Has- 

* a Robber  a right  to  acquire  money  by  going  out  to  the 

* highway  ? Have  men  a right  to  acquire  it  by  rendering 
4 their  fellow  creatures  miferable  ? Is  it  lawful  to  abufe  man- 

* kind,  that  the  avarice,  the  vanity,  or  the  paffions  of  a few 
4 may  be  gratified  ? No,  there  is  iuch  a thing  as  Juftice,  to 

* which  the  moft  facred  regard  is  due.  It  ought  to  be  invio-- 

* lably  obierved.  Have  not  thefe  unhappy  men  a better  right 

* to  their  liberty  and  to  their  happinefs,  than  our  American 

* Merchants  have  to  the  profits  which  they  make  by  torturing 
4 their  kind  ? Let,  therefore,  our  Colonies  be  ruined,  but 

* let  us  not  render  fo  many  men  miferable.  Would  not  any 
4 of  us,  who  fhould,  like  Qlytophon,  be  fnatchcd  by  Pyrates 
4 from  his  native  land,  think  himfelf  cruelly  abufed,  and  at 
4 all  times  entitled  to  be  free  ? Have  not  thefe  unfortunate 
4 Africans,  who  meet  with  the  fame  cruel  fate,  the  fame 

* right  ? Are  not  they  men  as  well  as  we  ? and  have  they 
4 not  the  fame  fenfibility  ? Let  us  not,  therefore,  defend, 

4 or  fupport,  a ufage  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
4 humanity. 

4 But  it  is  falfe,  that  either  we  or  our  Colonies  would  be 
4 ruined  by  the  abolition  of  flavery.  It  might  occafion  a 
4 llagnation  of  bufinefs  for  a fliort  time.  Every  great  altera- 
4 tion  produces  that  effect ; becaufe  mankind  cannot,  on  a 
4 fudden,  find  ways  of  difpofing  of  themfelves  and  of  their 
4 affairs.  But  it  would  produce  many  happy  effetfts.  It  is 
4 the  flavery  which  is  permitted  in  America,  that  has  hinder- 
4 ed  it  from  becoming  fo  foon  populous,  as  it  would  otherwife 
4 have  done.  Set  the  Nigers  free,  and,  in  a few  generations, 
4 this  vaft  and  fertile  continent  would  be  crowded  with  iriha- 
4 bitants ; learning,  arts,  and  every  thing  would  flourifh 
4 among  them ; inftead  of  being  inhabited  by  wild  bcafts 
4 and  by  Savages,  it  would  be  peopled  by  Philofophers  and 
4 by  Men.  It  might,  perhaps,  do  harm  to  the  trade  of  Bri- 
4 tain  : but  it  has  been  demonftrated  by  the  learned,  the  in- 
4 genious,  and  the  virtuous  Author  of  a DiJJertation  on  the 
4 Numbers  of  Mankind , that  a nation  maybe  more  populous, 
4 more  wealthy,  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  without 
4 than  with  an  extenfive  foreign  trade.  Befidcs,  the  trade  of 
4 Britain  would  not  fuffer  fo  much  as  people  are  apt  to  ima- 
4 gine.  It  is  Induftry  which  is  the  real  fource  of  wealth. 
4 As  long  as  a nation  continues  to  be  induftrious,  it  need  not 
4 be  afraid  of  poverty.  Induftry,  like  nccelfity,  is  inventive, 
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* and  fells  on  a thoufend  ways  of  employing  itfelf  to  the  pro- 

* fit  of  the  induftrious.  If  one  channel  is  dammed  up,  it 

* will  fogn  open  another  for  itfelf.’ 

Our  Author  obferves,  ih  a Note,  on  this  fubjeift,  that  the 
queftion  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  flavery,  has  been  fel- 
dom  debated.  But,  he  adds,  if  authority  was  ever,  in  a cafe 
like  this,  to  be  decifive,  it  may  be  remarked,  that— ‘ a con- 

* tradl,  by  which  fome  people  had,  during  their  nonage, 

* bound  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  fiftiing-boats,  for 

* thrice  nineteen  years,  and  had  fo  tied  themfelves  to  their  re- 

* fpeiftive  boats,  that  not  one  of  them  could,  during  all  that 

* time,  remove  from  the  village  to  which  they  belonged,  or 
‘ frotn  one  boat  to  another,  was  fet  afide,  becaufe  it  was  held 

* to  be  hurtful  to  them. — Another  cate,’  hecontinues,  ‘ came 

* to  be  difputed — A Niger  boy,  being  in  Edinburgh,  refuted 

* to  return  to  his  Mafter,  becaufe  he  faid  he  was,  like  every 

* Other  Britilh  fubjeft,  a Freeman  in  Britaim  Council  werO 

* ordered  to  argue  the  point  both  in  writing  and  viva  voce-. 

* But  during  the  very  time  that  the  Court  of  Seffion  was 
‘ hearing  them  plead  at  the  bar,  notice  came,  that  the  boy 

* was  dead.  So  judgment  was  not  pronounced.’ 

For  our  parts,  might  we  give  our  opinion  on  a point  which* 
for  what  we  know,  is  yet  a vexata  quejlio,  we  Ihould  not  hefi- 
tate  to  pronounce,  that  a Have,  by  his  refidence  in  Great 
Britain,  becomes  a Freeman.  It  is  allowed,  that  fubjeciion 
can  only  be  due  in  confideration  of  protection.  Now  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  a Have,  during  his  refidence  in  this  king- 
dom, owes  a local  allegiance,  and  is  fubje£t  to  the  laws.  If 
he  commits  murder,  or  theft,  &c.  he  may  be  puniflied  by 
our  laws  : and  it  would  be  a ftrange  dodtrine*  to  argue,  that 
he  may  be  punijhcd  by  them,  and  yet  not  be  protected  by  them. 
IF  he  is  entitled  to  their  prote&ion,  liberty  is  the  chief  blelfing 
they  are  calculated  to  preferve ; it  is,  as  Montefquieu  re- 
marks, the  principle  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  : and,  confe- 
quently,  no  one  living  under  it,  can  be  held  in  favery.  A 
Mafter  may  as  well  be  faid  to  have  power  over  his  flave’s  life. 
But  if  he  kills  his  flave,  how  is  he  to  be  puniflied  ? Cer- 
tainly by  our  laws ; and  if  our  laws  protect  the  flave’s  lifet 
pari  ratione  they  guard  his  liberty : fince,  whoever  attends  to 
the  divifions  of  our  juridical  Codes,  will  find  that  liberty  is 
as  much  an  object  of  legiflative  attention  as  life. 

We  wilh  our  limits  would  permit  Us  to  give  farther  fpeci* 
mens  of  our  Author’s  abilities.  We  cannot,  however,  clofe 
this  article,  without  taking  notice  of  his  very  juft  and  hu- 
Rey.  Sep.  1760.  P roan* 
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mane  reflections  with  refpeci  to  legitimated  children,  which, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  ‘ fuch  as  are  procreated  of  pa- 
‘ rents,  who  marry  each  other  fometime  after  the  conception 

* of  their  children.’  The  law,  fays  he,  ‘ does  not  confider 
‘ the  parents  as  fo  unnatural  and  fo  heinous  offenders,  or  look 
‘ on  their  embraces  as  fo  odious  and  fo  culpable,  or  regard 
‘ the  offspring  with  fuch  malignant  eyes,  as  either  to 

* punifh  the  innocent  children,  by  incapacitating  them 

* from  enjoying  the  fame  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by 
‘ others,  who  have,  indeed,  been  brought  into  being  in  a 

* more  regular  manner,  but  have  not  thcmfelves  upon  that 
‘ account,  any  more  merit  than  they,  or  to  hinder  the  pa- 
‘ rents  front  making  reparation  for  their  delinquency,  by 
‘ marrying  one  another.  Befidcs,’  he  adds,  ‘ a man  and 

* woman  may  have  been  guilty  of  delinquencies ; but  time 
‘ may  alter  both  their  notions  of  life  and  the  difpofitions  of 
‘ their  hearts,  and  may  make  them  fenfible  of  the  folly  and 

* vicioufncfs  of  their  ways.’ 

The  principles  here  unfolded,  appear  to  us  to  be  founded 
on  reafon  and  juftice.  It  often  happens,  that  a man  in  the 
licentioufnefs  of  youth,  and  the  wantonnefs  of  appetite,  finds 
means  to  feduce  an  unguarded  fair  one  to  the  gratification  of 
a lawlefs  paflion,  which,  by  her  affedfionatc,  faithful,  and 
engaging  manners,  is  at  length  converted  into  a folid  and  ra- 
tional attachment.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  hard  to 
hinder  them  from  making  reparation  to  a guiltlefs  offspring, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  tranfmitting  thofe  advan- 
tages to  their  children,  to  which  Nature  entitles  them.  There 
was  once  an  attempt  in  this  kingdom  to  introduce  this  prac- 
tice of  the  Scotifh  law,  which  is  founded  on  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Laws : but  it  was  oppofed  and  reje£ted  with  an  high 
hand.  It  was  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  Barons  made  that 
famous  anfwer  which  has  been  fo  much  applauded — ‘ N'olu- 

* mus  leges  Anglia  mat  arid  Indeed  at  that  time,  when  domi- 
neering Churchmen  were  grafping  at  power  in  order  to  bring 
every  thing  under  fubjection  to  papal  tyranny,  and  were  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  the  civil  law,  as  more  favourable  to 
their  flavifh  fyftcm,  there  might  be  good  reafon  for  this  fhort 
and  fpirited  reply : but  to  repeat  it  now,  on  the  like  occafion, 
would  be  highly  unreafonable  and  abfurd.  Thank  Heaven 
we  are  freed  from  the  terror  of  the  papal  yoke;  the  King  is 
acknowleged  to  be  fupremeHead  of  the  Church  : and  all  ec- 
tlefiaftical  authority  is  derived  from,  and'  dependent  on,  the 

’ civil  Power.  Therefore,  fuch  an  improvement  in  our  law, 
for  fitch,  we  beg  leave  "to  call  it,  may  now  be  admitted  with 
ftri&  juflice  and  propriety. 

But 
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But  though  in  this  and  many  other  particulars,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  before,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land, yet  in  fome  we  think  our  own  has  the  advantage.  We 
could  with  pleafure  purfue  the  comparifon  between  them,  but 
we  muft  be  content  to  inftance  it  only  with  refpect  to  Drunk- 
ennefs  — which,  by  the  Scotifh  law,  as  we  learn  from 
our  Author,  ‘ though  it  can  never  be  a total  cxcufe  for  one 

* who  has  done  a corporal  or  an  atrocious  injury,  is  ne- 

* verthelefs  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt.  For,’  he  adds,  ‘ it 

* both  is  and  ought  to  be  fo  in  every  cafe,  becaufc  the  beft 

* people  may  be  intoxicated  on  particular  occafions,  and  it 

* would  be  hard  to  punifh  them  Poena  Ordinaria  for  actions 
‘ done  by  them  when  in  this  condition.’  By  our  law,  how- 
ever, Drunkennefs  is  fo  far  from  being  deemed  an  extenua- 
tion, that  it  is  generally  held  to  be  an  aggravation  of  delin- 
quency ; for  Drunkennefs  is  itfelf  unlawful,  and  puniffiable 
as  a crime  by  our  law : confequenily  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  delinquency.  In  our  judgment,  this  is  the 
beft  policy:  for  as  inebriation  is  a vice  to  which  the  common 
people  are  moft  addicted,  and  ds  it  is  productive  of  fuch  hor- 
rid confequences,  it  cannot  be  too  much  difcountenanced  by 
law.  Indeed  as  the  fentences  in  Idler  delinijuences,  that  is^ 
luch  as  are  not  capital,  are  moftly  difcretionary,  Drunken- 
fiefs,  under  certain  circumftances,  may  be  allowed  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punifhment ; but  the  law  itfelf  fhould  make  no  diftinc- 
tion,  which  may  feem  to  favour  fuch  a dangerous  excels. 

Having  thus  given  a general  view  of  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious work,  we  conclude  with  earneftly  recommending  it 
not  only  to  Men  of  the  Law,  but  to  the  ftudious  in  general* 
■who  will  find  the  inftitutions  of  Jurifprudence  explained  and 
fupported  on  philofophic  principles  : and  we  heartily  wifh  our 
Author  health  and  leifure  to  continue  his  ftudies,  to  his  own 
honour  and  advantage,  and  for  the  benefit  and  fatisfadlion  of 
others. 


T7oe  Life  of  Erafmus.  VoL  II.  4to,  1 1.  is.  bound.  Whif- 
ton  and  White. 

I'  N our  Review  of  the  firft  volume*  of  this  learned  work* 
we  had  the  pleafure  of  commending  it  as  a valuable  pre- 
fent  to  the  Literati,  and  we  extracted  feveral  paffages  which* 

* See  Review,  vol.  XIX.  page  3S5. 
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in  our  judgment,  did  honour  to  the  Author’s  abilities : but 
we,  neverthelefs,  took  notice  of  fome  defeats  and  inadver- 
tencies, which,  we  hoped,  the  ingenious  Writer  would  have 
avoided  or  corrected  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  complain- 
ed, not  without  reafon,  that  “ he  was  too  fparing  of  his 
“ comment,  for  want  of  which,  the  narrative  was,  in  many 
“ places,  dry  and  tedious.”  We  likewife  exprelTed  our  con- 
cern, “ to  perceive  him  attentive  to  fuch  trifles  as  afforded 
“ neither  amufement  or  inftru&ion,  and  were  confequently 
“ too  immaterial  to  have  employed  his  pen.”  We  took  the 
liberty  likewife  of  pointing  out  fome  (lighter  inaccuracies, 
with  no  other  view,  than  that,  by  awaking  all  his  attention, 
he  might  render  the  continuation  of  the  work  equal  to  his 
talents  : and,  from  the  promifed  contents  of  this  lecond  vo- 
lume, we  ventured  to  declare  our  perfuafion,  that  “ it  would 
“ be  more  curious  and  interefting  than  thefirft.” 

We  are  forry  to  confefs,  however,  that  our  expectations  in 
this  refpedt  are  difappointed  ; and  we  cannot  forbear  lament- 
ing, when  we  fee  fo  much  learning  and  ingenuity  mifemployed 
in  trivial  purfuits,  and  barren  diiquifitions  : for  fuch,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  volume  before  us. 
Our  Author  has  with  infinite  labour  collected  the  judgments 
which  learned  men  have  paffed  upon  Erafmus,  and  he  has  not 
omitted  the  leaf!:  ferap,  in  which  the  name  of  that  great  man 
is  mentioned.  Thus,  we  are  told,  page  17,  ‘ that  David  Hein- 

* fius  hath  highly  extolled  Erafmus,  in  aLetter  to  Scriverius, 
‘ which  is  inferted  in  the  firfl:  tome  of  Erafmus.’  Likewife, 
that  ‘ the  letter  of  Baudius  to  Paul  Merula,  is  an  elegant  en- 
‘ comium  upon  Erafmus,  and  a defence  of  his  ftyle,  which, 

* as  he  truly  obferves,  is  copious,  eafy,  flowing,  and  per- 
‘ fpicuous and  we  meet  with  abundance  of  fragments  of 
this  kind,  which  yield  us  ne  ther  pleafurc  or  profit. 

To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  cite  an  almoft  endlefs  number  of 
authorities,  meerly  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their  naked 
opinions,  which  are  unfupported  by  any  comment  on  the  doc- 
trine or  fentiments  of  Erafmus  ? A Reader  ought  to  have  all 
the  phlegm  of  a Dutch  Burgomafter,  to  pore  over  fuch  dry 
and  wholefale  panegyrics  and  criticifms  : yet  nearly  one  half 
of  this  bulky  volume  is  made  up  of  fuch  contents  : and  the 
remainder  Confifts  of  an  Appendix  which  contains  Letters  to 
and  from  Erafmus,  together  with,  his  will : likewife  feveral 
letters  which  paffed  between  other  people,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Erafmus  or  his  writings,  with  many  other  pieces 
of  different  kinds,  which  are,  feveral  of  them,  indeed,  well 
worthy  the  perufal  of  the  learned  and  curious  j who  muff, 
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lieverthelefs,  wade  through  a great  deal  of  tedious  and  unin-’ 
terefting  matter,  among  which  thele  choice  pieces  lie  inter- 
fperfed. 

In  fhort,  we  have  fuch  efteem  for  our  Author’s  abilities, 
that  we  wifti  he  had  collected  lefs,  and  written  more.  Had 
he  been  more  liberal  in  his  remarks  on  fuch  paflages  of  Eraf- 
mus  as  might  exercife  our  underftanding,  his  time  had  been 
well  beftowed,  and  his  Readers,  we  trull,  would  have  been 
well  rewarded  for  their  attention.  But  laborious  jejune  com- 
pliments, ferve  only  to  diffipate  the  irkfome  hours  of  cloillered 
Pedants  : men  who  ftudy  for  rational  purpofes,  value  books 
no  farther  than  as  they  are  enriched  with  fentiment. 

It  is  but  juft,  however,  to  acknowlegc,  that  this  work 
contains  fome  learned  and  judicious  remarks  on  Erafmus  and 
other  Writers  and  cotemporary  perfonages,  together  with 
fome  curious  anecdotes,  of  which  we  (hall  feledi  a few,  fo  far 
as  our  limits  will  allow  us,  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
Readers. 

Page  21  we  areprefentcd  with  the  judgment  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  on  the  following  propofition  taken  from  Eraf- 
mus. * When  they  who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy 

* arrive  to  years  of  difcretion,  they  are  to  be  alked  whether 

* they  will  ratify  their  baptifm.  If  they  refufe,  they  Ihould 
4 be  left  at  liberty  fo  to  do.’ 

‘ The  Fathers  of  the  Council  inveighed  vehemently  againft 

* Erafmus,  as  the  Inventor  of  this  doctrine,  which  they  call- 

* ed  impious  and  pernicious,  and  proper  to  open  the  way  to 
‘ the  abolition  of  Chriftianity,  They  added,  that  if  thecir- 

* cumcifed  children  of  the  Jews  were  obliged  when  they 

* come  to  riper  years,  to  obferve  the  whole  law,  and  liable  to 

* punifliment  when  they  tranfgrefled  it,  it  was  far  more  fit  to 
4 oblige  the  children  of  the  Faithful  to  keep  the  law  of  Jefus 
4 Chrift;  that  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  had  juftly  condemned 

* this  doftrine  of  Erafmus,  and  that  the  Council  ought  allq 
4 to  rejedt  it. 

4 I fee  not,’  fays  Dr.  Courayer,  4 what  danger  there  was 
4 in  this  propofition,  and  ftill  lefs  how  it  could  be  treated  as 
4 impious ; fince  afluredly  Erafmus  had  propofed  it  as  a pro- 
4 per  method  of  cftablilhing  piety,  and  of  admitting  amongft 
4 Chriftians  only  fuch  as  were  fo,  fincerely  and  willingly.’ 
We  are  of  opinion  with  this  worthy  Dodlor,  that  there  is  no- 
thing either  dangerous  or  impious  in  this  propofition ; never- 
tfielefs,  we  are  in  doubt  how  far  it  might  bepeceflary  in  point 
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of  practice.  Among  thofe  who  have  arrived  at  what  are  deem- 
ed years  cf  difcre'ion,  few  have  thought  for  themfelves  on  the 
iubjcdl  of  religion,  and  fuch  as  have  not,  may,  in  this  refpect, 
be  faid  to  continue  flill  in  a ftate  of  infancy : the  fincerity 
therefore  of  their  ratification  or  renunciation  is  little  to  be 
depended  upon,  when  their  own  judgment  decides  nothing  in 
either  cafe. 

Our  Author  likewife  prefentsus  with  thefeveral  judgments 
favourable  and  unfavourable,  which  were  pafled  on  the  fa- 
mous Cardinal  Perron : among  other  particulars,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  was  fuch  an  everlailing  talker,  that  when  we  was 
fallen  on  the  fubject  of  I know  not  what  Council,  he  never 
knew  when  to  give  over.  As  foon  as  his  Valet  de  Chambre 
found  him  entering  into  that  to,  ic,  he  ufed  to  take  his  cloak, 
and  fay  to  his  Comrades, ' Andiamo  cl  Bordello , intimating, 
that  they  would  have  time  enough  and  to  fpare.  This  Car- 
dinal,. in  our  Author’s  opinion,  difputed  againft  the  Protef- 
tants,  \t  ith  more  vehemence  than  fincerity ; as  with  more 
effrontery  than  erudition. 

We  have  alfoan  entertaining  anecdote,  taken  from  a treatife 
of  Erafmus’  on  the  Art  of  Preaching.  The  genius  of  Eraf- 
mus,  as  is  juftly  obferved,  naturally  inclined  to  the  ludicrous, 
often  breaks  out;-  as  in  the  following  tale,  which  he  hath 
related  concerning  the  theological  Comedians,  and  which  is 
both  humoujous  and  inilrudtivc. 

‘ There  was  in  Italy  a Preacher,  called  Robcrtus  Licienfis, 
? of  whole  life  I chule  to  fay  nothing  ; I (hall  only  fay,  that 
f if  common  report  was  true,  he  had  excellent  talents  for 
f the  pulpit.  At  liril  he  had  been  one  of  thofe,  who  call 
f themfelves  OHf  rvantins,  an  honourable  title,  by  which  they 
* are  diftinguifhed  frem  the  other  ordefs  of  St.  Francis.  As 
‘ this  order  did  not  fuit  his  humour,  he  went  to  one  of  thofe 
‘ called  Conventuals,  whofe  way  of  life  is  not  fo  rigid.  Be- 
f ing  one  day  at  a repaft,  where  there  was  an  Obfervantin 
? V icar,  a man  of  capacity,  piety,  and  gravity,  he  made  his, 
c b,oaft  that  he  could  draw  tears  from  his  auditors,  whenever 
‘ ho  had  a mind.  By  this  fpeech  he  pretended  to  refute  what 
‘ the  other  had  faid  to  him,  by  way  of  reproof  and  reproach, 
c that  liis  fermons  produced  no  good  effects,  becaufe  they 
f came  not  from  his  heart,  and  becaufe  his  life  did  not  cor- 
‘ refpond  with  his  dodlrine.  From  whom  do  ye  draw  tears, 

‘ faid  he,  ext  ept  from  children  and  filly  women  ? Youthen, 

‘ faid  Lieienfis,  who  are  fo  great  a man,  come  to-morrow 
‘ v.  here  I am  to  preach,  and  be  at  fuch  a place  in  the  church, 

‘ where  I can  oblerve  you,  and  have  a full  fight  of  you  ; 
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* and  if  I do  not  make  you  weep,  I will  give  you  a fupper ; 
4 if  I do,  you  (hall  give  one  to  me  and  to  this  good  company. 
*.  He  did  not  mention  the  word  pay,  becaufe  thofe  people  ne- 
*.  ver  touch  money,:  but  there  was  in  the  company  a friend  to 
*.  the  Francifcans,  who  offered  to  be  fecurity  for  the  Ob- 

* fervantin. 

* On  the  following  day,  he  went  and  took  the  place  which 
4 was  appointed ; and  then  the  Preacher,  after  having  rcpre- 
‘ fented  the  loving-kindnefs  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
4 ingratitude  and  ftubbornnefs  of  thofe  whom  nothing  can 
4 call  to  repentance,  and  to  mutual  love,  began,  as  in  the 

* perfon  of  God,  to  addrcfs  himfelf  to  the  human  heart. 

‘ O heart  f faid  he,  harder  than  iron,  harder  than  diamonds  ! 
‘ for  even  iron  will  melt  in  the  fire,  and  the  blood  of  a goat 

* will  diflolve  a diamond:  but  I,  do, what  I can,  am  not 
4 able  to  draw  from  thee  one  fmgle  tear.  He  carried  on  his 

* apoftrophe  with  fuch  pathetic  vehemence,  that  at*laftthe 
4 Vicar  began  to  weep.  As  foon  as  the  Preacher  faw  it, 
4 ftretching  forth  his  hand  towards  him,  he  cried  out,  I have 

* conquered.  The  audience  fuppofed  that  he  ftill  fpake  in 

* the  perfon  of  God,  applauding  himfelf,  as  it  were,  tor  his 
4 victory  over  thofe  who  could  not  refrain  from  fhedding  tears. 
4 After  this,  at  fupper,  as  the  Conventual  Monk  boailed  of 
4 his  fuccefs,  the  Obfervantin  replied  fmartly  enough  : It 
4 was  not  your  eloquence  that  drew  thofe  tears,  but  the  com- 
4 paflion  which  I then  felt  for  you,  and  a concern  that  one  of 
4 fuch  happy  talents  fhould  chufe  rather  to  ferve  the  world 
< than  Jefus  Chrift.’ 

It  was  certainly  no  bad  way  of  coming  off.  There  are 
Adtors  of  this  kind  who  feem  to  be  fo  much  affected  them- 
felves,  that  they  affedt  their  auditors  alfo : but  as  foon  as  they 
are  come  down  from  the  pulpit,  they  have  done  with  religion, 
and  think  no  more  of  it.  Such,  in  fome  degree,  are  thofe 
fanatical  Hypocrites,  and  ecclefiaftical  Mountebanks,  called 
Methodifts,  who  impofe  upon' an  ignorant  multitude,  unable 
to  diftinguifh  Vociferation  from  Energy,  nor  the  affected 
diflortions  of  feature,  from  the  real  emotions  o|  pious  zeal. 
Such  Impoftors  muft  be  the  worfl  of  men : for  hypocrify  fu- 
peradded  to  irreligion,  is  the  mofl  enormous  fpecies  of  im- 
< piety.  Argument,  however  avails  little  againft  a fenfetefs 
and  affedted  enthufiafm  : therefore  we  cannot  but  greatly  ex- 
tol the  defign  of  the  Mimick,  who  lately  attempted  to  expofe 
this  fedt  to  ridicule  ; though  we  think  his  performance,  in 
many  refpedts,  highly  reprehenhble,  not  to  fay  contemptible. 

P | Erafmus, 
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Erafmus,  as  is  well  obferved,  took  all  occafions  of  expo- 
ling  the  abufes  of  religion,  and  of  ridiculing  the  religious  of 
thofe  days,  who  were  improperly  fo  called.  * We  call,’  fays 
he,  ‘ Priells,  Bilhops,  and  Popes,  the  Church,  although  they 

* be  only  Minifters  of  the  Church ; for  the  Church  is  the 

* whole  Chrillian-people— And  of  the  Church,  we  fay,  that 

* {he  appears  in  honour  and  fplendor,  not  when  piety  is  in- 
f created,  and  vice  is  diminilhed,  when  good  morals  are  pre- 
f valent,  and  true  doctrine  flourilheth,  but  when  the  altars 

* are  embellilhed  with  gold  and  jewels;  or  rather,  when, 
‘ religion  being  totally  negledted,  the  Prelates  rival  temporal 
‘ Lords  in  lands,  in  domeltics,  in  luxury,  in  mules,  in  horfes, 
‘ in  houfcs,  or  rather  in  palaces,  in  every  thing  that  makes  a 
f {hew  and  a noile.  This  is  thought  to  be  fo  juft  a manner 
‘ of  judging  and  fpeaking,  that  even  in  papal  Bulls,  thefe 
f encomiums  may  be  found  ; “ Forafmuch  as  Cardinal  A, 
“by  his  fumptuous  equipage,  and  numerous  train  of  horfes 
“ and  domeltics,  doth  fingular  honour  to  the  Church  of 
“ Chrift,  we  think  it  proper  to  add  to  his  preferments  ano- 
“ ther  Bilhoprick.”  ‘ This  was  certainly  an  admirable  title 

* to  preferment ; but  his  Holinefs  would  have  done  well  tQ 

* have  confidered,  that  the  Apoftles  honoured  their  Mailer’s 
‘ Church,  by  diftindtions  of  a very  different  nature.’ 

Erafmus,  however,  not  only  fatyrized  the  luxury  and-  la- 
zinefs  of  thofe  voluptuous  Prelates,  but  he  likewife  {hamed, 
them  by  his  example ; taking  indefatigable  pains  in  explain- 
ing the  holy  Scriptures,  as  appears  by  his  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  which  he  took  care  to  give  the  Greek  text, 
not  very  common  in  thofe  days,  as  corredt  as  poffible ; and 
to  this  end  confulted  all  the  manufcripts  he  could  procure, 
and  carefully  perufed  the  Fathers  and  Greek  Commentators, 
fetting  down  moft  accurately  all  the  various  readings. 

* Of  this  there  is  a remarkable  inftancc  on  i John  v.  7. 
, For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  [in  Heaven,  the  Father, 
« the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft : and  thefe  three  are  one. 
t And  there  are  three  that  bear  witnefs  in  earth]  the  Spirit, 
t and  the  Water , and  the  Blood : and  tlx  ft  three  agree  in  one. 

‘ Here  he  obferves,  1.  That  in  the  Greek,  only  thefe 

* words  are  found  : for  there  are  time  that  bear  record,  the  Spi- 

* rit , and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood:  and  thefe  three  agree  in 
\ one. 

2.  That  this  paTage  is  fo  cited  by  Cyril  in  the  14th  book 

* of  his  Thefaurus,  and  that  an  otthpdQX  Father,  as  he  was, 

‘ woul4 
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* would  infallibly  have  cited  the  whole  paflage  againfl  the 
« Arians,  if  he  had  found  it  in  any  copies  in  his  time. 

‘ 3.  That  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Auguftin,  who  alfo 
< cites  it  thus  agalnft  Maximinus,  the  Arian,  although  he 

* omits  nothing  to  eftablilh  the  confubftantiality  of  the  Fa- 
« ther  and  the  Son,  and  although  he  pretends  that  the  Spirit, 

* the  Water,  and  fhe  Blood,  fignify  the  Father,  the  Son, 
‘ and  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

* 4.  That  Beda  cites  the  paflage  in  the  fame  manner  as 

* Auguftin. 

‘ 5.  That  the  controverted  words  are  not  in  a manufcfipt 

* of  the  Minor  Friars  of  Antwerp,  which  he  had  examined. 

* 6.  That,  indeed,  the  authority  of  Jerom  is  'urged  on 

* this  occafton  ; but  that  this  Father  feems  to  complain,  in 

* a Preface  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Catholic  Epiftles,  not  of 

* the  Greek  manufcripts,  but  of  thofe  who  tranflated  the 

* Greek  Teftament  into  Latin ; and  that  at  prefent  the  words 

* which,  as  he  complains,  were  omitted,  are  not  to  be  found 
‘ in  the  Greek  manufcripts,  but  only  in  fome  of  the  Latin 

* ones. 

“ But  (fays  Erafmus)  Whence  could  Jerom  difcover  this 
error  of  the  Tranflators  ? It  muft  have  been  by  the  help 
“ of  the  Greek  copies.  But  thefe  Greek  copies  either  were 
“ or  were  not  conformable  to  our  verfion.  If  they  varied  as 
“ well  as  the  Latin  verfions,  by  what  indications  can  he  fhew 
“ which  is  the  beft  reading,  and  how  the  Apoftle  wrote  ? 
f*  efpecially  fince  the  reading  which  he  cenfures  was  publicly 
“ ufed  in  the  Church.  If  this  were  not  the  cafe,  I know 
“ not  what  can  be  made  of  the  following  words : Sed  tut 
v'trgo  Chrijli,  Eujlochium,  dum  a me  impenftus  Scriptures  ve- 
“ ritatem  inquiris , meam  quodammodo  feneftutem  invidorum  den- 
“ tibus  corrodcndam  exponis , qui  me  falfarium  corruptoremque  fa- 
“ crarum  pronunciant  Scripturarvm.  For  who  would  have 
called  him  a Forger  and  a Falfifier,  unlefs  he  changed  the 
“ common  reading  of  the  place  ? If  Cyril  amongft  the 
Greeks  did  read  what  we  now  read  in  our  Greek  manu- 
feripts,  if  Auguftin  and  Beda  did  read  fo,  or  if  they  found 
tc  both  the  one  and  the  other  reading,  I fee  not  what  reafon 
“ Jerom  could  give  to  prove,  that  his  way  of  reading  was  the 
“ true  one.  Some  will  fay,  this  text  furnifheth  us  with  a 
**  ftrong  argument  againft  the  Arians.  But  firft,  fince  it  is 
certain  that  the  manner  of  reading  this  paflage  hath  varied 
amongft  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  we  cannot  objeft  it  to 
them,,  becaufe  they  will  have  the  fame  right  to  claim  that 

reading 
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“ reading -which  favours  them.  But  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
“ the  paiiageis  inconteftible,  fince  what  is  faid  of  the  tefli- 
“ mony  of  the  Water,  the  Blood,  and  the  Spirit,  that  th*y 
“ are  one  ( unun  funt,  or  rather,  that  they  amount  to  one, 
*•  tlf  r«Ti>  elm)  relates  not  to  an  unity  of  nature,  but  to  an 
“ uniformity  of  teftimony,  could  the  Arians  think  we,  be 
**  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  interpret  in  the  fame  manner  what  is 
<c  faid  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  ? Efpeci- 
**  ally  fince  the  Orthodox  explain  in  the  fame  way  a paflage 
“ in  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John  ; fmee  Auguftin  reje&s  not  this 
“ interpretation,  when  he  difputes  with  Maximinus  the  Ari- 
“ an  and  fince  the  interlineary  Glofs  explains  it  thus  : 
“ Unum  funt-,  id  eft,  de  eadem  re  teftantur.  This  is  not  the 
**  way  to  eftablifh  the  Faith,  but  to  make  it  fufpedted,  by 
“ trufting  to  fuch  weak  fur  miles.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
“ to  ufe  our  pious  endeavours  to  become  one  with  God  and 
“ with  Chrift,  than  to  difeufs,  with  an  over  curious  zeal, 
“ how  the  Son  differeth  from  the  Father,  and  how  the  Holy 
“ Ghoft  from  the  one  and  the  other.  In  truth,  I fee  not 
**  how  we  can  prove  what  the  Arians  denied,  except  by  fa- 
“ tisfaefory  arguments.  In  a word,  this  whole  paflage  be- 
“ ing  obfeure,  can  be  of  fmall  fervice  for  the  confutation  of 
<c  Heretics,  &c.” 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  Remarks,  we  have  fome  curious 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  ludicrous  and  fuperftitious  cuftoms 
which  were  prevalent  about  thefe  times,  and  of  which  Eraf- 
mus  gives  an  account,  either  from  good  authority,  or  from 
his  own  ohfervation,  while  he  was  here  in  England.  ‘ A- 

* mong  the  Englifh,’  fays  he,  ‘ at  London,  there  is  a cuftom 

* that  on  St.  Paul’s  Converfiori,  the  people,  in  a fort  of  wild 
1 proceflion,  bring  into  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  head  of  a 

* kind  of  deer  frequent  in  that  ifland,  fixed  upon  the  top  of 

* a long  fpear  or  pole,  with  the  whole  company  blowing 

* Hunter’s  horns  in  a hideous  manner : and  fo  in  this  rude 

* pomp  they  go  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  offer  it  there.  You 
‘ would  think  them  all  the  mad  V otaries  of  Diana.  What 
‘ fhould  the  Paftor  or  Prelate  of  the  Church  do  in  fuch  a 
‘ cafe  ? If  he  oppofe  it,  why  then  the  claim  of  cuftom  is  a 
‘ violent  thing,  and  to  attempt  the  flopping  of  fuch  a flood 

* {hall  raife  a tumult  or  infurre£tion  of  worfe  confequence 

* than  it  will  be  to  connive  at  a perverfe  and  inveterate 

* cuftom. 

‘ T his,  which  was  at  firft  probably  a pagan  cuftom,  con- 
f tinued  to  the  Reformation. — Though  the  Church  was  now 
\ eonfecrated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Pau.1,  yet  tiny  feemed 
• ~ 1 willing 
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* willing  not  to  forget  the  Goddefs  Diana,  to  whom,  we  are 

- * told,  in  this  very  place  was  anciently  a temple  erected,  and 

f that  in  the  time  of  Melitus,  the  firfl  Bifliop  of  London. 
‘ Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  built  a church  to  the  honour  of 
4 St.  Paul,  where  before  Hood  a temple  of  Diana,  as  an  an- 

* cient  infcription  in  the  Cotton  Library  tells  us  : Irnmolat 
4 Diana  Londonia:  Thurificat  Apolloni  fubarbana  Thorneia. 
4 Thorney  is  now  Weflminfler.  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  in  his 
‘ Hiftory  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  tells  us,  that  there  was  a 
4 great  Manor  held  by  the  fervice  of  the  offering  a Doe  at 
4 the  high  altar,  on  the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul.  The  fame 

* Author  mentions,  that  there  was  a fignal  grant  by  Sir  Wil- 

* liam  le  Baud,  Knt.  in  3 Edw.  I.  of  a Doe  yearly  in  win- 

* ter,  on  the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  a fat  Buck  in 
4 fummer,  on  the  day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  fame 
‘ Saint,  .to  be  offered  at  the  altar  by  the  faid  Sir  William  and 

* his  family,  and  then  to  be  diftributed  among  the  Canons. 
‘ refident : in  confideration  of  an  eflate  granted  by  the  faid 
4 Canons  to  him  and  his  heirs.  The  reception  of  which  Doe 

* and  Buck  was,  till  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  performed  at 
‘ the  fteps  of  the  Choir,  by  the  Canons  of  this  cathedral.’ 

Wc  have  likewife  an  account  of  an  earthen  lamp,  which- 
was  found  in  digging  the  foundation  of  this  church.  It  re- 
prefents  the  figure  of  a building  which  the  late  Mr.  Kemp, 
into  whofe  hands  this  lamp  came,,  fuppofed  to  be  the  temple 
of  Diana:  and  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
from  another  lamp  of  the  fame  fort,  which  was  found  in  the 
fame  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  together 
with  feveral  boars  tufks. 

* That  Diana  was  worfhipped  in  Gaul,  we  learn  from  Po- 
4 lyrenus : and  as  a proof  of  her  being  worfhipped  likewife 
4 in  Britain,  Mr.  Sammes  takes  notice  of  an  image  that,  in 
4 the  year  1602,  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  Monmouth- 
4 (hire,  which  both  by  the  form  and  drefs,  as  likewife  by  an 

* infcription  found  not  far  from  it,  appeared  to  be  the  figure 
4 of  that  Goddefs : and  Mr.  Camden  thinks  it  not  impro- 
4 bable,  that  there  was  anciently  a temple  of  Diana,  where 
4 St.  Paul’s  church  now  Hands,  from  the  great  number  of  Ox 
4 heads  that  were  found  there,  in  digging  up  the  church- 
4 yard,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  thefirH,  and  were  then 

* looked  upon  as  Gcntile  facrifices.’ 

Among  the  fele£t  pieces  in  the  Appendix,  of  which,  as 
we  have  obferved  before,  many  are  curious,  is  the  Preface  of 
Erafmus  to  Livy,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  following  paf- 

fage. 
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fnge,  which  is  as  applicable  to' the  prefent  times,  as  to  thole 
in  which  it  was  written. 

“ Fuit  hoc  olim  Regum  ftudium,  aut  extruiEH:  Pontibus, 
“ aut  communitis  Fluminum  Ripis,  aut  alio  deductis  amni- 
“ bus,  turn  Thermis,  Porticibus,  Bafilecis,  Aquaeductibus, 
“ ftratis  viis,  Oppidis  ere&is,  above  quopiam  infigni  Mo- 
“ numento  fui  Memoriam  pofteris  relinquere  ; nunc  fere  ex 
“ miferandis  urbium  acVicorum  ruinis,  ex  vadatis  atque  in- 
“ fenfis  Agris  Nobiles  funt.  Belli  Gloria  turn  verum  habet 
“ Decus,  cum  ad  id  coegit  ncceflitas,  aut  Patrite  Pietas.” 
Kings  were  formerly  dudious  of  tranfmitting  their  names  to 
pofterity,  by  building  bridges,  by  keeping  up  the  banks 
of  rivers,  or  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  dream,  or  by  eredt- 
ing  baths,  porticos,  and  (lately  buildings,  or  cutting  aquae- 
ducls,  or  by  making  public  ways,  or  founding  cities,  orfome 
fuch  fignal  monuments : but  now  they  feek  glory  from  the 
(wretched  ruins  of  towns  and  villages,  and  by  burning  and 
laying  wade  the  country.  Warlike  merit  is  then  truly  glo- 
rious, when  neceflity,  or  the  love  of  our  country,  compels 
us  to  take  arms. 


Fragments  of  ancient  Poetry , collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  tranfated  from  the  Galic  or  ErJ'e  Language,  nmo. 
I s.  Edinburgh. 

WE  are  told  in  a Preface  to  this  little  work,  that  the 
public  may  depend  on  thefe  Fragments  as  genuine 
remains  of  ancient  Scotifh  poetry  ; Tradition  in  the  country 
where  they  were  written,  referring  them  to  an  sera  of  the 
moft  remote  antiquity  ; and  aferibing  them  to  the  Bards,  a 
race  of  men  well  known  to  have  continued  throughout  many 
ages  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  didlion  too,  we  are  told, 
ip  the  original,  is  very  obfolete  ; and  differs  widely  from  the 
(file  of  fuch  poems  as  have  been  written  in  the  fame  language 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  To  whatever  age,  country,  or 
people,  however,  we  may  be  indebted  for  thefe  Fragments, 
certain  it  is,  they  abound  with  that  metaphorical  fimplicity 
that  didinguifhes  the  rudeft  date  of  poetry,  and  deferibe  thofe 
manners  that  belong  to  the  mod  early  condition  of  fociety. 

That  they  abound  alfo  with  drong  images,  and  lively  de- 
feriptions,  which  have  a peculiar  local  propriety,  cannot  be 
denied ; and  yet,  did  we  put  no  confidence  in  the  aflertion 

pf  the  anonymous  Editor,  we  (hould  think,  notwithdanding 
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fuch  evident  marks  of  authenticity,  that  they  might  be  the 
production  of  a later  age. 

The  fimplicity  and  bold  metaphors  of  the  earlieft  kinds  of 
poetry,  are  much  eafier  imitated  than  is  generally  imagined : 
-yet  ftriking  as  their  ftile  and  manner  may  be  to  common  Read- 
ers, they  are  too  often  attended  with  fuch  grofs  improprieties 
and  tautologies,  as  make  even  their  greateft  beauties  difguft- 
ing  to  perfons  of  the  leaft  tafte,  or  critical  knowlege. 

Of  the  merit  of  thefe  Fragments,  which  are  chiefly  Dirges 
or  Lamentations  for  the  Dead,  our  Readers  will  judge  for 
themfelves,  by  the  following  fpecimens ; which  are  feleded 
as  neither  the  moft  nor  the  leaft  excellent  of  the  whole. 

Fragment  VII. 

* Why  openeft  thou  afrelh  the  fpring  of  my  grief,  O fort 
‘ of  Alpin,  inquiring  how  Ofcur  fell  ? My  eyes  are  blind 

* with  tears  ; but  memory  beams  on  my  heart.  How  can  I 
‘ relate  the  mournful  death  of  the  Head  of  the  people ! Prince 

* of  the  Warriours,  Olcur  my  fon,  Ihall  I fee  thee  no 

* more ! 

* He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a ftorm ; as  the  fun  from  the  midft 

* of  his  courfe,  when  clouds  rife  from  the  wafte  of  the  waves, 

‘ when  the  blacknefs  of  the  ftorm  inwraps  the  rocks  of  Ar- 

* dannider.  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  on  Morven,  I moulder' 

‘ alone  in  my  place.  The  blaft  hath  lopped  my  branches 
‘ away;  and  I tremble  at  the  wings  of  the  North.  Prince 

* of  the  Warriours,  Ofcur  my  fon ! Ihall  I fee  thee  no 

* more ! 

‘ Dermid  and  Ofcur  were  one : they  reaped  the  battle  to- 

* gether.  Their  friendlhip  were  ftrong  as  their  fteel ; and 
‘ Death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They  came  on  the 
‘ foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brows  of  Ardven.  Their 
‘ fwordswere  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant : Warri- 
‘ ours  fainted  at  their  names.  Who  was  a match  for  Ofcur, 

* but  Dermid  ? and  who  for  Dermid,  but  Ofcur  ? 

‘ They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field ; Dargo  before 
‘ invincible.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn  ; mild  as  the 
‘ beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  ftars  in  a Ihower : her 

* breath,  the  gale  of  Spring : her  breafts,  as  the  new  fallen 
i fnow  floating  on  the  moving  heath.  The  Warriours  faw 
‘her,  and  loved;  their  fouls  were  fixed  on  the  Maid.  Each'. 

* loved  her,  as  his  fame;  each  muft  poflefs  her,  or  die.  But 

* her  foul  was  fixed  on  Ofcur ; my  fon  was  the  youth  of  her 
‘ love.  She  forgot  the  blood  of  her  father ; and  loved  the 
i hand  that  flew  him. 

* Son 
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* Son  of  Ofcian,  faid  Dermid,  I love 3 O Ofcur,  I love 
4 this  Maid.  But  her  foul  cleaveth  unto  thee  ; and  nothing 

* can  heal  Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bofom,  Ofcur  3 re- 
‘ iieve  me,  my  friend,  with  thy  fword. 

‘ My  fword,  fon  of  Morny,  fhall  never  be  ftained  with 

* the  blood  of  Dermid. 

* Who  then  is  worthy  to  flay  me,  O Ofcur  fon  of  Ofcian  ? 
4 Let  not  my  life  pafs  away  unknown.  Let  none  but  Ofcur 
4 flay  me.  Send  me  with  honour  to  the  grave,  and  let  my 
4 death  be  renowned. 

4 Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword  ; fon  of  Morny,  wield 
4 thy  fteel.  Would  that  I fell  with  thee  ! that  my  death 
4 came  from  the  hand  of  Dermid  ! 

4 They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain ; by  the 
4 ftrcams  of  Brar.no.  Blood  tinged  the  filvery  ftream,  and 
4 crudled  round  the  mofly  ftones.  Dermid  the  graceful  fell ; 
4 fell,  and  fmiled  in  death. 

4 And  falleft  thou,  fon  of  Morny  ; falleft  thou  by  Ofcur’s 
4 hand  ! Dermid  invincible  in  war,  thus  do  1 fee  thee  fall ! 
4 — He  went,  and  returned  to  the  Maid  whom  he  loved  3 
4 returned,  but  fhe  perceived  his  grief. 

4 Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Ofcian  ? what  lhades  thy  migh- 
4 ty  foul  ? 

4 Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O Maid,  I have 
4 loft  my  fame.  Fixed  on  a tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill,  is 
4 the  fhield  of  Gormur  the  brave,  whom  in  battle  I flew. 
4 I have  Wafted  the  day  in  vain,  nor  could  my  arrow  pierce 
4 it. 

\ • 

. 4 Let  me  try,  fon  of  Ofcian,  the  fkill  of  Dargo’s  daugh- 
4 ter.  My  hands  were  taught  the  bow  : my  father  delighted 
4 in  my  (kill. 

4 She  went.  He  flood  behind  the  fhield.  Her  arrow  flew 
4 and  pierced  his  breaft. 

4 Blefled  be  that  hand  of  fnew  5 and  blefled  thy  bow  of 
4 yew  ! I fall  refolved  on  death  : and  who  but  the  daughter 
4 of  Dargo  was  worthy  to  flay  me?  Lay  me  in  the  earth, 

* my  Fair-one  5 lay  me  by  the  fide  of  Dermid. 

4 Ofcur  ! I have  the  blood,  the  foul  of  the  mighty  Dargo. 

* W ®U  pleafed  I can  meet  death.  My  forrow  I can  end  thus. 
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*'  — — She  pierced  her  white  bofom  with  fteel..  She  fell  ; 

‘ Ihe  trembled ; and  died. 

4 By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid  ; a birch’s 
4 unequal  {hade  covers  their  tomb.  Often  on  their  green 

* earthen  tombs  the  branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  feed, 

4 when  mid-day  is  all  in  flames,  and  filence  is  over  all  the 
« hills.’ 

Fragment  IX. 

* Thou  aflceft,  fair  daughter  of  the  ifles ! whole  memory 

* is  preferved  in  thefe  tombs  ? The  memory  of  Ronnan  the 
4 bold,  and  Connan  the  chief  of  men  ; and  of  her,  the  fair- 

* eft  of  Maids,  Rivine  the  lovely  and  the  good.  The  wing 
4 of  time  is  laden  with  care.  Every  moment  hath  woes  of 
4 its  own.  Why  feck  we  our  grief  from  afar ; or  give  our 
4 tears  to  thofe  of  other  times  ? But  thou  commandeft,  and 
4 I obey,  O fair  daughter  of  the  ifles  ! 

4 Conar  was  mighty  in  war.  Caul  was  the  friend  of 
4 ftrangers.  His  gates  were  open  to  all ; midnight  darkened 
4.  not  on  his  barred  door.  Both  lived  upon  the  fons  of  the 
4 mountains.  Their  bow  was  the  fupport  of  the  poor. 

4 Connan  was  the  image  of  Conar’s  foul.  Caul  was  re- 
4 newed  in  Ronnan  his  fon.  Rivine,  the  daughter  of  Conar, 

4 was  the  love  of  Ronnan;  her  brother  Connan  was  his 
4 friend.  She  was  fair  as  the  harveft  moon  fetting  in  the  feas 
4 of  Molochafquir.  Her  foul  was  fettled  on  Ronnan ; the 
4 youth  was  the  dream  of  her  nights. 

4 Rivine,  my  love ! fays  Ronnan,  I go  to  my  King  in 
4 Norway.  A year  and  a day  lhall  bring  me  back.  Wilt 

* thou  be  true  to  Ronnan  ? 

4 Ronnan  ! a year  and  a day  I will  fpend  in  forrow.  Ron- 
4 nan  behave  like  a man,  and  my  foul  {hall  exult  in  thy  va-  • 
4 lour.  Connan  my  friend  fays  Ronnan,  wilt  thou  preferve 
4 Rivine  thy  After  ? Durftan  is  in  love  with  the  Maid  ; and 
*'  foon  {hall  the  fea  bring  the  ftranger  to  our  coaft. 

4 Ronnan,  I will  defend : do  thou  fecurely  go. He 

4 went.  He  returned  on  his  day.  But  Durftan  returned  be- 
4 fore  him. 

4 Give  me  thy  daughter,  Conar,  fays  Durftan  j or  fear 
4 and  feel  my  power. 

4 He  who  dares  attempt  my  After,  fays  Connan,  muft  meet 
4 this  edge  of  fteel.  Unerring  in  battle  is  my  arm  : myfword, 

4 as  the  lightning  of  heaven. 

* 4 Ronnan 
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4 Ronnan  the  Warriour  came  ; and  much  he  threatened 

* Durftan. 

‘ But  faith  Euran  the  fervant  of  gold,  Ronnan ! by  the 
4 gate  of  the  north  (hall  Durftan  this  night  carry  thy  Fair- 
4 one  away.  Accurfed,  anfwers  Ronnan,  be  this  arm,  if 

* death  meet  him  not  there. 

* Connan  ! faith  Euran,  this  night  {hall  the  ftranger  carry 
4 thy  After  away.  My  fword  fhall  meet  him,  replies  Con- 

* nan,  and  he  fhall  lie  low  on  earth. 

* The  friends  met  by  night,  and  they  fought.  Blood  and 
‘ fweat  ran  down  their  limbs  as  water  on  the  mofly  rock. 

4 Connan  fijdls ; and  cries,  O Durftan,  be  favourable  to  Ri- 
4 vine  ! — And  is  it  my  friend,  cries  Ronnan,  I have  (lain  ? 

* O Connan  ! I knew  thee  not. 

* He  went,  and  he  fought  with  Durftan.  Day  began  to 

* rife  on  the  combat,  when  fainting  they  fell,  and  expired. 

* Rivine  came  out  with  the  morn  ; and O what  detains 

4 my  Ronnan  ! She  faw  him  lying  pale  in  his  blood ; and 

4 her  brother  lying  pale  by  his  fide.  What  could  fhe  fay  ? 

4 what  could  fhe  do  ? her  complaints  were  many  and  vain. 

4 She  opened  this  grave  for  the  Warriours;  and  fell  into  it 
4 herfelf,  before  it  was  clofed  j like  the  fun  fnatched  away  in 
4 a ftorm. 

4 Thou  haft  heard  this  tale  of  grief,  O fair  Daughter  of 

* the  ifles ! Rivine  was  fair  as  thyfelf : fhed  on  her  grave 

* a tear.’ 

Fragment  XL 

* Sad  ! I am  fad  indeed : nor  fmall  my  caufe  of  woe  ! — •— 

4 Kirmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  ; thou  haft  loft  no  daughter 
4 of  beauty.  Connar  the  valiant  lives ; and  Annir  the  faireft 
4 of  Maids.  The  boughs  of  thy  family  flourifh,  O Kirmor! 

4 but  Armyn  is  the  laft  of  his  race. 

4 Rife,  winds  of  autumn,  rife;  blow  upon  the  dark  heath  ! 

* ftreams  of  the  mountains,  roar  ! howl,  ye  tempefts,  in  the 
4 trees ! walk  through  broken  clouds,  O moon  ! fhow  by  in- 
4 tervals  thy  pale  face  ! bring  to  my  mind  that  fad  night,  when 
4 all  my  children  fell ; when  Arindel  the  mighty  fell ; when 

* Daura  the  lovely  died. 

4 Daura,  my  daughter  ! thou  wert  fair  ; fair  as  the  moori 

* on  the  hills  of  Jura;  white  as  the  driven  fnow ; fweet  as 
4 the  breathing  gale.  Armor  renowned  in  war  came,  and 

4 fought 
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s fought  Daura’s  love ; he  was  not  long  denied  ; fair  was 
« the  hope  of  their  friends. 

* Earch  fon  of  Odgal  repined ; for  his  brother  was  flain 

* by  Armor.  He  came  difguifed  like  a fon  of  the  fea  : fair 

* was  his  fkiff  on  the  wave  ; white  his  locks  of  age  ; calm 

‘ his  ferious  brow.  Faireft  of  women,  he  faid,  lovely  daugh- 
4 ter  of  Armyn  ! a rock  not  diftant  in  the  fea,  bears  a tree 

‘ on  its  fide  ; red  Ihines  the  fruit  afar.  There  Armor  wait- 

* eth  for  Daura.  I came  to  fetch  his  love.  Come,  fair 

* daughter  of  Armyn  ! 

‘ She  went ; and  fhe  called  on  Armor.  Nought  anfwered 

* but  the  fon  of  the  rock.  Armor,  my  love  ! my  love  ! 

* why  tormenteft  thou  me  with  fear  ? come,  graceful  fon  of 

* of  Ardnart,  come;  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee  ! — Earch 

* the  Traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her 

* voice,  and  cried  for  her  brother  and  her  father.  Arindel ! 

* Armyn  ! none  to  relieve  your  Daura  ? 

* Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindel  my  fon  defcended 

* from  the  hill ; rough  in  the  fpoils  of  the  chace.  His  ar- 
‘ rows  rattled  by  his  fide ; his  bow  was  in  his  hand  ; five 
‘ grey  dogs  attended  his  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Earch  on  the 
4 ifliore  ; he  feized  and  bound  him  to  an  oak.  Thick  fly  the 
4 thongs  of  the  hide  around1  his  limbs ; he  loads  the  wind 

* with  his  groans. 

4 Arindel  afcends  the  furgy  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring 
4 Daura  to  the  land.  Armor  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly 

* the  grey-feathered  fliaft.  It  fung ; it  funk  in  thy  heart,  O 

* Arindel  my  fon  ! for  Earch  the  traitor  thou  diedft.  What 

* is  thy  grief,  O Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy 
‘ brother’s  blood ! 

* The  boat  is  broken  in  twain  by  the  waves.  Armor 

* plunges  into  the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura  or  die.  Sudden 

* a blaft  from  the  hill  comes  over  the  waves.  He  funk,  and 
4 he  rofe  no  more. 

‘ Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard  to 
4 complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries  ; nor  could 
4 her  father  relieve  her.  All  night  I flood  on  the  fhore.  All 
4 night  I heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ; and  the  rain 
4 beat  hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Before  morning 
4 appeared  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,(  like  the  even- 
4 ing  breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief 
4 Ihe  expired.  O lay  me  foon  by  her  fide. 

Rev.  Sep.  1760.  Q,  4 When 
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< When  the  ftorms  of  the  mountain  come ; when  the  north 
C lifts  the  waves  on  high ; I fit  by  the  founding  fhore,  and 
t look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting  moon  I fee 
t t)ie  ghofts  of  my  children.  Indiftinct  they  walk  in  mourn- 
‘ ful  conference  together.  Will  none  of  you  fpeak  tome  ?— 

* But  they  do  not  regard  their  father.’ 

The  following  verfion  of  another  of  thefe  Fragments  hav- 
ing accidentally  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  fhall  infert  it,  as  it 
will  probably  prove  agreeable  to  our  poetical  Readers. 

Dark  o’er  the  mountains  low’rs  the  autumn  fky. 

The  grey  mift  falls,  in  (how’rs  of  drizzling  rain ; 

O’er  the  bleak  heath,  the  whirlwind’s  voice  is  high ; 

The  Hream  rolls  troubled  o’er  the  narrow  plain. 

The  lonely  tree,  on  yonder  rifing  ground, 

Marks  the  fad  fpot  where  Connal’s  corfe  is  laid  ; 

Beneath  the  green  tnrf,  ftrewn  with  leaves  around. 

The  Warriour  fleeps,  to  wake  but  with  the  dead. 

Meanwhjle  at  times,  as  o’er  the  heath,  by  night. 

Alone,  the  mufing  Hunter  ilowly  ftalks, 

His  rifing  hair  doth  mark  his  wild  affright, 

At  wand’ring  ghofts  that  crofs  his  homeward  walks. 

O Connal ! none  thy  ancient  houfe  could  trace, 

Thy  great  forefathers,  known  to  earlieft  fame; 

Tho’  now,  alas ! of  all  thy  numerous  race 
Not  one  to  future  times  fhall  bear  thy  name. 

Ev’n  as  a mountain  oak,  whofe  lofty  boughs 
Defy  the  winds,  its  branches  qnce  were  fpread  ; 

But,  rooted  up,  now  falls  thy  honour’d  houfe. 

For  Connal,  laft  of  all  his  race,  is  dead  ! 

Here  rung  the  din  of  arms,  the  horrid  bray 

Of  mournful  wars,  th’  effeft  of  Fingal’s  pride  : 

Here  valiant  Connal,  wounded  in  the  fray, 

With  bleeding  Warriours  fell,  and  groan’d,  and  died. 

Firm  as  a rock  did  Connal  tread  the  plain  ; 

His  eyes  of  fire  ; of  iron  nerves  his  hand  ; 

His  fword  as  light’ning  darting  thro’  the  flain. 

That  fell  like  thillles  by  a ftripling’s  wand. 

But,  dark  and  lovv’ring  as  a thunder  elefud, 

His  brow  hung  beetling  o’er  his  hollow  eye, 

Dargo,  the  foe,  the  mighty  and  the  proud, 

Came  on,  determin’d  or  to  kill  or  die. 

Him  Connal  met,  and  dreadful  ’gan  the  fight ; 

Which  foon  unhappy  Kinval’s  daughter  join'd, 

Crimora 
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Crimora  fair,  difguis’d  in  armour  bright, 

Her  flowing  hair  Iocrfe  waving  in  the  wind. 

In  manly  guife  the  Fair,  thus  wont  to  roam, 

With  much-lov’d  Cofinal  to  the  wars  had  ftray’d : 

Ah,  how  much  better  to  have  (laid  at  home. 

Nor  ventur’d  forth  to  fight,  the  lucklefs  Maid  ! 

For  aim  (he  took  at  Dargo’s  Haughty  creft. 

And  drew  the  bow ; but  erring  flew  the  dart. 

When  deep  it  pierc’d  her  faithful  Connal’s  bread. 

And,  fatal  error ! funk  into  his  heart. 

Like  a tall  oak  the  mighty  Warriour  falls ; 

Or  rock  that's  broken  from  the  craggy  hill : 

What  have  I done  f diftrafted  then  (he  calls. 

My  Connal  dear,  my  lovely  youth,  to  kill ! ' 

He  bleeds — he  dies — my  murder’d  Connal  dies — 

O (lay,  my  love,  my  friend,  my  Connal,  flay— 

Thus  day  and  night  did  hear  her  mournful  cries, 

’Till  grief  had  worn  the  lovely  Maid  away. 

Here  Connal’s  grave  was  dug,  here  rais’d  his  tomb. 

Where  thro’  thegrafs  dill  fighs  the  pitying  wind; 

By  Connal’s  fide,  Crimora  finding  room  ; 

For  the  fad  Mourner  ftaid  not  long  behind. 

They  died,  whom  Memory  long  alive  (hall  keep ; 

And  here,  beneath  this  mountain  tomb,  alone. 

At  reft,  the  lovely  pair  together  deep  ; 

While  the  green  mofs  devours  the  mould’ring  done. 


An  Introduction  to  Botany.  Containing  an  Explanation  of  tht 
Theory  to  that  Science,  and  an  Interpretation  of  its  Technical 
Terms.  Extracted  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  Linnaus,  and  cal- 
culated to  ajft/l  fuch  as  may  be  defirous  of  Jludying  that  Author’s 
Method  and  Improvements.  With  twelve  Gopper-plates , and 
two  Explanatory  Tables.  To  which  is  added , an  Appendix  j 
containing  upwards  of  two  thoufand  Englijh  Names  of  Plants , 
referred  to  their  proper  Titles  in  the  Linnaan  Syjlem.  By 
James  Lee,  Nurfery-Man,  at  the  Vineyard,  at  Hammer- 
fmith.  8vo.  4 s.  6d.  in  Boards.  Tonfon. 

AS  the  ftudy  of  Botany  is  of  late  become  a general  amufe- 
ment ; and  as  we  have  hitherto  had  no  work  in  our 
own  language  that  profeffedly  treats  of  the  Elements  of  that 
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fcicnce*  ; Mr.  Lee  therefore  hopes,  that  what  he  now  offers 
to  the  public,  will  be  confidcrcd  as  a performance  of  fome 
utility.  And  fo,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  : for  the  matter  of 
it  is  not  properly  Mr.  Lee’s,  but  has  been  collected  (with  a 
good  deal  of  judgment)  from  the  works  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated Dr.  Linriteus,  whofe  labours  for  the  reformation  of 
this  fciencc  in  general,  and  invention  of  the  Sexual  Syfiem  f 
in  particular,  are  well  known.  But  as  the  writings  of  this 
learned  Profefior  are  frequently  interfperfed  with  philofophi- 
cal  and  critical  remarks  of  lefs  general  ufe,  Mr.  Lee  was  of 
opinion,  that  fuch  an  Extrail  of  his  molt  material  Dodtrines, 
as  the  prefent,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  better  received 
than  a direct  Tranfiation  of  any  of  his  works  at  large. 

The  prefent  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each 
part  into  chapters. — Vegetables,  according  to  Linnteus,  are 
primarily  divifible  into  three  parts:  i.  The  Root;  2.  the 

Herb  or  Plant  itfelf ; 3.  the  Fructification The  Sexual 

Syfiem  is  divided  into,  1.  Clajfes ; 2.  Orders  ; 3.  Genera  ; 4. 
Species;  5.  Varieties.  Now,  as  the  Clcfics,  Orders , and  Ge- 
nera',  which  come  firft  in  the  Syftem,  are  eftab'.ifhed  on  the 
Fructification  alcyie,  this  part  of  the  Vegetable  has  the  pre- 
ference given  it,  in  point  of  order ; and  is  the  fubjedl  of  the 
firft  part  of  the  work. In  the  J'eccnd  part  is  given  a full  ex- 

planation of  the  Clajfes , Orders,  and  Genera  of  the  Syftem  ; 
which  contain  the  whole  Theoretic  part  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
Species  and  Varieties  having  a nearer  relation  to  the  Practice. — 
In  the  third  part,  the  Root  and  Herb  are  treated  of : and  as 
thefe  chiefly  furnifh  the  dodtrines  that  refpedt  the  Species  and 
Varieties,  fo  they  make  the  conclufion  of  the  work, 

* Some  few  explanations  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  found  inter- 
fperfed in  larger  works,  but  not  the  ’whole  of  what  a Reader  might 
expect  to  find  ; as,  in  fafl,  the  explaining  the  Theory  oj  the  lcier.ce 
was  not  the  immediate  objedtof  thofe  publications. 

■f  The  Sexual Cy Hem  of  Botany  is  founded  on  a difoovery  that  there 
is  in  Vegetables,  as  well  as  Animals,  a di/li/.Clion  rf  the  l exes.  This 
was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  amients ; but  their  knowlege  of  it 
was  Very  imperfeft ; — and,  the  honour  of  having  firft  fuggeflcd  the 
true  fexunl  diflinftions  in  Plants  appears  to  be  due  to  our  own  coun- 
t'yman,  Sir  Thomas  Millington ; from  whofe  hints  Dr.  Grew  was 
led  to  the  obfervations  he  has  given  on  this  fubjcdl,  in  his  A ntomv  of 
Plants.  After  this  Camerariur,  Moreland,  Bradley,  ar.d  others,  pur- 
fued  their  erruirirs  and  experiments  (b  far,  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
concerning  thefe  (tiicoveries  ; and  luitly.  Dr.  Linnxus  founded  there- 
on hi»  SyjicM  oj  dittany, — explained  in  the  work  before  us. 
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By  FruSlif cation  is  to  be  iinderftood  both  the  Flower  and 
Fruit  of  Plants. — Linnaeus  defines  the  FruSIification  to  be  a 
temporary  part  of  Vegetables,  alloted  to  Generation,  termi- 
nating the  old  Vegetable,  and  beginning  the  new.  It  conllfts 
of  feven  principal  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Calyx,  Empalement , or  Flower-cup. 

2.  The  Corolla,  Foliation , vulgarly  the  Leaves  of  the 
Flower. 

3.  The  Stamina,  Threads , vulgarly  the  Chives.  — The 
Stamina  are  the  Male  part  of  the  Flower*. 

4.  The  Pistillum,  Pointal. — This  is  the  Female  part  of 
the  Flower. 

5.  The  Pericarpium,  Seed-vejfel. 

6.  The  Semina,  Seeds  thcmfelvcs. 

7.  The  Receptacle,  Bafc,  on  which  the  Fructification 
is  feated. 

After  having  treated  of  the  diflinfi  char  afters  of  the  above 
feven  parts  of  Fructification ; he  proceeds  to  the  mojl  natural 
Structure  of  each,  and  then  to  their  Singularities. 

In  the  fecond  part  we  are  told,  that  the  Sexual  Syfcm,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  is  founded  on  the  parts  of  Fructifi- 
cation deferibed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work : * Thefe 
‘ having  been  obferved  with  more  accuracy,  fince  the  difeo- 

* very  of  the  ufes  for  which  nature  has  afligned  them,  a new 
1 fet  of  principles  have  been  derived  from  them ; by  means  of 
‘ which  the  diftribution  of  Plants  has  been  brought  to  a greater 
‘ precifion,  and  rendered  more  conformable  to  true  Philofophy 
‘ in  this  fyftem,  than  in  any  one  of  thofe  which  preceded  it. 

* By  the  Sexual  Syfcm,  Plants  are  difpofed  according  to  the 
‘ number,  proportion,  and  fituation  of  the  Stamina  anu  Pif- 
‘ tilla. — The  firft  general  divifion  of  the  whole  bodv  of  Ve- 
‘ getabies  is  into  twenty-four  Clajfes  ; thefe  are  again  fubdi- 
‘ vided  into  Orders,  the  Orders  into  Genera,  the  Genera  into 

* Species , and  the  Species  into  Varieties,  where  there  are  any 
‘ worthy  of  note.’ 

The  twenty-four  Gaffes  of  Vegetables,  as  given  by  Lin- 
naeus, are, 

* The  Flowers  of  the  generality  of  Vegetables  (tiro’  not  all  of 
them)  are  bermap! roditc,  containing  within  them  the  characters  of 
both  fc'tes ; but  in  fome,  the  fexes  are  parted,  and  allotted  to  differ- 
ent Flowers,  and  in  a few,  even  to  different  plants. 

a 3 I.  Mo- 
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1.  Monandria  ; the  Flowers  of  this  clafs  have  but  one 
Hujband , or  Stamen. 

2.  Diandria,  having  two  ~ 

3.  Triandria,  — three 

4.  Tetrandria,  — four 

5.  Pentanoria,  — five 

6.  Hexandria,  — fix 

7.  Heptandria,  — feven 

8.  Octandria,  — eight 

g.  Enneandria,  — nine 

10.  Decakdria,  — ten 

ir.  Dodecandria,  — twelve 

12.  Icosandria,  — twenty 

13.  Polyandria,  — many 

14.  Didynamia,  — the  power  of  two : — this  clafs  has 
two  Stamina  longer  than  the  reft. 

15.  Tetradynamia,  — the  power  of  four: — this  claf$ 
has  four  Stamina  longer  than  the  reft. 

16.  M onadelphia,  — a Jingle  brotherhood,  i.  e.  having 
one  fet  of  Stamina  united  at  the  bafe. 

17.  Di adelphia,  — a double  brotherhood , i.  e.  having 
two  fets  of  Stamina  fo  united. 

18.  Polyadelphia,  — many  brotherhoods,  or  fets  of  Sta- 
mina united  as  above. 

IQ.  Syngenesja,  — congeneration  ; — alluding  to  all  the 
Stamina  performing  their  office  together. 

20.  Gynandria,  — wife  and  hujband,  — the  male  and 
female  parts  of  the  clafs  are  united. 

21.  Monoecia,  — of  a Jingle  houfe,  — the  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  both  on  the  fame  plant. 

22.  Dioecia,  — of  two  houfes, — the  male  flowers  on  one 
plant,  the  female  on  another. 

23.  Polygamia,  — plurality  of  marriages , — this  clafs 
produces  flowers  of  each  fex,  as  well  as  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

‘ ' 24.  Cryptogamia,  — . concealment  of  marriages,  — this 
clafs  confifts  of  fuch  plants'  as  either  bear  their  flowers  concealed 
Within  the  fruit,  or  fo  ftnall  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

After  the  Claffes  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  Orders  into 
which  they  are  fubdivided,  and  thefe  are  chiefly  denominated 
from  the  different  number  of  Pi/li/la,  or  female  parts  of  the 
flower : but  for  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Genera,  we  mull  refer 
to  the  fecond  part  of  the  work  itfelf.  ' ' ' 

In  the  third  jeart,  the  two  remaining  parts  of  the  vegeta- 
ble,'viz.  the Root  and  Herb  are  treated  of;  arid  as  thefe 
chiefly' furnilh  the  doctrines  that  refpeft  the  laft  divifions  of 
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the  fyftem,  viz.  Species  and  Varieties , they  are  included  in 
this  part. 

Linnaeus  divides  Vegetables  in  general  into  the  feven  fol- 
lowing Families,  viz. 

1.  Fungi,  Mufhrooms. 

2.  Alcje,  Flags. 

3.  Mwsci,  Modes. 

4.  Filices,  Ferns. 

5.  Gramina,  Grades. 

6.  Palm>e,  Palms.  • 

7.  Plants,  which  include  all  that  do  not  enter  into  any 
of  the  other  divifions  ; and  thefe  are, 

1.  Herbaceous, 

2.  Shrubs,  or 

3.  Trees. 

After  having  thus  diftinguilhed  Vegetables  at  large,  he  next 
proceeds  to  their  feveral  Parts ; as  the  Root,  Herb,  Trunk, 
Leaves,  &c.  But  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nutiee  of  fo  extenfive  a fcience  as  that  of  Botany,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  article  : we  {hall  therefore  conclude  the 
prefent,  with  Mr.  Lee’s  Explanation  of  the  Tables,  added 
to  the  work,  and  his  Hints  concerning  the  Manner  of  Studying 
Botany  by  the  Help  of  this  Book. 

‘ The  firft  T able  is  divided  into  three  columns ; the  firlt 

* of  which  contains  the  names  of  the  Genera  admitted  by 
‘ Linnaeus  alphabetically  difpofed ; the  fecond,  the  Englifh 

* names  ; and  the  lad:,  the  names  of  the  Clades  and  Orders, 

* to  which  the  Genera  refpedtively  belong. 

. * The  fecond  Table  is  likewife  divided  into  three  columns  j 

* the  fird:  of  which  contains  the  generic  names  that  are  now 

* out  of  ufe,  alphabetically  difpofed  ; the  fecond,  the  Eng- 
‘ lifh  names  ; and  the  third,  the  names  of  the  Linnaean  Ge- 
‘ nera,  under  which  they  are  refpe&ively  to  be  fought  in  the 

* firft  Table. 

‘ By  the  help  of  thefe  T ables,  the  Reader  will  be  enabled 

* to  find  the  Clafs  and  Order  of  any  Plant  he  may  propofe  to 

* examine,  after  he  has  informed  himfelf  of  its  botanic  name : 

* for  if  the  name  given  him  be  not  the  fame  admitted  by  the 
‘ Author  we  have  followed,  and  confequently  not  to  be  met 

* with  in  the  firft  Table,  he  will  probably  find  it  in  the  fe- 

* cond,  which  will  refer  him  to  the  firft. 

* By  thefe  1 'ables,  properly  ufed  in  conjunction  with  the 

Q_  4 ‘ book 
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‘ book  itfelf,  it  is  conceived,  that  the  Reader  may  arrive  not 
‘ only  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fcience, 
‘ but  even  at  a practical  knowlege  of  the  diftinclions  of  V e- 
‘ getables,  much  fconer  than  by  reading  the  defcriptions, 

* and  inl’pecting  the  figures  given  by  old  Writers,  whofe  eol- 

* lections  are  either  without  method,  or  difpofed  according 

* to  fuch  fyftems  as  have  been  exploded  ; for  by  what  we  have 

* laid  before  him,  he  will  be  enabled  to  confult  the  produc- 
‘ tions  of  Nature,  and  compare  them  with  what  is  delivered 
‘ in  the  book  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  mix  the  Pra&ice  with 
‘ the  Theory  ; without  which  theftudy  of  this  fcience  would 
‘ be  dry  and  taftelefs,  and  the  progrefs  made  in  of  little  ad- 

* vantage. 

‘ The  firft  thing  he  fhould  aim  at  is,  to  get  a thorough 
‘ knowlege  of  the  diftinclions  of  the  twenty-four  Clafics.  In 

* order  to  this,  the  firft  part  of  this  book  fhould  be  previ- 
‘ oufly  perufed,  as  the  parts  of  Fructification  are  therein  ex- 
‘ plained  ; without  which  the  ClafTes  could  not  be  under- 
‘ flood.  Then  let  him  gather  fome  of  the  ordinary  Flowers, 

* and  bring  them  by  turns  into  his  clofet  for  examination, 

* chufing  firft  the  larger  kinds,  and  tuch  as  naturally  expand 
‘ and  difeover  the  Stamina  and  Piftiilum ; and  when  he  has 
‘ accuftomed  himfeli  to  know  the  parts  of  FruClification  in 

* thefe  eafier  kinds,  he  may  then  try  fuch  as  require  being 
‘ ftript  of  their  covers,  or  liiffected  with  a penknife,  to  dil- 

* cover  their  inner  parts,  or  whofe  minutenefs  requires  the 
‘ afliftance  of  a magnitying  glafs  for  obferving  them  properly. 
‘ Having  fixed  on  the  Flower  he  would  firft  examine,  he  will, 
‘ by  the  help  of  the  Tables,  be  informed  of  the  Clafs  it  be- 

* longs  <o ; then  turning  to  the  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of 

( the  hook,  which  treats  of  that  Clafs,  let  him  carefully  read 
‘ over  the  character  there  given  of  the  Clafs,  and  compare 
‘ his  Flower  therewith  ; a frequent  practice  of  this  will  foon 
‘ make  him  retain  the  names  of  the  ClafTes,  and  their  feveral 
‘ diftinclions.  * 

‘ When  he  has  arrived  thus  far,  he  may  begin  to  try  his 
‘ ftrength,  by  deciding  firft  himfelf  upon  the  Clafs  before  he 
‘ turns  to  the  book ; and  he  will  be  now  qualified  to  begin 
‘ the  ftudy  of  the  Orders ; which  he  may  purfue  after  the 
, fame  method.’ 

Mr.  Lee  has  added  a third  Table,  by  way  of  Appendix, 
which  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  Englifh  Botanift,  as  contain- 
ing fuch  Englifh  names  of  Flants  as  have  been  mofl  generally 
received,  whether  fpccijic  or  generic ; and  fhewing  the  Titles 
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of  the  Genera  under  which  they  are  feverally  ranged  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem. 

The  defigns  for  the  Figures  of  the  Plates  are  taken  from 
thofe  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  works,  and  are  not  ill  executed. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  Mr.  Lee’s  book  as  a very 
ufeful  Compendium  of  Linnaeus’s  truly  ingenious  perform- 
ances ; and  as  fuch  would  recommend  it  to  all  Lovers  of  Bo- 
tanic Refearches,  in  the  making  of  which  it  will  afford  them 
no  fmall  affiftance. 


A Univerfal  Geographical  Dinionary  ; or  Grand  Gazetteer  ; of 
general , fpecial , ancient , and  modern  Geography : Including  a 
comprehenfive  View  of  the  various  Countries  of  Europe , Afsa, 
Africa , and  America  ; more  efpccially  of  the  Britijb  Domi- 
nions and  Settlements  throughout  the  World:  Defcribing  their 
Soil , Extent,  and  Situation  ; their  feveral  Produnions , Ani- 
mal, Vegetable,  and  Mineral ; their  Government,  Arts , Ma- 
nufanures , Traffic,  Genius,  Manners , and  Religion ; as  well 
as  the  many  admirable  and  Jlupendous  Curioftiies , ( natural  and 
artificial ) to  be  found  therein  ; with  the  mojl  remarkable  Events , 
Accidents , and  Revolutions  of  pajl  Ages.  Interfperfed  with 
many  thoufand  uncommon  Paffiages , Jl range  Occurrences  and  cri- 
tical Obfervations , both  facred  and  prophane.  Diligently  ex- 
tracted, and  compiled  with  the  utmojl  accuracy,  from  the  mojl 
approved  Travellers,  Geographers,  Hijlorians , Philalogers , ts'e. 
A Work  not  only  agreeably  amuftng , but  alfo  inJlruClive , and  of 
fmgular  Utility  to  Pcrjons  of  every  Rank  and  Station , Illus- 
trated by  a general  Map  of  the  JVorld , par  ticular  ones  of  the 
the  different  Quarters,  and  of  the  Seat  of  the  War  in  Ger- 
many. By  Andrew  Brice  of  Exeter.  Folio.  2vols.  2I.  2s. 
Johnfton,  &c. 

A Laborious  and  ufeful  performance.  Mr.  Brice,  who  is 
a Printer  at  Exeter,  feems  to  be  a very  honeft  Compiler, 
tho’  not  a very  elegant  Writer.  His  manner,  however,  is 
not  altogether  unentertaining,  tho’  it  is  not  extremely  agree- 
able. In  fhort,  he  is  fomewhat  of  an  Humourift;  and  fo 
intermingles  his  own  peculiar  obfervations  with  the  matter  of 
the  feveral  Writers  he  makes  ufe  of,  as  ferves  to  make  us 
fmile,  fometimes  at  his  conceits, — fometimes  at  himfelf.  His 
account  of  Dulwich,  a village  near  London,  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen. 

* Dulwich 
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* Dulwich  in  Surry,  on  the  borders  of  Kent,  five  m. 

* from  London,  is  notable  for  the  medicinal  waters  near  it, 

* called  Sidnam  Wells,  which  are,  in  feafons  proper  for  pur- 
‘ gation,  much  retorted  to  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  But 

* its  to  be  reckoned  much  more  notable  for  its  Hofpital, 

‘ called  The  College  of  God's  Gift,  if  it  fhould  be  true  that  the 
‘ occafion  of  its  being  founded  was  owing  to  the  Devil  himfef, 

* as  theftory  has  been  handed  down.  For  thus  it  runs. 

* Mr.  William  Allen,  being  a principal  A&or  in  many  of 

* Shakefpear’s  plays,  and  in  one  of  them  perjbnating  the  Devil, 
[which  feems  not  to  be  a principal  Alt  or' % part]  ‘ the  very  De- 
‘ vil  himfelf  juftly  took  in  dudgeon  his  prefuming  thus  to 

* counterfeit  his  own  proper  likeneis,  and  therefore  came 

* himlelf  in  propria  perfond  (as  the  {lory  exprefiesit)  to  aflert 
‘ his  foie  right,  time  out  of  mind,  of  making  fare ful  appear- 
‘ ances ; which  unexpected  vifit  fo  frighted  the  poor  Dcvil- 
‘ Aft  or,  that  he  incontinently  vowed  to  erect  this  very  Hofpi- 

* tal,  (a  fort  of  worihipping  the  Devil  for  fear,  as  done  by 
‘ Indians) ; whereupon  the  real  Devil  left  him  a clear  Jlage 

* and  much  favour.  But  one  mifehief  feems  here  to  be,  that 

* ’twill  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the  Devil  personally 
‘ introduced  by  Shakefpear  in  cither  of  his  plays ; tho’  he  has 
‘ aerial  Spirits,  Ghofts,  Witches,  Fairies,  Conjurers,  In- 
‘ chantments,  and  fuch  Trade , fure  enough,  and  yet  hardly 
‘ to  be  faid  too  much  neither,  he  being  charmingly  inimitable  in 

* fuch  fantaftic  representations. 

* For  Shakefpear’s  magic  ne'er  could  copied  be, 

* Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he. 

* We  mull,  moreover  query,  what  is  this  propria perfora,  this 

* real  proper  perfon  of  the  Devil  ? If  he  be  a Spirit  only, 

* and  fo  by  confequencc  really  irtviftbl:,  it  feems  contradictory 
‘ to  fenfe  and  reafon,  that  he  can  appear  to  mortal  eyes  but  in 
‘ an  affumed  or  borrowed  fhape,  not  in  his  real  own,  or  pro- 

* prid  perfond.  But  we’ll  fuppofe,  for  the  credit  of  the  ftory, 

* this  imaginary  propria  perjor.a  to  be  the  odd,  quite  untempt- 

* ing,  form  in  which  fanciful  Painters  have  liccntioufly  drefled 
‘ up  the  Devil  in  their  pieces ; which  is  fo  ludicroufly  horri- 

* ble  fometimes,  that  its  to  be  admired  he  appears  not  to 

* them  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Allen,  they,  in  effecl,  perfonating 
« him  as  bad  as  he  could  for  life.  We  need  make  no  cxcule 

* for  our  well-meaning  jocularity  on  this  occafion,  fince  no 

* notion  feems  more  juftly  to  deferve  being  exploded,  and  to 

* call  for  ridicule,  than  this  of  the  Devil  (whofe  proper  bu- 

* finefs  it’s  owned,  is  to  tempt  and  allure  men  into  fins)  ’s 

* appearing  to  wicked  people  in  a molt  frightful  fhape,  to 

‘ fcare 
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« fcare  them  into  repentance,  reformation,  piety,  &c.  For 

* in  fuch  cafes  Satan  woujd  be  divided  again]}  himfelf  (Mat. 
.*  xii.  26.)  and  this  Hofpital  might  then,  in  fome  feni'e,  be 

* called  the  Devil’s  Gift,  if  it  Ihould  poflibly  be  true,  that  the 
‘ Devil,  in  his  propria  perfona,  was  the  real  caufe  of  this  Col- 

* lege’s  being  erected  and  endowed. 

‘ But  be  the  abfurd  ftory  as  true  or  falfe  as  it  may,  it 

* is  recorded  certain,  that  Mr,  Allen,  on  fome  occafion  or 
‘ otTer,  made  a voW,  or  took  a refolution,  to  eredt  this  Hof- 
‘ pital,  and  accordingly  figned  the  proper  deeds.  The  Devil 
« furecan  hardly  be  fufpedled  to  have  foreknown  that  his  ftage 
« mummery  would  have  had  fo  godly  an  effedl.  But  the  tra- 
« ditional  ftory  goes  on  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Allen  afterwards 
‘ changed  his  mind — [that  is,  in  other  words,  repented  of  his 

* repentance]-r-  and  would  gladly  have  recalled  his  charity  ; 
‘ but  it  was  too  late. — If  fo,  it  poflibly  may  be,  the  Devil, 
‘ —(for  that  Money’s  the  Devil  is  allowed  by  proverb) — lefs 
‘ abfurdly  appear’d  to  him  again  off  the  ftage  in  his  propritre 

* perfona , in  his  much  more  proper,  his  enticing,  his  be- 
‘ witching  form  of  Mammon,  or  perhaps,  part  of  a legion 
f of  Angels  of  Light,  i.  e.  Gold  Angels  dazzling  as  from  the 

* Mint.  But  to  be  ferious. 

* This  Mr.  Allen  lived  to  be  feveral  years  Mafter  of  his 
‘ faid  college,  which  he  founded  for  a Mafter  and  War- 

* den,  who  were  always  to  be  of  the  name  of  Allen,  or  Al- 
f leyn  (as  its  differently  fpelt)  and  Batchelors ; -with  four 

* Fellows  (of  whom  three  were  to  be  Divines,  and  the  other 

* anOrganift),  fix  poor  men,  fix  poor  women,  with  a School 

* for  education  of  twelve  poor  boys.  By  his  endowment  he 

* excluded  all  augmentations  of  it  by  future  benefadlions. 
f He  himfelf,  with  his  wife,  lies  in  a fair  chapel  here,  little 

* dreaming  his  charity  would  ever  be  fo  ungratefully  treated 

* as  to  be  aferibed  to  but  a filly  prank  of  the  Devil.  But  he 
‘ (this  Mr.  Allen)  having  proved  himfelf  by  this  good  work 

* to  have  been  a perfon  of  beneficent  difpofition,  who  would 

* not  wifh  his  having  been  poffeffed  of  equal  riches  to  thofe 
‘ of  the  famous  Tragedian  JEfop,  of  ancient  Rome,  who 
‘ left  to  his  fon  no  lefs  than  x 50,000 1.  Sterling,  tho’  he  had 

* in  his  time  been  fo  extravagantly  frolickfome,  as  oftentati- 

* oufly  to  expend,  in  but  one  platter  of  meat,  more  than 

* 4687 1.  the  faid  fingle  platter  confifting  of  the  rareft  finging 

* birds,  even  fuch  only  as  imitated  the  human  voice,  and  coft 
f him  no  lefs  than  46 1.  17s.  6d.  each  fingle  bird?’ 

A Dt- 
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A Defcriptien  if  the  Royal  Palace , and  Monajlry  of  St.  Laurence, 
called  the  Ejcurial ; and  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Pantheon. 
‘Tran fated  from  the  Spanijh  of  Frey  Francifco  de  los  Santos, 
Chaplain  to  his  majefty  Philip  the  fourth,  llluf  rated  -with 
copper-plates.  By  George  Thompfon  of  York  Efq;  4to, 
I 1.  10  s.  Hooper. 

AS  it  is  impoflible  to  give  any  fatisfaCtory  abftraCt  of  a 
work,  containing  fuch  an  immenfe  variety  as  that  be- 
fore us,  we  (hall  confine  our  account  thereof  to  the  manner 
of  its  execution,  and  the  defign  of  its  publication. 

At  a time,  fays  the  tranflator  of  this  laborious  and  elegant 
performar.ee,  when  the  polite  arts  are  protected  and  encou- 
raged ; when  the  Britifh  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  proud  of  de- 
claring theml'clves  the  patrons  of  fcience,  and  of  animating 
their  countrymen  to  rival  the  fineft  artifts  in  Europe  ; when  the 
writings  of  thefe  travellers,  who  have  minutely  deferibed  the 
beautiful  paintings  and  fculptures,  which  adorn  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Italy,  are  read  with  avidity  ; I was  defirous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  requefted,  to  add  my  mite  to  the  public 
treafury  of  fcience,  by  making  my  countrymen  acquainted 
with  an  edifice  that  deferves  their  attention,  and  to  which 
the  grea'eft  part  are  ftrangers  ; few  knowing  any  thing  more 
of  the  Efcurial  than  its  name,  though  deferibed  in  the  molt 
beautifal  and  accurate  manner  by  the  famous  Francifco  de  los 
Santos. 

Influenced  by  thefe  motives,  continues  Mr.  Thompfon,  I 
undertook  to  tranflate  his  celebrated  performance,  written 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  his  catholick  majefty ; being 
perfuaded  that  an  account  of  this  fuperb  ftruCture  would  be 
agreeable  to  every  reader,  who  has  a tafte  for  the  fine  arts. 
A ftruCture  which  has  not,  perhaps,  its  equal  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  either  with  regard  to  magnitude,  beauty  or 
magnificence.  It  is  decorated  with  the  moft  elegant  per- 
formances of  art,  and  the  moft  curious  productions  of  nature  : 
the  beauties  of  architecture,  painting  and  fculpture,  are  there 
blended  with  a profufion  of  riches,  aftonifhing  to  the  be- 
holder. The  ftatues  and  bafl'o  relievos  might  be  own’d  by 
Praxiteles  himfelf,  and  the  enchanting  productions  of  the 
pencils  of  the  ereateft  painters  are  difplay’d  in  amazing 
profufion.  In  fhort,  whatever  art  could  furnifh,  or  mu- 
nificent monarchs  procure,  are  collected  in  the  Efcurial, 
and  render  the  edifice,  what  it  is  truly  ltiled  by  the  author, 
a miracle  of  art. 

Such, 
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Such,  fays  the  tranflator,  is  the  Efcurial ; and  its  fplendid 
decorations  are  fo  elegantly  difplayed  by  the  Spanifh  writer, 
that  his  defcriptions  convey  an  idea  almoft  equal  to  the  ob- 
jects themfelves. 

With  due  fubmiffion,  however,  we  cannot  help  obferving 
that,  whatever  merit  may  be  afcribed  to  thefe  defcriptions, 
either  in  the  original  or  the  tranflation,  they  mull  fall  infi- 
nitely fhort  of  the  flighteft  view  of  the  real  objects.  Indeed 
the  Spanifh  author  was  himfelf  extremely  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
advantages  of  the  beft  verbal  defcriptions  of  objects,  that  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ftrike  the  fenfe,  and  acquire  fo  little  af- 
fiftance  from  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  * To  him 
‘ who  beholds  fuch  a fabrick,’  fays  he,  * his  eyes  at  once 
‘ convey  to  the  mind  the  ravifhing  idea  of  its  architedture 
‘ and  ornaments ; whereas  he  who  deferibes  it,  opens  it  by 
‘ degrees,  and  is  obliged  to  ufe  a variety  of  terms ; but, 
‘ after  the  mod  fuccefsful  care  to  give  an  entertaining 
‘ defeription,  it  will,  in  many  places,  be  cenfur’d  as  jejune 

* and  tedious : for  my  own  part,  I am  confcious,  that  I 

* fhall  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  communicating  that  delight  to 

* the  mod  attentive  reader,  which  the  fpedfator  receives  from 
‘ the  view  of  fo  grand  an  objedl.’  It  mull  be  confelTed, 
neverthelefs,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer,  if  his 
readers  do  not  acquire  a very  competent  and  ftriking  idea  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  this  magnificent  flructure  and  its  orna- 
ments, from  his  beautiful  and  accurate  method  of  deferip- 
tion ; which  is  far  from  abounding,  with  dry,  technical 
phrafes  ; but  is  enlivened  by  the  mod  happy  expreffion,  and 
frequently  with  a ftrength  of  imagery  that  is  very  difficult 
to  attain  in  words.  Of  this  we  fhall  give  our  readers  only 
one  fhort  fpecimen,  in  his  concife  and  animated  defeription 
of  the  picture  of  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Quintin  in  1564; 
wherein  Philip  the  fecond  was  prefent,  and,  on  that  impor- 
tant victory,  conceiv’d  the  firft  idea  of  eredting  this  fuperb 
fabrick 

‘ If  ever  the  fpirit  and  fire  of  a painter  were  communi- 
‘ cated  to  his  works,  it  is  in  this  exhibition,  which  every 

* where  prefents  objedts  of  magnanimity  and  terrour.  Here 
‘ is  difplayed  the  ardent  bravery  of  the  commanders  and 

* officers  ; there  the  fiercenefs  and  rage  of  the  foldiers,  who 
‘ are  all  bigger  than  life,  together  with  the  vigour  and  fury 
‘ of  the  hori'es,  the  impetuous  attack  made  on  the  army  of 
‘ the  enemy ; the  ftrokes,  the  wounds  deluging  the  field 
‘ with  blood;  the  dreadful  fire  and  l'mokc  of  the  artillery, 

* mufkets  and  carabines ; the  confufion,  rout  and  carnage 


* 
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4 of  the  French  ; their  cavalry  broke,  tbeif  infantry  flying; 

* the  havock  made  of  them  in  the  purfuit ; the  taking  of 
« the  conftable  Montmorency,  the  commander  jn  chief,  his 

* fon,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  France,  together 
4 with  their  artillery  and  baggage.  On  the  eaft  fide  appear 

* the  towers  on  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  all  on  fire ; the 

* Spaniards  afiaulting  fword  in  hand,  mowing  down  all  be- 

* fore  them  with  a dauntlefs  rapidity,  which  all  the  valour 

* and  experience  of  the  admiral  could  not  withdand,  he 

* himfelf  being  alfo  taken.  Laftly,  the  north  fide  exhibits  a 

* large  body  of  the  enemy,  fubmittrng  to  Philibert,  Duke 

* of  Savoy,  Philip’s  generaliifimo,  in  that  immortal  day : 

4 their  looks  fpeak  their  misfortune,  whilft  a generous  joy 

* brightens  the  countenances  of  the  victorious  Spaniards  ex- 

* ulting  at  the  glory  of  their  young  monarch.’ 

The  moft  difagreeable  circumftance  attending  the  perufal 
of  this,  otherwife  ingenious  and  entertaining,  work,  is  tb 
fee  the  author’s  talents  as  powerfully  exerted  on  trivial  and' 
infignificant  fubjeCts,  as  on  the  molt  noble  and  magnificent ; 
the  flowers  of  his  rhetoric  being  as  lavilhly  ftrewn  about  thfc 
fhin-bones,  or  capillary  relicks  of  a St.  Bridget  or  Urfula, 
as  over  the  fined  paintings  of  a Titian  or  Michael  Angelo. 

Indeed,  to  perufe  with  any  fatisfaction  a great  part  of 
this  performance,  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  reader  Ihould  be 
warmed  with  the  fame  kind  of  devotion  and  enthufiafm,  as 
feems  to  have  animated  the  writer.  The  proteflant  reader 
will  make  proper  allowances  for  the  character,  fituation  and 
religion  of  the  author;  although  his  pompous  flile  cannot 
fail  of  appearing  little  better  than  ridiculous  bombad,  when 
he  talks  of  the  tranfcendent  hpppinefs  of  being  iit  pofleflion  of 
a thigh-bone  of  a martyr,  or  of  the  feet  of  faints,  worthy  to 
tread  on  the  Jlars. 

The  many  miracles,  alfo,  here  recorded  of  fome  of  thefe 
precious  and  inejtimable  relicts,  will  be  apt,  now  and  then, 
to  draw  a«  fmile  from  the  fcnfible  Reader.  The  follow-* 
ing,  relating  to  the  thigh  -bone  of  St.  Laurence  the  Patron 
of  this  grand  edifice,  is  laid  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope 
himfelf. 

‘ Gregory  the  thirteenth,  having  this  bone  in  his  poflef-  * 

* fion,  and  judging  that  it  would  be  a proper  gift  to  the  cha- 
‘ pel  dedicated  to  this  faint,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  too 
4 valuable  to  be  wholly  parted  with,  ordered  it  to  be  fawn 
4 afunder,  with  a faw  made  on  purpofe ; but  after  three 
4 fcveral  trials,  the  lad  made  in  prefence  of  the  Pope  himfelf, 

-3  * not 
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* not  the  leaft  notch  or  impreflion,  was  difcernible  in  it ; yet 

* afterwards,  without  any  force,  or  inftrument,  it  fell  of  it- 

* felf  into  two  equal  pieces,  and  even  broke  in  the  moft 

* folid  part : at  which  the  illuftrious  company  unanimoufly 

* cried  out : “ the  Saint  is  defirous  of  returning  to  Spain.” 

* This  is  confirmed  by  the  infallible  teftimony  of  his  holinefs 

* himfelf.’ 

Had  the  tranflator  omitted  this,  with  many  other  fimilar 
paflagcs,  containing  extravagant  encomiums  on  aftions  of 
bigotry  and  enthufiafm  ; contenting  himfelf  alfo  with  bare- 
ly making  mention  of  thefe  numerous  objedls  of  popilh  fu- 
perflition ; however  reprehenfible  he  might  have  thought 
himfelf  in  not  giving  a faithful  tranflation  of  his  author,  we 
are  perfuaded  his  performance  would  not  have  met  with  the 
worfe  reception,  on  that  account,  among  thofe  for  whofe  ufe 
its  publication  is  profefledly  intended. 

On  the  whole,  neverthelefs,  we  doubt  not  that  the  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts  will  think  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Thompfon,  not  only  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  the  tranfla- 
tion of  this  laborious  and  expenfive  work,  but  alfo  for  the 
perfection  of  the  impreflion  ; the  elegance  of  which,  as  well 
in  the  plates  as  prefs-work,  does  honour  to  the  Artifts  con- 
cerned in  their  execution. 
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Oeuvres  du  Pkilofophe  de  Sans  Souci.  Seconds  Partie.  Or,  The 
Works  of  the  Philofopher  of  Sans-Souci.  Part  the  Second. 
l2mo.  1760.  Imported  by  Becket  in  the  Strand. 

TH  E pieces  contained  in  this  volume  are  moftly  of  a lighter 
kind  than  thofe  of  the  former.  They  carry  with  them, 
however,  equal  marks  of  authenticity,  confifting  chiefly  of 
familiar  Epiftles  and  Letters  in  profe  and  verle ; two  of 
which  we  have  tranflated  for  the  entertainment  of  our  Englilh 
Readers. 

To  Voltaire. 

Believe  me,  friend,  were  I Voltaire, 

And  led,  like  him,  a private  life, 

A competence  alone  my  care, 

Nought  elfe  fhould  give  me  caufe  of  ftrife: 

Let  giddy  Fortune  fmile  or  frown  for  me  ; 

I’d  fcorn  herfmiles  and  frowns  as  well  as  he. 

I know 
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I know  what  troubles  vex  the  Great, 

Have  felt  the  duty  molt  feverc. 

To  toil  amidft  the  farce  of  State, 

While  Flatterers  buzz  in  either  ear  ; 

And  Triflers  plague,  with  all  the  trifling  things 

ri  hat  adulation  finds  to  torture  Kings.  • ‘ 

Vain-glory,  hence,  my  fcorn  and  hate, 

I boaft  nor  King  nor  Poet’s  name. 

For,  when  I yield  my  breath  to  Fate, 

What  boots  to  me  a doubtful  fame  ! 

One  hour  of  folid  blifs  by  far  outweighs 
An  immortality  of  empty  praife. 

Is  then  our  envy’d  lot  fo  bleft, 

When  ev’ry  lively,  genuine  joy. 

Sweet  pleafure,  eafc,  and  peaceful  reft 
Forfake  the  Great  and  their  employ  ? 

To  freedom  born,  the  foft  enchanting  train 
Prefer  their  eafe  to  pomp  and  carking  pain. 

So  might  I live,  tho'  Fortune  fway 

The  world,  (he  fhould  not  my  delight ; 

Or,  if  (he  drove  to  vex  by  day. 

I’d  deep  the  Tweeter  for’t  at  night. 

But  ’tis  our  date  that  quickens  our  defires 
To  live  and  aft,  as  each  his  place  requires. 

Voltaire,  from  noife  and  Courts  retir’d. 

At  eafe  may  iludy  Wifdom’s  lore. 

And  tread  the  paths,  by  Truth  infpir’d. 

Which  Plato  trac’d  (o  long  before  : 

But  I,  with  fhipwrcck  threaten'd,  ceafe  to  fing, 

1 o brave  the  dorm,  and  live  and  die  a King. 

In  the  following,  this  great  and  univerfal  Genius  appears 
in  the  light  of  a Critic;  and,  however  implicit  an  admirer  he 
feems,  in  general,  to  be  of  Voltaire,  he  makes  feveral  free  ftric- 
tures  on  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Semiramis ; a very  bad 
tranflation  of  which  is  juft  pubiiftied  in  our  language. 

To  Voltaire. 

Tis  well,  Voltaire, — you  mod  politely  fay. 

In  your  own  elegant  profaic  way, 

• That  I’m  a mecr  automaton  of  deel, 

* A Stoic  Churl,  whofe  heart  can  nothing  feel.’ 

And  yet  Elettra's  plaints  call  forth  my  tears ; 

With  gen’rous  friendihip  who  more  touch'd  appears  ? 

But  for  your  pale  terriac  ghoils,  'tis  true, 

They  move  me  not,  unlefs  to  pity  you. 

Your 
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Your  Patron,  the  Cardinal*,  would  have  made  a figure  in 
the  days  of  Witchcraft  and  Apparitions : but  you  know  your 
men,  and  did  well  to  tell  him,  ‘ every  good  Catholic  being 
‘ obliged  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  miracles,  the  pit  could  not 
* in  confcience  help  being  affe&ed  at  the  ghoft  of  Ninus.’ 

I will  anfwer  for  it,  his  Holinefs’s  Librarian  approved  much 
of  this  orthodox  doctrine ; but,  as  to  myfelf,  who  am,  you. 
know,  a damnable  Heretic,  you  will  permit  me  to  be  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  to  tell  you  ingenuoufly  what  I think  of 
your  tragedy.  Whatever  pains  you  take  to  conceal  your  main 
fpring  of  addon  in  the  plot  of  Semiramis,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  ghoft  of  Ninus.  It  is  the  Ghoft  whofe  ap- 
pearance fills  the  paricidious  Widow  with  fuch  racking  re- 
morfe  of  confcience.  It  is  the  Ghoft  that  civilly  permits  her 
to  confole  herfelf,  by  a fecond  marriage.  It  is  the  Ghoft  that 
fends  forth  a groan  from  the  tomb  in  the  hearing  of  her  fon  ; 
and,  what  is  ilill  better,  comes  in  perfon  to  frighten  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Queen,  and  terrify  the  city  of  Babylon.  In  fhort, 
it  is  the  Ghoft  that  furnilhes  the  dagger  with  which  Ninias 
kills  his  mother.  Indeed,  fo  true  it  is  that  the  deceafcd  Ni- 
nus does  the  bufinefs  of  the  whole  play,  that  without  him  it 
were  impoflible  to  aft  the  piece  at  all.  Were  I to  chufe  a 
part  in  this  tragedy,  therefore,  I would  play  the  Ghoft.  But 
thus  far  in  the  fpirit  and  feverity  of  Criticifm : I will  now 
proceed  to.  exprefs  my  approbation  with  the  fame  fincerity. 

The  Charaders  are  admirably  well  fupported,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fcenes  extremely  artful.  Semiramis  infpires 
terror  mixed  with  pity.  The  fierce  and  infidious  Afl'ur,  placed 
in  oppofition  to  the  brave  and  generous  Ninias,  forms  an  ad- 
mirable contrail.  The  former  is  a deteftable  character,  and 
is  judicioufly  made  to  lhare  no  part  in  the  cataftrcphe ; as  his 
fullering  would  have  produced  no  diftrefs.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  intereft  ourfelves  in  favour  of  Ninias,  and  are  ftruck  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  kills  hismother.  One  is  a little  an- 
gry at  Azema,  that  Ihe  brings  the  packets,  and  that  her  blun- 
ders fhould  be  the  caufe  of  the  cataftrophe.  The  ftile  of  the 
piece  is  bold  and  nervous,  and  the  verification  extremely 
harmonious,  and  worthy  the  Author  of  the  Henriade.  I had 
rather,  peverthelefs,  read  this  tragedy  than  fee  it  reprefented, 
the  Ghoft  appearing  to  me  fo  ridiculous,  that  I fhould  cer- 
tainly break  through  the  rule  1 have  prefcribed  to  myfelf,  that 
of  weeping  at  a tragedy,  and  laughing  only  at  a comedy. 

* Cardinal  Qnirini,  to  whom  Voltaire  dedicated  his  Semiramis. 

.*  Rev.  Sep.  1760.  R A cu£ 
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A cuRoin  that,  in  early  days. 

Was  thought,  at  Greek  and  Roman  plays. 

Judicious;  tho’  it  items  of  late, 

Jjecaal'e  ’tis  old,  grown  out  of  date. 

Shall  I add  a word  or  two  concerning  tragedy  in  general  ? 

I muft  own  the  reprelentation  of  flrong  pailions  pleafes  me 
in  the  theatre  ; I feel  a peculiar  fatisfadtion  in  being  tranfport- 
ed  beyond  myfelf  by  the  force  of  poetry  and  eloquence : but 
it  hurts  me  to  fee  heroil'm  carried  into  abfurdity.  Indeed, 
were  I to  chufe,  I had  rather  in  tragedy  have  lefs  of  the  fu- 
blime,  and  more  nature : the  fublime  carried  too  far  running 
for  ever  into  extravagance.  Charles  the  Xllth  was  the  only 
man  of  this  century  that  had  in  life  fuch  a theatrical  charac- 
ter : but,  happily  for  mankind,  fuch  characters  are  fcarce. 

I remember  a Marianne  by  Triftan  that  begins  with  this 
line. 

Injurious  Shade  ! that  trouble!!  my  repofe. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  people  of  this  world  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

What  I fay  of  Language  may  be  applied  alfo  to  Adtion. 
In  order  that  a tragedy  Ihotild  pleafe  me,  I expect  that  the 
characters  fliould  betray  no  pailions  but  fuch  as  are  natural 
and  common  to  people  in  life.  Men  fliould  fee  neither  repre- 
fented  as  angels  ncr  devils,  for  they  are  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  fliould  be  drawn  fuch  as  they  are  in  nature. 

Excufe  me,  Voltaire,  for  troubling  you  with  this  difeuflion. 
T fpeak  to  you  as  Moliere’s  old  woman  did  to  him,  in  telling 
you  the  effect  which  things  have  on  my  ignorant  fenfibility. 

I find  in  tile  volume  I juft  now  received,  your  Eulogium  on 
the  O facers  that  have  perilhed  in  this  war,  which  is  every  way 
worthy  of  you  : tho’  I am  not  a little  furprized  that  we  fliould 
both  happen  unknowingly  to  hitupon  the  fame  fubjedt.  The 
regret  with  which  I loft  feveral  of  thofe  friends,  excited  me 
to  pa)',  after  their  death,  a fmall  tribute  to  their  memory  ; to 
which  end  I compofed  a little  work,  in  which  the  heart  had  a. 
greater  {bare  than  the  head.  It  is  fomething  fingular,  how- 
ever, that  mine  fliould  be  written  in  verfe,  and  that  of  the 
Poet  in  profe.  But,  as  Racine  never  fliewed  his  iuperiority 
fo  much  as  when  he  treated  the  fame  fubjedt  as  Pradon,  fo  I 
fee  how  much  my  daubing  is  inferior  to  your  panegyric,  and 
learn  from  your  profe  how  I ought  to  have  cxprclled  myfelf 
in  verfe. 

Although  of  all  mortals  I am,  perhaps,  one  that  troubles 
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Heaven  the  leaft  with  prayers,  the  firft  that  I make  fhall  b<? 
couched  in  thefe  terms. 

Ye  Gods,  from  whom  each  favour’d  Bard 
Received  thofe  talents  verfe  requires, 

O teach  them  truth,  for  fure  ’tis  hard 
They  fhould  be  all  fuch  wicked  Liars. 

If  the  Gods  but  condefcend  to  my  requeft,  I fhall  fee  you 
next  year  at  Sans-Souci  j where,  if  you  are  in  the  humour 
to  correct  bad  verfes,  you  will  meet  with  one  that  will  find 
you  employment*.  Farewell.  I,  at  this  moment,  receive 
Nanine. 

Dfcours  Pbilofophiques ; le  Premier,  fur  les  Caufes  finales ; le 
fecond,  fur  /’  inert ie  de  la  mat i ere  ; le  troifieme , fur  la  Liberti 
des  Ablions  humaines.  Par  M,  Boulder.  1 imo.  Arnfierdamt 
1759.  Or, 

Philofophical  Difcourfes  ; the  firft,  on  final  Caufes  ; the  fe- 
cond,  on  the  Vis  inertia,  or  Inactivity  of  Matter  j the 
third,  on  Free-agency.  By  Mr.  Boullier. 

NOtwithftanding  the  public  are  already  poflefied  of  many 
excellent  traits,  written  by  others,  on  the  topics  here 
made  choice  of,  the  philolophical  Reader  will  not  only  reap 
entertainment  from  our  Author’s  agreeable  manner  of  treat- 
ing his  fubjeit,  but  will  find  that  he  has  had  the  art,  in  many 
places,  of  throwing  a new  light  thereon,  and  of  illuftrating 
arguments  repeatedly  made  ufe  of,  in  a manner  never  hit  on 
before. 

The  profound  Mctaphyfician  may,  indeed,  profit  but  little 
by  the  perufal  of  thefe  Difcourfes,  and  will,  doubtlefs,  fre- 
quently differ  in  fentiment  from  our  Author:  but  Mr.  Boul- 
lier, a Chrijlian  Philofopher,  appears  only  to  write  for  fuch  as 

* This  piflage  feems  to  confirm  what  we  intimated  in  our  account 
of  the  former  volume ; viz.  that  moil  of  thele  pieces  were  finiihed 
after  Voltaire’s  own  manner.  Our  Royal  Author  was  alfo  no  bad 
Prophet,  perhaps,  when  he  fuggelled  the  means  of  their  publication, 
as  in  the  following  paflage  taken  from  another  Letter  V iiaire  ejl 
malbeureux  ; t.n  libra're  amide,  ou  quelque  editeur  fam  ler  lui  motet  a 
un  fur  fa  caffette  J tst  mous  aureoo  le  ma  heur,  mes  men,  de  mous  y 
troumer,  et  de  far  itr?  dam  le  rttonde  malgrc  moos.  * Voltaire  is  un- 
* fortunate;  fome  avaricious'Bookfeller,  or  familiar  Editor,  will  one 
‘ day  or  other  run  away  with  his  ftrong-box  ; and  you,  my  writings, 
* will  have  the  misfortune  to  be  found  therein,  and  be  pubiilhed  in 
4 Ipite  of  yourfelves.’ , 
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arediipofed  to  view  every  philofophical  argument  in  the  moft 
favourable  light  to  virtue  and  religion : a circumftance  that 
fpeaks  as  much  in  favour  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  as  the 
folidity  of  his,reafoning  does,  not  unfrequpntly,  of  his  head. 

On  the  firft  topic,  however,  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mr. 
Boullier  has  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  what  can 
hardly  be,  infa£t,  denied  or  difbelicvcd  by  any  one,  viz.  the 
exiftence  of  an  intelligent  firft  Caufe,  or  all-wife  Deity.  We 
can  readily  agree  with  our  Philofopher,  that  nothing  difplays 
a finer  field  for  fpeculation,  than  the  ftudy  of  final  Caufes  ; 
when,  not  fatisfied  with  knowing  in  general,  that  the  uni- 
verfe  is  the  work  of  an  all-wife  Being,  the  mind  is  led  to  in- 
veftigate  the  particular  inftances  that  every  where  prefent  them- 
felves  of  its  infinite  wifdom : but,  whatever  might  be  pre- 
tended toby  fomc* heathen  Philofophers,  in  the  dark  ages  of 
antiquity,  we  think  it  hardly  poflible,  that  even  the  leaft  en- 
lightened underftanding  of  the  prefent  times,  can  entertain, 
in  reality,  the  abfurd  notions  of  Epicurus  and  others,  con- 
cerning the  world’s  being  the  effect  of  Chance. 

Our  Author  bears  hard  upon  the  Materialljh , as  the  great- 
eft  enemies  to  his  doctrine  of  final  Caufes  : a modern  Mate- 
rialift,  however,  muft  differ  as  much  as  poflible  from  an  an- 
cient Atamijl  in  this  cafe  ; fince  he  cannot,  confiftently  with  his 
idea  of  the  inaftivity  of  matter,  fuppofe  it  could  enter  into 
the  formation  of  any  thing  without  the  impulfe  of  fome  aftive 
caufe : nor  is  it  poflible  for  him  to  conclude,  when  fuch  in- 
conteftible  proofs  of  wifdom  and  fagacity  appear  on  the  flight- 
eft  infpe&ion  into  the  mechanical  philofophy,  that  fuch  a Caufe 
could  aft  without  intelligence  or  defign.  Another  argument 
alfo  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  fuperfede  all  tedious  difputation 
with  pretended  Athcifts  : and  this  is,  that  if  every  thing  be 
the  effect  of  Chance,  our  own  capacity  and  talents  for  defign , 
muft  be  the  effect  of  Chance  too : an  abfurdity  that  is  thus 
fuccefsfully  and  ludicroufly  exploded  in  the  following  lines  of 
the  Poet. 


In  Nature  is  there  no  defign  ? 

Say,  whence,  Lorenzo,  yours  and  mine. 

Did  Wifdom’s  fons  themfelvcs  create  ? 

Their  birth  ’tis  own’d  they  owe  to  Fate : 

To  Fate  capricious,  blind  and  dull ; 

Defign  lock'd  up  in  tlf  Athcift's  fkull. 

But  fay,  my  friend,  how  came  it  there? 

Lit  Chance  upon  occaficn  fair. 

From  odds  and  ends  of  matter  jedn’d 
To  form  an  intellectual  mind  l 
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Egregious  blunder  ! grofs  furmife  ! 

Nature’s  a Fool  yet  Man  is  wise! 

Epist.  Phil,  and  Mor. 

In  Mr.  Boullier’s  next  Difcourfe  he  joins  the  cry  that  was 
long  ago  railed,  and  is  at  prefent  joined  by  a numerous  pack 
of  French  and  Italian  Philofophers,  agair.ft  the  dodtrine  of 
univerfal  Attraftion.  It  is  not  Sir  Ifaac Newton,  however,  fo 
much  as  his  Followers,  that  our  Author  blames  for  propa- 
gating this  doftrine  as  a phyfical  principle;  in  which  light  he 
utterly  rejects  it,  as  totally  incompatible  with  the  inactivity 
of  the  primary  elements  of  matter.  He  admits,  neverthelefs, 
the  truth  (and  it  would  be  flrange  if  he  did  not)  of  Gravita- 
tion, or  the  centripetal  force  of  the  earth  ; which  hcreafon- 
ably  imagines,  however,  may  be  the  efteCt  of  impulfe.  . Ma- 
ny of  his  phyfical  notions  are,  notwithstanding,  rather  Angu- 
lar than  fatisfaCtory  : in  particular,  he  takes  advantage,  from 
the  indifference  of  Matter  to  a ftate  of  motion  or  reff,  to 
maintain,  that  it  is  neither  in  one  nor  the  other,  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  external  impulfe  or  adion  ; for  Matter  after 
its  creation,  having  received  nothing  but  cxiftence,  can  nei- 
ther be  at  red  nor  in  motion ; the  ad  of  creation  not  fuffi- 
cing to  determine  its  date  of  red.  to  which  end  fome  other 
ad  is  necefiary  to  influence  it,  .which,  however,  mud  be  lefa 
than  what  would  put  it  in  motion. 

OurPhilofopher  might  have  been  afked  here,  what  kind  of 
exidence  he  fuppofed  matter  had,  when  it  was  neither  at  reft 
nor  in  motion.  Did  it  extend  ? if  fo,  it  muid  have  a place  ; 
and,  if  it  occupied  any  part  or  quantity  of  (pace,  it  mud  in- 
fallibly be  either  in  motion  or  at  red.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wife.  And,  if  it  did  not  extend,  its  exidence  itfelf  might 
very  juftly  be  doubted.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Boullier  has  here 
touched  on  one  of  the  mod  important  points  of  phyfical  fci- 
ejice ; but,  for  want  of  diffidently  confidering  and  explain- 
ing the  matter,  he  appears  only  to  have  uttered  an  abfurdity  : 
no  Newtonian  will  prefume  to  fay  extenfion  is  not  eflcntial  to 
Matter:  on  its  creation,  therefore,  it  mud  neceflarily  exift  in 
a ftate  of  motion  or  reft ; and  yet  the  adion  he  fuppofcs  ne- 
ceflary  to  determine  its  ftate  of  reft,  can  only  be  that  of 
making  it  extend ; which  is  the  ad  of  creation  itfelf.  Be- 
fides,  no  kind  of  adion  can  be  added  to,  or  implanted  in. 
Matter  lefs  than  what  will  put  it  in  motion : for  the  adion  of 
Matter  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  is  motion  in  the  fame  degree  ; 
as  Matter  never  efts  but  when  it  moves.  Had  Mr.  Boullier 
laid  the  action  of  a fpiritual  agent  or  fubftance  conftituted 
Matter,  he  might  with  propriety  enough  have  added,  that  the 
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impulfe  of  a further  agent  mull  be  necefiary  to  put  Matter, 
fo  conftituted,  in  motion  in  any  particular  dire&ion,  or  to 
confine  it  to  any  particular  place : but  Matter  once  created, 
muft  be  either  at  reft  or  in  motion,  without  any  further  affift- 
ance. 

In  the  third  Difcourfe,  on  Frce-agcncy , our  Author  is  more 
remarkable  for  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  what  he  conceives 
the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being,  than  for  the  iolidity  or  acute- 
nefs  of  his  reafoning.  The  arg  ment  he  brings  from  our 
feeling,  we  forelee,  will  be  thought  by  many  but  inconclu- 
five.  ‘ If  i a(k  myfelf,  whether  i am  not  a free  agent,  does 
‘ not,’  fays  he,  ‘ the  fenfe  I have  of  my  being  at  liberty,  to 
f do  this  or  that,  prove  that  I am  fo  ? certainly  it  does  ; even 
‘ as  the  fenfe  I have  of  my  own  exiftence,  proves  that  I ex- 

* ift : for  why  Ihould  this  fenfe  deceive  me  in  the  one  cafe 

* any  more  than  in  the  other  ?’ 

In  fadt,  this  fuperficial  argument  does  little  honour  to  our 
Author’s  talents  for  reafoning.  We  are  very  fenfible,  it  is 
true,  that  we  exift  ; but  were  we  afked  to  define  that  exift- 
ence we  are  fenfible  of,  or  to  tell  what  we  are,  it  would  be 
found,  tho’  we  are  fo  very  confcious  we  cxift,  that  all  we  are 
fenfible  of  is,  meerly  that  we  are  fenfible : for,  on  a ftridt 
examination,  all  other  perceptions  are  reduced  to  meer  ap- 
pearances ; and  thus,  whether  this  Agent,  whofe  effence  we 
cannot  define,  be  really,  or  only  apparently,  at  liberty,  our 
perceptions  cannot  inform  us. 

This  is  not  the  only  argument,  however,  made  ufe  of,  in 
th  is  D;fcourfe,  to  prove  the  Free-agency  of  mankind;  the 
Author  entering  into  a long  and  laboured  difquifition  of  the 
different  parts  the  foul  and  body  take  in  human  attions. — But 
we  cannot  fpare  more  room  for  this  article. 

Fjais  fur  divers  Sujets  de  Lit  nature  et  de  Morale.  Par  M. 
V Abb'(  Truk  let,  de  /’  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles-Let- 
tres de  Prude,  Lfc.  Tome  qualricme,  \imo , A Paris,  chez 

* Briafjon,  1760.  Or, 

Eftays  on  literary  and  moral  Subjects.  By  Abbe  Trublet. 
Vol.  lVth. 

THE  reception  which  the  three  former  volumes  of  this 
work  have  met  with,  they  having  gone  through  a fifth 
edition,  ma_,  be  thought  ro  fpeak  fufficiently  in  favour  of  the 
(abilities  of  this  ingenious  and  elegant  Writer.  Without  leak- 
ing any  farther  encomium,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Tf  ablet’s  me- 
rit 
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rit  in  general,  as  a Scholar,  a Critic,  or  Moralift,  we  (hall 
proceed  to  give  our  Readers  a fpecimen  or  two  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  prefent  volume  ; which  confifts,  as  the  form- 
er, of  a variety  of  judicious  and  plcafmg  remarks  on  fubjeets 
of  literature  and  morality. 

Among  his  obfervations  on  Authors  and  their  works,  are 
the  following. 

* The  greateft  admirer  of  a great  Writer,  is  hardly  ever 

* one  whofe  admiration  pleafes  moft.  He  is,  for  the  molt 

* part,  fome  friend,  of  no  extraordinary  parts  himfelf,  whofe 
‘ zeal,  and  fometimes  his  vanity,  makes  him  therefore  cn- 

* thufiaftic  in  admiring  what  he  does  not  always  tafte  or  un- 

* derftand.  But,  indeed,  the  greateft  admirer  of  a great 
‘ Writer  is  generally  himfelf.  He  has  a greater  intercft  than 

* any  other  in  fuch  admiration  ; which  intereft  is  a powerful 

* feducer.  He  fees,  perhaps,  better  than  the  ablcft  Critic  or 

* Connoiffeur,  his  own  defeats  and  failings  ; but  then  he 

* does  not  judge  of  them  as  they  do:  and  to  fee  and  judge 

* are,  in  every  cafe,  widely  different,  more  efpccially  in  the 
• * cafe  of  our  own  faults.  In  counting  them  right,  we  weigh 

* them  wrong ; and  thus  it  is  that  felf-love  is  at  once  both 
‘ enlightened  and  indulgent.  Too  much  wit,  fay  the  peo- 

* pie  of  tafte,  is  a fault  in  a work : and,  perhaps,  they  are 

* in  the  right  of  it:  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  thefe 

* people  of  tafte*  have  themfelves  but  very  little  wit.’ 

In  fpeaking  of  works  of  mere  amufement,  and  the  beauties 
of  fine  writing,  heobferves,  that  to  exprefs  any  idea  well,  it 
fhould  be  done  with  perfpicuity  and  fpirit ; to  which  end  it  is 
not  only  neccffary  to  have  a clear  conception  of  it,  but  to  be 
particularly  taken  with  it,  ftruck  with  it,  as  it  were,  and  to 
admire  it  one’s  felf.  For  if  we  conceive  a thought  eafy  to 
have  been  hit  on,  and  nothing  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  welhall 
exprefs  it  but  coldly.  And  this  is  the  realon  why,  a man  of 
extraordinary  fenfe  often  fpeaks  and  writes  with  lefs  warmth 
and  fpirit  than  another  of  a more  limited  and  lefs  enlightened 
underftanding : a remark  that  may  be  applied  to  Nicoli,  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  others.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  that  we 
fometimes  exprefs  an  idea  off  hand,  when  it  firft  prefents  it- 
felf to  the  mind,  much  better  than  after  long  confideration. 
In  examination  our  thoughts  grow  more  indifferent  to  us ; 
they  pleafe  lefs,  and  often  do  not  pleafe  at  all.  We  lofe  thus 
in  ftrength  of  expreflion  what  we  gain  by  reflection : and  if 
the  fentiment  appears  more  juft,  it  is  lefs  ftriking  or  agreeable. 
There  are  books  that  are  more  commended  than  liked  or  un- 
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derftood : and  there  are  others  that  are  more  liked  than  com- 
mended. Again,  there  are  fome  that  we  read  as  we  make  vi- 
fitsof  ceremony  to  the  Great ; with  whom  all  is  refpedt,  ce- 
remony, and  compliment ; but  the  vifit  grows  tirefome,  and 
is  generally  made  fhort  as  poflible.  One  is  willing  to  fee 
thofc  great  people,  if  it  be  only  to  have  it  to  fay  that  we  have 
feen  them  : but  we  return  with  greater  pleafure  to  our  friends 
and  equals.  We  pay  lefs  deference  and  refpcdt  to  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  but  we  love  them  better,  and  the  time  pafles  away 
more  agreeably  in  their  company. 

The  following  remark  of  our  Author’s  feems,  at  firft  ap- 
pearance, paradoxical,  and  even  falfe  ; the  truth  of  which, 
however,  he  proves  by  reafon,  and  illuftrates  by  example. 

So  far  is  perfect  propriety  and  precifion  from  being  effential 
to  the  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  writing,  that  in  moftof  thofe 
lively  turns  and  happy  expreflions,  that  are  admired  for  their 
wit  and  ingenuity,  the  beauty  of  them  actually  confifts  in 
their  want  of  propriety  and  juftnefs  of  expreflion  ; which, 
if  given  them,  would  reduce  thefe  admired  and  ftriking  paf- 
fages  to  nothing. 

Of  this  he  gives  an  example,  which,  not  to  take  off  any 
of  its  force,  the  Englifh  Reader  will  excufe  us  for  preferving 
in  the  original. 

' Every  one  muff  remember  that  celebrated  and  admired  line 
of  La  Fontaine’s, 

Et  la  grace  plus  belle  encor  que  la  beaute. 

The  beauty  of  this  line  evidently  confiffs  in  the  play  of  the 
words  belle  and  beaute.  We  are  furprized  to  hear  that  any 
thing  is  more  beautiful  than  beauty  itfelf ; and,  as  in  a certain 
fenfe'  it  is  true,  the  furprize  is  agreeable,  and  the  expreflion 
pleafes.  If  we  take  the  words  belle  and  beaute , however,  in 
their  proper  and  ordinary  fenfe,  as  precifely  and  abfolutely  of 
the  fame  meaning,  the  fentiment  is  falfe.  To  exprefs  the 
Poet’s  thought  with  ftridl  propriety,  inftead  of  the  term  belle , ’ 
or  beautiful , fhould  be  ufed  touchante , or  taking , or  fome  other 
equivalent  epithet.  But  then  this  admired  pafiage  would  lofe 
all  its  beauty,  as  it  would  contain  no  more  than  a funple  in- 
fignificant  truth.  Thus  in  the  impropriety  of  the  expreflion, 
confifts,  in  this  cafe,  the  beauty  of  it;  and  that  becaufe  the 
apparent  falfity  conveys  a truth,  in  a manner  we  are  unac- 
cuftomed  to.  Again,  it  often  happens,  as  it  does  particularly 
in  the  example  before  us,  that  the  expreflion  which  is  not  the 
pioft  precife  in  terms,  conveys,  neverthelefs,  the  idea  with 

the 
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the  greateft  exa&nefs.  A faulty  expreflion  will  thus  often 
mean  more,  and  defcribe  better,  ftronger,  and  more  lively, 
the  pifhire  we  intend  to  paint,  than  the  moft  precife  and  ac- 
curate defcription.  In  a word,  the  expreflion  which  is  not 
the  moft  juft,  is  often  the  moft  agreeable ; becaufe,  in  pre- 
fenting  at  firft  view  fomething  falfe,  it  is  found,  neverthelefs, 
to  exprefs  the  truth,  in  a manner  the  moft  ftriking,  forcible, 
and  refined. 

In  treating  of  Poets  and  Poetry,  our  Abbe  expreffos  himfelf 
with  a good  deal  of  feverity,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  art 
as  its  Profefiors.  ‘ It  is,’  fays  he,  ‘ in  a great  degree  with 

* verfe  as  with  the  accent  of  the  Gafcoons,  in  whofe  brogue 

* confifts  the  whole  wit  or  archnefs  of  their  bon-mots.'  But, 
as  Mr.  T rublet  is  no  Poet,  the  remark  he  makes  above,  con- 
cerning men  of  tafte  thinking  too  much  wit  a fault,  becaufe 
they  have  little  thcmfclves,  may  be  retorted  on  himfelf,  for 
depreciating  an  art  for  which  he  has  neither  tafte  nor  abi- 
lities. 

Among  the  remarks  on  Moral  Subjects  contained  in  this 
volume,  we  have  the  following,  attended  with  pertinent  anec- 
dotes, under  the  article  Of  Ambition. 

‘ It  would  greatly  heighten  the  panegyric  made  on  a great 

* Minifter  of  a powerful  State,  if  it  could  be  faid  of  him, 
‘ that  amidft  his  wealth  and  grandeur,  he  was  happy.  It  is 

* reported  of  Cardinal  de  Flcury,  that  Mr.  de  Fontenelle, 

* who  knew  him  before  his  Miniftry,  being  furprized,  on  a 

* vifit  to  him  fome  years  afterwards,  to  fee  him  poffefled  of 

* his  former  eafe  and  gaity,  broke  out  in  the  following  ex- 
‘ preflion.  “ And  is  it  paflible,  my  Lord,  that  you  can  be 
“ ftill  happy!”  The  cafe  was  very  different,  however,  with 
f the  Abbe  Dubois,  who,  when  advanced  to  the  ftations  of 
‘ Cardinal  and  firft  Minifter,  ufed  to  fay,  “ I wifh  I lived 
“ in  a garret,  with  an  old  fervant-maid  only  to  attend  me, 
“ and  an  income  of  four  fcorc  pounds  avear.”  He  ufed  fre- 
‘ quently  to  unburthen  himfelf  of  his  chagrin  with  Mr.  de 

* Fontenelle ; whofe  philofophic  turn,  and  amiable  difpofi- 
‘ tion,  were  adapted  to  adminifter  confolation  to  a reftlefs 

* mind.  Some  friends  of  the  latter  fpeaking  one  day  of  the 

* great  fortune  this  Abbe  had  made,  while  Mr.  de  Fontenelle, 

* tho’  much  in  efteem  with  the  Regent,  had  got  no  promo- 
‘ tion  at  all,  one  of  them  obferved  the  great  fuperiority  in 
‘ point  of  good  fortune  on  the  fide  of  the  Cardinal : “ All 
f*  that  (returned  the  Philofopher)  is  very  true;  but  I have 

never 
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“ never  any  occafion,  notwithftanding,  for  Cardinal  Dubois 
« to  come  to  comfort  me.” 

The  admirers  of  this  agreeable  and  fenfible  Writer  will  be 
pleafed  to  hear,  that  he  has,  in  this  volume,  given  an  inti- 
mation of  his  defign  to  add  yet  another  to  this  valuable  Mif- 
cellany. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 
For  SEPTEMBER,  1760. 
Political. 

Art.  I.  A Rtprefentation  concerning  the  Knmvlcge  of  Commerce 
as  a National  Concern ; pointing  out  the  proper  Means  for  pro- 
moting fuch  Knowlege  in  this  Kingdom.  By  J.  Maflie.  4to. 

I s.  T.  Payne,  Henderfon,  &c. 

WHatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Maflie’s  genius,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  amazing  perfeverance  of  this  induftrious  Fabri- 
cator of  Quartos!  We  are  greatly  concerned,  however,  to  find  that 
he  has  abandoned  his  old  Patrons.  Moft  of  his  former  works,  we 
remember,  were  addrefled  to  the  Right  Honourables  Meffrs.  Pitt  and 
Legge,  but  the  prefent  treatife  is  dedicated  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  though  the  mat- 
ter of  his  addrefs  falls  as  much  within  the  province  of  his  former  as 
of  his  prefent  Patrons : we  hope,  however,  that  this  apoltacy  in 
Mr.  Maflie,  does  not  foretel  any  revolution  in  the  political  fyftem, 
though  we  confefs  ourfelves  greatly  alarmed  at  the  compliment-  which 
he  pays  to  the  noble  Duke  in  the  conclufion  of  his  dedication.  ‘ L 
‘ cannot  help  obferving,’  fays  our  Author,  ‘ that  when  there  were 
* eccentric  movements  in  the  political  fyftem  of  Great  Britain,  the 
* wonted  regularity  was  not  reftored,  until  your  Grace  returned  to 
* the  center,  and  gave  liability  to  the  whole.’ 

What  our  Author  means  by  this  fentence,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  con- 
j eft ure,  which  makes  our  apprehenfions  the  greater.  Kis  ec.entnc 
snovem  uts,  however,  put  us  in  mind  of  an  audacious  print,  which 
appeared  about  four  years  ago,  wherein  a certain  noble  Duke  was 
represented  wavering  on  a Turti-flile. — But  from  our  Author’s  mode  of 
expreflion,  one  would  rather  conclude,  that  he  confidered  his  Grace 
as  a dead  Weight,  were  it  not  notorious  that  his  Grace  is  of  a mer- 
curial compofition.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  if  the  noble  Duke  is  the 
center  of  political  gravitation,  we  hope  that  the  Gods,  in  favour  to 
our  ifle,  will  make  him  immortal,  or  take  the  balance  into  their  own 
hands,  when  they  pleafe  to  call  him  to  themfelves. 

. With  refpeft  to  the  matter  of  thi-  reprefenta  ion,  it  is  intended  to 
fhew  the  expediency,  and  to  point  out  the  means,  of  promoting  com- 
mercial -- 
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mercial  knowlege.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  above  twelve  years 
collecting  materials  for  this  purpole,  having,  at  a confiderable  ex- 
pence. got  together  fifteen  hundred,  or  more,  books  and  pamphlets 
on  commercial  lubjects.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  what  no  man 
of  common  fenfe  could  doubt,  that  the  knowlege  of  T rade,  as  a 
Profit  fan,  and  as  a national  cncern,  arc  two  dilhnCt  and  independant 
branches  of  knowlege.  After  a great  deal  of  pains  to  demonftrate  fe- 
vera.  ielf-evident  proportions,  he  confiders  whether  the  knowlege  of 
Trade,  as  a national  concern,  be  illiberal  ? Since,  fays  he,  this 
knowlege  ‘ evidently  conliits  of  ability  to  trace  out  confeqtiencesj 

* and  to  make  deductions  from  faffs,  or  from  felf  evident  principles, 

* which  operations  mud  be  performed  by  judgment,  or  not  at  all  ; 

* and  as  every  fort  of  knowlege  acquired  by  judgment,  is  equally 
4 liberal  in  nature,  though  not  alike  ufeful,  nor  attainable  with  equal 
4 facility  : 1 am  perfuaoed  that  no  judicious  man  wiU  make  any  dif- 
‘ ficulty  of  admitting  that  the  Knowlege  of  Trade  as  a national 
4 concern,  is  perfecil*  liberal.’  We  arc  perfuaded,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Made,  that  no  judicious  man  will  make  any  difficulty  in  this  cafe ; 
but,  for  want  of  a little  more  precilion,  we  wjlh  that  he  may  not 
have  proved  it,  tiil  the  injudicious  doubt  it.  We  confefs,  that  we  do 
not  clearly  comprehend  our  Author,  and  we  wifli  that  he  may  under- 
Hand  himfelf.  We  cannot  agree  with  him,  however,  that  every  fort 
of  knowlege  acquired  by  judgment  is  equally  liberal ; for  we  can 
conceive  knowlege  fo  acquired,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  worth  the 
purfuit  of  a man  of  extended  ideas,  and  a free  call  of  mind. 

After  a tedious  preamble,  full  of  tautology  and  repetitions,  the  Au- 
thor at  length  exhibits  the  plan  of  a work  for  promoting  commercial 
knowlege,  under  the  following  divifions. 

* The  principal  Mai  ter  s projefied  to  be  i fieri ed  in  an  hifiorical  Account 

of  a Br  uch  a.  ManujaSiury. 

4 1 ft.  The  time  when,  and  the  means  whereby  fuch  Manufaflury 
4 was  firft  ellablilhed  in  England.  2d,  The  time  when  it  was  exten- 

* five  enough  to  fupply  home  confumption.  3d,  The  time  when  it 

* began  to  be  farther  extended  by  Exportation.  4th,  The  names  of 
4 the  counties,  towns,  &c.  wherein  fuch  manufaflury  was  firft  fet  up, 

* 5th,  The  names  of  th-.  counties,  towns,  &cc.  wherein  it  was  car- 
4 ried  on,  at  different  periods  of  time.  6th,  The  numbers  of  peo- 
4 pie  who  were  employed  therein,  at  thole  different  periods.  7th, 
4 The  names  of  the  countries,  provinces,  or  countie  , wherein  the 
4 materials  for  fuch  manufaflury  are  produced.  8th,  The  prices  of 
4 fuch  materials  from  year  to  year,  dillinguilhing  the  principal  ipe- 
4 cies  thereof,  gth,  The  common  rates  of  wages  paid,  from  time 
4 to  time,  to  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  fuch  manu- 
4 faftury.  10th,  Calculations  (hewing  what  proportion  the  value  of 
4 their  labour  bears  to  the  value  of  the  materials  wrought  by  them. 

4 nth.  Calculations  ihewing  what  proportion  the  numbers  of  men, 
4 women,  and  children  employed,  bear  to  each  other.  12th,  Cal- 
4 culations  Ihewing  how  long  a time  the  proper  numbers  of  men, 
4 women,  and  children  are  employed  in  making  a piece,  or  other 
4 rateable  quantity  of  the  manufacture,  and  fpecitying  the  length  and 

* breadth,  cr  die  weight,  of  fuch  a piece  or  rateable  quantity.  13th, 

1 4 Account? 
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* Accounts  of  the  quantities  which  have  annually,  and  from  time  to 

* time,  been  exported  of  fuch  manufacture ; expreffing  the  value 
‘ thereof  at  the  time,  and  (hewing  the  medium  annual  export,  by  pe- 

* riods  of  five  or  ten  years.  14th,  A brief  recital  of  the  Caufes  of 
‘ every  confiderable  increafe,  decreafe,  and  diforder  in  fuch  Manu- 

* fa&ury,  or  among  the  Manufacturers,  from  time  to  time,  t 5th, 

* National  reafoning  and  remarks  which  particularly  relate  to  fuch 

* branch  of  Manufaftury  ; (hewing  whereih  it  promotes  or  clafihes 

* with  other  branches  of  Manufaftury,  Trade,  the  Landed  Jntereft, 

* Naval  Power,  &c.  of  this  kingdom.  1 6th,  Phyfical  and  political 

* Ohfcrvations  relating  to  the  cfleCts  which  fuch  branch  of  Manufac- 

* tury  hath  upon  the  health,  (Length,  manners,  &c.  of  the  people 
‘ employed  therein.  Mifcellaneous  matters,  not  properly  reducible 

* under  any  of  the  preceding  heads.’ 

Our  Author  then  concludes  with  the  following  modeft  recommenda- 
tion of — himfelf. — ‘ If  it  (hall  be  thought,’  fays  he,  ‘ that  the  mat- 
‘ ters  herein  propofed  are  objects  of  public  protection  and  fupport, 

* I (hall  elleem  it  a very  great  honour  to  be  employed  in  forming  for 
‘ public  (ervice,  the  Elements  of  Commerce,  and  an  Hiftorhal  Account 

* of  tbe  Britijh  Manufactures  and  Trade,  wherein  I have  already  been 
‘ at  a very  confiderable  expence.’ 

Weareforry  that  our  duty  to  our  Readers  obliges  us  to  fay  any 
thing  to  the  difadvantage  of  our  Author.  We  have  read  fome  of  his 
works  with  fatisfaCtion,  and  recommended  them  with  pleafure.  We 
are  perfuaded  he  is  mailer  of  a great  deal  of  commercial  knowlege  ; 
and  whenever  we  meet  with  uleful  matter  in  any  little  treatife,  we 
are  willing  to  overlook  (light  defeCls  in  the  manner  of  conveying  it : 
but  when  a Writer  recommends  himfelf  to  inftrutt  the  public  in 
Commerce,  &c.  as  a fcience,  and  gives  fo  bad  a fpecimen  of  his 
abilities  for  fo  great  a work,  we  cannot  forbear  reminding  him,  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  having  a capacity  for  at- 
taining knowlege,  and  a faculty  of  imparting  it  to  others.  In  the 
latter,  our  Author  is  manifellly  deficient.  He  complains,  that  the 
(tudy  of  Trade  has  been  hitherto  thought  dry  and  mean,  and 
we  fear  that  it  will  not  improve  under  his  hands.  He  wants  perfpi- 
cuity,  precifion,  and  that  namelef  fomething  which  engages  and  fixes 
attention.  He  is  redundant,  and  frequently  incorrect  in  his  expref- 
fion,  extravagant  and  ablurd  in  his  metaphors,  and  fo  intolerably 
prolix,  that  he  never  knows  when  to  quit  his  argument ; for  after  he 
has  drawn  his  conclufion,  he  often  reverts  to  his  propofition,  and 
proves  it  over  again.  Add  to  this,  that  fuch  extreme  felf-fuffici- 
ency  and  ftrange  enthufiafm  runs  through  all  his  compofitions,  that 
the  Reader  cannot  help  being  difgufted  with  the  man,  even  in  thofe 
inftances  where  he  may  poffibly  approve  the  Writer. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Maffie  is  furnifhed  with 
excellent  materials  for  the  plan  he  has  recommended,  but  we  could 
with  to  fee  fome  abler  pen  employed  in  digefting  them  for  pub- 
lic fervice. 
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Art.  2.  The  Cojfee-Houfe,  or  Fair  Fugitive.  A Comedy  of  Five 
Ails.  JVritten  by  Mr.  V oltaire.  Tranfated  from  the  French. 
8vo.  is.  6d.  Wilkie. 

This  is  what  the  French  call  a weeping  or  whining  Comedy.  If  it 
is  really  Voltaire’s,  we  venture  to  pronounce  it  one  of  his  poorell 
produdtions.  The  feene  is  a CofFee-houfe  in  London,  and  the  plot  is 
as  follows  : an  old  Gentleman  having  been  concerned  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, and,  by  the  malice  of  fome  neighbour,  obliged  to  fly  from 
Juftice,  comes  by  chance  to  lodge  in  the  above-mentioned  CofFee- 
houfe,  where  he  finds  his  daughter,  Conllantia,  who  is  violently 
in  love  with  the  Ion  of  him  to  whom  her  father  owes  all  his 
misfortunes.  The  old  man  determines  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
fon  for  the  injury  done  him  by  the  father;  but  when,  in  the  laft 
feene,  he  comes  to  draw  his  fword  upon  him,  the  young  Gentle- 
man, who  is  in  love  with  Mifs  Conllantia,  inllead  of  making  any 
refiflance,  prefents  Sir  William  (her  father)  with  his  pardon.  In 
recompence.  Sir  William  gives  him  his  daughter;  and  fo  matters  are 
fettled  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  whole  company.  The  reft  of  the 
Charadlers  are  by  no  means  charafteriftic  ; and  the  tranflation  is  too 
literal  to  bear  either  adding  or  reading. 

Art.  3.  The  Pocket  Conveyancer ; or  Attorney  s ufeful  Companion  : 
Containing  Variety  of  the  moji  approved  Precedents,  both  fpe- 
cial  and  common  ; particularly  calculated  for  the  TJfe  of  Attor- 
nies  and  their  Clerks,  and  all  Gentlemen  of  the  Law.  Alfo 
very  necejfary  for  Gentlemen , Landlords,  Tenants,  Stewards , 
Majlers,  Servants,  Apprentices.  Uc.  as  it  confifs  of  the  moji 
ufeful  Precedents  of  Agreements,  Appointments,  Affgnments, 
Awards v Bargains  and  Sales,  Bills  of  Sals , Bends , Cove- 
nants, Declarations  of  Trujl,  Defeazances,  Difclaims,  Ex- 
changes, Deeds  of  Gift,  Grants,  Leafs,  Letters  of  Attorney, 
Letters  of  Licence  and  Compofition,  Memorials,  Mortgages, 
Partitions,  Partnerjhip,  Releafs,  Revocation,  Separation,  Set- 
tlements, Ufes,  Wills,  Uc.  lAc.  Compiled  from  the  bejt  Au- 
thors who  have  written  on  thefe  Subjects,  with  the  Addition  of 
many  excellent  original  Precedents.  In  tzvo  V dames.  By  a 

Gentleman  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  i2mo.  6 s.  Kearfly. 

The  Compiler  of  this  Colledlion  premifes  in  his  prefaces,  that 

* the  utility  of  this  work  will  prima  f-cie  be  perceived  by  country 

* Attornies,  and  their  Clerks,  who  have  frequent  occaiions  to  be  at 

* Market  towns,  and,  indeed,  by  all  who  are  at  any  time  abfent 

* from  their  office  : more  efpecialiy  as  the  firft  volume  is  calculated 

* for  common  occurrences  in  the  tranfaction  of  bufinefs,  not  wholly 
‘ devoid  of  very  nice  and  well-penned  Precedents.  The  Reader  (he 
tells  us)  ‘ will  find  in  the  fecond  volume  the  mod  accurate  Convey- 
« ances,  that  have  met  with  the  perufal  and  approbation  of  the  molt, 

* judicious.  Sometimes,’  he  add;,  ‘ it  happens,  that  an  Attorney 

8 ‘ may 
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* may  have  occafion  to  draw  a Deed  of  a more  particular  nature, 

* when  from  home.  ere  then  ’ lays  he,’  he  may  meet  with  an 

* able  Guide,  that  will  facilitate  his  execution,  and  prevent  much 

* time  and  fatigue.’ 

Notwithstanding  this  fpecious  recommendation,  we  cannot  fub- 
feribeto  the  utility  of  this  publication.  They  who  have  occafion  for 
nice  and  fpeciai  Precedents,  will  be  better  fupplied  by  having  recourfe 
toBriagman,  Horfman,  and  Wood  ; and  as  to  the  common  occur- 
rences in  bufinefs,  the  Young  Clerk’s  Magazine,  and  the  Modern 
Conveyancer,  which  are  portable  volumes,  will  be  fufficient  Guides. 
As  to  the  occafion  which  an  Attorney  may  have  to  draw  a Deed  of  a 
more  particular  nature,  when  from  home,  we  apprehend,  that  no 
prudent  Attorney  will  draw  any  thing  of  a fpeciai  nature,  without  an 
opportunity  of  confulting  precedents  more  at  large ; neither  can  wc 
fuppole,  if  the  Deed  was  in  any  refpeft  particular,  that  he  would 
meet  with  Precedents  in  this  Coliediion,  to  facilitate  bis  execution % 
according  to  the  Compiler’s  quaint  phrafeology  ; more  efpecially  if 
he  fnould  chance  to  be  a country  Attorney,  as  we  find  very  little  mat- 
ter in  this  Compilement  relative  to  country  bufinefs. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  applaud  our  Compiler’s  zeal  for  the  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  Law  language.  ‘ The  Language  of  Convey- 
‘ ancing,’  fays  he,  ‘ furely  is  capable  of  great  refinement.  Orna- 
1 men t of  fble,  and  correftriefs  of  expreflion,  might  be  confulted  and 

* preferved,  and  yet  adapted  to  the  profeflion.  Nay,  were  only  the 
‘ expletives  made  ufc  of  in  Deeds  to  be  rejedled — fuch  an  abolition 

* would  convey  a more  harmonious,  intelligible,  and  manly  fenfe  of 
‘ the  partes,  than  at  prefent,  and  not  in  the  lcaft  diminiih  the  fee  of 

* the  Attorney,  &c.’ 

As  we  corifider  this  Writer  rather  as  a Compiler  than  an  Author, 
we  fhall  not  flop  to  criticize  on  his  language  ; yet  we  cannot  forbear 
fmiling  at  fuch  a paragraph,  from  one  who  fets  up  for  an  Improver 
of  fiile. 

Pray,’  he  adds,  * let  me  be  indulged  one  quefiion. — When  the 

* word  (appurtenances)  is  made  ufe  of,  what  occafion  is  there  to  fay 
‘ the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  and  appertaining.  Here,’  he 
continues,  ‘ is  manifcilly  a double  tautology,  rough  ant  dffnmt  to  a 

* fufibie  ear , and  crowded  in  meerly  in  compliance  to  antiquated 

* form  ; and  to  lengthen  the  expreflion  without  adding  to  the  fenfe; 

* itbeingweil  known  that  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word  appurte- 
‘ nances  *,  is  fufficient  of  itfelf.  and  renders  the  addition  of  the  ether 

* two  words  bald  and  inexprenive.’ 

Perhaps  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  fufficiently  ex- 
prefTivc,;  but  as  we  apprehend  that  this  quefiion  mull  be  refolvcd  ac- 
cording to  the  leg  l meaning  of  the  word,  we  will  venture  to  obferve, 
that  premifes  may  be  appurtenant  to  an  efiate,  and  yet  not  belong  to 
it,  in  po  ut  of  prop  rty.  We  know  that  many  nice  difputes  in  Law 
have  arifen  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  appurtenances  ; it  has  oft- 
en been  difputed  how  far  lands  fhould  be  deemed  appurtenant  to  a 
houfie  : and  according  to  lomc  rei'olutions,  it  has  been  determined 

* From  the  PrepoEtlon  ad  fto)  anti  the  verb  ( pertineo ) to  belong. 
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by  ten  years  occupancy  with  the  houfe.  — Therefore  the  words 
thereunto  belonging , &e.  may  have  been  added  for  the  fake  of 
greater  precifion. 

The  fubjeffc  is  not  of  a nature  for  us  to  enter  into  a more  particular 
difcuffion  of  this  important  queftion  ; but  we  would  advife  our  Com- 
piler, not  to  venture  out  of  his  depth.  He  may  do  very  well  to  col- 
led, but  let  him  leave  it  to  others  to  correll  the  Law. 

We  agree  with  him,  however,  that  it  Hands  in  great  need  of  cor- 
reflion,  in  point  of  expreffion  cfpecially.  Many  fuperfluous  words 
might  be  difcarded,  and  grammatical  errors  reftified  : as  our  Deeds 
run  at  prefent,  we  will  take  upon  us  to  fay,  that  there  are  fcarce  any, 
where  recitals  occur,  which  can  be  reconciled  to  grammatical  con- 
ftru&ion.  But  though  we  are  Advocates  for  Correftnefs,  yet  we  do 
not  think  that  the  ornaments  of  ftile  can  be  introduced  into  matters 
of  buiinefs,  without  the  danger  of  facrificing  precifion. 

Art.  4.  The  Mifcellancous  Works  of  John  Dry  den,  Efq;  Con- 
taining all  his  original  Poems , Tales,  and  Tranfations.  Now 
firjl  colletfed  and  publijhed  together.  IVith  explanatory  Notes 
and  Obfcrvations.  Alfo  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings . 
8vo.  4vols.  1 1.  4s.  Tonfon. 

From  the  name  fubfcribed  to  the  Dedication  of  this  edition,  we  find 
that  the  Editor  is  one  Mr.  Samuel  Derrick,  who  has  publilhcd  fome 
indifferent  verfes,  and  little  pieces,  of  his  own.  We  con’d  have 
wifhed,  that  the  revifal  of  the  works  of  fo  great  a Poet  as  the  cele- 
brated Dryden,  had  been  configned  to  the  care  of  fome  perfon 
of  the  firft  rank  for  poetical  tafte  and  erudition  : — However,  the  pre- 
fent edition  is,  at  leaft,  an  handfome  one  ; being  printed  on  a good 
letter  and  paper,  and  decorated  with  pretty  engravings,  by  way 
of  head-pieces,  &C.  with  the  Poet’s  head,  as  a frontifpiece  to  the 
firft  volume  : and  the  Notes  are  printed  on  feparate  fheets ; fo  that 
thofc  who  may  chufe  to  read  the  Author,  without  the  Editor’s  ad- 
ditions, may  be  freed  from  this  incumbrance,  by  having  their  fets 

bound  up  without  them. ‘ If  this  edition,’  fays  Mr.  Derrick,  in 

a prefixed  Advertifement,  ‘ Ihould  meet  that  encouragement  from  the 
‘ public  which  the  merits  of  fuch  an  Author  deferve,  and  which,  by 

* our  labour,  <we  [the  faid  Samuel  Derrick]  have  endeavoured  to 

* awaken,  w (hall  reprint  his  Virgil  * and  his  Plays  in  the  fame 

* fize,  which  will  make  up  a complcat  and  uniform  fee  of  his  works.’ 

* From  this  paflige,  the  Reader  will  perceive,  that  the  title-page  to  thefe  four 
volumes  promifes  too  much.  From  the  words  el I his  original  Poems— and  tranjla - 
tions,  the  Virgil,  if  not  the  Plays,  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  included  in  the 
prefent  edition. 


Art.  5.  The  Tranfmigratir.g  Soul;  or , an  Epitome  of  Human 
Nature.  A moral  Satire.  By  Lieutenant  John  Slade*',  of 
his  Majefty’s  tenth  Company  of  Marines.  i2mo.  3s. 
Dodfley. 

* Author  of  Love  and  Duty,  a tragedy.  Sec  Review,  vol.  XIV.  page  579. 
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As  Lieutenant  John  Slade,  together  with  many  other  brave  rrfert 
on  board  the  unfortunate  Ramiliies,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
we  fhall  pay  fome  regard  to  the  ancient  maxim,  that  enjoins  us  to  fay 
nothing  difrefpedful  of  the  dead.  And,  in  truth,  for  ought  we 
know,  Mr.  Slade  might  make  a refpectful  Lieutenant  of  Marines  ; 
but  as  an  Author,  in  which  capacity  alone  we  ihould  have  any 
thing  to  fay  to  him,  we  mull  confefs  we  are  not  at  all  furprized,  when 
he  hints  that  he  had  like  to  have  llarved  on  his  profeflion.  Some 
nations,  indeed,  have  thought  themfelves  extremely  unfortunate,  in 
the  lofs  of  eminent  Authors,  that  their  works  have  perifhed  with 
them ; in  this  inftance,  however,  if  any  thing  could  have  made  ours 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  the  Writer,  it  had  been  the  circumftance  of 
his  taking  his  writings  along  with  him.  But,  as  it  is  hoped  this  is  the 
laft  work  of  Mr.  Slade’s  that  we  (hall  ever  have  occafion  to  review, 
we  can  fafely  affirm  we  forgive  him,  as  Voltaire  fays,  avec  un  cceur 
Chretien:  with  this  referve,  neverthelefs,  that  his  Executors  or  Ad  - 
miniflrators  trouble  us  with  no  more  of  his  pofthumous  pieces ; as 
we  are  informed,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that  he  hath  left 
many  behind  him. 

Art.  6.  A circumjlantial  Account  of  the  Behaviour  of  Mr.  Stirn. 
By  A.  Crawford,  Mafter  of  the  Academy  in  Crofs-ftreet, 
Hatton-Garden,  with  whom  Mr.  Stirn  lived  two  Years  as 
an  Afliftant.  8vo.  1 s.  Coote. 

This  was  publifhed  while  the  unhappy  perfon  it  relates  to,  was 
under  confinement,  for  the  murther  of  Mr.  Mathews  Mr.  Craw- 
ford’s chief  defign  feems  to  have  been,  the  refeuing  Mr.  Stirn's  cha- 
rader  from  fome  imputations  call  upon  it  by  a Writer  in  the  Grand 
Magazine  for  lail  month,  and  to  reprefent  him  as  fomewhat  diforder- 
ed  in  mind  : neverthelefs,  Mr.  Crawford  s own  account  has,  by  no 
means,  given  general  fatisfadion. 

Art.  7.  A Dictionary  of  the  Englijh  and  Italian  Languages.  By 
Jofeph  Baretti.  Improved  and  augmented  with  above  Ten 
Thoufand  Words,  omitted  in  the  laji  Edition  of  Altieri.  To 
which  is  added , an  Italian  and  Englijh  Grammar.  4to. 
2vols.  2I.  2 s.  Richardfon. 

The  lafl  edition  of  Altieri’s  Didionary  was  publifhed  in  1749,  by 
Palermo,  who,  in  his  preface,  allures  the  world,  that  it  contains  a 
compleat  colledion  of  all  the  words  made  ufe  of  by  the  beft  Ita- 
lian Authors,  ancient  and  modern  ; and  that  he  found  it  fo  perfect, 
in  every  refped,  that  he  had  110  occafion  to  make  any  additions. 
Now  it  is  well  known,  that  Altieri,  in  compiling  his  Bidionary, 
lluck  very  clofe  to  that  of  Crufca,  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
the  flandard  of  the  Italian  language.  Yet  Mr.  Jofeph  Baretti  found 
fo  many  defeds  in  this  Didionary,  that  he  has  added,  as  appears  by 
his  tide-page,  above  ten  thoufand  words  : fo  that  if  the  merit  of  a 
Didionary  confifts  in  the  quantity  of  its  contents,  that  which  is  now 
before  us  certainly  deferves  the  preference.  % 
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t’bfllbly  the  jult  title  of  this  book  ought  tg  have  run  thus — d It' erf 
DiH.onary,  i£c.  improved  and  augmented  by  Bulretti:  at  leaft  vc  arc 
of  opinion,  that  the  lalt  mentioned  Editor,  cr  Author,  (hould  have 
fpoke  lefs  contetnptuoufly,  than  in  his  preface  he  has  chofe  to  do,  of 
the  Writer  whole  work  he  has  thought  fit  to  tranfcribe. 

‘ The  Didtionary  of  Altieri,’  fays  he,  * was  hitherto  the  largeft 

* and  lead  contemptible  work  of  this  kind.  The  man  certainly  went 

* a good  way  farther  than  his  predecelfors  Florio  and  Torriano  ; yet 
‘ many  of  his  definitions  awakened  often  my  rilibility  ’ — Bat  he  can- 
didly a (fares  us,  that  he  fltould  hrtve  palfe  j over  the  tokens  of  bis  igno- 
rance in  filence,  had  not  Altieri  provoked  bis  indignation  by  his  love 
of  obfeene  words,  fcurrilous  flyings,  and  fenfei.f  proverbs,  in  depre.  ia- 
t ion  of  the  female  fx.  It  was,  indeed,  iinpoilible  that  a Gentlemari 
of  fo  much  delicacy,  and  who  has  fo  great  a regard  for  the  Ladies*  ' 
fhould  keep  his  temper,  when  his  modeily  was  io  violently  offended. 
Mr.  Baretti  carries  his  head  extremely  high  throughout  the  whole 
preface ; but  left  our  Readers  lhould  imagine  it  to  be  without  a 
caufe,  we  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  laft  paragraph  of  his 
Dedication,  to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  the  Spanifh  Ambaffador ; viz. 

* As  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himfelf,  I am  defirous  to  hope 

* that  I am  not  admitted  to  greater  intimacy  than  others,  without  (bme 

* qualifications  for  fo  advantageous  a diltindtibn,’  &c.  Now  where 
is  the  wonder,  that  the  great ejl  Intimate  of  ah  Ambaffador,  fhould 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  brother  Authors  and  his  Coun- 
trymen ? 

Art.  8.  A Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain , on  the  ' 
prefent  NeceJJity  of  confining  or  defraying  theft  Dogs.  8vo’, 
is.  F uller. 

This  wonderful  Letter-Writer  fets  out  with  affirming,  that  it  is 
heceffary  for  all  dogs  to  be  killed,  whenever  they  are  found  in  the  , 
public  roads  ; and  he  produces  this  notable  argument  for  it,  viz. 

* Tho’  it  may  be  anfwered,  the  animals  are  not  mad,  yet  who  can 
‘ pofitively  affirm  it,  when  they  are  permitted  to  (troll  in  that  opert 

* manner?’ — According  to  which  rule  of  reafiniing,  if  our  Author 
himfelf  were,  in  like  manner  found  at  large,  he  ought  to  be  taken 
up  for  a Pick-pocket ; for  tho’  it  might  be  alleged,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted no  fait  of  that  kind,  ‘ yet  who  can  pofitively  affirm  it,  when 

* he  is  permitted  to  ltroll  in  that  open  manner  ?’ 

This  fagacious  Gentleman  alfo  informs  us,  that  rhad-dogs  have  of 
late  fwarmed  in  our  capital,  and  he  appeals  to  the  News- papers  for 
proof  of  the  fadt,  without  producing  any  better  authority.  He 
conjectures,  that  dogs  ‘ may  be  infected  from  fome  latent  malignancy 

* in  the  air.’ — We  al  ow  that  many  of  thefe  poor  animals  have  been, 
indeed,  mod  grievoufly  affected  by  forrle  malignancy  in  the  air  of  our 
London  Printing-houfcs;  wherein  many  abominable  falfelhoods  havd 
been  lately  engendered,  and  the  molt  cowardly  inhumanity  excited 
againfta  very  engaging  and  very  ufeful  parfof  the  animal  creation  : 
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while  the  beft  apology  to  be  made  for  fo  much  mifchief  and  cruelty, 
is,  that  the  perpetrators  of  it  were  bitten  by  mad-neuos-fapcrs. 

The  Dog-flar  rages,  nay  ’tis  pa!  a doubt ; 

• All  Bedlam,  and  the  Beadles,  are  let  out ! 

» 

1 

Art.  9.  A Practical  Treatife  on  Brewing : In  which  are  con- 
tained, fevcral  InJlruElions  and  Precautions,  ufeful  and  nccef- 
fary  in  the  Exercife  of  that  Art.  By  William  Rcddington, 
late  of  Windfor,  Brewer.  8vo.  3s.  Clark.  • 

The  preface  warns  us,  that  we  are  not  to  expefl  in  this  w'ork,  a 
regular  fyltem  of  the  Art  of  Brewing  : a declaration  odd  enough  ; 
and  which  had  been  rather  more  honeftly  exprefled  in  the  title-page, 
to  have  prevented  any  perfon  from  being  deceived  in  the  purchafe  of 
a treatife  which  naturally  led  him  to  fuch  an  expedition.  But  it 
was,  perhaps,  thought  more  convenient  to  tell  him  fo  afterward. 
Re  this  as  it  will,  what  we  are  to  expedl,  is,  a colledlion  of  obferva- 
tions,  faid  to  be  the  refult  of  an  inquilitive  difpofition,  and  a rea- 
fonable  turn  of  mind,  allifled  by  great  experience  in  an  extenfive 
bufinefs. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  Writer  of  thefe  Gbfervations  had 
lived  to  publifh  them  himfelf ; as  we  underlined  they  were  left  to  the 
care  of  a friend  ; he  would  jhen,  probably,  have  reconfidered  them, 
and  have  digeRed  the  whole  into  a regular  feries,  fo  as  to  conllitute 
h:s  thorough  precedes  of  the  art  : fince  thefe  unconnected  remarks 
cannot  eafily  be  fo  pieced  together,  as  to  compofe  a proper  Direc- 
tory. Here  are,  however,  fome  oeconomical  improvements  in  the 
profeffion  fugge{led,  which  merit  notice^;  they  are  as  under. 

Chapter  the  thirty- fecond  is  entitled,  How  to  furnijh  yourflf  with 
an  ex  raordinary  Liquor.  This  extraordinary  liquor  is,  the  water  out' 
of  the  malting  cillern  ; which  the  barley  was  fleeped  in  : this  he  di- 
redls  you  to  add  to  your  fecond  and  furth  mefh  : for,  gentle  Reader, 
you  are  inflrudlcd  to  mcfh  your  malt  five  times.  Some  fuch  auxiliary 
emendation  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  entirely  unneceflhry. 
A perfon  would  now  be  apt  to  think  he  had  got  all  he  could  from  the 
malt,  when  he  had  drenched  it  fo  often  : but  that  is  a fign  he  has  not 
fufficiently  itudied  frugality.  Our  Author’s  forty-full  chapter  is  en- 
titled, lia  \u  to  make  the  mofi  of  a Brewing.  Let  him  read  that,  and 
he  will  find,  that  he  ought  to  prefs  his  grains  after  all  this  !-— We 
make  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Reddington  fattened  his  hogs  with  them, 
even  then  : and  when  he  had  manured  his  ground  with  their  dung, 
he  might  have  defied  Satan  himfelf  to  make  more  of  his  barley. 

Though  thefe  fiiving  fehemes  arc  publifhed  to  all  the  world,  yet, 
corjidering  each  Reader  as  the  particular  per/on  whom  he  is  counfel- 
ling, the  Author  advifes  him  to  keep  them  lecret,  if  he  can,  left 
other  Brewers  should  learn  to  manage  their  liquors  to  the  fame  advan- 
tage: and  left  an  odium  ihould  be  call  on  the  di  ink.  Hold!  fays 
one,  how  car.  things  be  concealed  that  are  proclaimed  to  every  one  ? 
Softly,  friend,  he  has  ouiy  pubiith.-d  them  under  the  role  : as  a wife 
Counfcllor  in  one  of  the,  colonics,  is  laid  to  have  advifed  with  regard 
to  the  proclamation  of  a Fall,  in  a time  of  uncommon  ficknefs. 
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When  it  was  objected  by  the  Governor,  that  it  might  too  much  damp 
the  fpirits  of  the  people;  Oh  ! fays  an  hpnell  Hibernian  then  pre- 
fent,  your  Excellency  may  eafily  prevent  that,  by  proclaiming  it  in 
a private  manner. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  an  inllance  of  thrift  fupe- 
rior  to  this  of  our  Windfor  brewer,  except  what  we  were  once  told, 
indeed,  of  a careful  Farmer,  who,  after  making  cyder  from  his  ap- 
ples, and  then  a fufficient  quantity  of  water-cyder,  made  them  at 
laft  into  applerpallies  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Reddington  s method  of  preferving  Yeall,  ought  not  to  pafs 
unmentioned ; for  though  yeall  is  expreifed  as  the  material  to  be 
preferved,  by  which  word  we  undcrftand  the  head  of  a fermented  tun 
of  beer  ; he  fubllitutes  his  back-lees  for  it.  This  he  direcls  you  to 
work  up  into  cakes  with  malt-dull,  bran,  nay  even  with  /and  ! which  in- 
gredients are  to  be  drained  from  it,  when  it  is  dilfolved  for  ule  ; or 
you  are  to  twill  it  up  with  hay  or  llraw  into  bands,  or  to  llow  dry 
cakes  of  it  in  barrels  of  land. But  fuppofe,  when,  out  of  pre- 

caution, a perfon  intends  to  prelerve  yeall,  he  were  to  throw  away 
the  foul  fediment  in  his  back,  and  indead  of  them,  fpread  a thin 
layer  of  good  yeall  in  the  bottom  of  a clean  tub,  or  of  a Large  pan  ; 
which  he  were  to  turn  mouth  downward  till  it  was  dry ; and  then 
fpread  another  layer, and  fo  on  till  he  had  collected  his  propo/ed  quan-  1 
tity;  which  were  then  to  be  kept  for  ufe  in  that  pofition  : v & ima- 
gine this  method  would  be  preferable  to  any  our  Author  has  re- 
commended. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  the  Inventor  of  fo  many  laving  fchemes  in 
his  bufinefs,  mud  have  died  north  money,  as  the  faying  is  ; which 
will  prove  a greater  fancliun  to  them  than  any  encomiums  we  canpafa 
upon  them. 

Art.  10.  A Satyr! cal  Dialogue  between  the  celebrated  Mr.  F~te 
. and  Dr.  Squintmn.  ■ 4to.  1 s.  Burd. 

Dirty  tralh  ; intended  to  vilify  Mr.  Whitedeld. 

, t , 

Art.  11.  A Letter  to  an  Honourable  Brigadier  General,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  his  Majejly  $ Forces  in  Canada.  8vo. 

is.  Burd. 

The  Gentleman  to  whom  this  Letter  is  addrefled,  is  Biigadier- 
General  Townihend  ; whom  the  Author  attacks  with  great  feverity, 
on  various  accounts  : and,  particularly,  endeavours  to  draw  a pa- 
rallel between  him  and  a late  Commander  of  the  Britilh  Forces  in 
Germany. 

Poetical. 

Art.  12.  Ranger’s  Progrefs : Confjling  of  a Variety  of  poetical 

EJfays,  moral,  fericus,  comic,  and  Jatyrical.  By  Honeft 

Ranger  of  Bed  ford- Row.  nmo,  2s.  6d.  Kinnerfley. 

As  the  feveral  pieeps  of  which  this  Mifcellanv  is  Compofed,  or  at 
leall  moil  of  them,  originally,  appeared  in  Lloyd’s  Evening  Poll,  we 
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prefume  our  Readers,  in  general,  are  not  uninformed  of  their  merle. 
For  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe,  however,  who  may  happen  to  be  unac- 

Sjuainted  with  Mr.  Ranger,  we  (hall  give  a Ihort  fpecimen  of  his  per- 
ormance.  „ 

RANGER  at  BATH. 

I. 

As  by  the  WiH  of  bounteous  Heav’n, 

To  human  Nature  there  is  giv’n 
Free  liberty  of  thinking, 

My  mind,  whiift*  here  I chance  to  ftroll. 

Shall  trace  each  folly-guided  foul. 

That  bathing  is,  or  drinking. 

II. 

But  firft  yon  comely  'Squire  f I find 
Has  fomething  lab’ring  in  his  mind. 

Like  coming  here  repenting. 

Yet  happy  ftill  (like  ALfop’s  Knight) 

Laughs  at  himfelf  with  great  dehght. 

And  much  at  thofe  J who  fent  him. 

III. 

' And,  Sir,  I’ll' tell  you,  as  a friend, 

Doflors,  (who  oftner  marr  than  mend. 

Will  learnedly  amufe  ye, 

•Till  they  have  full  pofleftion  got. 

Then,  as  boys  do  their  fhuttle-cock, 

They'll  tofs  you  ’till  they  lofe  ye. 

IV. 

That  you  the  fubtle  race  may  fhun, 

And  from  this  begg’ring  place  return. 

My  frank  advice  is  given  ; 

Ne’er  grieve,  tho'  Time  this  frame  deflroys* 

For  fouls  like  yours  Death  leads  to  joys. 

If  Virtue  merits  Heaven.  , 

V. 

Now  view  the  wretched  common  cafe 
Of  Riot’s  fons,  the  titled  race, 

Whofe  Do&ors,  too,  deceive  ’em  ; 

For  call  Monro,  he  foon  will  find 
Their  great  defe&s  are  in  the  mind. 

And  Bath  will  ne’er  relieve  ’em. 

• Pump-Room,  Bath. 

4 The  worthy,  and  now  much  lamented  Matter  E ■— d,  late  of  Bedford-Row, 
a Matter  m Chancery;  with  whom  the  Author  lived  till  his  death;  which  was 
by  Honcft  Ranger  pathetically  lamented  in  a few  vcrfes,  firft  printed  in  the  public 
papers,  and  re-printed  in  this  volume.  The  relpeft  here  fitewn  to  the  memory  of 
the  Matter,  does  honour  to  the  chat  after  of  the  Servant, 

J The  Doftors. 
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VI. 

Of  wou’d-be  Gents  ! what  numbers  here ! 

To  ruin  driving  full  career. 

Aping  their  fooliih  Betters ; 

So  Pride  and  Luxury  prevails. 

And  worthy  Tradefmen  die  in  jails. 

With  Knaves  like  thefe  their  Debtors. 

\ ' 

' VII. 

T»  cure  this  Group  no  hopes  remain. 

For  follies  here  triumphant  reign,  , 

And  daily  are  increafing  ; 

Yet  when  I meet  my  bofom  friends. 

We  in  thefe  Fools  fhall  find  our  ends. 

In  laughing  without  ceafing. 

VIII. 

Him  • fee,  who  doth  Bath’s  empire  boaft, 

Who,  like  a Nabob,  rules  the  roaft. 

In  age,  blythe,  pleafant,  jolly ; 

And  trace  the  fecrets  of  his  mind. 

Pleas'd  to  the  foul,  him  you  will  find, 

Laughing  at  human  folly. 

' ix. 

As  Sodom’s  Righteous  were  but  few. 

Such  I may,  Bath,  pronounce  of  you. 

Like  Sodom  too,  your  danger ; 

For  raging  vice  deftru&ion  brings. 

Which  to  avoid,  to  leave  thefe  Springs, 

Refolv’d  is  Honcjl  Ranger. 

This  honeft  Verfifyer  appears  to  be  a man  of  obfervation,  fenfe, 
and  fome  wit;  but  we  would  not  have  him  value  himfelf  on  his 
poetry. 

' • Mr.  Kath. 

Art.  13.  Mom  Catharines,  prope  IVtntoniam.  4to.  6d. 

D odfley. 

This  very  pretty  Latin  Exercitation  contains  a hundred  and  four 
lines,  elegantly  printed.  The  fcene  and  the  title  is,  Catherine  Hill 
near  Winchefter  ; the  fubjeft,  the  different  fports  of  the  Scholars  of 
Winchefter  College  on  a Holiday,  within  their  bounds,  fomewhere, 
we  may  fuppofe,  in  the  vicinage.  The  language  is  terfely  claffical 
and  poetical,  abounding  with  phrafes  and  centos  from  Virgil ; whole 
exquifite  verfification  has  been  alfo  propofed  as  a model  for  this  poem. 

The  Author  having  very  agreeably  defcribed  fome  of  the  young  Gen- 
tlemen playing  at  cricket,  and  others  fwimmingin  the  lchin,  a fmall 
river  which  difcharges  juft  below  Southampton,  humouroufly  reprefent* 
others  as  Healing  out  of  bounds.  This  paflage  we  have  chofen  as  a 
fpecimen  for  our  claffical  Readers  ; and  have  attempted  a v or  non  of 
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it,  neither  very  free  nor  very  fervile,  but  rather  a little  diffufe,  to  give 
an  Englifh  Reader  fome  idea  of  this  elegant  performance.  We  lup- 
pofe,  ar* the  fame  time,  our  Laudation  is  rather  inferior  to  this  part 
of  the  original ; to  which  circumfiance,  bedded  pur  anonymous  Poet’s 
native  ingenuity,  the  difference  of  the  two  languages,  and  the  very 
expreflions  of  Virgil,  mud  have  contributed.  / 

1 Interea  licitos  colies,  atque  otia  jufli a 

* Illi  indignantes,  ripa;  ulterioris  amore 

‘ Longinquos  campos,  et  non  fua  rura  capedunt. 

* Sive  dips  (qua;  corda  folet  mortalia  pafliiti) 

‘ in  vetitum  mens  prona  nefas,  et  iniqua  Cuoido 
‘ Sollicitet ; novitafve  traliat  dulcedine  mira 
‘ Infuetos  ter.tare  per  ovia  pafcua  calles  : 

‘ Seu  malint  fecum  objcuros  captare  recefTus, 

‘ Secreto  faciles  habituri  in  margine  Mufas. 

* Qaicquid  erjt,  curfu  pa'vitanti,  oculifque  retortis 
‘ Pit  furtiva  via,  et  fufpeciis  paffibus  itur. 

* Nec  parvi  detit  ordinibus  ceuifTe,  locumque 

* Deleruide  datum,  ct  fignis  abiiile  reliflis.’ 

Others,  regardlefs  of  their  ancient  bounds, 

Daic  fields  remote,  and'unperniitted  grounds; 

Old  Ichin’s  terminating  dream  deride, 

And  fancy  blifs  on  its  forbidden  fide.  • 

Whether  fome  innate  lull  to  difobey. 

Some  fierce  intol’rance  of  the  jufieft  fway. 

Unthinking  boys  '(and  men  alas  1)  indaves. 

Or  if  inchancing  novelty  depraves 
Their  aflivc  minds  the  devious  heath  to  roam. 

Sweet,  as  remoter  from  the  claffic  dome  : 

Or  if,  more  venial,  thefe  exploring  look 
Some  lonely  bank,  fame  fnug  and  mady  nook  ; 

Where,  fweetly  fiudious,  they  afpire  to  prove 
The  Mufes  kinder  in  the  fecret  grove  ; 

Hopeful  to  catch,  ’midit  fuch  aufpicious  place, 
i An  Attic  ludre,  or  Virgilian  grace.  ’ ". 

V arious  howe’er  their  views,  each  trembling  hies 
With  dealing  pace,  and  retrofpeftive  eye; ; 

Confcious-they  fine,  or  gain  no  envy’d  fee, 

Who  pals  thole  bounds  their  birchen  Lords  decree. 

Art.  14.  A Letter  of  Expoflulation  from  the  Manager  of  the 
Theatre  in  Tottcnham-Court,  to  the  Manager  of  the  Theatre  in 
the  Hay-market ; relative  to  a nciv  Comedy , called  the  Minor, 
Folio.  1 s,  Stevens. 

Humouroudy  reprefents  Mr  Wh d as  jealous  ofMr.  Foote’s 

rivalling  him  in  the  laudable  fcheme  of  gulling  the  public, — whence 
he  is  induced  to  prop  ife  a coalition,  and  junction  of  their  refpeftive 
forces.  At  the  tabernable,  he  thus  hints  to  his  mimical  Antagonift, 
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Your  talent  of  humour  (hall  have  its  full  fwing, 

Here  pleafure  and  profit  are  both  on  the  wing : 

Love-leads, — and  Ladies  intriguing— and  caili — '* 

Keep  on  but  the  vizor,  have  at  ’em  flap  dafh 

No  bait  fliail  be  wanting  the  trade  to  advance. 

Will  now  and  then  tip  ’em  a drum  and  a dance ; 

With  lovc-feafts  ftark-naked,  and  void  of  all  wrath. 

Where  I lhall  rule  meafures  like  Nafh  at  the  Bath. 

Inlhort,  Mr.  Wh d is  made,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 

droll  piece,  to  avow  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  F e had  advanced,  - 

in  the  introduction  to  his  Minor,  viz.  “ Whether  we  exhibit  in  Tot- 
“ tenham-court,  or  the  Hay-market,  our  purpofe  is  the  fame,  and  the 
“ place  is  immaterial.” 

Art.  15.  The  firjl  Pajloral  of  Virgil  in  Englijh  Verfe ; attempt- 
ed by  James  Peacock.  4to.  6d.  Cowpcr. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  fucceeded  fo  ill  in  this  attempt , that  we  fuppofe  he 
will  fcarccly  be  tempted  to  trouble  us  with  any  more  of  hi-,  verfes  ; 
unlefs  the  Mufes  fhould  chance  to  grow  more  aufpicious,  and  enable 
him  greatly  to  exceed  his  prefent  fpecimen  ; which  is  hardly  to  be 
expefled ; for  it  has  been  obferved  of  thofe  Ladies,  that  they  feldom 
get  over  their  prejudices  again!!  an  ill-favoured  Suitor. 

Art.  16.  The  Hijlory  of  the  TVar  : A new  Brit  if)  Medley.  Pro- 
per to  be  faid  or  Jung  in  all  Companies  of  True  Britons. 
Folio.  6d.  Dixwell  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  near  Charing 
Crofs. 

A whimfical  kind  of  ballad,  compofed  in  various  meafures,  fuited 
to  various  tunes  ; the  whole  forming  a ilrange  medley,  calculated  for 
the  diverfion  of  fuch  honell  Britons  as  ufually  afiemblc  for  to  be  merry 
at  the  Cat  and  Bas-pipei,  and  at  ten  thoufand  other  houfes  of  inno- 
cent recreation,  in  town  and  country. 

Art.  17.  Semirami s,  a Tragedy.  Tran  fated  from  the  French  of 
M.  de  Voltaire.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Kearfly.- 

A mean tranflation,  every  way  unworthy  of  the  original:  which, 
yet,  is  not  one  of  Voltaire’s  belt  performances. 

Medical. 

Art.  18.  The  Introductory  Difcourfe  to  the  firjl  Volume  of  the  -~ 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris , concern- 
ing the  Vices  of  the  Humours : In  which  the  Doitrine  of  Sup- 
puration, and  various  medical  and  chirurgical  Subjects  are  con- 
fidered,  and  Experiments  recommended,  to  afftjl  Obfervation  in 
the  Difcovery  of  the  Nature,  Catfe , and  Cure  of  Difeafes. 
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M.  Quefnay,  M.  D.  Tranfated  and  abridged  by  a Sur- 
geon. 8vo.  is.  6d.  Wilfou  and  Durham, 

The  various  hvpothefes  which  have  been  advanced  for  a century 
part,  having  involved  the  theory  of  Fhyfic  inobfeurity,  and  made  it 
abound  in  chimerical  and  erioneous  opinions,  induced  Dr.  Quefnay, 
(as  he  informs  us)  to  endeavour  to  eflablifh  it  upon  a better  founda- 
tion. I^)W  far  he  has  fucceeded  in  fo  difficult  an  attempt,  we  fhalj 
not  pretend  exaftly  to  determine  ; he  has,  however,  by  pointing  out 
the  impropriety  of  feveral  received  opinions  and  pra&ices,  fufficiently 
cautioned  Pin  ficians  in  t tie rr  treatment  of  difeafes,  to  be  diffident  in 
their  dependar.ee  on  inferences  drawn  from  fpeculation,  but  to  imi- 
tate the  antier.ts  in  diligently  obferving  and  tracing  the  intentions  of 
feature. 

This  eflav  is  divided  into  three  parts:  in  the  firft,  Dr.  Quefnay 
Confiders  the  impurity  of  the  humours,  or  their  mixtures  with  heteT 
rogeneous  matter,  that  may  vitiate  them.  In  the  fecond,  he  treats 
of  the  depravations  thatourhumoursarcfufceptibleof  fpontaneoufly. 

In  the  third,  he  examines  into  the  ynperfeiiiions,  and  the  different 
flates  of  crudity  in  the  humours,  through  a dcfedl  of  the  organs  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  them  ; in  which  he  alfo  enquires  into  thp  different 
kinds  of  perverfion  the  fluids  fuffer  by  an  excels  or  defeft  of  elalli-  . 
city  in  the  foliJs;  and  concludes  with  a recapitulation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  acrimony  our  juices  may  acquire  from  thofc  caufes.  As 
Dr.  Quefnay’s  medical  abilities  are  very  well  known,  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  that  feveral  juft  dirtinftions  are  eftablifhed  in  this  treatife, 
and  that  many  ingenious  and  ufeful  remarks  a;c  mterfperfed  through- 
put the  whole. 

Art.  19.  The  Family  Pbyfui an.  Being  a Collection  of  ujefid Fa- 
mily Reirtedies,  Uc.  By  Hugh  Smith,  Apothecary.  4to, 

I s.  Sold  by  the  Author  in  Newgate-ftreet. 

The  defign  of  this  collection  of  Recipes  is,  as  the  Compiler  inti- 
mates, to  enable  perfons  to  preferibe  for  themfelves,  where  more 
proper  affiftance  cannot  be  procured — and  likewife  to  inform  them, 
yvliere  they  may  be  commodioufly  fupplied  with  the  medicines  here 
recommended. — He  further  informs  the  public,  that  he  furnifhes  La- 
dies elofets  with  drugs  and  cordials,  upon  reafonable  terms How 

ifar  families  may  think  themfelves  obliged  to  him  for  his  officious  care 
in  this  article,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay.  Perhaps,  in  an  age  of 
fuch  general  diffipation,  Mr.  Smith  pioufly  intended  to  point  out  fur- 
ther motives  to  induce  the  Ladies  to  retire  more  frequendy  to  their 
gqfets. 

Art.  20.  Some  Thoughts  on  the  anomalous  malignant  Meafles% 
lately  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  Wejlern  Parts  of  England . 
4to.  6d.  Cooper. 

The  Author  feems  to  write  with  great  warmth,  and  fome  degree 
pf  precipitation.  Although  fome  of  his  remarks  may.  be  juft,  yet 
he  is  far  from  treating  his  fubjedt  with  that  accuracy  and  preciftpn 
which  might  be  expected  from  one  who  attempts  ip  deferibe  a new 
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fpecies  of  a diftemper,  to  explode  the  methods  of  praflice  recom- 
mended by  men  eminent  for  candor,  knowlege,  and  integrity,  or  to 
revive  what  their  experience  has  thought  proper  to  rejedl. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a very  ihort  biftory  of  the  difeafe  : 
either  feme  of  the  ufual  pathognomic  figns  of  the  Mealies  did  not  ap- 
pear in  this  anomalous  k.ind,  or  the  Author  takes  no  notice  of  them-— 
iiich  as  fneezing,  a defluxion  towards  the  eyes,  an  uneafy  tickling 
cough.  Neither  are  we  told  how  foon  after  the  firft  attack,  the  erup- 
tions appeared. 

That  it  is  the  duty  and  bufinefs  of  every  Phyfician  to  affift  Nature, 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  controverted.  But  the  means  of  affording 
that  afliftance  will,  more  probably,  remain  matter  of  difpute.  Sy- 
denham, that  accurate  Obftrver  of  difeafes,  having  remarked,  that 
not  only  ' the  Medicafters  and  old  women,  (to  whofe  practice  this 
Writer  pays  great  deference)  but  even  the  Phyficians  of  his  time, 
under  the  notion  of  fupporting  Nature,  and  expelling  morbific  ma- 
lignity by  the  exhibition  of  cardiacs,  and  a hot  regimen,  increafed  the 
fever,  diflolved  the  crafis  of  the  blood,  and  rendered  almoft  every 
diitemper  anomalous  and  malignant.  Having  further  obferved,  that 
Nature  concodted  and  expelled  the  fomes  of  the  dillemper  better  the 
lefs  (he  was  over-loaded,  or  harried  in  her  operations ; that  in  the 
Meafles,  the  principal  danger  arofe  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ; that  thofe  who  perifhed  by  the  diftemper,  died  of  a real  pc- 
ripneumony  ; that  the  diarrhoea  which  follows  the  retro-ceflion  of  the 
eruptions,  was  generally  moderated,  fomedmes  prevented,  by  bleed- 
ing : he  recommended,  therefore,  a proper  ufe  of  phlebotomy,  toge- 
ther with  a cooling  regimen  in  this  diftemper.  This  practice  was  1 
adopted,  and  ftrongly  recommended,  by  the  experience  and  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mead,  by  Hoffman,  and  the  moil  eminent  Pradlition- 
ers.  Thus  we  fee  this  method  of  pradlice  was  by  no  means  the  ef- 
fedts  of  any  hypothefis,  or  an  Ignis  fatuus , kindled  by  learned  pride , 
and  blown  up  by  precarious  theory.  This  anonymous  Writer,  on  the 
other  hand,  allures  us,  that  in  the  Mealies  here  treated  of,  all  eva- 
cuations by  bleeding  or  purging,  were  hurtful ; and  advifes,  after 
clearing  the  ftomach  by  a few  grains  of  Ipecacuanha,  and  carrying 
off  any  crudities  that  might  remain  in  the  bowels,  by  a gentle  dole  of 
Rhubarb,  to  give  the  Patient  a cardiac  bolus  with  a julep,  to  be  re- 
peated every  four  hours  ; blifters  he  approves  of,  and  orders  likewife 
a tberiac  cataplafm  with  camphire,  to  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and 
a few  rhubarbarate  purges,  to  be  given  afterwards.  How  far  this 
method,  in  the  fpecies  of  Meafles  here  mentioned,  is  preferable  to 
any  other,  muft  bp  approved  or  refuted  by  the  experience  of  others, 
who  have  feen  and  treated  the  diftemper.  We  lhall  only  obferve, 
that  as  the  Writer  feems  fo  much  in  earneft,  and  as  it  is  a fubjeft  in 
which  the  public  good  is  concerned,  he  ought  by  no  means  to  fuller 
his  remarks  to  lole  any  of  their  weight,  by  concealing  his  name. 

In  his  thoughts  on  the  in  efficacy  of  antifeptic  medicines,  he  conde- 
feends  to  be  jocular,  obferving,  ‘ That  fluids  inclined  to  diffolve, 

‘ will  diffolve ; and  the  tanned  or  pickled  Patient  polls  on  to  the  other 
f world,  as  if  there  had  been  no  means  ufed  to  ftop  him.’  That  there 
are  degrees  of  putrefaftion  which  no  medicine  can  remedy,  is  very 

certain, 
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certain. — But  would  he  infer  from  hence,  that  it  is  always  irremedi- 
able ? . Has  he  never  then  been  convinced  of  the  antifeptic  virtues  of 
the  Bark  ? or  been  a witnefs  of  the  fudden  flop  put  to  a diflolution 
of  the  blood  in  a fea-feurvy,  by  a few  oranges,  or  an  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  Greens  ? If  he  has  not,  it  will  be  no  injullice  to  fur- 
mife,.  that  his  praflice  has  been  folely  confined  to  thoughts,  and  that, 
by  confequencTc,  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  any  regard  as  a practical 
Writer. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 


Art.  21.  The  Cafe  of  the  excluded  Part  of  the  Church  late  under 
the  pajloral  Care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Pike.  In  a Letter 
to  a Friend.  8vo.  is.  Buckland,  &c. 


Recites  the  circumftances  of  a controversy  between  Mr.  Pike  and 
part  of  his  congregation,  occaftoned  by  a late  change  in  his  fenti- 
ments  concerning  Free  Grace,  &c.  This  change,  it  feems,  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a corrcfpondence  between  Mr.  Sandaman,  Author  of  the 
Letters  on  Theron  and  rdfpafio* , and  Mr.  Pike;  the  refult  of  which 
was,  the  converfton  of  the  latter  t pi  the  fentiments  of  the  former  : 
greatly  to  the  difapprobation  of  fome  of  Mr.  Pike’s  auditors. 

When  the  Minifler  thinks  differently  from  his  flock,  the  Diflenters 
are  feldom  backward  to  remonftrate ; thus  becoming,  in  turn,  In- 
ilructors  to  their  Teachers : and  Mr.  Pike  did  not  pafs  unreproved  on 
thisoc:afion.  Such  prefumption,  however,  this  Gentleman  could  ill 
brook  ; and  grievous  bickerings  enfued  ; till  at  length  the  Pallor 
formed  the  delign  of  calling  out  the  dilfatisfied  members ; who  were 
accordingly  excluded  by  the  reft  of  the  body,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  minority  f,  as  they  conceive,  both  in  refpeft  to  their  fpiritual 
and  temporal  interefts.  Their  difeontent  is  thus  exprefled  by  our 
Author,  whom,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  one  of  their  number. 

4 Thus,  Sir,’  fays  he,  4 I have  laid  before  you  a difpaflionate  view 
4 of  our  cafe.  A church,  once  dearer  to  us  than  life  ; — now  divided. 

4 Friendfhip,  the  moll  facred  and  delightful, — diffolved ; for 

4 for  ever  diflolved ! — ’Till  we  attain  that  happy  date,  “ Where 
“ Ephraim  lhall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  no  more  vex  Ephraim." 

4 At  times,  this  whole  Providence  appears  a dream  ; — a meer 

4 illufion.  Nor  fhould  we  believe  it  real,  but  for  thofe  deep  and  in- 
4 ward  wounds  we  feel,  and  which  probably  we  may  feel  to  the 

4 grave. The  deprivation  of  our  undoubted  right  in  the  place , 

4 plate,  and  other  temporalities,  which,  on  a modell  computation  by 
4 an  able  hand,  amounts  to  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds,  this 
4 makes  the  lead  part  of  our  griefs.  The  refleflion  that  we  are  de- 
4 prived,  unjullly  and  without  any  due  caufe  deprived  of  thofe  facred 
4 immunities  whi  h the  great  head  of  the  church  had  conferred  upon 
4 us,  and  endowed  us  with  in  that  church ; — and  deprived  of  them 
4 in  fuch  a manner,  by  thofe  with  whom  we  were  in  fuch  afleflionate 


• Vid.  Appendix  to  Review  vol.  XXII.  p.551. 

-f-  The  queftion,  with  regard  to  their  reparation,  was  decided  bv  ballot;  in 
which  the  dulatistied  members,  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  union,  loft  it  by  on 
Vote. 
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* and  endeared  connections ; — this.  Sir,  is  the  gall  and  wormwood 

* in  our  cup.’ 

in  truth,  according  to  the  prefent  reprefentation  of  this  cafe,  Mr. 
Pike  does  not  appear  to  have  aCled  with  all  that  moderation,  meek- 
nefs,  and  Chrillian  forbearance  which  might  have  beep  expected  from 
a perfon  of  his  character,  as  a Miniiler  of  the  Gofpel.  If  all  his 
Followers  were  not  fo  ready  as  himfelf  in  difcarding  an  old,  and  em- 
bracing a new  religious  notion,,  itfurely  became  not  the  Paltor  to  ex- 
cite a fchifm,  in  order  to  expel  them  his  church — inltead  of  endea- 
vouring to  win  them  over  to  his  new  fentiments,  by  fitch  arguments 
as  might  have  been  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  cha- 
rity. Suppofing  the  people  to  have  been  wrong  in  the  matters  which 
occaftoned  the  difference  between  them  and  him,  yet,  certainly,  Mr. 
Pike  could  not  be  rift  in  behaving  to  them  with  fitch  an  air  of  au- 
thority as  is  here  complained  of.  An  hum  ''It  Follower  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jefus  would  not,  we  conceive,  have  treated  his  Chriftian 
brethren  in  fuch  a manner,  on  any  biff  rence  of  opinion,  in  regard  to 
doftrinal  and  fpeculative  points.  In  a word,  men  of  this  turn  may 
a flume  what  characters  they  pleafe,  and  dillinguiih  themfelves  by  pe- 
culiar denominations,  but  we  may  fay  to  them  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Mailer  they  profeis  to  ferve,  2e  know  not  what  manner  of  Jnrit 
jt  are  of ! 

Art. -22.  An  Illuf ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures , hy  Notes  and 

Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Tef ament.  Folio,  vol.  II. 

I 1.  15  s.  9 d.  in  fheets.  Baldwin. 

In  our  Review,  vol.  XX.  p 50.  we  gave  fuch  an  account  of  the 
frft  volume  of  this  work,  a may  fuffice  for  the  fecond  alfo  ; which 
begins  with  Job,  and  contains  all  the  remaining  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  l'eltnment,  and  three  of  the  apocrypha /,  viz.  Eccleftafticus, 
Wifdom,  and  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees.  The  relt  of  the  apocry- 
pha is  omitted,  for  reafons  that  appear  to  us  very  fufficient. 

How  far  the  price  of  this  work,  and  the  original  prcfejfons  of  the 
undertakers  to  make  it  a cheap  family-book  for  the  poor,  agree  toge- 
ther, we  leave  to  be  determined  by  themfelves.  Their  publilhing  it 
in  three-fenny  numbers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  may  appear  ex- 
traordinary to  thofe  who  find  themfelves  loaded  with  no  lefsthan  2^3 
of  thofe  numbers  before  they  reach  the  end  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

Befides  the  above,  we  find  an  additional  expence  (not  propofetl 
at  firft)  obtruded  upon  thofe  who  will  l'ubmit  to  it,  of  thirteen  /hil- 
lings, for  a fett  of  cuts,  for  the  two  firlt  volumes  only.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  cuts,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  notes, — a few  of  them  .good, 

the  reft  in  a moderate  way. But  they  may  do  well  enough  for 

the  poor,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  are  no  great  connoifTeurs  in  de- 
figning  and  fculpture. 

r 

1 » 

Art.  23.  The  cortf  ant  Rcfdence  of  the  Clergy  upon  their  Livings 

.Jbewn  to  be  abfolutely  necejfary  for  recovering  the  finking  In- 

ierefs 
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terejls  of  Religion  in  general , and  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  particular.  As  aifo , the  mojl  likely , or  rather  the  only 
Means  propofed , and  earnejlh  recommended , to  procure , and 
firmly  fix,  fiuch  Refidence.  4to.  2 s.  6d.  Baldwin. 

The  performance  before  us,  feems  to  be  a judicious  colledtion  of 
the  fentiments  of  l'everal  eminent  Writers,  Upon  a point  of  no  final! 
importance, — the  refidence  of  the  clergy.  After  having  Hated  the  good 
effects  thereof,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Blackwell’s  Brief  fchemt  of  pa- 
rochial government,  and  the  prefent  Eilliop  of  London’s  late  excellent 
charge ; our  Author  adds ‘ there  are,  certainly,  difficulties,  in- 

* fuperahle,  in  the  way  to  a general,  conffant,  and  perfonal  refi- 
‘ dence.  Some  churches,  that  efcaped  the  defirdying  form,  will,  no 

* doubt,  admit  of  it : but,  under  the  prefent  Hate  of  things,  the 

* profpedt  is  bad  and  unpleafing.  Jt  is  computed,  that  there  are 
‘ 3845  appropriate  and  impropriate  churches  in  England,  and  that 
‘ 5397  do  not  exceed  30  1.  a year, — many  of  them,  not  even  20  1. 

‘ or  10  1. Such  is  the  pre/ent  uncomfortable  condition  of  the  in- 

* ferior  Clergy,  (that  ltrict)  refidence,  exact  order,  and  difeipline, 

*.  cannot  well  be  expedted. But  (as  he  goes  on)  it  is  natural  to 

* enquire,  in  futb  unhappy  cafes,  if  fome  remedy,  adequate  to  fuch 

* great  evils,  cannot  poliibly  be  found.  I trull  there  may. — It  is 

* humbly  propofed,  then,  that  our  church  Ihould  be  reftored  to  what 
1 it  was  before  any  appropriations,  or  alienations  were  made ;’ — viz. 
that  it  Ihould  recover  its  former  revenues. 

He  then  proceeds  to  Ihew  that  tithes  are  the  molt  proper  kind  of 
maintenance  for  the  clergy,  as  being  not  only  due,  (in  his  opinion) 
ju>e  divine,  but  undoubtedly  fettled  for  that  purpole  by  the  Law 
of  the  land ; and  were  due  of  common  right  to  the  redtor  of  every 
parilh,  till  the  iceme  of  appropriations  took  place.  ‘ This  is  evident 

* from  the  appropriations  thetnlelves  ; for,  if  the  tithes  had  not  been 

* firfi  fettled  on  the  parochial  clergy,  and  duly  paid  to  them,  they 
d could  not  have  been  appropriated  to  religious  houfes. — Henry  VHI. 

* followed  the  pte  edent  the  Monks  had  ufhered  into  the  world  ; and, 

‘ jult  as  they  had  itripped  and  plundered  the  parochial  churches  of 

* their  revenues,  to  did  he  rend  them  from  the  Mencfieries.  He  had, 

‘ at  this  time,  the  faireil  opportunity  of  making  the  neceffary  dif- 

* tindtion  between  lay-fees  and  tithes ; and  of  reltoring  the  tithes  to 

* the  parochial  Clergy  : but  this  objedt,  obvious  and  important  as  it 
‘ was,  had  little  regard  paid  to  it,’— — In  order  molt  effedtually  to 
jemove  this  hlot  from  the  reformation,  we  are  afterwards  told,— 
t-t*  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  impropriations  were  returned  to  the 

* church,  ps  the  moll  ptoper  and  natural  endowments  thereof.’ 

But  as  thefe  pie  now  generally  confidered  as  lay-fees,  the  diffi-  - 
culty,  attending  a refloration  of  them,  would  certainly  be  very  great. 
Vi  this  our  Author  appears  fufficicntly  aware,  and  lays — ‘ By  what 

* fund  or  me  ms,  this  great  and  dtfirable  woik  is  to  be  effedted, 

< many  will  be  eager  to  know  : and  tjiey  may  be  affured,  that  no 

* injury  is  intended  to  the  peficjfors  of  appropriations  or  impropria- 

* tions,  nor  any  delign  formed  to  call  in  queftion,  or  impeach,  their 
f titles.’ — But* — ‘ if  tire  cafe  requires,  that  they  Ihould  felt  their 

, ‘ impropriate 
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* impropriate  tithes,  mf  of  them  (no  doubt)  would  be  more  reads' 

* to  take  a valuable  confederation  for  them,  when  they  fee  the 

* laudable  care  and  concern  of  the  public  to  gain  them  back  to  the 

* church, — than  if  it  were  only  a conveyance  from  one  lay  hand  to 

* another.’ 

Having  thus,  in  fome  meafure,  opened  his  plan,  he  next  proceed* 
to  enquire — ‘ hoiu  a fund  may  be  raifed,  fufficient  for  accomplifhing 

* fo  extenfive  and  coftly  a defign  ’ — His  propofal  for  this  end,  is, 
in  fhort,  no  other  than  what  was  many  years  ago  made,  with  this 
£tme  view,  by  the,  great  and  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  ; who  was  de- 
firous  to  have  had  the  bounty  of  Queen  Amt  “ wholly  appropriated 
“ to  the  purpofe  of  buying  in  of  impropriations  again  to  the  parifh 
“ churches  from  which  they  have  been  alienated.” 

This  is  the  plan  adopted,  and  revived,  by  the  Writer  of  this 
Pamphlet.  But,  with  fubmiffion  to  fo  refpeftable  an  authority  as 
that  of  Dr.  Pri#eaux,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  ourfelves, 
that  the  Queen’s  bounty  is  much  better  applied  at  frefent,  for  promo- 
ting the  benefit  of  religion,  and  peace  of  the  church,  than  it  would 
be  in  the  way  propofed.  For  though  tithes  may  be  the  moil  natural, 
yet  many  judicious  perfons  have  been  far  from  thinking  them  the 
moll  proper  endow  ments  for  the  church.  Every  one  mult  allow,  that 
a good  harmony  betwixt  a clergyman  and  his  people,  is  of  great 
ufe  towards  rendering  his  inftrudlions  from  the  pulpit  more  effectual. 
But  the  perpetual  fquabbles  ufually  attendant  upon  the  payment  of 
tithes,  are  the  fource  of  much  inconvenience,  from  which  the  incum- 
bents of  fuch  parilhes,  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  endowed  with 
lands,  are  happily  free. 

Though  our  Author  (who  writes  in  an  eafy  and  fenfible  manner,! 
employs  the  main  ftrength  of  his  arguments  again!!  appropriations 
and  impropriations  ; yet  he  has  fome  pretty  juft  ltriftures  likewife 
upon  the  fubjefts  of  commendams,  options,  peculiars,  and  plurali- 
ties,— all  which  grievances,  he  thinks,  might  eafily  be  removed,  by 
carrying  his  fcheme  (which  feems,  however,  rather  too  vijionary) 
into  execution. 

Art.  24.  Rational  Religion dijlingu'tjhed from  that  which  is  Rn- 
thujiajlic ; with  fome  Strictures  on  a Pamphlet , intitled  The 
Scripture  Account  of  jujlifying  Faith , confidered  in  a Letter  i* 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Pike : Interfperfed  with  Reflections  on 
fome  modern  Sentiments  in  Religion.  8vo.  1 s.  Buckland. 

This  Writer,  and  his  antagonift,  feem  fo  well  qualified  for  drawing 
the  faw  of  contention,  that  we  have  no  great  inclination  for  en- 
tering the  lifts  with  either  qf  them  ; but  lhall  content  ourfelves 
with  copying  fome  of  the  out-lines  of  our  prefent  Author’s  pi£ture 
•f,  what  he  calls,  Rational  Religion. 

* It  is  a truth  that  the  redemption  of  finners  was  compleated  by  the 

* incarnation,  life,  death,  and  refurreftion  of  Chrift  Jefus ; and  fal- 

* vation  from  the  tyranny  of  fut  and  from  eternal  deiiruftion  fecured 
‘ to  believers  thereby  : from  whence  it  follows,  that  our  happinefs 
‘ and  peace  depends  upon  our  looking  out  of,  or  beyond  ourfelves 

* for  . 
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‘ for  the  ground,  root,  and  evidence  of  it ; and  not  on  any  phyfical 

* change  upon  the  • fi'.nce  of  the  foul.  I he  devout  reader  is  at  liber- 

* ty  to  charge  me  with  difallowing  his  heart  religion  if  he  pleales  ; 
4 for  fo  far  as  it  confifts  in  a felf-wrought  devotion,  a homefpuh  pie- 

* ty,  moving  the  man  like  Narcifiu*  to  fall  in  love  with  himfelf,  to 

* admire  the  ardour  of  his  own  deletion,  his  own  internal  holinefs,  & c. 
4 1 abhor  it.' — Pref.  p.  xv. 

‘ The  gofpel  holds  out  no  other  hope,  than  that  revealed  in  the 

* external  revelation  of  God  ; nor  any  way  of  coming  at  it,  but  from 

* thence:  nor  any  cthir  kind  of  hope  to  the  faint  than  the  Jinner,  (for 

‘ Chrilt  is  the  objeft  of  both)  nor  has  the  Jinner  more  to  do,  to  be 
4 partaker  of  that  hope,  than  the  faint ; nor  the  faint  left  than  the 
4 Jinner,  i.  e.  if  the  faint  lives  not  in  the  fame  dependance,  on  the 
4 fame  free  grace  of  Chrift  Jefus,  which  is  proclaimed  to  be  as  free 
4 to  the  njilejt  firmer  upon  earth,  as  to  him  : If  the  faint  thinks  that 

4 an  inward  principle  of  bolinefi  implanted  in  his  foul,  has  rendered 
4 him pe> finally,  or  his  char  ctier  more  acceptable  to  God  on  that  account, 

4 than  tfie  chief  of  Jinner  s ; or  that  the  Iajl  work  of  a faint,  and  the 
4 firfi  work  of  a Jinner,  is  not  the  fame  ; or  if  4 the  iinner  aims  at, 

* and  will  be  finning  after  fuch  an  inward  principle,  in  order  thereby 
4 to  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  fuch  faints  and  fuch  finner,  are  flri- 
4 ving  againft  the  gofpel,  and  invalidating  the  atonement  of  Chrift.’ 
p.  26,  27. 

4 In  God’s  revelation  is  proclaimed  a full  and  free  falvation  to  all 
4 finner, s as  Inch,  without  exetption : nor  will  any  one  be  rejefled 
4 but  for  rejefling  that,  which  all  do  who  fet  about  to  qualify  and 
4 fit  therrfelwes  for  fo — “ divine  a gifr,”  p.  42. 

To  reconcile  our  Author's  fcheme  of  rational  religion,  with  any 
fchemes  of  rational  morality,  being  a talk  too  hard  for  us  to  under- 
take, is  therefore  very  freely  referred  to  his  own  dccifion  ; or  that  of 
fuch  Readers,  as  may  happen  to  admire  (for  fome  will  admire  what 
they  do  not  underftand)  fucb  doth inc  as  he  has  advanced. 

Art.  25.  An  Aljlrafl  of  the  gracious  Dealings  of  God , with 
ftvtral  eminent  Chrifiians , in  their  Converfion  and  Sufferings. 
Taken  from  Authentic  Manufiripts , and  publijhed  for  the  Com- 
fort and  Efiabiijhmcnt  of  ferious  Minds.  By  Samuel  James. 
8vo.  is.  6d.  Keith. 

Tt  was  a common  thing,  in  the  iaft  century,  and  is  not  totally 
difufed  in  the  prefent,  for  pious  people  of  a particular  turn,  to  draw 
up  narratives  of  their  experiences  ; or,  as  the  favourite  phrafe  was, 
of  God’s  dealings  * with  them.  This  pamphlet  contains  five  of  theie 
fanatical  hiiiories,  viz.  thofe  of  one  Laurence  Spooner,  grand-father 
to  the  Editor ; of  Rebecca  Combe,  dated  in  1 697,  aged  79  ; of 
Gertrude  Clarkfon,  who  died  in  1701;  of  Mary  Churchman,  who 
•died  in  1734,  aged  So;  and  of  Agnes  Beaumont,  a difciple  of 

* It  was  revived  near  30  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Whitefield  ; in  his  account  of 
God’s  dealings  with  him : which  gave  occafton'to  a counter-publication,  entitled 
2 be  Devil’s  dealings  with  Mr.  W. 

* the 
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the  famous  John  Bunyan’s.  Thcfo  are  the  eminent  chriflians,  as 
Mr.  James  ftiles  them,  whofe  memories  he  has  thought  proper  to 
perpetuate  in  this  immortal  publication. 

Art.  26.  Familiar  Letters  on  Free-agency.  By  William  Ste- 
venfon,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Sarum  ; and  Vicar  of  Ne- 
therbury  in  Dorfet.  8vo.  2 s.  Whifton. 

This  Author  is  a flrenuous  advocate  for  free-agcncy:  he  places  the 
feveral  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in  fupport  of  it  in  a clear 
light,  and  illullratcs  them  in  an  ealy  agreeable  manner;  but  that 
precifion  and  accuracy  is  wanting,  which  is  neceffary  to  fatisfy  a 
truly  philofophical  mind,  and  which  fo  nice  and  important  an  en- 
quiry deferves. 

A rt.27.  Living  Chrijiianity  delineated.,  in  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of 
tzvo  eminent  pious  Perfons  lately  eleceafed ; viz.  Air.  Hugh  Bryan 
and  Airs.  Alary  Hut f on,  both  of  South-Carolina.  With  a 
Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Conder,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibbons.  i2mo.  2 s.  in  boards.  Buckland. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mrs.  Hutfon  feem  to  have  been  very  pious  perfons, 
of  the  enthufiallic  or  methodiilical  turn.  Mr.  Whitefield,  when  he 
was  in  Carolina,  drew  a number  of  people  into  this  way,  befide  the 
two  before-mentioned,  who  appear  to  have  been  amonglt  the  more 
rational  ones  of  the  flock. 

Ver.  28.  The  Hijlory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  fpiritualifed,  in 
Part.  A Vifton.  JVith  Refeflions  thereon.  By  Theophila. 
i2mo.  is.  6 d.  Keith. 

We  cannot,  without  the  utmofl  regret,  pafs  any  fevere  cenfure  up- 
on the  performance  of  a Lady. — In  a male-writer,  we  fhould  be  far 
from  encouraging  fuch  religious  reveries  as  the  prelent ; but,  from  a 
female  pen,  they  are  more  excufable.  The  fex  is  formed  for  ten- 
dernels,  their  hearts  are  full  of  affection,  which  if  not  attracted  one 
way,  will  naturally  take  its  courfe  another.  Thus,  if  a Lady  hap- 
pens to  mifs  that  endearing  connedf  on  which  would  attach  her  to  a 
prefent  objedt,  ihe  will  be  apt  to  transfer  her  love  to  a future  one  ; 
and  the  place  of  an  earthly  fpoul'e  will,  by  anticipation,  be  fupplred 
by  a fpiritual  one,  in  another  world. 

Whether  this  be  the  cafe  with  the  ingenious,  the  raptured  Thco- 
phila,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guefs;  but  certain  it  is,  fhe  has  here 
manifelled  a great  partiality  for  thofe  fimilitudes  by  which  ‘ our  future 

* happinefs,’  as  fhe  obferves,  has  been  * fhadovved  out ; but,1  adds 
fhe,  ‘ by  none  fo  frequently  as  by  that  of  a royal  marriage , a marri- 

* age-feajl ; the  joys  of  a bride,  prepared  and  adorned  for  her  huf- 

* band  ; children  of  the  bride-chamber,  &c.’ 

Hence  fhe  appears  to  have  been  led  to  leledf  that  part  of  the  flory 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  where  the  hero’s  happy  marriage  takes 
place  ; and  which  fhe  feems  to  have  been  fo  naturally  inclined  to 
1 contemplate 
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contemplate  in  an  allegorical  and  fpiritual  light,  that,  fhe  crwnj, 
Ihe  ‘ could  not  help  fometimes  thinking  the  ingenious  Author  had 

* concealed  fome  fuck  myflical  meaning  under  the  appearance  of  a 
‘ perfectly  happy  marriage,  and  left  it  to  the  fagacity  of  his  Readers 
‘ to  find  it  out.’ 

After  all,  as  Theophila  herlelf  obferves,  * a dream  is  but  a dream, 

* a kind  of  vifionary  parable  ; as  fuch,  the  Writer  entertained  her- 

* felf  with  it nothing  being  here  propofed  as  an  article  of  faith 

* — nor,  indeed,  any  way  offered  which  fhe  is  not  ready  to  retrait 

* upon  proper  conviction,  that  her  reflections  are  either  erroneous  or 

* abfurd.’ 

This  is  modeil,  and  laudible  ; and  we  hope  the  good  Lady  will, 
confidently  with  her  frank  profeflion  of  candour,  excufe  our  not  ill- 
natured  dilapprobation  of  her  vifionary  fcheme : for,  if  it  is  not 

downright  entiiufiafm,  it  is  fomewhat.  too  much  like  it,  to  obtain 
the  applaufe  of  men  who  profefs  themfelves  the  difciples  of  rea/on. 

Ar.  29.  A Defence  of  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  London's  Interpretation 
of  the  famous  tekt  in  the  Book  of  Job , I know  that  my  Re- 
' deemer  liveth,  &c.'  againf  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bijhop  of 
Glocejier,  and  the  Examiner  of  the  Bijhop  of  London' s Principles, 
With  occaftonal  Remarks  on  the  Argument  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion, fo  far  as  this  Point  is  concerned  with  it.  By  Richard 
Parry,  D.  D.  Rcitor  of  Witchampton  in  Dorfetfhire  ; 

' - and  Preacher  at  Harborough  in  Leicefterfhire  8vo.  r s. 
Davis  and  Reytners. 

This  defence  is  written  with  a 'good  deal  of  fpirit,  and  contains  fe- 
veral  juft  and  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  Divine  Legation  ; but  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  give  a dillinCl  view  of  controverfial  pieces  of  this 
kind,  and  if  it  were,  the  fubjedl  of  this  difpute  cannot  be  fOppofed 
to  be  very  interefting  to  the  generality  of  Readers, 

Art.  30.  A Review  of  fome  Paffages  in  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes  demonjlratea.  Relative  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  early 
Jews  concerning  the  Soul,  and  the  Doilrint  of  a Jeparate  Ex - 
fence , as  thofe  Paffages  now  Jland  in  the  lajl  Edition  of  that 
celebrated  Work.  By  the  Author  of  Remarks  on  Dr.  War- 
burton’s  Account  f the  Sentiments  of  the  early  Jews  concerning 
the  Soul,  isle.  To  which  is  added,  a Defence  of  theabove- 
fnentioned  Remarks,  &c.  againft  the  Objections  of  Caleb 
Fleming.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cooper. 

The  Author  of  this  Review  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
fubjefl  he  writes  upon,  and  has  made  fome  very  acute  oblervations 
on  the  Divine  Legation,  efpecrally  on  fome  additions,  corre&ions,  and 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  die  laft  edition  of  that  work. — In 
regard,  however,  to  the  fentiments  of  the  early  Jews  concerning  the 
foul.  See.  nothing  is  advanced  in  this  Review,  that  can  throw  an f 
■«w  light  upon  the  fubjeft. 

f-jrf  The  Single  Sermons  in  our  next. 
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The  modem  Part  of  an  Univerfal  Hi/lory,  from  the  earliejl  Ac* 
count  of  Time.  Compiled  from  original  Writers,  by  the 
Authors  of  the  ancient  Part.  The  firft  eight  Volumes 
8vo.  5 s.  each  Volume  in  Boards.  Millar,  &c. 

IF  it  be  afked,  why  fome  account  of  this  important  work 
did  not  fooner  appear  in  the  Monthly  Review,  we  may 
truly,  and,  it  is  hoped,  reafonably  anfwer,  that  the  delay 
was  principally  occafioned  by  its  importance.  An  undertak- 
ing, fo  copious,  and  fo  expenfive  to  the  Proprietors,  fo  labo-< 
rious  and  tedious  to  the  feveral  Compilers  in  their  refpeilive 
• departments,  and  intended  (as  mull  be  the  natural  purpofc 
of  every  Hiftorian)  both  to  inform  and  entertain,  furely  de- 
ferved  more  than  a fingle  perufal,  and  demanded  the  moft 
attentive  confideration.  A precipitate  cenfure  might  have 
been  juftly  complained  of,  both  by  the  Proprietors  and  the 
Authors  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  a too  ready  complacency 
might,  with  equal  jullice,  have  been  difapproved,  by  the  dil- 
tinguilhing  Reader. 

The  general,  and,  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  the  juft  ap- 
probation the  ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory  had  met  with,  could 
not  but  afford  the  moft  fanguine  hopes,  that  this  modem  part 
would  yield  not  only  more  inftrudlion,  but  alfo  more  enter- 
tainment.— Full  of  this  opinion  the  firft  eight*  volumes  were 

. • * There  are  now  twenty-two  volumes  publiihed. 

Voi.  XXlII.  T > gladly 
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gladly  received ; but,  in  refpedt  to  truth,  we  cannot  avoid 
°bl'erving,  that  our  expectations  were  not  a little  difappoint-^ 
ed. — Indeed,  we  met  with  a {tumbling  block  at  the  very 
threftiold  of  this  Hiftory.  ' 

But  to  our  talk. — Volume  the  firft  begins  with  the  Life  of 
Mohammed.  A prefixed  Advertifement  informs  us  of  the 
names  of  the  feveral  Oriental  Writers  that  have  been  con- 
fulled,  and  who  contributed  their  {hare  to  this  work ; nor 
fiiall  we  fcruple  to  fubfcribe  iii  genefal  to  the  favourable  opi- 
nion the  Author  conceives  of  his  own  labours:  referving 
only  the  liberty  of  making  a few  exceptions. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  any  ab  ft  rail  of  this  part  of  the 
work.  Indeed  the  nature  of  it  precludes  fuch  an  attempt ; 
nor  are  there  any  important  incidents  related  here,  but  what 
are  to  be  found  in  other  W riters  on  the  fame  fubjeft : there- 
fore it  would  be  ufelefs.  However,  it  is  but  juft  to  admit,  that 
the  faCts  are,  in  general,  more  clearly  and  more  regularly  ar- 
ranged, fome  controverted  dates  better  afcertained,  and  the 
orthography  of  fome  Arabic  proper  names  duly  corrected. 

Impartiality  muft  acknowlege  thefe  commendations  due  to 
the  Compiler  of  this  new  Life  of  Mohammed  ; and  as  they 
are  matters  that  ought  particularly  to  command  the  attention 
of  eveiy  Hiftorian,  this  Gentleman  deferves  the  thanks  of  the 
public  tor  his  care  in  thefe  refpeCts. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  utmoft  candour 
cannot  pronounce  our  Author  quite  irreprehenfible.  It  were, 
perhaps,  to  be  wiftied,  that  the  plan  of  the  ancient  part  of 
this  hiftory  had  been  more  ftri&ly  obferved ; and  that  the 
narrative  had  not  been  fo  frequently  interrupted  by  digreffions, 
many  of  which  appear  not  to  dd’erve  a place  in  the  text  : 
but  what  probably  muft  give  greater  offence  to  the  truly  in- 
genuous Reader,  is  she  very  fevere  treatment  beftowed  upon 
fome  preceding  Authors,  who  have  been  honoured  for  their 
writings,  and  defervedly  efteemed  by  the  public. 

Of  thefe,  no  one  falls  under  more  cruel  cenfures  than  the1 
•4ate  ingenious  Mr. Sale,  on  account  of  fome  paffages  in  his 
tran  flat  ion  of  the  Koran.  To  give,  only  one  inftance — In. 
what  is  {tiled  in  the  margin,  ‘ a Jhort  digreffion  relating  to  a. 

* prophecy  of  Mohammed  this  Jhort  digreffion  employs 
more  than  two  full  pages,  from  59  to  62,  and  confequently 
is  too  long  for  our  infertion ; its  purpofe  is  to  accufe  M.  Gag- 

nier. 
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h!er*>  and  Mr.  $afe,  of  having  countenanced  this  pretended 
prophecy;  and  concludes  with  this  very  polite  obfervation.— 

* In  fine,  the  two  learned  men  now  in  view  would,  perhaps, 
‘ have  had  a dillike  to  IJlamiftn  in  thofe  countries  only  where 

* it  at  prefent  prevails,  and  that  becaufe  it  is  the  eftablifhed 

* religion  of  the  country.’— Is  this  prejudication  of  the  con- 

sciences of  mankind  confident  with  that  charity  fo  frequently 
and  fo  fervently  enforced  in  the  Gofpel  ? The  candid  Chrif- 
tian  will  be  more  apt  to  a (tribe  it  to  the  overflowings  of  aji 
intemperate  zeal,  than  to  the  direction  of  a well-difpofed 
heart.  r“‘  ' ' 

Several  other  inftances  might  be  produced  in  which  Mr. 
Sale  is  treated  in  a yet  more  unbecoming  manner : he  is  dead, 
.-and  the-  Compiler  of  this  hiftory  we  prefume  to  be  living, 
whence  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  old  proverb  ip  bis  favour 
Jt  is  not  oar  province  here  to  enter  upon  ay  indication  of  the 
former,  were  we  fo  inclined,  but  thus  far  it  js  hpped  may  be 
laid,  without  giving  great  offence,  that  we  yapnpt  think 
the  arguments  of  the  latter  prove  all  that  they  arp  intended  to 
fupport.— rBe  it  remembered,  it  is  much  eafier  to  rail  than  to 
jreafon.  V> 

Mr.  Sale  was'  himfelf  a labourer  in  the  fame  vineyard,  and 
it  is  admitted,  even  by  his  Cenfurer,  that  * not  a fingle  paflWe 

* is  to  be  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  [ancient]  Universal 

* Hiftory  written  by  Mr.  Sale,  that  can  give  the  leaft  offence  to 

* any  Chriftian  Readerf:’  to  this  we  may  juftly  add,  that 
this  very  work  of  Mr.  Sale’s  has  been  largely  taxed  fqr  (bp- 
plies  to  the  volume  now  under  our  confideration ; apd  what 
perhaps  will  appear  more  furprizing,  it  may  fafely  be  afierted, 
that  this  orthodox  Gentleman  has  paid  a greater  .compliment 
to  Mohammed  than  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  df  thofe 
who  are  accufed  of  thinking  too  favourably  of  the  Impoftor. 
— This  fame  Wrjter  has  a&ually  inverted  Mohammed  lpm- 
felf  with  even  a divine  commiflion.  The  Reader  is  not  de- 
ft red  to  take  our  words,  the  paragraph  (hall  fpeak  for  itfelf, 
reprinted  literatim  et  verbatim. 

‘ The  Roman  empire  declined  apace  after  Con  (famine, 

* whofe  fucceflors,  for  the  generality,  bore  but  a very  indih- 

* ferent  charafher.  By  Mohammed’s  time,  the  weftern  half 
of  it  was  over- run  by  the  Goths,  and  the  eaftern  fo  re*- 

* duced  by  the  Huns,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Perfians,-  on 
> the  ocher,  that  it  was  not  in  a capacity  of  fhunmmg  the 

"!  a 1 i -I  v 3> 

* The  French  Tranflator  ot  AWfeda’s  jLif<|  of  ^ohsmnied.  „ •• 
f P.  33.  the  Note. 
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.*  violence  <i£  a powerful  invafion.  The  Emperor  Maurice 
‘ paid  tribute  to  the  Khagan,  or  King  of  the  Huns,  who  was 
‘ a very  potent  Prince,  and  after  Phocas  yfurped  the  throne, 

* fuch  lamentable  havock  was  made  among  the  foldiers, . that 
‘ within  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  all  the  veterans  were Tn  * 
4 manner  deilroyed,  and  fcarce  any  regular  troops  left  for  the 

* defence  of  the  empire.  And  tho’  Heraclius,  who  was  a 
‘ a Prince  of  admirable  courage  and  conduct,  reftored  the 
‘ difeipline  of  the  army,  yet  ftill  the  very  vitals  of  the  em- 

* pire  f'eemed  to, have  received  a mortal  wound.  So  that  no 
‘ time  could  have  been  more  favourable : to  the  defigns  of 
‘ Mohammed,  than  that  wherein  he  found  means  to  impofc 
4 his  new  religion,  or  rather  his  infamous  impofhtre  upon  the 

* Arabs.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted,  but  that  he  was  raifed 

* up  by  Got)  himself  to  be  a Scourge  to  the  Chriftia* 
‘ Church,  for  having  been  divided  and  Subdivided,  into  end- 
4 lefs  fchifms  and  contentions,  about  the  abftrufeft  niceties, 

* that  had.  been  drawn  into  cohtroverfy,  tho’  of  little  mo- 
‘ ment,  to  that  which  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  chief  end  of 

* religion^  and  deftroyed  in  a great  mcafure  thofe  Chriftian 
4 virtues  which  the  Gofpel  was  given  to  promote.  In  fine, 

* the  terrible  definition  of  the  eaftern  churches,  once  fo 
4 glorious  and  flourilhing,  by  the  fudden  fpreadingof  Moham- 

* medifm  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Providence  as  a punilh- 

* ment  to  the  Members  of  them,  for  not  living  up  to  the 

4 precepts  of  that  moft  holy  religion,  which  they  had  re- 
4 ceived.’  • . “ \ • 

To  the  above  let  us  be  permitted  to  fubjoin  a fhort  ext  rat 
from  Mr.  Sale,  which  may  ferve  to  evince  the  remarkable 
analogy  of  expreflion  in  both  Writers. 

44  The  Roman  empire  declined  apace  after  Conftantine, 
4<  whofe  Succeflors  were,  for  the  generality,  remarkable  for 
44  their  ill  qualities,  efpeciplfy  cowardice  and  cruelty.  By 
44  Mohammed’s  time  the  ,,weft<;rn  half  of  the  empire  was 
44  over-run  by  the  Goths,  and  the  eaftern  fo  reduced  by  the 
44  Huns  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Perfians  on  the  other,  tha$ 
44  it  was  not  in  a capacity  of  fteinmingthe  violence  of  apow- 
44  erful  invafion.  The  Emperor  Maurice  paid  tribute  to  the 
44  Khagan  of  King  of  the  Huns,  and  after  Phocas  had  mur- 
44  dered  his  Mafter,  fuch  lamentable  havock  there  was  among 
44  the  foldiers,  that  when  Heraclius  came,  not  above  feven 
44  years  afterwards,  to  mafter  the  army,  there  were  not  above 
44  two  foldiers  left  alive,  of  all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms 
44  when  Phocas  firft  ufurped  the  empire.  And  tho’  Heraclius 
44  was  a Prince  of  admirable  courage  and  conduct,  and  had 

' v 44  done 
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done  wha^pofftbly  could  be  done  to  reftore  the  difoipline  of 
“ the  army,  and  had  had  great  fuccefs  agairift  th'e’Perfiar.s,  • 
“ fo  as  to  drive  them  not  only  out  of  his  own  dominions,  ’ 
“ but  even  out  of  part  of.  their  own  ; yet  ftill  the  very  vitals 
“ of  the  empire  Teemed  to  be  mortally  wounded  ; that  there 
“ could  no  time  have  happened  more  fatal  to  the  empire,  or 
**■  more  favourable  to  the  enterprizes  of  the  Arabs ; who 
“ feem  to  have  been  raifed  up  on  purpofe  by  God,’  to  be  a 
“ fcourge  to  the  Chriftian  Church,  for  not  living  anfwerably  ' 
“ to  that  moft  holy  religion  which- they  had  received.” 

A fubfequent  paragraph  begins  thus. — “ The  terrible  de- 
“ ftrudion  of  the  eaftern  Churches,  once  fo  glorious  andr 
“ flourifhing,  by  the  fudden  fpreading  of  Mohammedifm,” : 
&c. — If  the  above  are  not  fufficient  fpecimeus  to  fhew  the  ’ 
fimilarity  of  colouring  between  thefe  two  Writers,  whole- 
pages  might  be  exemplified.  We  would  not  prefume  to  fup- 
pofe,  the  modern  Writer  of  the  Life  of  Mohammed  would- 
deign  to  become  a plagiary  from  a work  he  has  treated  with 
fo  much  contempt,  but  it  mull  be  confefled  he  is  a lucky 
Imitator.  It  Ihould  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Sale  wrote  firfly 
but  which  of  them  has  done  moft  honour  to  the  perfonal  mif- 
fion  of  Mohammed,  is  fubmitted  to  the  intelligent  Reader. 

Here  we  Ihall  take  leave  of  the  Arabian  Legiflator,  and 
proceed  to  enquire  after  his  fucceffors  under  the  title  of  Kha-; 
lifs  $ whpfe  atchievements  take  up  the  remainder  of  this,  and 
the  two  fucceeding  volumes.  On  thefe  we  Ihall  be  very  Ihort. 
Confidering  the  famenefs  that  muft  neceflarily  arife  from7 
the  relation  of  a continual  feries  of  military  tranfaftions, — 
to  enter  into  a particular  detail  of  them,  would  afford  but; 
little  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Reader;  let  it  fuffice  then  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  dint  of  enthufiafrn  and  perfeverance,  the  Mo-  - 
hammedans  impofed  their  religion,  and  increafed  their  pow-- 
er,  with  greater  rapidity,  and  to  a larger  extent,  than  had  ’ 
been  done  by  any  former  Conquerors.  Afia  and  Africa,  in 
general,  and  a confiderable  part  of  Europe,  owned  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Arabian  Khalifs.  But  tjiis.flrighty  empire  was  not 
of  very  long  duration  : the  body  grew  too  large,to  be  govern- 
ed by  ope  head ; fuhordinate  Governors  were neceffary  for  dif- 
tant  provinces  ; and  thefe,  from  being  fubjefts,  foon  ufurped 
fovereignty.  Even  Arabia  and  its  Khalifs,  within  the  fpace  of 
little.more  than  three  penturies,  were  forced  to  become  tribu- 
tary to  a different  fed  of  Enthufiafts,  and  in  about  three  cen- , 
turies  more,  the  very -name  of  the  Khalfate  was  abolifhed  by 
the  Tartars.  -•*;  ’ •>  , 

It, .play  poflibly  be  thought,  that  the  three  firft  volumes  of 
tfns  work  have  been  mentioned  too  fuperficially ; but  that  there 
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are  different  dalles  of  Readers  as  well  as  of  Writers*  Will 
hardly  be  denied:  and  tho’  Hiftory  is,  in  general,  not  only 
the  moft  ufeful  but  moll  attractive  ftudy,  yet  it  i$, 

Leftorem  dele&ando  pariterque  monendo. 

On  this  principle  we  (hall  continue  the  prefent  article  j 
and  till  we  can  meet  with  any  thing  that  we  may  conceive 
to  be  jnterefting  or.  entertaining  to  our  Readers,  we  (hall 
content  oui  felves  with  the  humble  office  of  merely  pointing 
out  the  contents  of  the  work- 

Accordingly  we  proceed  to  vol.  IV.  which  opens  with 
the  general  Hiftory  of  the  T urks,  containing  an  account  of 
theii  origin*  i a defeription  of  Great  Tartary,'  according  to 
the  Arab,  Turkilh,  and  Tartarian  Writers  ; -—their  domeftic 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  their  character  before  the  time  of 
Jenghiz  Khan.—  A folution  is  alfo  given  of  the  three  following 
queftiri  s i ‘ j,  Whether  the  Turks  are  descended  from  the 
‘ ancient  Scythians  ? 2.  Whether  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Tar- 

* tary  are  either  originally  Turks  or  fprung  from  the  fame  root? 
‘ 3.  Whether  Turqueftan  always  had  the  fame  fituation  ahd 
‘ extent  that  it  has  at  prefent  ?’  To  the  firft  our  Authors 
feem  inclined  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative ; to  the  other  two 
they  hefit  te  not  to  pronounce  in  the  negative.  Hence  follows 
an  enquiry  into  the  original  country  inhabited  by  the  Turks, 
and  a particular  defeription  of  the  prefent  Turqueftan. 

The  conquefts  made  hy  the  Turks  in  the  fouth  of  Alia, 
where  they  founded  four  great  monarchies,  come  next  under 
ponftderation.  Three  of  thefe  were  governed  by  Princes  of 
the  family  called  Seljuk,  and  were  cotejnporary  with  each 
other  ■,  thefe  are  the  prefent  objeCts  of  attention  : the  empire 
formed  by  Othman,  which  makes  the  fourth,  and  which  is  Hill 
continued  under  the  fovejeignty  of  his  defcer.dants,  not  being 
eftablilhed  till  after  the  extinCfionof  the  former. 

k •*  • 

The  three  Seljukian  dynafties,  qr  races  of  Princes,  are 
thofe  of  Iran,  or  Perfia  at  large  ; of  Kerman,  a province  of 
Perfia,  and  of  Rum,  or  Aha  Minor.  Thefe  ate  feparately 
treated  ~ the  refpedive  dominions,  and  the  lives,  perfons, 
characters,  civil  government,  and  military  exploits  of  the  fe- 

* As  the  PofTefTors  of  the  atttient  part  Of  the  Untverfel  HiHory 
may  thirik  this  now  unnece.Tflry  it  may  not  "be  smifsto  mention  the 
apology  made  for  re&miag  the  fubjeft  here.- — •'  Several  matters  re- 

* lating  thereto  were  left  unbaodted  becaufe  they  featned  mere  pro* 

* per  fc-r  this  place,  where  we  are  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  that 
f warlike  nation.! 
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veral  Princes  or  Sol  tans  are  defcribcd  ; but  for  tbefc  we  muft 
refer  to  the  Hiftory,  and  content  ourlelves  with  noticing,  that 
. the  firft  of  the  Seljukian  dynafties  was,  according  to  the 
chronology  adopted  by  our  Authors,  founded  in  the  year 
1037,  an<^  l*ecame  extinft  in  1196,  under  fourteen  Princes— 
the  I'ccond  began  in  1074,  and  continued  till  1300,  under 
eleven  Princes — the  third  commenced  in  1074,  and  finally 
concluded  in  1300,  under  fifteen  Princes. 

We  are  next  brought  acquainted  with  the  Moguls,  or  as 
the  Afiatics  write  it,  Mungh,  and  Tartars.  After  a topogra- 
phical defeription  of  their  country,  the  origin  of  the  name, 
an  account  of  their  perfons,  manners,  cuftoms,  habitations, 
language,  religion,  and  mude  of  government,  we  are  fur- 
niflied  with  an  hiftorical  detail  of  the  life  and  conquefts 
of  the  famous  Jenghiz  Khan,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  little 
more  than  twenty-two  years,  * extended  his  dominions  from 

* a fmall  territory  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  from 

* eaft  to  weft,  and  above  a thoufand  from  north  to  fouth, 

‘ over  the  moft  powerful,  as  well  as  wealthy,  kingdoms  in 

* Afia.’  The  exploits  and  conduit  of  his  fuccefiors,  fome 
of  the  earlieft  of  whom  added  confiderably  to  the  dominion* 
of  their  progenitor,  are  next  related : thefe  matters  employ 
more  than  half  of  the  fourth,  and  near  as  much  of  the  fifth 
volumes. 

In  the  latter  of  thefe  volumes  mention  is  made  of  fome 
petty  dynafties  that  arofe  in  Tartary  upon  the  difiipation  of 
the  defendants  of  Jenghiz-Khan  ; but  all  thefe  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  another  Conqueror,  equally  eminent  in  the  re- 
gifters  of  military  fame.  The  great  Timur-Bec,  more  fami- 
liarly known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  now  makes  his 
appearance.  Such  as  are  pleafed  with  relations  of  fieges  and 
battles,  with  exhibitions  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  may  here  be 
gratified.  In  fhort,  the  reigns  of  all  thefe  Conquerors,  dis- 
play little  elfe  than  what  muft  Ihock  the  Reader’s  humanity, 
and  rather  excite  indignation  than  afford  pleafure.  He  lived 
feventy-one  years,  and  held  the  fovereign  command  thirty-fix. 
Great  confufions  appear  to  have  enfued  upon  his  death,  and 
his  family  became  utterly  e*$rn£t  in  about  an  hundred  year* 
afterwards. 

It  is  a misfortune  to  an  Hiftorian  that  he  is  not  furnilhed 
with  more  pleafing  feenes,  but  his  bufinefs  is  to  relate  fa«Sls  as 
they  arife,  and  this  we  verily  think  to  have  been  faithfully, 
and,  in  general,  judicioufly  done  in  this  work,  Neverthe- 
lefs,  let  us  be  permitted  to  make  a remark,  for  which  the  in- 

T 4 tfodu&ion 
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trodudion  to  the  hiftory  of  Timur  Bee  properly  furnifhes  2* 
occafion. 

Our  Authors,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  have 
very  rightly  under  each  head,  diftinguifhed  the  respective 
Writers  from  whence  they  drew  their  materials.  The  fame 
method  is  continued  in  this  article  : they  mention  two  Ori- 
ental Authors,  Sharif ’oddin  Ali,  a Perfian,  and  Aimed  ebn 
Araidhah,  a Syrian,  and  profefs  to  have  taken  the  principal 
part  of  their  hiftory  from  the  former,  ‘ yet  adding,  by  way 

* of  Notes;  what  was  thought  neceflary  from  the  latter  and 

* others.’  This  method  we  wilhed  to  have  feen  obferved  be- 
fore, by  which  means  the  trouble  and  perplexity  of  reading 
different  details  of  the  fame  event,  as  the  Oriental  or  By- 
zantine W riters  happened  to  difagree,  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed. To  this  we  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  as 
inconfiftent  with  the  original  plan  ; for  in  the  general  preface 
to  the  ancient  Hiftory,  the  Authors  juftly  obferve,  that  * Hif- 

* torians  often  difagree  as  to  circumftances  ; and  on  the  other 

* hand,  the  thread  of  the  hiftory  will  admit  but  one  way  of 

* relating  the  event.  We  have  therefore  placed  in  the  body  of 

* the  hiftory  what  feemed  to  us  moft  probable,  and  the  reft  in 

* the  Notes.’ — And  it  is  farther  remarked,  in  the  preface  to 
the  o&avo  edition,  that  the  repetitions  had  afforded  great 
caufe  of  complaint,  no  * lefs  juft  than  general.’  Thefe 
efcapes,  with  fome  others  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  we  hope 
to  fee  amended  in  a future  edition  ; but  as  the  Modern  Hifto- 
ry is  declared  to  be  compiled  by  the  fame  Authors  as  the  an- 
cient, it  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that  they  fhould  not  have 

been  prevented, 

» 

But  to  return  to  our  Hiftory.  Vol.  V.  concludes  with  a 
fuccinct  Hiftory  of  the  reigning  Shahs  of  Perfia,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Sofian  family,  which  is  continued  in 
vol.  VI.  to  the  death  of  Kuli  Khan  ; of  thefe  affairs  the  lef* 
notice  is  neceffaiy  for  our  Readers,  as  the  moft  interefting 
particulars  of  thefe  revolutions  are  already  given  in  the  Re- 
view, vol.  XI.  p,  173  and  253. 

To  the  Hiftory  of  the  Perfians  fucceeds  that  of  the  Arab 
Kings  of  Hormtiz  or  Ormuz,  their  fubjugation  by  the  Por^ 
tuguefe,  aqd  their  final  fubje&ion  to  the  Perfians,  which  was 
effected  by  the  afljftance  of  the  Englifh. 

The  Turkmans,  the  U (becks,  and  the  extenfive  empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  with  a particular  account  of  the  religion 
pf  the  Hindus  or  Indians,  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  fixth 
velyrn?, 

A de* 
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* A defcription  of  the  great  Peninfula  of  India,  and  of  the 
feveral  kingdoms  into  which  it  is  divided,  employ  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  feventh  volume,  which  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count of  Eaftern  T artary : from  whence,  with  propriety, 
we  are  introduced  into  China,  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
Vlllth  volume  is  appropriated. 

It  is  with  pleafure  we  acknowlegc  this  volume  capable  of 
giving  great  fatisfa&ion  to  any  Reader  truly  inquifitive  after 
ufeful  knowlege.  The  country,  and  its  natural  hiftory,  are 
defcribed ; and  the  charafter,  genius,  cuftoms,  religion, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  people,  are  as  ful- 
ly illuftrated  as  could  be  expected  in  a work  of  this  nature; 
nor  ought  we  to  pafs  unnoticed,  the  care  of  the  Authors  to 
render  their  narration  agreeable  to  their  Readers. 

* It  will  not  be  improper,’  fay  they,  ‘ to  apprize  our  Read- 

* ers,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  Orthography  of  thelc  pro- 
‘ vinces,  and  all  others,  proper  names  of  men,  cities,  &c. 

* (which  are  fo  differently  fpelt  by  all  the  Authors  who  have 

* written  of  this  country)  we  have  followed  the  judicious 

* Englilh  Tranflator  of  Father  Du  Halde,  who  hath  taken 

* no  fmall  pains  to  reduce  it  as  near  as  was  poflible  to 
‘ the  Englifh  idiom,  both  in  the  maps,  and  in  the  body  of 

* the  work.  The  power  and  found  of  the  Chinefe  letters, 

* vowels  as  well  as  confonants,  differ  fo  vaftly  from  thofe  of 

* Europe,  that  thole  Authors  have  fplit  themfelves  into  an  al- 

* moil  irreconcileable,  as  well  as  unintelligible,  diflonancy,  in 

* endeavouring  to  convey  thofe  founds  which  can  only  be 
‘ taught  by  the  ear,  by  fuch  letters  of  their  refpeftive  alpha- 

* bets,  as  they  thought  came  neareft  to  them  : fo  that,  con- 
‘ fidering  the  vaft  difference  of  pronunciation  between  moft 

* European  nations,  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  convey 
‘ thofe  founds,  without  fpelling  them  each  according  to  the 

* peculiar  pronunciation  of  his  own  country : and  hence  pro- 
‘ ceeds  that  vaft  difference  of  writing  the  fame  name  between 

* the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Englilh,  French,  Italians,  High 
and  Low  Dutch,  &c. 

‘ What  adds  ftill  more  to  this  variety,  is  the  number  of 

* letters,  or  founds,  peculiar  to  the  Chinefe ; to  which  none 
‘ of  our  European  alphabets  afford  us  any  thing  equivalent, 
£ or  even  approaching  to.  This  peculiarity,  moreover,  cx- 
f tends  itfelf  not  only  to  vowels  and  confonants,  but  much 
‘ more  with  refpecl  to  fome  of  their  gutturals  and  com- 

* pound  letters. But,  with  refpecl  to  the  gutturals,  we 

* fliall  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a Angular  one,  which  that  inge- 

‘ nious 
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* nious  Author  hath  not  taken  notice  of,  but  which  hath 

* been  a pregnant  caul'e  of  this  variety  of  fpellings. 

‘ The  Chinefe  language  abounds  in  gutturals,  which  few 

* of  our  polite  Europeans  have.  One  of  them,  in  particular, 

* is  fo  deep  and  harlh,  that  neither  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 

* Syriac,  Greek,  or  any  other  tongue,  except  perhaps  the 
‘ Arabic,  have  any  thing  anfwerable  to  it.  This  the  Spanifh 

* and  Portuguefe  exprefled,  as  well  as  they  could,  by  their 

* X,  which,  with  them,  is  pronounced  gutturally,  tho’  no- 

* thing  fo  deep.  But  as  that  letter  hath  a quite  different 

* found  among  other  European  nations,  each  of  them  was 

* forced  to  fubft itute  fome  other  to  it,  fuch  as  feemed  to  them 

* to  come  neareft  to  the  original ; fome  by  a i,  others  by  a 

* r,  others  by  ch,  bcc.  And  hence,  to  prevent  all  confufion, 

* and  mifunderftanding,  as  much  as  poflible,  we  {hall  not 

* only  confine  ourfelves  to  the  orthography  above-named,  as 

* the  moft  adapted  to  our  Englifh  pronunciation  ; but  fhall 

* likewife,  whenever  it  differs  fo  much  from  any  other  Au- 
‘ thors  quoted  in  the  fequel,  give  thofe  names  according  to 

* their  own  way  of  writing  it,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
*•  abput  our  meaning  the  fame  perfon  or  place.’ 

Had  the  fame  method  been  taken  in  the  foregoing  volumes, 
and  particularly  in  thofe  that  relate  to  the  Arabs,  the  whole 
might  have  appeared  more  pleafing ; the  lefs  learned  Reader 
need  not  have  been  perplexed  with  proper  names  of  a line 
and  a half  long,  or  a firing  of  them  confilling  of  fix  or  feven 
lines,  very  uncouth  in  their  pronunciation ; nor  need  the 
more  fcholaftic  Reader  have  been  difappointed,  as  thefe  names 
orthographical!  y written,  might  have  been  infer  ted  in  Notes. 

Under  the  article  Religion,  is  given  a concife  account  of 
the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chinefe 
Legiflator,  which  we  have  extrafied,  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  fuch  of  our  Readers  as  have  not  yet  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  this  juftly  admired  wife  man  of  the  Eaft. 

‘ Confucius,’  we  are  here  informed,  * was  bom  m the 

* province  of  Shan-tong,  hut  then  called  the  kingdom  of  Lu, 

* in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Ling-wang,  the 
« twenty-third  Emperor  of  the  race  of  Chew ; that  is,  ac- 

* cording  to  fome,  300,  according  to  others,  500,  but,  ac- 

* cording  to  Du  Halde,  551  years  before  Chrift,  and  two  be- 

* fore  the  death  of  Thales,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 

* Greece : fo  that,  according  to  this  laft,  he  mull  have  been 

* cotcmporaiy  with  Pythagoras  and  Solon,  and  fomewhat 

- < earlier 
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* earlier  than  Socrates.  He  was  but  three  years  old  when  his 
4 father  Sho-lyang-he  died,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his 

* age,  who,  tho*  he  had  enjoyed  the  greateft  offices  in  the 
4 kingdom  of  Song,  yet  left  him  no  other  inheritance  than. 
4 the  honour  of  being  defcended  from  Ti-he,  the  twenty- 
4 feventh  Emperor  of  the  race  of  Shang,  and,  by  his  mother 
4 Shing,  from  the  illuftrious  family  of  Yen. 

4 He  fhewed,  from  his  tender  years,  great  tokens  of  fc- 
4 gacity  and  virtue ; and,  about  his  fifteenth  year,  gave  him- 
4 felf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  books. 

4 He  married  at  nineteen,  and  had  a fon  named  Pe-hu, 
4 and  by  him  agrandfon  named  Tfu-tfe,  who,  by  his  extra- 
4 ordinary  merit  and  learning,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  highefl: 
4 pofts  in  the  empire.  As  for  himfelf,  he  was  foon  taken 
4 notice  of,  for  his  admirable  qualities,  learning,  and  virtues, 
4 efpecially  thofe  of  humility,  fmcerity,  temperance,  difin- 
4 tereftednefs,  contempt  of  riches,  &c.  and  though  every 
4 ftate  in  the  empire  as  well  as  his  own,  was  over-run  with 
4 the  oppofite  vices,  yet  was  he  foon  raifed  to  feveral  places 
4 of  eminence  in  the  magiftracy,  which  he  accepted  chiefly  as 
4 means  of  promoting  his  intended  reformation,  both  in  re- 
4 ligion  and  in  the  ftate,  maugre  all  the  oppofition  he  expedt- 
4 ed,  and  did  actually  find,  from  the  Grandees  of  his  own, 
4 as  Well  as  of  other  provinces.  But,  as  foon  as  he  found 
4 that  his  endeavours  did  not  meet  with  deferred  fuccefs,  he 
4 threw  up  all  his  employments,  though  very  confiderable,  to 
4 go  in  fearch  of  fome  more  tradtable  people,  who  would  reap 
4 a greater  benefit  from  his  excellent  dodtrine. 

f In  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  again  invited, 
4 and  raifed  to  fome  of  the  higheft  pofts  in  his  own  kingdom 
4 of  Lu ; where  the  Prince  then  reigning  paid  fuch  regard  to 
4 his  virtues,  and  falutary  counfels,  that,  in  lefs  than  three 
4 months,  not  only  his  court,  but  his  whole  dominion,  were 
4 totally  changed  for  the  better ; infomuch,  that  the  neigh- 
4 bouring  Prince?  were  alarmed  at  the  fudden  reformation  ; 
4 rightly  judging,  that  the  King  of  Lu  would  foon  become 
v too  powerful  for  them,  if  he  continued  to  follow  his  new 
4 Counfellor’s  rules. 

\*  The  King  of  Tfi,  in  particular,  after  many  confulta- 
4 tiofts  with  his  Grandees,  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedi- 
4 ent,  the  moft  likely  to  defeat  all  Confucius’s  meafures  : and 
4 accordingly,  under  the  fair  pretence  of  an  embafly,  font 
4 him,  and  his  Nobles,  a prefent  of  a great  number  of  beau- 
4 tifiul  young  girls,  who  had,  from  their  infancy,  been  brought 

4 up 
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4 up  to  dancing.  Tinging,  and  all  other  captivating  arts.' 

* Thefe  were  not  only  received  with  open  arms,  both  bv  the 

* King  and  Court,  but  entertained  with  fuch  frequent  feaft-' 

* ings  and  diverfions,  that  they  prefently  abandoned  the  bu- 
4 fmefsof  ftate,  to  give  themfelves  up  to  pleafure.  The  King 
4 himfelf  became  inacceffible  to  his  moil  zealous  Minifters. 

* Among  the  reft,  Confucius  having  tried  in  vain,  all  poffiblc 
‘ means  to  recal  him,  diverted  himfelf  of  all  his  offices,  l^ft 

* the  court  and  kingdom,  to  go  in  queft  of  more  decile  minds 

* to  follow  his  maxims ; but,  to  his  great  mortification, 

* found  his  do&rjne  and  morals  dreaded,  in  every  kingdom 
*>  through  which  he  parted.  So  that,  by  that  time  he  was 

* come  to  that  of  Shing,  he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the' 

* greateft  indigence ; yet  without  lofing  any  thing  of  his 
4 greatnefs  of  foul,  and  ufual  conftancy. 

> 

4 This  obliged  him  to  refume  his  former  functions  of  a pri- 
4 vate  fage,  in  which  he  met  with  better  fuccefs.  His  learn-, 

4 ing  and  merit,  and,  above  all,  his  great  modefty  and  con- 
4 defeenfion,  gained  him  a vaft  number  of  difciples  (Tome 
4 fay  3000,  500  of  whom  did,  in  time,  raife  themfelves  to 
4 the  higheft  ports,  in  feveral  kingdoms) ; and  all  of  them 
4 continued  firmly  attached  to  his  perfon  and  dodlrine. 

4 Thefe  he  divided  into  four  clafles  ; the  firft  of  which  was, 

4 to  make  virtue  their  chief  ftudy  and  pra&ice  ; the  fecond 
4 was,  to  learn  to  reafon,  and  write,  clofely,  juftly,  and  ele- 
4 gantly ; the  third  was,  to  ftudy  the  art  of  government, 

4 and  to  inftrucl  the  Mandarins  and  great  Minifters  in  their 
4 refpedlive  duties ; while  the  laft  was  to  learn  to  write  in  a 
4 concife  and  elegant  ftile,  the  principles  of  morality.  In  all 
4 thefe  clafles,  he  had  fome  very  eminent  ones ; but  one  efpe- 
4 dally  in  the  firft,  whofe  premature  death  caufed  his  Mafter 
4 to  ftied  abundance  of  tears. 

4 As  his  pra&ice  ftill  kept  conftant  pace  with  his  excellent. 

4 philofophy.  Princes  fometimes  invited  him  to  their  court, 

4 that  they  might  reap  the  benefit  of  his  inftrudlions ; and 
4 (hewed  the  greateft  regard  to  his  learning  and  merit.  At, 

4 other  times,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  them,  by  whom  he 
4 had  been  highly  honoured,  he  has  feen  himfelf  become  the 
4 contempt  of  the  court,  and  the  ridicule  of  an  infulting  po- 
4 pulace ; yet,  under  thofe  extremes,  he  never  (hewed  the 
4 leaft  change  in  his  looks  or  behaviour,  but  preferved  ftill  the 
4 fame  fteadinefs  and  tranquility.  His  reliance  on  the  Divine 
4 Providence  was  ftill  more  remarkable,  infomuch,  that  he 
4 hath  beheld,  without  the  leaft  fear  or  emotion,  an  Officer 
4 of  the  army,  named  Whan-ti,  by  whom  he  was  hated, 

* come 
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come  full-drive  at  him,  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  hath 
*•  given  this  anfwer  to  fome  friends,  who  advifed  him  to  hafte 
‘ away  from  the  danger;  “ If  Tyen  protects  us,  of  which 
‘‘  we  have  now  a fenfible  proof,  what  harm  can  the  rage  of 
Whan-ti  do  to  us,  tho'  he  is  Frefident  of  the  tribunal  of 
**  the  army  ?” 

‘ Confucius  lived  to  finifh  his  philofophical  and  hiftorical 

* works,  and  died  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  native  country, 

* in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lamented,  both 

* by  the  King  and  Court,  and  much  more  by  his  difciples, 
‘ who  had  the  higheft  veneration  for  him. 

‘ A little  before  his  laftficknefs,  he  told  them,  withabun- 

* dance  of  tears,  “ That  the  diforders  which  reigned  in  the 
“ empire  had  well  nigh  broke  his  heart ‘ and  began,  from 

* that  time,  to  languifhtill  the  feventh  day  before  his  death, 

* when  he  told  them  again,  in  the  fame  melancholy  tone. 

Since  Kings  refufe  to  follow  my  maxims,  I am  now  no 
“ . longer  ufeful  upon  earth,  and  it  is  neceflary  that  I fhould 
“ leave  it.”  ‘ He  fell  immediately,  after  thofe  words,  into  a 
‘ lethargy,  which  lafted  feven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
‘ expired,  in  the  arms  of  fome  of  his  difciples.  They  built 

* him  a handfome  fepulchre,  on  the  river  Su,  near  the  city 

* of  Kyo-few,  on  the  fame  fpot  where  he  ufed  to  aflemble 

* them.  It  hath  been  fince  inclofed  with  a wall,  and  now 

* looks  like  a fmall  city ; and  the  veneration  which  all  good 
‘ men  had  for  him  increaftng  with  time,  he  came  at  length 

* to  be  refpedted  as  the  chief  Do&or  of  the  empire. 

* He  was  tall,  and  well  proportioned,  his  breaft  and  fliould- 
‘ ers  were  broad,  his  eyes  large,  complexion  olive,  nofe  flat, 
‘ and  beard  long,  and  his  voice  ftrong  and  piercing.  His 
‘ works,  which  are  efteemed  a perfect  rule  of  government,  and 
‘ contain  all  that  he  had  collected  out  of  the  ancient  laws,  are 

* as  follows : x.  HisTay-hyo  ; that  is,  the  grand  Science, 

* of  School  of  Adults,  a.  The  Chong-yong,  or  Immutable 
« Medium.  3.  That  called  Lun-yu,  or  Moral  and  pithy 
‘ Difcourfes.  4.  Meng-tfe,  or  the  Book  of  Mencius ; fo 

* called  from  one  of  his  difciples,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 

* compiled,  or  finifhed,  it  from  his  Matter’s  writings,  and 

* contains  a perfe&  rule  of  government.  Thefe  four  are 

* held  in  the  grcateft  efteem,  and  are  the  chief  ones  among 
1 the  canonical  books  of  the  fecond  rank ; to  which  they  add 
‘ two  more,  as  the  next,  if  not  equal,  to  them  in  authority ; 

* viz.  5.  The  Hyau-king",  which  treats  of  filial  refpettt,  and 

* contain?  the  anfwers  which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciplc 
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* Tfeng,  concerning  the  reverence  due  from  children  to  pa- 
‘ rents.  6.  The  Syau-hyo,  or  the  School  or  Science  of  Chil- 
« dren  ; which  is  a collection  of  fentences  and  examples,  <x- 

* traded  from  ancient  and  modern  Authors.  It  would  carry 

* us  beyond  our  bounds,  to  enter  into  a farther  detail  of  thofe 
‘ books.  Thofe  that  are  curious  to  know  more  of  themi 

* may  confujt  the  Latin  verfion  which  Father  Noel,  one  of 

* the  ancient  Miflionaries  into  China,  hath  given  of  them, 

* printed  at  Prague,  anno  1711,  or  the  extract  which  Father 

* Du  Halde  hath  made  of  it,  and  printed  in  his  defcription 

* of  the  Chinefe  empire.  One  thing  we  cannot  forbear  ob* 

* ferving  here  concerning  thofe  books,  that,  though  the  four 

* firft  contain  the  moft  fubiime  do&rines  of  morality,  and 

* are  uniyerfally  held  to  be  of  the  greateft  authority,  next  to 

* the  canonical  ones  of  the  firft  rank,  of  which  we  have 

* formerly  fpoken,  yet  they  have  had  but  few  followers  among 

* the  degenerate  Chinefe ; whereas  the  two  laft,  which  treat 

* of  the  duty  of  children  to  parents,  are  fo  univerfally  ob- 

* ferved  throughout  the  empire,  that  one  may  venture  to  af- 

* firm,  there  is  not  a country  in  the  world  where  parents  are 
■*  more  refpeded,  both  during  their  life,  and  after  their  death.’ 

This  volume  furnifhes  alfo  a curious  difquijition  into  the 
origin  of  the  Chinefe.  Dr.  Shuckford  contended  that  Noah 
and  Fohi,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  were 
pne  and  the  fame  perfon.  This  opinion  was  ftrongly  con? 
troverted  in  the  ancient  part  of  this  work : here  it  is  as  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported.  The  arguments  are  ingenious,  and  the 
reafoning  cogent : could  we,  by  any  abftraCt,  have  conveyed 
an  idea  of  this  learned  difcuffion,  we  (hould  gladly  have  done 
fo ; but  this  could  not  have  been  effefted,  without  either  tak- 
ing from  the  force  of  the  arguments,  or  exceeding  the  limits 
we  can  allow  to  this  article. 

We  fhall  conclude,  for  the  prefent,  with  an  afiurance  to 
pur  Readers,  that  tho’  our  account  of  this  work  has  been  fo 
long  delayed,  it  has  never  been  forgot ; and  that  we  {hall  re-> 
gulayly  proceed  with  the  remaining  volumes. 

(To  h continued  in  our  next.) 


A Fragment  of  the  true  Religion.  Being  the  Subjiance  of  two 
Letters  from  a Methodijl-Preacher  in  Cambridge/hire , to  A 
Clergyman  in  Nottinghamjhire . 8vo.  6 d.  Williams. 

THE  Writer  of  thefe  Letters  begins,  (as  the  cuftom  is" 
with  perfons  of  his  ftamp)  with  letting  us  into  the 
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hiftory  of  himfelf,  whilft  in  an  unregenerate  ftate,  together 
with  the  manner  of  his  converfion ; which  he  imputes  to  no 
lefs  a caufe  than  a voice  from  heaven.  He  had  formerly  held, 
what  he  calls  the  naughty  do&rine,  * That  we  are  to  be  juf- 
4 tified  partly  by  our  faith,  and  partly  by  our  works.’  This 
do&rine  he  continued  to  preach  till  the  above-mentioned  voice 
darted  the  following  words  into  his  mind  with  wonderful 
power,  viz.  * ceafe from  thy  own  works' 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  grand  delufion  which  had 
like  to  have  ruined  his  foul,  in  this  extraordinary  manner : 
— 4 I faw  very  early  fomething  of  the  unholinefs  of  my  na- 

* ture,  and  the  neceffity  of  being  born  again.’ — But  * tho’ 

* I faw  myfelf  to  be  a finner,  yet  I did  not  fee  myfelf  an 
4 utter  lojl  finner.,  and  therefore  I could  not  come  to  Jefus 

* Chrift  alone  to  fave  me. — * I did  not  feek  after  righteouf- 
‘ nefs  thro’  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law. 

* Thus  I Jiumbicd  and  fell,.  Rom.  ix.  31,  32. — ‘ In  fhort, 

4 to  ufe  a homely  fimilitude,  I put  the  Juftice  of  God  into- 
4 one  fcale,  and  as  many  good  works  of  my  own  as  I could 
4 into  the  other,  and  when  I found,  as  I always  did,  my. 
4 own  good  works  not  to  be  a ballance  to  the  divine  juftice, 
4 I then  threw  in  Chrift  as  a make-weight.  And  this  every 
4 one  really  does  who  hopes  for  falvation,  partly  by  doing 
4 what  he  can  for  himfelf,  and  then  relying  on  Chrift  for  the 
4 reft.  But  Chrift  will  either  be  a whole  Saviour,  or  non# 
4 at  all.  And  if  you  think  you  have  any  good  fervice  of 

* your  own  to  recommend  you  unto  God,  you  are  certainly 
4 without  any  intereft  in  Chrift : Be  you  ever  fo  fober,  fe- 
4 rious,  juft  and  devout,  you  are  ftill  under  the  curfe  of  God 
4 as  I was,  and  know  it  not,  provided  you  have  any  allow- 
4 ed  reliance  on  your  own  works,  and  think  they  are  to  do 
4 fomething  for  you,  and  Chrift  to  do  the  reft.’ — This  doc- 
trine of  juftification  by  faitly  and  works  jointly,  he  combats 
with  his  utmoft  force  ; and  calls  it  a 4 faul-dejlroying,  ( p.  20.) 

* mojl  pernicious,  and  damnable  dodlrine.”  p.  22. 

Having  thus  fully  explained  his  prefent  fentiments  upon  this 
head,  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  great  fuccefs  he  has  had  in 
4 labouring  to  beat  down  felf-righteoufnefs  :’ — But  if  any  of  our' 
readers  are  defirous  of  a farther  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
B— — e,  we  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  the  pamphlet 
for  fatisfa&ion, — if  indeed  they  can  hope  for  fatisfatftion,' 
from  one  of  his  peculiar  caft. 

The 
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The  Principles  and  Prafiices  of  the  Methodifs  conftderedy  in 
fotne  Letters  to  the  Leaders  of  that  Sect.  The  firjl  ad- 
dr  effed  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  B-^——e.  Wherein  are  fotm 
Remarks  on  his  two  Letters  to  a Clergyman  in  Nottinghamjhire , 
lately  publijhed.  8vo.  I s.  Briftow. 

AS  the  fuppofed  Author  of  the  preceding  article  is,  (not- 
withftanding.the  lofs  oftime  he  there  fuftained)  dill  fellow 
of  a college  in  one  of  our  univeifitics ; we  may  the  lefs  wonder 
that  the  head  of  another  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  as  the 
ingenious  writer  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  is  faid  to  be, 
jfhould  juftly  think  himl'elf  well  employed,  in  guarding  the 
younger  part  of  that  learned  body,  from  the  danger  of  en- 
thuftaftic  contagion. 

With  regard  to  the  fuppofed  voice  from  heaven , alleged  t® 

be  heard  by  Mr.  B e,  our  prefent  Author  fenfibly  ob- 

ferves,  that 

* The  whole  do&rine  of  heavenly  voices  and  vifions,  of 
* fecrct  impreflions  and  illuminations,  as  laid  down  by  our 
‘ modern  reformers,  has  this  natural  and  obvious  exception 
* in  its  way,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  other  parts  of  God,’s 
* providential  adminiftration,  nor  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  a 
* moral  Being,  placed  in  a date  of  trial  and  probation.’ — In- 
deed, this  is  a means  of  convi&ion  not  promifed  under  the 
gofpel  covenant,  nor  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
God’s  difpenfations,  * and  therefore’  (as  he  hints  to  Mr. 

B e,)  * not  to  be  believed  by  yourfelf  without  the  fulled 

* aflurance,  nor  to  be  credited  by  others  without  the  cleared 
‘ evidence.’ 

When  our  Author  comes  to  the  fubdance  of  the  important 
meflage,  fent  to  Mr.  B.  viz.  ceafe  from  thy  own  works  : — he 
makes  the  following  judicious  obfervations — 

t 

* What  the  works  were,  from  which  you  were  required 
* by  this  authoritative  meflage  to  ceafe,  you  muft  bed  know. 
* Againd  all  had  ones,  and  even  the  appearance  of  them,  as 
* far  as  we  can  guard  againd  it,  wc  have  the  exprefs  and 
‘ authentic  commands  of  holy  writ  to  warn  us  ; to  good  works 
*,  of  every  kind  we  are  excited  by  its  precepts,  encouraged 
* by  its  promifes,  animated  by  its  examples.  To  promote 
* indeed  the  flneere  and  uniform  practice  of  thefe,  Chrid  came 
* from  heaven ; and  I cannot  eafily  bring  myfelf  to  think, 
4 that  a voice  fliould  be  fent  from  thence  to  frudrate  any  part 

* 9i 
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* of  his  commiffion,  much  lefs  to  counteract  the  chief  defign 
‘ and  end  of  his  coming.’ 

The  following  remark  may  be  of  great  ufe,  even  to  the 
Methodifts  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  others  5 moll  of  the  ar- 
guments in  fupport  of  the  doftrine  of  jollification  by  faith 
alone , being  drawn  from  fome  intricate,  or,  at  leatt,  mifun- 
derftood  paflages  in  St.  Paul’s  epiftles. 

‘ The  apoftolical  epiftles,  efpeclally  thofe  of  St.  Paul,  were 

* many  of  them  written  with  particular  views,  and  directed 

* to  particular  occafions ; to  correft  miftakes,  obviate  ex- 

* ceptions,  or  clear  up  difficulties,  which  had  from  time  to 

* time  arifen  among  the  followers  of  Chrift.  And  though 

* of  equal  authority  with  the  other  infpired  writings,  when 

* we  know  the  true  fenfe  of  them , and  underjland  the  matters  to 

* which  they  relate ; yet  our  ignorance  of  many  circumftan- 

* ces,  to  which  they  often  had  a relation,  that  abrupt  and 

* digreffive  manner  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  that  railed  and 

* metaphorical  language  in  which  they  are  generally  expref- 

* fed,  will  ul'ually  make  it  a more  difficult  matter  to  come 

* at  their  true  fenfe  and  meaning.’ 

That  many  of  the  apoftle’s  arguments,  now  made  ufe  of 
againft  good  works  in  general,  were  intended  only  againft  fhe 
ceremonial  infitutions  of  the  law  of  Mofes , our  Author  IhewS 
in  this  manner. — * Many  of  the  converted  Jews  ftill  thought 

* highly  of  the  value  and  merit  of  legal  righteoufnefs  ; and 

* fome  were  for  adding  a compliance  with  the  inftitutions 

* of  the  law , to  the  obfervance  of  the  gofpel.  To  correct 

* thefe  prevailing  and  dangerous  miftakes,  the  Apoftle  takes 

* frequent  occafion  to  beat  down  this  groundlefs  expectation ; 

* to  fliew  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  fuch  an  obe- 

* dience,  as  they  were  able  to  pay  to  the  precepts  of  the  lazu, 

* could  not  entitle  them  to  God’s  acceptance,  or  give  them 

* a claim  to  the  rewards  of  it ; that  a compleat  and  undevi- 

* ating  obfervance  was  the  hard  condition  it  required;  that 

* it  could  admit  of  no  relaxation  in  its  terms,  and  had  made 

* no  provifion  of  pardon  for  fuch  as  violated  them ; that 

* their  admiffion  into  the  gofpel- covenant,  and  the  new  method  of 

* jujlification  which  it  propofed,  proceeded  entirely  from  God’  a 

* free  mercy,  and  was  owing  to  no  defert  or  righteoufnefs 
1 of  their  own ; and  therefore  as  it  gave  no  claim  to 

* merit  or  reward,  it  gave  no  room  for  boafting  ; yet  in 
' the  epiftles,  wherein  this  doftrine  is  fo  ftrongly  exprefled, 

1 nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  explicit,  than  the  Apoftle’s 
‘ declarations  about  the  neceffity  of  a good  and  virtuous  pracr 
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4 tice -,  that  Chrift  is  the  Author  of  falvation  only  to  tbofe 
4 who  obey  him,  and  that  the  fruit  mujl  be  unto  bolinefs , before 
4 the  end  can  be  everlajiing  life.’  *. 

4 Several  paflages,  applicable  only  to  the  admiffion  of  con- 
‘ verts  to  the  privileges  of  the  gofpel ; by  which  they  were 
4 freely  jujlijied , that  is,  acquitted  from  the  guilt,  and  re- 
4 leafed  from  the  punifhment  of  their  former  fins,  you  and 

* your  brethren  are  wont  to  apply  to  that  juftification  of 
4 Chriftians,  by  which  they  are  to  obtain  happinefs  in  a 
4 future  Hate  of  being.— -Many  were  received  into  this  ftate 
4 of  falvation  by  faith  and  without  any  previous  qualifica- 

♦ tion  of  a holy  life ; but  without  improving  under  thefe 
4 means  of  grace,  without  making  fojne  proper  attainments 
4 in  holinefs,  no  man  Jball  fee  God-,  (Heb.  xii.  14.),  or  be 
4 finally  accepted  or  approved  by  him.’ 

4 If  the  great  end  of  the  gofpel  difpenfation,  the  falvation 
4 of  our  fouls,  be  fuppofed  by  any  to  be  attainable  by  faith , 

4 independent  or  excluftve  of  good  works , how  can  this  be  re- 
4 conciled  with  numberlefs  paflages  in  the  i'acred  writings, 

4 which  require  doing  as  well  as  believing,  and  injoin  obedience 
4 to  the  precepts,  as  well  as  affent  to  the  truths  of  the  gof- 
4 pel  ? How  can  we  make  this  notion  any  way  confiftent 
4 with  St.  James’s  doftrine,  exprefl'ed  as  far  as  I can  fee, 

4 in  the  fulleft  manner,  and  in  the  plaineft  language  ?’ 

As  we  find  it  impoflible  to  fele£t  every  thing  valuable  in 
this  little  treatife,  without  tranfcribing  the  whole  ; we  (hall 
clofe  our  account  of  it  with  the  following  extract  from  p.  60, 
where  we  meet  with  a very  juft  remark, — That,  4 how 
4 pious  foevcr  the  defign  may  be  thought  by  fome,  of  enhan- 
4 cing  the  privileges  of  faith,  or  of  making  the  merits  and 
4 righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  all-fufficient  of  themfelves  for  ef- 
4 fedling  our  falvation,  yet  furely  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
4 underftood  in  a confiftent  and  uniform  fenfe.  The  pro- 
4 mifes  of  the  gofpel  are  to  be  confined  within  thofe  bounds, 
4 and  regulated  by  thofe  conditions,  which  the  publiftier  of 
4 it  has  plainly  laid  down.  And  if  any  thing  be  plainly  de- 
4 livered  in  the  gofpel,  it  is  on  what  terms  the  attainment 
4 of  falvation  is  there  propofed  to  us,  and  thofe  terms  clearly 
4 are  faith  and  repentance.  We  may,  doubtlefs,  with  the 
4 utmoft  confidence  rely  on  the  veracity  of  Chrift’s  gracious 
4 aflurances,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  on  the  efficacy  of 
4 his  merits,  as  far  as  we  are  therein  warranted  to  apply 

* 4 Heb,  v.  9.— Rom.  vi.  22.— \iii.  1 j. — Gal.  V.  16.  with  a vac 
4 riety  of  other  places.’ 
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* them  ; but  we  have  no  reafon,  I think,  to  fuppofe,  that 

* we  can  any  way  fatisfy  the  intention  of  ' our  Lawgiver, 

* but  by  paying  a fincere  and  diligent  fubmiflion  to  his 

* laws,  or  that  we  can  make  ourfelves  by  any  other  means 

* acceptable  to  our  Mafter,  than  by  endeavouring  to  do  our 
‘ Matter’s  will.’ 


Chirurglcal  Fails  relating  to  Wound 's  and  Contujiom  of  the  Head , 
Frailures  of  the  Skull,  He.  with  Remarks.  By  John  Bat- 
ting Surgeon.  8vo.  2 s.  W alter. 

IN  the  Preface,  Mr.  Batting  explains  his  reafons  for  pub- 
lifhing  thefe  Cafes ; gives  a (ketch  of  the  plan  ; and 
apologifes  for  fuch  imperfections  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  attend 
the  execution  of  it.  He  points  out  the  advantages  that  mutt: 
refult  to  ftirgery  from  the  perufal  of  a plain  and  faithful  nar- 
rative of  fadts.  But  his  principal  view  in  offering  this  per- 
formance to  the  public  was,  he  farther  informs  us,  by  ex- 
hibiting repeated  inftances  of  the  dreadful  and  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  hurts  of  the  head,  (even  in  fuch  cafes  which  for 
many  days  after  the  accident  appeared  but  very  inconfiderable) 
to  inculcate  the  expediency  of  attendjng  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  circumfpedtion  to  every  accident  of  this  fort,  however  void 
of  danger  it  may  appear  at  firft.  Mr.  Potts’s  ingenious 
treatife  on  this  fubjedt  would  have  been  (till  more  compleat, 
had  he  thought  proper  to  have  added  a fufficient  number  of 
appofite  cafes.  The  prefent  work  may  in  good  meafure  fup- 
ply  this  deficiency,  and  may  ferve,  as  Mr.  Batting  intimates, 
to  corroborate  and  illuftrate  by  particular  fadfs,  the  principal 
dodtrines  advanced  by  that  writer  ; he  therefore  hopes  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a ufeful  fupplement  to  a very  ufeful 
book. 

The  Cafes  are  written  with  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity ; 
and  the  remarks  are  in  general  proper  and  fcnfible ; — there 
are  fome  circumftances  however,  neceftary  to  be  known, 
which  Mr.  Batting,  we  apprehend,  has  too  much  overlook- 
ed, namely  the  make,  temperament,  and  manner  of  life  of 
the  fcveral  patients  ; circumftances  to  which  every  judicious 
pradfitioner  mutt  pay  a particular  regard,  and  without  a 
knowlege  of  which,  it  would  often  be  very  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  various  fymptoms  which  happen  in  the  courfe  of  a 
diftetnper.  To  illuftrate  this  obfervation  we  (hall  infert 
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Mr.  Batting’s  ninth  cafe  to  which  we  {hall  take  the  liber- 
ty to  fubjoin  fome  additional  remarks. 

* R.  C.  received  a hurt  (Sept.  20.)  on  the  pofterior  part 

* of  the  left  bregma,  which  was  fucceeded  by  lofs  of  fenfe, 

* vomiting,  &c.  on  which  account,  the  bone  was  laid  bare, 

* but  no  frafture  appeared.  Thefe  fymptoms  foon  vanilhed, 
‘ after  copious  bleeding  and  a clyfter,  but  fome  pain  in  the 

* head  and  back  part  of  the  neck  continued  troublefome  ; 
4 he  was  likewife  very  weak  and  had  but  little  appetite  to 
‘ his  food.  In  this  condition  did  he  remain  until, 

‘ Sept.  30.  When  he  was  attacked  with  cold  ftiiverings, 
4 which  were  fucceeded  by  a fever,  and  great  pain  in  the 
‘ head.  Venaefeftion  was  repeated  and  nitrous  diluent 
‘ drinks  plentifully  ufed. 

* Oft.  1.  Fever  continued  with  pain  all  over  him  and  fick- 
4 nefs  at  ftomach.  Saline  draughts  adminiftred. 

* 2.  Fever;  pain  in  his  head  and  right  hypochondrium  ; 

* tongue  brown  and  dry ; perfeftly  fenfible,  but  had  great 
‘ anxiety  and  reftlefnefs ; pulfe  low  and  quick.  Vef. 
‘ Nuchae. 

‘ 3.  Fever,  reftleflnefs  and  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  re- 

* gion  increafed.  Venaefeftion  and  a clyfter  repeated  with 
4 nitrous  diaphoretic  medicines.  The  head  was  carefully 
4 examined,  but  no  thicknefs  or  pufHnefs  of  the  fcalp  could 

* be  perceived.  The  wound  had,  for  fome  days  paft,  dif- 
‘ charged  very  little. 

‘ 4.  Symptoms  increafed  ; the  pain  in  his  head  wa3  great- 
‘ eft  about  the  coronal  future,  but  no  fwelling  appeared 

* there  ; a confiderablc  haemorrhage  from  the  divided  fcalp. 

* 5.  Worfe  in  every  refpeft ; pulfe  very  quick  and  low; 
‘ no  difeharge  from  the  wound  ; remained  perfeftly  fen- 

* fible. 

‘ 6.  Became  delirious  in  the  night  and  died  this  morning. 

1 N.  B.  The  pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  neck  continued 
4 very  troublefome  the  whole  time. 

4 On  infpefting  the  head,  after  his  death,  the  pericra- 
4 nium,  about  the  courfe  of  the  coronal  future,  was  found 
4 much  bruifed  and  the  future  a little  feparated.  Under  it 
4 the  dura  mater  was  inflamed  and  tending  to  putrefaftion  ; 

4 but  immediately  under  the  part  of  the  bone,  that  was 
4 fealped,  the  membrane  appeared  very  little,  if  at  all,  dif- 
7 4 cafcd. 
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* eafed.  Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  which  was  much 
4 diftended,  the  external  membrane  of  the  liver  and  parts 
4 adjacent  were  found  in  a ftate  of  putrefaction. 

REMARKS. 

* Several  remarkable  things  occur  in  this  obfervation, 

‘ The  dura  mater,  that  lay  under  the  portion  of  the  fcalp, 
‘ which  appeared  injured  externally,  was  very  little  affeCted  ; 

* whereas,  the  pericranium  was  bloody  and  contufed,  the 
4 future  feparated,  and  the  dura  mater  tending  to  putrefacr 
4 tion  in  a diftant  part,  where  no  fwelling  or  hurt  of  the 

* fcalp  could  be  perceived,  either  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 

* dent,  or  at  any  time  after  it.  This  fa£t  happens,  I be- 
4 lieve,  very  rarely;  however,  it  is  a proof,  that  tire  dura 

* mater  may  inflame  and  fuppurate,  without  a puffinefs  of 

* the  fcalp  ; therefore,  though  fuch  a tumor  may  indicate  a 

* difeafed  membrane,  the  abfence  of  it  cannot  indicate  the 

* contrary. 

4 Many  writers  have  noticed  a fuppuration  of  the  liver, 

* as  a confequence  of  injuries  of  the  head.  This  patient 
4 had,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  fymptom 
4 which  Marchetti  fays,  generally  indicates  a metaftafis  of 
4 purulent  matter  upon  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  Whether 
4 it  be  in  fa£t  a common  antecedent,  future  obfervation 
4 alone  can  determine,  as  writers  fince  his  time,  have  not 
4 obferved  or  attended  to  it.  The  fame  fymptom  may  be 
4 feen  in  the  8th  obfervation,  in  which,  from  the  feat  and 
4 nature  of  the  other  complaints,  it  appears  to  me  highly 
4 probable,  that  the  fame  confequence  might  have  been 
4 found,  had  the  abdomen  been  infpcCfed.  From  what  caufe 
4 could  the  hemorrhage  of  the  fcalp,  fo  many  days  after  its 
4 divifion,  proceed  ? 

4 The  fymptoms  of  an  inflamed  membrane  did  not  ap- 
4 proach,  ’till  ten  days  after  the  accident.  From  the  event 
4 of  this  cafe,  we  find  the  application  of  the  trephine,  how- 
4 ever  plainly  it  may  feem  to  have  been  indicated,  would 
4 have  been  to  no  purpofe,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
4 been  put  on  the  part  already  laid  bare,  which  was  far  dif- 
4 tant  from  the  principal  difeafe  in  the  membrane,  at  which 
4 place,  indeed,  the  pain  was,  but  as  no  fwelling  of  the 
4 lcalp  appeared,  it  is  not  likely  that  that  part  would  have 
f been  fixed  upon  for  the  operation  : however,  let  that 

4 have  been  as  it  would,  the  patient  could  have  received 
4 no  benefit  from  it,  as  the  liver  was  fo  much  affected  ; nay, 
4 had  that  not  been  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  in  the  membrane 
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* was  too  extenfive  to  admit  of  relief.  Though  it  fhould 

* feem  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  feat  of  the  pain  is  the 

* proper  place  for  the  application  of  the  trephine,  when 
‘ indicated ; yet,  we  find,  in  a cafe  related  by  Mr.  Warner, 

* it  was  applied  unneceffarily  upon  fuch  a fuppofition.  M. 
‘ Bertrandi  fuppofes  the  abfcefs  in  the  liver  to  proceed  from 

* a difturbed  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  by  a phyfiological 

* enquiry  into  the  manner  of  it,  endeavours  to  account  for 

* it.  He  likewife  obferves,  that  it  frequently  is  attended 

* with  very  little  pain,  and  is  often  found  in  cafes,  in  which 

* it  was  not  fufpected,  whilft  the  patient  was  living.  He 

* gives  his  reafons  againft  bleeding  in  the  foot  in  thefe  cir- 
1 cumftances,  and  fays,  that  he  has,  more  than  once,  feen  a 
‘ jaundice  come  on  foon  after  the  operation ; which  happen- 

* ed  alfo  in  two  inftances  related  by  M.  Andouille.  M. 

* Andouille,  after  enumerating  the  ill  confequences  which 

* fuccced  frequent  vomitings,  thinks  it  right  (after  proper 

* bleedings  and  removal  of  the  fenfible  caufcs,  which  im- 
‘ mediately  offend  the  brain)  to  empty  the  ftomach  by  a 

* vomit,  and  the  bowels  by  repeated  purgatives ; to  prove  the 

* expediency  of  which  practice,  he  relates  two  cafes,  in 
‘ which  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs.’ 

To  have  a more  diftinA  notion  of  this  patient’s  cafe,  we 
ought  to  have  been  informed  of  his  habit  of  body  and  his 
way  of  life.  From  hence  it  probably  would  have  appeared 
that  he  was  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  and  his  fluids  too  much  in 
a diffolved  or  putrid  flate.  The  inflammatory  fymptoms 
feem  not  to  have  run  very  high,  as  we  are  not  informed  either 
of  a hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  or  a fizinefs  of  the  blood.  OA.  2. 
he  was  anxious  and  reftlbfs,  and  his  pulfe  low  and  quick 
— on  this  he  was  bliftered  and  blooded  afterwards.  The  ge- 
neral intention  of  blifters  is  either  to  caufe  a derivation  of 
peccant  humours,  or  to  raife  the  pulfe;  which  they  do  by 
increafing  the  febrile  fpafm.  Bleeding  then,  which  lowers  the 
pulfe,  and  veficatories  which  raife  it,  adminiftered  together, 
(however  common  the  practice)  certainly  counter-a£t  each 
other.  But  in  this  patient  there  was  probably  a farther  reafon 
for  abftaining  from  both,  namely  a difTolved  ftate  of  the 
fluids  with  a tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  both  thefe  re- 
medies greatly  increafe.  If  Mr.  Batting  refle&s  on  the  fur- 
prizing  haemorrhages  which  fometimes  happen  in  this  ftate  of 
the  humours,  an  anfwer  to  this  quere  will  eafily  be  found, 
viz.  “ From  what  caufe  could  the  haemorrhage  of  thefcalp,  fo 
many  days  after  its  divifion,  proceed  ?”  The  fame  reafon  will 
likewife  account  for  the  liver’s  being  often  affeCted,  and  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  hypochondria  and  the  abdomen.  We  fhall 
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only  add,  that  when  fuch  fevere  accidents  as  hurts  of  the 
head  are  complicated  with  a morbid  habit ; they  are  indeed 
truly  deplorable— as  the  means  which  prove  falutary  in  a 
found  ftate,  often  tend  fooner  to  finifh  the  tragedy  in  the 
other. 

As  a farther  fpecimen  of  this  performance  we  fhall  infert 
the  two  following  cafes, 

* J.  S.  a lad,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  received,  by  a 

* fall  (May  17.)  a wound  on  the  right  fide  of  the  head. 

* A furgeon  was  immediately  called,  who  found  him  fenfe- 

* lefs,  and  drowfy,  and  troubled  with  frequent  vomitings. 

*■  Upon  examination  of  the  wound,  which  was  on  the  right 

* fide  of  the  os  frontis,  the  bone  was  found  fradtured,  and  de- 

* prefled  ; therefore  a circular  piece  of  the  fcalp  was  direcl- 
‘ ly  taken'  away,  when  the  fradlure  appeared  to  be  nearly 

* of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a half  crown,  the  bone  broke  in- 

* to  feveral  pieces,  and  deprefled  upon  the  dura  mater,  but 

* not  loofe  enough  to  remove  without  the  trephine,  which 

* was  inftantly  applied  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  fradture, 

* fo  as  to  include  part  of  it.  The  deprefled  parts  of  the 

* bone  were  raifed  by  the  elevator,  and  the  loofe  pieces  ta- 

* ken  away,  as  alfo  the  coagulated  blood,  which  lay  upon 

* the  dura  mater.  The  perforation  £tnd  wound  of  the  fcalp 

* were  drefled  with  dry  lint,  &c.  Bleeding  and  a clyfter 

* were  not  ncglc&ed,  together  with  a cool  diluting  regimen. 

« The  fymptoms  vanifhed  foon  after  the  operation,  and  the 

* patient  continuing  without  any  return  of  them,  the  dref- 

* fings  were  not  removed  until l the  third  day,  when  the 

* wound  began  to  digeft  ; a flough  appearing  on  the  dura 

* mater,  the  outer  lamina  of  which  had  been  lacerated  by 

* the  broken  pieces  of  bone,  it  was  drefled  with  a pledgit  of 

* lint,  fpread  with  Ung.  e G.  Elem.  moiftened  with  Ol. 

* Tereb.  the  remainder  of  the  wound  covered  with  dry  lint, 

* &c.  as  before.  In  three  or  four  days  the  flough  feparated, 

* and  a fungous  fubftance  pufhed  up  from  the  membrane; 

* which,  however,  wTas  eafily  fupprefled  by  a little  mere. 

* corrofiv.  rubr.  and  dry  lint.  The  patient  continued  very 

« well,  and,  in  about  a month,  the  bone  exfoliated  ; after 

* which  the  wound  foon  filled  up,  and  was  firmly  cicatrifcd 
« in  eight  weeks  from  the  accident. 

* N.  B.  The  fymptomatick  (or  fuppurative)  fever  was  very 

* moderate. 

REMARKS. 

* Another  proof  of  the  little  danger  attending  a fradfure 
4 of  the  fkull,  when  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  not 
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* much  injured,  and  it  fituated  fo  as  to  be  got  eafily  at, 

* and  treated  in  a proper  manner. 

* I could  relate  more  inftances  of  the  fame  fuccefs,  but 

* as  no  particular  circumftances  attended  them,  I think,  it 

* would  be  a needlefs  repetition ; however,  it  may  not  be 
« amifs  to  take  notice  of  one  patient,  who,  during  the 

* cure  of  a very  extenfive  fracture  of  the  fkull,  was  leized 

* with  the  final!  pox,  which  proved  diftinCt,  and  fuppurated 

* kindly,  notwithftanding,  a very  few  days  before  they  ap- 
‘ peared,  he  had  underwent  very  copious  and  repeated  bleed- 
‘ ings.  A proof  that  the  lpfs  of  a large  quantity  of  blood 

* does  not  always  retard  the  progrefs  of  that  diftemper.  It 

* was  very  curious  to  obferve  in  this  patient  the  appearance 

* of  variolous  puftules  upon  the  granulations  of  the  dura, 

* mater. 

* J.  B.  received  a contufed  wound  on  the  right  parietal 

* bone,  by  a large  weight  falling  upon  his  head.  He  had 

* fuch  fymptoms  as  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  indicate 

* an  injury  of  the  bone,  viz.  lofs  of  fenfe,  vomiting,  &c. 

* The  bone  was  laid  bare,  but,  no  hurt  appearing,  the 
‘ wound  was  drefled  in  the  common  manner,  and  by  the 
‘ ufe  of  plentiful  evacuations  the  fymptoms  gradually  difap- 

* peared,  but  there  was  an  univerfal  tumour  of  the  fcalp, 

* which  was  fucceeded  by  a putrefaction  of  the  pericranium, 

* fo  that  counter-openings  were  made,  proper  comprefles, 

* bandage  and  draftings  applied,  and  a great  portion  of  the 

* membrane  Houghed  away  ; after  which  the  wounds  healed, 

* but  the  poor  man  continued  a long  while  after  to  be 

* greatly  affcCted  by  the  leaft  noife,  in  all  other  refpeCts  per- 

* feCtly  well. 

REMARKS, 

* The  event  of  this  cafe  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  looked 

* upon  as  very  fortunate,  notwithftanding  the  inconveni-i 
‘ ence  above  mentioned ; for,  when  we  confi’der  the  injury 
‘ as  capable  of  bringing  on  fo  univerfal  a putrefaction  of  the 

* pericranium,  it  is  wonderful ' that  the  dura  mater  was  not 

* affeCted  alfo,  as  there  is  fo  intimate  a conne&ion  between 

* thofe  membranes.  And  had  that  been  the  cafe,  the  diffi- 

* culties  fupervening  would  probably  have  been  infurmount- 
‘ able  : for  when  a large  portion  of  that  membrane  is  putre- 
‘ bed,  death  is  in  general  the  confequence,  notwithftand- 

* ing  the  repeated  ufe  of  the  trephine,  and  other  proper 
‘ means.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  thcfe  Chirurgical  Fails  worthy 
the  perufal  of  all  young  Surgeons,  and  an  acquifition  to  the 
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ufcful  part  of  chirurgical  knowledge.  But  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Author,  in  cafe  of  a fecond  edition,  to  correct  a 
few  inaccuracies  which  we  have  obferved  in  his  language  j 
though  it  is  not  worth  while  to  point  them  out  here. 


General  Cautions  in  the  Cure  of  Fevers , viz.  inflammatory , in- 
termitting,Jlow,  nervous,  and  hyfleric,  putrid,  malignant  and  mi- 
liary Fevers.  Small  Pox , Meafles,  Pleurefy,  true  and  fpotri- 
ous  Peripneumonies.  Calculated  to  fupply  the  Want  of  a re- 
gular medical  Education,  and  an  extenfive  Reading  on  theft 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Etherington,  L.  L.  B.  8vo. 
is.  6 d.  Briftow. 

1i N this  little  performance  many  of  the  moft  fundamental 
ar)d  valuable  precepts  of  the  healing  art  relating  to  the 
above  mentioned  difeafes,  are  delivered  in  a manner  l'uffici- 
ently  eafy  and  perfpicuous.  They  are  collected  from  the 
writings  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians,  particularly,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  whofe  very  expreffion* 
are  generally  made  ufe  of.  Mr.  Etherington’s  intentions  in 
this  publication,  we  doubt  not,  were  very  good  j he  mult 
however  be  fenfible,  that  fuch  a compilation,  however  judi- 
cious, can  avail  but  little  in  fupplying  the  want  of  a regu- 
lar medical  education : the  principles,  on  which  a rational 
practice  of  phyfic,  is  founded,  cannot  be  ftudied  with  too 
much  care,  or  taught  with  too  great  precifion.  The  excel- 
lent Writers,  from  whom  thefe  Cautions  are  chiefly  extracted, 
may  all  be  confulted  by  every  man  who  can  read  Englilh. 
The  Practitioner  therefore,  who  is  fatisficd  with  the  little 
knowledge  which  can  be  obtained  evenfrom  the  b eft.  compendium, 
ought  to  be  reminded  of  another  caution,  namely,  that  con- 
tained in  the  fixth  article  of  the  Decalogue.  We  do  not, 
however,  by  this  reflexion,  mean  to  depreciate  either  the  de- 
fjgn  or  execution  of  Mr.  Etherington’s  plan ; which  we 
think  may  prove  ferviceable  as  a ufeful  remembrancer, 
even  to  men  of  the  moft  regular  education : and  we  may 
-venture  to  add,  that  in  general,  fuch  only  will  be  capable 
of  perceiving  the  propriety  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  Cau- 
tions, or  of  profiting  by  them.  We  (hall  feleCt  the  chapter 
on  the  meafles,  taken  chiefly  from  the  excellent  Sydenham, 
and  the  Monita  of  Dr.  Mead,  which  will  exhibit  a fufficient 
fpecimen  of  this  publication. 

Of  the  Meafles. 

1 ?.•  The  greateft  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  dif* 
f eafe,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ■,  to  obviate  which, 
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« as  foon  as  poffible,  our  utmoft  care  fhould  be  employed. 

* And  notwithftanding  the  vulgar  opinion,  we  muft  take 
« away  blood  at  the  beginning,  according  to  the  age,  ftrengtb, 

* and  circumftanccs  of  the  patient. 

* 2.  Nay,  further,  if  that  operation  has  not  been  perform- 
4 ed  before  the  coming  out  of  the  mealies,  we  (hall  be  bla- 
4 med  by  the  experienced,  if  we  do  not  let  blood,  altho’  the 
4 puftules  have  already  appeared,  efpecially  if  the  fever  is 
4 very  high,  and  even  repeat  the  bleeding,  if  the  urgency 
4 of  the  l'ymptoms  require  it. 

4 3.  We  muft  not  defer  venaefe&ion  till  the  decline  of  the 
4 difeafe,  when  a hot  regimen  has  brought  on  more  or  lefs 
4 of  a cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c. 

4 4.  In  fevers,  attended  with  eruptions,  to  the  common 
4 people,  it  appears  a dangerous  practice  to  bleed,  efpecially 
4 children,  whom  this  difeafe  chiefly  attacks,  leaft  it  fhould 
4 hinder  nature  frOin  forcing  out  the  morbid  matter  fuffi- 
4 ciently. 

4 5.  When  the  violence  of  the  fever,  difficulty  of  refpira- 
4 tion,  &c.  demand  it,  even  the  tendered  infants  may  be  let 
4 blood ; for  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  this  opera- 
4 tion  may  be  performed  with  as  much  advantage  to  chil- 
4 dren  as  to  adults,  and  may  be  repeated  if  the  fymptoms  are 
4 urgent. 

4 6. 'And  during  the  encreafe  of  his  fever,  altho’  venaefec- 
4 tion  has  been  performed  in  the  beginning,  yet  fometimes 
4 there  is  a neceffity  of  repeating  the  operation ; and  when 
4 that  appears,  we  are  not,  from  an  ill-grounded  fear,  to 
4 omit  it. 

4 y.  It  is  unpardonable  not  to  bleed  when  the  difeafe  is 
4 going  off,  and  the  puftules  are  already  dried  upon  the  fkin  ; 
4 for  if  this  feafonable  evacuation  is  omitted,  the  confequent 
4 inconveniences  of  a defluxion  upon  the  breaft  and  in- 
4 teftines,  a hedtic  or  Confumption  are  always  to  be 
4 dreaded. 

4 8.  The  meafles  generally  difappear  on  the  eighth  day  > 
4 we  muft  not  therefore  abfurdly  imagine,  that  the  Symptoms 
4 which  fucceed  upon  their  going  off  are  odhafioned  by  their 
4 ftriking  in  too  foon,  and  unwarily  adminifter  heating  me- 
4 dicines ; for  in  that  time  they  commonly  run  thro’  their 
4 whole  courfe. 

4 9.  When  the  meafles  begin  to  dry,  the  fever  and  diffi- 

* culty  of  breathing  begin  to  increafe,  and  the  cough  be- 

* 4 comes 
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« comes  more  troublefome,  fo  that  the  patient  can  get  no 

* reft  in  the  day,  and  very  little  in  the  night : in  thefe  cir- 
c cumftances,  whatever  tends  to  make  the  motion  of  the  blood 

* quicker,  muft  be  carefully  avoided. 

* io.  Children  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  evils  which  come  on 
‘ at  the  declenfion  of  this  malady,  efpecially  when  the  di!* 

* eafe  has  been  treated  at  the  beginning  with  alexipharmacs, 

* &c.  For,  from  hence  arifes  a peripneumony,  very  often 

* not  fuperable  by  any  medicines,  and  deftroys  greater  num- 

* bers  than  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  of  its  concomitant  fymp- 

* toms.  The  violent  cough,  often  fo  harraffing,  even  in  the 

* mildeft  kind,  and  which  no  fort  of  treatment  it  the  firft 
4 ftages,  yet  known,  has  been  capable  of  preventing,  would 
4 incline  us  to  believe,  that  the  true  nature  of  this  diforder  is 

* not  fully  difeovered. 

‘ ii.  The  fick  are  not  to  be  loaded  with  too  many  bed- 
‘ clothes,  for  this  increafes  always  the  difficulty  of  refpira- 
‘ tion,  and  by  this  means  too  immoderate  fweats  are  forced 
4 out ; which  fo  far  from  relieving,  that  they  aggravate  every 
4 bad  fymptom. 

4 12.  Sometimes  alfo,  after  ufing  an  exceeding  hot  regi- 
4 men,  the  eruptions  turn  livid,  and  then  black ; but  this 
4 happens  only  in  adults,  who  are  irrecoverably  loft,  upon 
4 the  firft  appearance  of  the  blacknefs,  unlefs  they  immedi- 
4 ately  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c. 

4 13.  As  the  meafles  in  their  nature  are  thought  nearly  to 
4 refemble  the  fmall-pox,  they  muft  likewife  agree  pretty 
4 much  in  the  method  of  cure ; fo  that  hot  medicines  muft 
4 not  here,  at  all  events,  be  given,  no  more  than  in  the 
4 fmall-pox,  whatever  fome  unlkilful  nurfes  may  fay  about 
4 driving  the  difeafe  from  the  heart ; the  different  circum- 
4 ftances  of  the  patient  Ihould  direct  us  to  the  proper  treat- 
4 ment. 

4 14.  Neither  are  we  to  run  into  the  contrary  extreme, 

4 and  by  a very  cold  regimen,  cold  air  imprudently  admit- 
4 ted,  &c.  left,  by  thefe  means,  we  Ihould  caufe  the  puftules 
4 to  be  repelled. 

4 15.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  the  loofenefs  that  fre- 
4 quently  accompanies  this  fever,  and  which,  he  fays,  has  its 
4 rife  from  the  effluvia  of  the  inflamed  blood  rulhing  in- 
4 to  the  inteftines,  is  only  to  be  relieved  by  venaefedion. 

4 Hence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  ftrong  and  powerful 
4 aftringents  are  to  be  avoided. 

4 16.  Neither 
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* 16.  Neither  will  that  loofenefs,  which  fometimes  fuc— 
'*  ceeds  this  difeafe,  and  continues  for  feveral  weeks  after  all 

* the  Symptoms  are  gone  off,  be  relieved  by  the  method*' 

* commonly  ufed  for  the  cure  of  a diarrhoea. 

* 17.  Anodynes  are  not  to  be  given  in  the  early  days  of 
4 this  difeafe,  for  they  thicken  the  humours,  make  the  breath- 

* ing  difficult,  and  hinder  the  eruption. 

* 18.  And,  in  the  increafe  of  this  diforder,  opiates  cannot 

* be  too  fparingly  ufed  ; but,  in  its  decline,  when  the  cough, 

* from  the  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  becomes  trouble- 

* fome  and  threatens  a confumption,  they  may  be  of  the 

* greateft  ufe,  when  proper  purges  are  fubftituted  at  conve- 

* nient  intervals. 

£ 19.  To  diluting  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  of  fervlce  in 

* the  fmall-pox,  we  are  not  to  forget  thofe  that  have  a power 

* of  mitigating  the  cough,  and  promoting  expectoration,  as 

* oily  LinCtus’s  with  a little  nitre,  &c. 

* 20.  In  the  beginning,  and  during  the  whole  difeafe,  it 
1 is  thought  ufcful  to  guard  againft  coltivenefs  and  putridity  ; 

* for  which  reafon,  what  loolens  the  belly,  and  corrects  pu- 
c trid  acrimony,  and  promotes  urine,  as  figs,  raifins,  tama- 

* rinds,  wine-whey,  lemonade,  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wines 

* well  diluted  with  water,  &c.  are  only  to  be  advifed. 

* 2r.  The  diet  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  differ- 

* ent  ftadia  of  the  diforder ; but  no  fleftr  or  fifh  is  allowed, 

* left  a very  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  other  bad  fymp- 

* toms,  fhould  enfue. 

* 22.  The  want  of  proper  purging,  after  this  difeafe  is 

* gone  oft’,  has  been  very  often  attended  with  great  detriment 

* to  the  patient,  for  the  poifonous  reliques  have  occafioned, 
1 afterwards,  internal  abfeeffes,  malignant  ulcers,  a confump- 

* tion,  dropfy,  blindnefs,  &c.  We  ought  therefore  to  re- 

* member,  that  purging  after  this  diftemper,  is  as  neceffary 

* as  purging  after  the  fmall-pox. 

* 23.  Many  have  required  frequent  purging,  aethiops  mi-t 

* neral,  &c.  for  a confiderable  time  after  the  diforder  is  gone 

* off,  and  a milk-diet : and  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  milk, 

* in  a watery  diffol'vcd  ftate  of  the  blood,  is  much  preferable 

* to  whey ; hut  whey,  where  there  is  an  inflammatory  ftate 
‘ of  the  blood,  never  fails  to  do  fervicc. 

* 24.  The  patient  is  not  to  expofe  himfelf  too  foon  after 

* bis  recovery  to  the  cold j or  be  too  hafty  in  changing  4 

‘ plain 
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* plain  fimple  cooling  diet  for  high-feafoned  difh.es  and  -ftrong 

* liquors,  leaft  he  fbould  be  feized  with  a fuffbeating  catarrh, 

* afthma,  phthifis,  £3V.’ 


An  Ejfay  on  the  medicinal  Nature  of  Hemlock  : In  which  its.  ex- 
traordinary Virtue  and  Efficacy , as  well  internally  as  exter- 
nally ufed , in  the  Cure  of  Cancers , Schirrous,  and  oedematous 
Tumours , malignant  and  fijlulous  Ulcers , and  Cataracts,  are 
demonjlrated  and  explained:  The  whole  being  founded  on  Ob- 
fervations  made  in  a Variety  of  the  refpeflive  Cafes  where  tins 
Remedy  was  adminijlered  by  Dr.  Stork,  the  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  Dr.  Kollman,  and  others  of  the  moft  eminent 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  at  Vienna.  Tranflated  from  the 
Latin  Original,  written  by  Dr.  Stork,  Phyfician  in  ordinary 
to  the  Pazmarian  City  Hofpital  at  Vienna.  8vo.  rs.  6d. 
Nourfe. 

TH  E importance  of  the  fubjeS  itfelf,  and  the  refpecl- 
able  names  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  claim  the  utmoft  attention  of  the  public. 
Whether  an  efficacious  remedy  has  at  length  been  found  in 
the  above-mentioned  diforders,  hitherto  ranked  among  the 
moft  obftinate  and  painful  which  affliift  mankind,  time  alone, 
and  future  experience,  muft  determine.  The  trial  is  eafy, 
and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  duly  attended  to,  both  in  our 
public  Hofpitals  and  in  private  practice — from  whence  the 
effects  of  this  medicine  will  be  more  fully  afeertained. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark,  that  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  twenty  Cafes  in  which  Dr.  Stork  experienced 
its  efficacy,  feem  to  be  recited  with  great  candor  and  rao- 
defty.  The  following  are  the  Corollaries  drawn  from  them. 

‘ 1.  That  a remedy  highly  innocent  may  be  prepared  from 
‘ the  juice  of  hemlock,  infpifl'ated  by  a flow  fire ; and,  which 
‘ in  every  habit  of  body,  fex,  age,  &c.  may  be  given  in  con- 
‘ fiderable  large  dofes. 

‘ 2.  That  this  remedy  does  not  hinder  any  of  the  natural 
« functions  of  the  body,  the  fecretions,  nor  the  excretions. 

‘ 3.  That  it  a£!s  in  an  infenfible  manner  : neither  excit- 
1 ing  ftool,  vomit,  urine,  nor  fweat. 

‘ 4.  That  it  difeufles  indurations,  and  fchirrufles ; even  in 

‘ tb«fc 
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* thofe  cafes  where  other  medicaments,  the  moil  penetrating, 

* are  not  of  the  leaft  avail.  It  is,  therefore,  a medicament 

* greatly  difcutient. 

* 5.  That  what  indurations,  and  fchirrufles,  it  does  not 

* difcufs,  it  brings,  for  the  moft  part,  to  a kindly  fuppu- 

* ration. 

« 6.  That  it  flops  the  further  progrefs  of  cancers. 

« 7.  That  it  corre&s  cancerous  acrimony ; and  removes 

* the  bad  fmell. 

* 8.  That  it  converts  the  cancerous  ichor  into  good  pus. 

* 9.  That  it  quiets  pains. 

* 10.  That  it  cures  cancers. 

* 11.  That  it  heals  ulcers,  incurable  by  other  means. 

* 12.  That  it  clofes,  and  confolidates,  fuch  fiftulas,  and 

* finuffes,  as  refift  all  other  remedies. 

‘ 13.  That  it  difperfes  cedematous  tumours,  even  by  ex- 

* ternal  application. 

* 14.  That  it  reftores  the  fight  when  taken  away  by  cata- 

* rafts,  that  are  not  of  long  ftanding. 

‘ 15.  That  it  removes,  or,  at  leaft,  flops  the  further  pro- 

* grefs  of  recent  catarafts.’ 

We  {hall  alfo  infert  the  fubfequent  admonitions,  viz. 

‘ That  women  who  are  afflifted  with  cancers  or  fchir- 

* ruffes  avoid  great  exercife,  and  all  brifk  motions  of  the  body. 

‘ That  country  air,  and  gentle  exercife,  promote  the  cure. 

* That  anger,  forrow,  and  fudden  fright,  do  harm. 

* That  acid,  vinous,  and  auftere  fubftances,  are  injurious ; 

‘ as  are  alfo  farinaceous,  crude,  and  unfermented. 

* That  attrition,  friftion,  and  preffure,  are  hurtful  in 

* fchirrufles  of  long  ftanding;  and  in  cancers. — Hence  hard 

* and  ftrait  flays,  and  rough  ftiifts,'  mult  be  avoided. 

‘ That  violent  coughing  is  injurious.  For  it  irritates  the 

* cancers,  and  makes  them  worfe  ; caufes  haemorrhages,  and 
‘ impairs  the  ftrength : by  which  means  it  retards  the  cui  e, 

* and  renders  it  almoft  impoflible. 

* Women  who  have  a difficulty  of  refpi ration,  and  flhort- 

* nefs  of  breath,  and  who,  in  coughing,  feel  very  acute 

* pains 
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« pains  in  a ichirrous,  or  cancerous  breaft,  attended  with  a 
« violent  conftridtion  of  the  breaft,  as  it  were,  by  a cord,  and 
« a dragging  of  it  feemingly  into  the  cheft  by  the  adtion  of 
c coughing,  have,  for  the  moft  part,  the  lungs  fchirrous,  and 
‘ cohering  in  that  part  ftrongly  with  the  pleura. — Hence  a 
< more  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  cure. 

* I have  learnt  from  experience,  that  thefe  pills  are  not  in 
4 the  leaft  injurious  in  cafes  of  thephthific  : nor  do  theyhin- 
* derfpitting;  but  rather  promote  it.' 

m*m  A handfome  edition  of  the  original  Latin,  of  this  Treatife, 
may  be  had  of  T.  Becket,  in  the  Strand. 


The  Greek  Theatre  of  Father  Brumoy.  Tranflated  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Lenox.  4to.  3 vols.  2I.  2 s.  Millar,  &c. 

TH  E Greek  Theatre  of  Father  Brumoy,  hath  long  been 
held  in  high  eftimation  among  the  French,  on  account 
of  the  curious  refearches  into  antiquity,  and  the  folid  reflec- 
tions which  it  contains ; and  hath  been  juftly  valued  by  the 
learned  in  all  countries.  The  fenftble  V oltaire,  who  is  fel- 
dom  lavifh  in  his  praifes,  and  who,  in  general,  thinks  for 
himfelf,  with  a becoming  and  manly  independance  of  under- 
ftanding,  free  from  the  ftiackles  of  a fert  ile  attachment  to 
prevailing  opinions,  tells  us,  in  his  Lift  of  Writers  who 
flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  [the  Auguftan  Age  of 
Letters]  that  this  work  of  the  learned  Jefuit,  pafles  for  the 
beft  production  in  its  kind.  He  has  proved,  however,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Voltaire,  by  his  own  poetical  compofitions,  that 
it  is  much  eafier  to  be  the  Tranflator  and  the  Encomiaft  of 
the  Ancients,  than  to  rival  the  great  Moderns  by  original  per- 
formances. He  farther  makes  it  a reproach  to  Brumoy,  that 
he  did  not  feel  the  fuperiority  gained  by  the  modern  Drama 
over  the  Athenian  Stage ; and  that  he  has  not  acknowleged 
the  prodigious  difference  between  the  Mifantbrape  of  Moliere 
and  the  Frogs  of  Arijtophanes . 

The  truth  is,  Tranflators,  in  general,  become  the  Parti- 
sans of  their  Authors  ; they  appear  like  fo  many  Champions 
at  a Coronation,  and  challenge  all  mankind  to  difpute  the 
title  of  their  Favourite  Writer  to  a fupreme  dominion  in  Let- 
ters. A tindturc  of  this  epidemic  infedtion  feems  to  run 
through  Brumoy’s  whole  book ; he  has  fworn  allegiance  to 
Antiquity,  and  its  indefeazable  right  is,  at  all  events,  to  be 
afeertained.  We  muft  not,  however,  enter  into  a difeuffion 
of  this  point,  but  lhall  proceed  to  the  execution  of  our  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  purpofe  ; which  is,  to  lay  before  the  Reader  a com- 
pendious view  of  the  Greek  Drama,  as  it  is  unfolded  and  ex- 
plained in  the  prefent  volumes.  By  this  method  two  advan- 
tages will  be  gained  ; we  (hall  deal  fairly  with  our  Reverend 
Author,  by  allowing  him  to  fpeak  for  hlmfelf  firft;  and, 
next,  we  mall,  at  the  fame  time,  oblige  the  meer  Englilh 
Reader,  and  indeed  all  Readers  who  have  not  much  applied 
themfelves  to  inveftigations  of  this  nature,  with  an  hiftorical 
account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

The  difeourfe  upon  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks,  is  tranflated 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Corke.  The  general  Preface 
is  alfo  the  work  of  the  fame  hand  ; and  as  we  have  turned 
over  thofe  leaves  in  order  to  enter,  after  the  manner  of  the  Poets, 
more  immediately  into  the  midft  of  things,  we  think  proper 
only  to  make  a bow  to  his  Lordfhip,  at  the  fame  time  obser- 
ving, that  this  feeming  negledt  does  not  arife  from  any  difrefpedl 
to  him,  but  meerly  from  an  opinion,  that  what  is  given  us  by 
way  of  preface,  fhould  rather  have  been  a Poftfcript  to  the 
whole.  When  the  Reader  has  feen  the  original  Author’s  de- 
fign  and  method,  when  he  is  acquainted  with  his  matter, 
when  he  has  formed  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  the  Athenian  Rage, 
it  will  then  be  the  proper  time  and  place  to  remark  uponBru- 
moy,  and  to  give  our  fentiments  upon  thefe  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity.  We  therefore  hope  that  it  may  be  deemed  fufficient 
here,  to  pay  our  refpedts  to  the  Right  Hon.  Author  en  pajflant, 
and  as  foon  as  our  vifit  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  is  over,  if 
we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  we  (hall  dp  ourfelves  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  his  Lordfhip. 

Our  learned  Jefuit  gives,  in  the  outfet,  an  expofition  of 
his  defign.  ‘ It  has  appeared  to  me  necefiary,’  fays  he,  * in 
‘ order  to  enlighten  more  and  more  the  idea  which  we  ought 

* to  form  of  the  Grecian  tragedies,  that  we  fhould  take  them 

* from  their  original ; that  we  fhould  demonftrate  their  im- 

* provement ; and  that  we  fhould  walk  flep  by  ftep  upon  the 

* ancient  tra&s  of  human  wit,  perhaps  in  a more  fteddy  man- 

* ner  than  has  ever  yet  been  done.  The  public  will  judge  of 
‘ this  particular  by  my  fecond  Difeourfe;  but  as  the  lawful 

* prejudice  we  maintain  in  favour  of  our  own  theatre,  is  one 

* of  the  great  melans  that  biafs  us  againft  the  ancient  theatre  j 

* it  has  been  neceffary,  in  a third  Difeourfe,  to  fhew  the  ex- 

* tent  and  limits  of  the  comparifon  between  the  modern  and 

* ancient  theatres,  to  eftablifh  the  principles  of  each,  to 

* draw  conclufions  from  thofe  principles,  and  from  the  differ- 

* ent  ages  and  different  geniufes  of  the  Poets,  and  of  th* 

* Spe&ators,  to  found  the  parallel. 

4 Ah«r 
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4 After  this  triple  Preface,  drawn  out  to  prepare,  not  to 
‘ impofe  upon  the  Judges,  I have  ventured  to  tranflate  feven 
4 tragedies.  Three  of  which  are  of  Sophocles,  and  four  of  Eu- 

* ripides.  It  will  eafily  be  perceived,  why  I have  not  tran* 

* dated  any  one  entire  piece  of  Efchylus.  That  Father  of 
4 Tragedy  has  been  worfe  ufcd  by  time  than  the  other  two. 
4 Befides,  his  extreme  fimplicity,  joiiied  to  his  faults,  might 
4 have  difgulted  fuch  Readers  as  have  been  biaffed  either  too 
4 much  or  too  little  in  his  favour.  Laftly,  fuch  is  the  bold- 
4 hefs  of  his  epithets,  that  it  is  irripofiible  (as  Mr.  Le  Fevre 
4 has  obferved)  44  to  reprefent  them  in  our  language,  without 
44  doing  violence  to  the  Author.”  4 In  the  fequel  of  this 
4 performance,  we  fhall  not  be  at  all  the  lefs  acquainted  with 
4 his  works.  As  for  the  tragedies  of  the  two  other  Poets, 
4 I have  not  chofen  out  the  fineft  for  my  tranflation : I have 
4 chofen  only  thofe  which  have  appeared  to  me  to  contain  the 
4 leaft  of  the  Grecian  cuftoms,  at  all  of  which  we  are  fo  li- 
4 able  to  take  offence.  I mult  except  Alceftes,  which  I have 
4 on  purpofe  tranflated  entire,  becaufe  that  play  feems  not, 
4 in  my  opinion,  to  have  defervcd  the  outrageous  criticifms 

* which  have  been  made  upon  it,  from  the  affected  tranfla- 
4 tions  of  fome  particular  fcenes.  My  veracity  may  be  judg- 
4 ed  of  by  the  fidelity  which  I have  endeavoured  to  preferve 
4 in  that  piece. 

4 My  Opinion  of  tranflating  thefe  Poets  is  this*  To  disfi- 
4 gure  is  not  to  tranflate  them.  Therefore  we  muff  take  an 
4 exaft  medium  between  too  fcrupulous  an  exa&nefs,  which 
4 difcuifes  them,  and  too  great  licence,  which  alters  them. 
4 What  I call  difguifing  an  Author,  is,  to  expofe  him  in  a 
4 foreign  language,  with  an  exa£tnefs  that  is  either  foolifh, 
4 malicious,  or  fuperftitious.  Every  language  has  the  ar- 
4 rangement  of  its  own  ideas,  its  phrafes,  and  its  words,  be 
4 they  noble  or  bafe,  ftrong  or  feeble,  lively  or  faint.  This 
4 is  a point  not  to  be  denied.  Whoever  would  tranflate  the 
4 antients  word  for  word  into  French,  and  ftill  follow  the 
4 Greek  phrafeology,  muff,  without  doubt,  travefty  thofe 
4 Authors,  and  render  them  ridiculous  at  very  little  expence. 
4 This  is  the  lirft  degree  of  that  falfe  exadtnefs,  of  which  I 
4 have  been  fpeaking.  The  fecond,  and  the  worit,  is  to 
4 change,  as  Monfleur  Perrault  did,  the  find!  expreflions  that 
4 antiquity  held  in  ufe,  into  low  and  vulgar  terms.  This 
4 may  be  called  Parody.  The  third  degree  is,  to  keep  to  a 
4 fcrupulous  flavery  in  explaining  all  the  epithets,  and  to  form 
4 from  one  beautiful  Greek  word,  one  very  bad  French  phrafe  ; 
4 or,  to  ufe  an  improper  extenfion,  which  deadens  the  lire  of 
Rey.  Q&.  1760.  X ‘ thofe 
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4 thofe  Poets,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  they  hare  taken 
‘ to  enliven  their  poetry.  In  juftice,  indeed,  we  ought  to 
4 make  them  lpeak  fo  like  Frenchmen,  (as  much  as  it  can  be 

* done),  as  they  themfelves  would  have  t'poken,  if  they  had 

* put  their  thoughts  into  our  language. 

* Above  all  things  I have  fpared  no  pains  to  paint  the  par- 
‘ ticular  character  of  each  Poet,  and  to  reprefent  him  in  a 
4 different  ftyle : for  although  the  three  Mailers  of  tragedy 

* have  fomething  in  common,  as  to  their  manner,  neverthe- 

* lefs  each  bears  bis  own  genius,  which  mirft  be  hit ; as 
‘ phyGognomies  of  the  fame  nation,  that  anfwer  each  other 
4 in  feme  point,  but  have  not  alwap  a refemblance.’ 

Brumov,  after  having  removed  fafhionable  prejudices  againft 
the  antients  in  favour  of  the  moderns,  proceeds  to  trace  the 
origin  of  dramatic  Poetry.  4 Chance  and  Bacchus,’  lavs  he, 

* produced  the  nrft  ideas  of  tragedy  in  Greece.  The  ftory 
4 of  it  is  futaciently  known.  Bacchus,  who  had  dil’covered 

* the  fscret  of  cultivating  vines,  and  drawing  wine  out  of 

* them,  communicated  his  art  to  a certain  man  called  Ica- 
4 rius,  in  apart  of  Attica,  which  has  iince  taken  the  name 
4 of  Icaria.  This  man,  one  day,  meeting  a goat  who  was 
4 making  great  havoc  in  his  vineyard,  facrificed  it  to  his  be- 

* nefacior,  as  much  for  intereft  as  gratitude.  Certain  pea- 

* fants,  who  had  been  witnefles  of  the  facrifice,  immediately 
4 began  to  dance  round  the  victim,  at  the  fame  time  finging 
4 praifes  to  the  God. 

4 This  flight  diverfion  became  an  annual  cuftom,  after- 

* wards  a public  facrifice,  afterwards  an  univerfal  ceremony, 
4 and,  at  laft,  a profane  theatrical  entertainment.  For,  as 
4 in  the  pagan  antiquity,  all  things  were  made  facred,  the 
4 playful  amufements  were  changed  into  feftivals,  and  the 
4 temples,  in  their  turns,  were  metamorphofed  into  theatres. 
4 But  this  came  on  only  by  degrees.  The  Greeks  beginning 
4 to  polifh  themfelves,  introduced  fieafts  into  their  cities, 

* which  had  taken  rife  during  leifure  time  in  the  country. 

* The  moft  diltinguifhed  Poets  aiTumed  a glory  in  compofing 

* religious  hymns,  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus.  To  thefe 
4 hymns  were  added  all  the  charms  that  mufic  and  dancing 
4 could  d: it ufe.  This  gave  occafion  of  difputing  the  prize 

* in  poetry ; and  this  prize,  at  leaft,  in  the  country,  was  a 
4 goat  or  a budget  of  wine,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  the 

* Bacchanal  hymn,  long  Iince  called  Tragedy  ; that  is  to  fay, 
4 The  fin?  of  tlx  goat , or  of  the  vintage.  This  was  the  whole 
4 entertainment  during  a great  number  of  years.  Still  they 

* continued  to  render  it  more  and  more  perfeef , but  did  not 
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* chahge  it.  It  eftablifhed  the  reputation  of  fifteen  or  fix- 
4 teen  Poets,  almofl  all  of  them  fuccefTors  to  each  other.  It 

* appears  fufficicntly  evident,  that  neither  in  the  hymns  nor 
‘ choruiTes  which  they  fung,  the  leaft  trace  of  the  true  tra- 

gedy  is  to  be  found.  The  name,  and  not  the  idea,  is  only 
4 to  be  difcovercd.’ 

At  length  Thefpis  bedaubed  the  faces  of  the  A&ors  with 
lees  of  wine,  to  make  them  refemble  fatyrs.  This  was  how- 
ever but  a fatyrical  kind  of  tragedy ; ./Efchylus  was  after- 
wards the  true  inventor  of  what  is  properly  called  tragedy. 
He  added  afecond  ACtor  to  the  firft  of  Thefpis.  Then  there 
were  Interlocutors ; there  was  dialogue,  and  confequently 
the  bud  of  tragedy. 

Having  pointed  out  the  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  the 
firft  rudiments  of  tragedy,  our  Author  enquires  into  the  caufes 
of  its  maturity  and  perfection.  This  is  very  probably  and 
plaufibly  deduced  from  Homer ; * who,  guided  by  reafon, 

* has  chofe  one  fingle  aCtion,  which  he  has  purfued  through 
4 four  and  twenty  cantos  of  confiderable  length.  Reafon 
4 goes  ftill  farther,  and  directs,  that  there  Ihould  be  only  one 
4 a<ftion  in  an  entertainment  of  a few  hours.  The  Iliad  and 
4 good  fenfe  ought,  by  the  fame  motive,  to  have  determined 
4 Efchylus  tochufe  for  the  fubjeCt  of  a tragedy,  one  great  ac- 
4 tion,  in  itfelf  illuftrious  and  interefting.  An  aCtion  perfeCt 
4 and  entire,  where  the  parts  made  a whole.  A fingle  aCtion 
4 without  a mixture  of  independent  aCtions.  An  aCtion  which 
4 contained  one  fingle  truth,  hid  in  a circle  of  events  united 
4 one  to  the  other,  and  all  tending  at  once  to  demonftrate  the 
4 plot  to  the  underftanding,  in  proportion  as  they  {hewed  it 
4 to  the  eyes.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  tragedy  is  only  the  epic 
4 poem  abridged.  For  the  aflion,  the  chain  of  events,  the 
4 fable  (as  Ariftotle  calls  it)  have  in  Homer  that  unity,  that 
4 fimplicity,  that  noblenefs,  that  intereft,  that  whole,  that 
4 connexion,  that  innocence,  that  perfection ; in  fhort,  all 
4 thofe  qualities  which  the  Grecians  took  care  to  introduce 
4 into  their  plays.’ 

N 

From  the  unity  of  aCtion  proceeded  the  unity  of  place: 

4 Nature  only,  which  Efchylus  in  his  views  of  Homer  ftudied, 

4 could  have  made  him  perceive,  that  the  fpeCtators  being  placed 
4 in  a pit,  or  in  a circus,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  aCtion,  to 
4 make,  it  carry  the  refemblance  of  truth,  fhoulJ  pafs  under 
4 their  eyes,  confequently  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  Ho- 
4 mer  being  but  a Narrator,  might  make  the  narration  take 
4 voyages  without  his  Heroes,  and  might  change  the  feene 
4 without  carrying  his  Readers  into  another  country.  No- 
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4 thing  had  been  iriorE  cafy  to  the  tragic  Poets,  and  to  Efchy- 
‘ lus,  who  was  their  model,  than  to  follow  a Hero  fome- 
‘ times  into  the  clofet,  where  he  planned  his  enterprizes, 

‘ and  fomedmes  into  the  plain,  where  he  fought  his  battles. 

‘ But  would  that  have  been  in  nature  ? Certainly  not.  The 
‘ fpedlator  may  help  to  deceive  himlelf  upon  the  duration  of 
‘ an  addon,  be  it  more  or  lefs  : provided  that  that  addon 
4 does  not  go  beyond  certain  bounds,  and  that  the  intervals 
« arc  dexteroufly  managed  ; but  he  cannot  deceive  himfelf  fo 

* grofly  in  the  feenery  part,  as  to  imagine  that  it  paffes  from 
‘ a palace  to  a plane,  and  from  one  city  to  another,  ■while  he 
« fees  himfelf  (hut  up  in  a bounded  fituation.’ 

Efchylus  likewife  learned  from  Homer  the  juft  divifion  of 
the  Drama,  into  Expofltion , Plot,  and  Difcovcry,  called  by 
Ariftotle  Prologue,  Epifode,  Exode  or  End.  Thefe  three 
parts  are  clearly  in  the  Iliad.  ‘ The  fubjedt  begins  to  be  un- 

* ravelled  by  the  prayers  of  Chryfeis  (after  heisfirft  repulfed, 

‘ and  then  heard),  and  from  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  with 
« Achilles : the  circumftances  of  which  arife  naturally  from 
‘ what  has  preceded.  Thefe  circumftances  give  rife  to  great' 
4 events  which  compofe  the  knot,  and  § which  is  untied  by  the 

* death  of  Patroclus : an  event  that  rouzes  Achilles  to  re- 
‘ venge  himfelf  on  the  Trojans,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
4 be  reconciled  to  the  Greeks. 

4 Efchylus  muft  have  obferved,  that  the  Iliad  unravels  it-t 
4 fclf  by  an  event  which  removes  all  obftacles  that  oppofed 
4 the  reconciliation  between  Achilles  and  the  Greeks.  That 
4 event  is  the  death  of  Patroclus,  which  draws  on  that  of 
4 Hector,  whofe  funeral  terminates  the  adtion.  He  muft  alfo 
4 have  feen,  that  the  difeovery  in  the  Odylley,  is  the  return 
4 of  Ulyfles,  and  the  recollection  of  him  after  the  daughter 
4 of  Penelope’s  Lovers.  It  is  on  one  fide  this  recolledtion, 
4 and  on  the  other  this  event,  which  gave  the  ideas  to  the 
4 tragic  Poets,  of  introducing  into  their  plays  the  kind  of  dif* 
4 eovery  which  appears  in  the  epic  poem,  as  they  hare  alfo 
4 conveyed  into  their  works  the  Expofition  and  the  Plot. 
4 The  refemblance  is  too  ftriking  to  allow  the  leaft  doubt : 
4 and  we  plainly  fee,  that  their  intrigues  are  unravelled,  and 
4 not  from  their  own,  but  from  Homer’s  invention ; either 
4 an  incident  entirely  new,  or  a fudden  recolletl'ton  and  acknoiu- 
4 Ifgement  of  a perfon  fuppofed  loji  or  dead.' 

Efchylus  derived  in  like  manner  from  Homer,  what  was 
fit,  in  regard  to  the  perfonages,  and  their  manners,  the  die- 
tion  and  its  ornaments.  4 The  ChoruiTes  heretofore  totally 
4 employed  to  fing  Bacchus,  or  fome  fitch  fubjedt,  fung 
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« 710  more  now  except  in  certain  intervals,  to  relieve  the 

* fpedtator,  and  to  give  room  for  the  courfe  of  the  intrigue. 

‘ Indolent  as  they  were,  they  became  active,  fometimes  as 

* ,nymphs,  fometimes  furies,  fometimes  as  courtiers,  often  as 

* ,thc  people,  but  always  interelled  in  the  action.  After  the 

* time  of  Homer,  it  was  judged  that  a great  and  illuftrious 
‘ action  could  not  pafs  without  witnefles ; befides,  thatthofe 

* witneffes  were  a magnificent  ornament  to  a reprefentation, 

* and  afforded  greater  pleafure  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  ears. 

* As  the  chorus  was  found  out,  and  alone,  or  almoft  alone, 

* compofed  what  was  called  tragedy  before  the  time  of  Efchy- 

* lus,  this  Poet  did  not  exclude  it  from  the  true  tragedy. 

‘ On  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  ought  to  incorporate  it  as 

* a chorus  ]to  fuig  between  the  a£ts,  and  as  a perfonage  mixed 

* with  the  action.  He  judged  only,  that  it  was  proper  to 
‘ abridge  the  fongs  : they  being,  in  his  idea,  no  more  than 
4 an  additional  refrelhment.  In  this  manner  he  fir  ft  begun. 

* For,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  perfons  who  compofed  the 
f chorus  (the  number  amounted  to  fifty),  he  did  not  re- 

* trench  them,  nor  did  he  reduce  them  to  fifteen  till  feme 
‘ time  had  paft,  and  then  only  by  order  of  the  Magiftrates, 

* from  the  terrible  effeft  of  his  Eumenides. 

4 The  Chorufies  danced  and  fung  as  before  the  time  of 
4 Thefpis.  It  will  be  proper  to  explain  how,  as  far  as  it  can 
4 be  done.  They  arranged  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner 
4 as  when  there  were  fifteen  A£tors.  They  appeared  in  three 
4 ranks,  five  in  each  rank  ; or  in  five,  three  in  each  rank  : 

4 and  fo  again  in  proportion,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
4 twelve  : then  the  arrangement  turned  upon  the  numbers 
4 of  three  and  four.  They  made  divers  evolutions,  and  af- 
4 fumed  different  airs,  either  of  joy  or  forrow,  as  their  guide, 

4 that  is,  the  Choryphoeus,  directed  them. 

4 The  common  movement  was  very  myfterlous,  and  came 
4 from  fhe  fame  kind  of  fuperftition  that  reigns  at  this  day 
4 among  the  Turks,  which  confifts  in  imitating  the  heavens 
4 and  the  ftars,  and  whirling  round  like  them.  The  chorus 
4 went  from  the  right  to  the  left,  to  reprefent  the  daily 
4 courl'c  of  the  firmament  from  the  caff  to  the  weft.  Th is 
4 rotation  was  called  Strophe.  Afterwards  the  turn  was  taken 
4 from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  regard  to  the  planets,  which, 
4 befides  their  common  motion,  have  their  own  particular 
‘4  movements  from  the  weft  to  eaft.  This  was  the  Atiti/lropir , 
4 or  the  return.  The  Latins,  and  alfo  the  French,  havy 
4 retained  thefe  names,  to  fignify  the  courfc  in  their  pdes, 
4 bccaufc  odes  originally  were  adapted  to  fongs  and  dances. 

X 3 ‘ Ladle, 
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‘ Laftly,  the  chorus  ftopt  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  to 
‘ fing  there  a piece  which  was  named  the  Epode,  and  to  mark 
4 by  their  iituation  the  (lability  of  the  earth.  It  i9  probable 
« that  thefe  evolutions,  accompanied  by  fongs  and  dances, 

* which  it  is  difficult  to  figure  to  our  eyes,  varied  themfelves 

* upon  the  theatre  into  a thoufand  different  forms,  in  the 

* fame  manner  as  was  practic'd  in  diverfions  of  play' 

The  Theatre  was  alfo  one  of  the  inventions  of  Efchylus, 
4 Before  his  time  Thefpis  did  not  underftand  any  other  me- 

* thod,  if  we  believe  Horace,  than  to  carry  about  his  Adors 
4 in  a travelling  theatre,  which  was  no  other  than  a cart ; a 
4 public  entertainment  upon  which  the  Italians  and  Germans 

* have  made  refinements.  Efchylus  was  the  firft  who  thought 
4 of  building  a more  folid  theatre,  and  adorning  it  with  de- 

* corations  fit  for  the  fubjed.  He  maiked  the  face  of  the 
4 Adors,  he  raifed  them  upon  the  bufkin,  and  drefied  them 

* in  training  robes,  to  appear  more  majeflic. 

4 Sophocles  fince  perfected  the  decorations.  According  to 

* Voffius  and  other  Authors,  he  augmented  the  chorus  to  the 
4 number  of  fifteen,  after  Efchylus  had  limited  them  to  twelve. 
4 He  invented  white  (hoes  and  (lockings  for  the  Dancers, 
4 that  their  movements  might  appear  more  attractive  and  bnl- 

* liant  to  the  fpedator. 

4 The  theatre  of  Athens  was  compofed  of  weodon  benches, 
4 as  well  as  tire  amphitheatres,  that  rofe  by  degrees : but  one 
4 day,  when  Pratinas  gave  to  the  public  one  of  his  pieces, 

* the  amphitheatre  overcharged,  broke  and  funk  down  all 
4 on  a fudden.  This  accident  engaged  the  Athenians,  who 
4 were  already  much  prepofieffed  in  favour  of  plays,  to  ele- 
4 vate  thofe  noble  theatres,  imitated  afterwards  with  fo  much 
4 fplendor  by  the  Roman  magnificence.  Their  enclofure 
4 was  femi-circular  on  one  fide,  and  fquare  on  the  other  : the 
4 half  circle  contained  the  fpedators,  ranged  by  (lories  one 

, 4 above  another ; and  the  long  fquare  was  adapted  to  the 
4 aclors  and  the  (hew.  There  were  machines  of  all  forts  for 
4 the  Deities  of  water,  heaven,  and  hell.  Palaces,  temples, 
4 fquares,  and  cities,  were  feen  in  perfpeclive  at  the  end. 
4 The  change  of  decorations,  the  flyings,  the  heqvens  in 
4 glory,  and  all  the  parade  that  is  employed  in  the  modern 
4 theatres  of  Europe,  were  employed  there,  but  with  much 
4 more  cod  and  grandeur : for,  without  having  recourfe  to 
4 Vitruvius,  or  to  thofe  Authors  who  have  particularifed  all 
4 the  pomp  difplayed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  fuffi- 
4 cient  to  judge  of  the  expence,  if  we  recoiled  that  the 
4 charges  of  the  theatre,  and  the  pieces  aded  in  it,  were 
i 4 defrayed 
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defrayed  by  the  Athenian  State,  and  that  more  was  cx- 
‘ pended  in  thofe  fort  of  diverfions,  than  the  amount  of  ma- 
4 ny  of  the  Grecian  wars. 

4 Under  the  concentric  demi-circles,  where  the  fpedators 
4 fat,  little  porches  were  contrived,  to  retire  into- in  cafe  of 
4 bad  weather  ; for  it  is  remarkable  the  ancient  theatres  were 

* almoft  entirely  uncovered.  To  guard  themfelves  againft 
4 the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  fpread  large  curtains,  tied  by  cord- 
4 ages  to  the  extremities  of  the  ^theatre ; and  that  nothing 
4 might  be  wanting  for  the  convenience  and  the  pleafure  of 
4 the  fpedators,  delicacy  and  luxury  were  carried  fo  far,  that 
4 a conftant  due  of  perfumed  water  was  falling  from  the  top, 

* by  means  of  innumerable  little  ftatues,  which  adorned  the 
4 coping  of  the  edifice. 

4 The  mafk,’  invented  by  Efchylus,  4 had  fomething  very 
4 fingular : the  immenfe  aperture  of  the  mouth  was  fo  con- 
4 traded,  that  it  incrcafed  the  found  of  the  voice : it  was, 

4 ineft'ed,  a true  voice-bearer.  It  was  neceflary  in  another 
4 refped,  to  impower  the  voice  to  fill  the  fpace  of  the  place. 

4 Brazen  veflels  were  fitted  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  intervals 
4 of  the  amphitheatre : thefe  veflels.  being  adjufted  to  thedif- 
4 ferent  tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  of  the  mufical  inftru- 
4 ments,  rendered,  by  their  confonance,  the  founds  more 
4 agreeable,  more  ftrong,  and  more  diftind.  The  voice 
4 was  the  principal  objed  of  the  care  of  the  adors : they 
4 omitted  nothing  to  render  it  fonorous.  In  the  fire  of  adion, 

4 they  followed  the  tone  given  to  them  by  the  inftruments, 

4 and  purpofely  lowered  and  heightened  their  voices  to  notify 
4 exadly  where  the  paffions  demanded  loudnefs.’ 

Thus  far  Brumoy  has  given  us  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  tra- 
gedy ; we  fiiall  now  follow  him  in  his  refearches  into  the  im- 
provements of  comedy. 

Comedy  feems  to  owe  its  derivation  to  the  fame  accidental 
circumftances  that  gave  birth  to  tragedy : 4 they  had  both 
4 the  fame  original,  that  is,  they  began  among  the  fellivals 
4 of  the  vintage,  and  were  not  diftinguifhed  from  one  ano- 
4 ther  but  by  a burlefque  or  ferious  chorus,  which  made  all 
4 the  foul  and  all  the  body.’  It  was,  in  many  refpeds,  a fe- 
quel  and  imitation  of  the  works  of  Efchylus.  4 It  is  in  rea- 
4 lity  nothing  more  than  an  adion  fet  before  the  fight,  by  the 
4 fame  artifice  of  reprefentation.  Nothing  is  different  but 
4 the  objed,  which  is  merely  ridicule.  This  original  of  true 
4 comedy  will  be  eafily  admitted,  if  we  take  the  word  of  Ho- 

X 4 ' 4 race. 


* 
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‘ race,  who  muit  have  known  better  than  us  the  true  dates 
f of  dramatic  works.’ 

Horace  informs  us,  that  Thefpis  was  ‘ the  firft  inventor  of 
f*  a fpecies  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts 
“ Players  fmeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  whom  fome 
fung,  and  others  declaimed.”  ‘ This  was  the  firft  attempt 

* both  of  tragedy  and  comedy ; for  Thefpis  made  ufe  only 

* of  one  fpeaker,  without  the  k-aft  appearance  of  dialogue. 
“ Efchylus  afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  dignity. 
i*  He  placed  them  on  a ftage,  raifed  fomewhat  above  the 
“ ground,  covered  their  faces  with  mafks,  put  bufkins  on 
“ their  feet,  drafted  them  in  trailing  robes,  and  made  them 
■if  fpeak  in  a more  lofty  ftyle.”  ‘ Horace  omits  invention  of 
‘ dialogue,  which  he  learnt  from  Ariftotlc.  But,  however, 

* it  may  be  well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words 
‘ of  Horace ; this  completion  is  mentioned  while  he  fpeaks 

* of  Efchylus,  and  therefore  to  Efchylus  it  muft  be  aferibed  : 
**  Then  firft  appeared  the  old  comedy,  with  great  fuccefs  in 
“ its  beginning.’’  ‘ Thus  we  fee  that  the  Greek  comedy 
‘ arofe  after  tragedy,  and  by  eonfequence  tragedy  was  its  pa- 
‘ rent.’ 

Homer  feems  to  have  been  the  guide  of  the  comic  Writers, 
as  well  as  of  Efchylus.  ‘For,  if  we  credit  Ariftotle,  come- 
‘ dy  had  its  birth  from  the  Margetes , a fatirical  poem  of  Hq- 

* mer,  and  tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odvfley.  Thus  the 
*■  defign  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from  Homer  and 

* Efchylus.  This  will  appeqr  lefs  furprifing,  fince  the  ideas 
c of  the  human  mind  are  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  feldom 

* invented  but  by  imitation.  The  firft  idea  contains  the  feed 

* of  the  fecond ; this  fecond,  expanding  itfelf,  gives  birth 
f to  a third  ; and  fo  on.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  of 
f man  ; it  proceeds  in  its  productions  ftep  by  ftep,  in  the 
‘ fame  manner  as  Nature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating, 
‘ or  repeating  her  own  aft,  when  fhc  feems  mod  to  run  into 
‘ variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that  comedy  had  its  birth, 

* its  increafe,  its  improvement,  its  perfection,  and  its  di- 
‘ verfity.’ 

Who  was  the  Author  of  this  happy  imitation  of  Efchylus 
is  not  very  apparent.  Horace  does  not  explain  it:  he  only 
mentions  Eupplis,  Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes  ; tfiefe  it  is 
apprehended  were  the  mod  confiderable  improvers  of  the  co- 
Uiic  Drama,  tho’  the  names  of  others  before  them  are  not 
entirely  buried  in  oblivion.  Comedy  wore  three  different 
forms,  jn  eonfequence  of  the  genius  of  the  Writers,  op  of 
the  laws  of  the  Magiftratcs,  and  the  change  of  the  Govern- 
ment 
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tncnt  of  many  into  that  of  a few.  Under  thefe  different 
forms  comedy  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  old, 
the  middle,  and  the  new.  The  old  comedy  retained  for 
fome  time  a great  deal  of  its  original  ftate,  ‘ and  of  the  li- 
‘ centioufnels  which  it  praCtifed,  while  it  was  yet  without 

* regularity,  and  uttered  loofe  jokes  and  abufe  upon  the  paff- 
? ers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thefpis.  Though  it  was  now  fo  pro- 
‘ perly  modelled,  as  might  have  been  worthy  of  agreatthea- 
f tre,  and  a numerous  audience,  and  deferved  the  name  of  a 

* regular  comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 

* It  was  a reprefentation  of  real  aCtions,  and  exhibited  the 

* drefs,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in 
f a mafic,  of  any  one  who  was  thought  proper  to  be  facri- 

* ficed  to  public  fcorn.  In  a city  fo  free,  or  to  fay  better, 

« fo  licentious  as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  no  body  was  fpar- 
1 cd,  not  eyen  the  chief  Magiftrate,  nor  the  very  Judges, 

< by  whofe  voice  comedies  were  aljowed  or  prohibited.’ 

This  licentioufnefs  proceeded  to  open  impiety,  and  fport 
was  equally  made  with  men  and  Gods.  Thefe  are  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Mufe  of  Ariftophanes : Socrates  fell  a facrifice 
to  him ; and  the  abufe  continued  till  the  adminiftration  fhift- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  a few,  the  Poets  were  reftrained  bylaw, 
which  enabled,  that  no  man’s  name  Ihould  be  mentioned  on 
the  ftage.  The  Poets  fet  to  work  upon  known  and  real  cha- 
racters under  fictitious  names,  thereby  evading  the  law,  and 
continuing  the  practice  of  their  malignity,  while  the  fpeCta- 
tor’s  malice  had  the  refined  pleafure  of  guefling  the  perfons 
intended.  This  was  the  middle  comedy,  which,  in  faCt,  in 
no  other  way  differed  from  the  old,  than  by  doing  with  deli- 
cacy, what  was  before  executed  grofsly ; and  the  art,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  tranfgreffcd 
now  with  more  ingenuity. 

‘ The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was  again 
f an  excellent  refinement,  preferibed  by  the  Magiftrates, 

‘ who,  as  they  had  before  forbid  the  ufe  of  real  names,  for- 

* bad  afterwards  real  fubjeCts,  and  the  train  of  choruffes  too 
‘ much  given  tQ  abufe : fo  that  the  Poets  faw  theml'elves  re- 
‘ duced  to  the  neceflity  of  bringing  imaginary  names  and  fub- 
‘ jeCts  upon  the  ftage,  which  at  once  purified  and  enriched 

* the  theatre  ; for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a 
‘ fury  armed  with  torches,  but  a pleafing  and  innocent  mir- 
‘ ror  of  human  life.’  Thus  was  the  ftage  of  Athens  refined 
by  degrees,  and  Menander  at  length  arofc  to  be  the  model  of 
delicate,  feqfible,  andchafte  comedy. 

When 
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When  the  arts  paiTed  from  Greece  to  Italy,  the  Romans  ap- 
plied themfdves  only  to  the  new  comedy,  without  the  chorus 
or  perfonal  abufe tho’  it  appears  from  Pliny,  that  occasionally 
they  played  translations  of  the  old  and  middle  comedy.  T'Jie 
Roman  comic  Drama  had  alfo  its  different  agee,  or  periods  off 
refinement,  according  to  the  rough  or  poliihed  genius  of  its 
Authors.  Livius  Andronicus,  more  ancient  and  lefs  elegant, 
may  be  faid  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  firft  xra,  both  of  the  Ro- 
man tragedy  and  comedy  \ to  him  we  may  join  Nevius  and 
Ennius.  The  fecond  age  comprizes  Pacuvius,  Cecilius,  Ac- 
cius,  Plautus,  unlefs  the  latter  fliould  be  coupled  with  Te- 
rence, who,  upon  the  plan  of  Menander,  forms  the  higheft 
ftate  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may  be  properly  called  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Romans  diftinguilhed  their  comedies  by  the  drefles  of 
the  Players.  4 The  robe  called  Pratexta , with  large  borders 

* of  purple,  being  the  formal  drefs  of  Magiftrates  in  their 
4 dignity,  and  in  the  exercife  of  their  office,  the  Actors, 

* who  had  this  drefs,  gave  its  name  to  the  comedy.  This  is 
4 is  the  fame  with  that  called  Trobtato,  from  Trabea,  the 

4 drefs  »f  the  Coniids  in  peace,  and  the  Generals  in  triumph.  * 
‘ The  fecond  fpecies  introduced  the  Senators  not  in  great 
4 offices,  but  as  private  men  ; this  was  called  Tig*;,  from  T o- 
4 gata.  The  laft  fpecies  was  named  Tohcnkiria,  from  the 

* tunic,  or  common  drefs  of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the 
4 mean  houfes  which  were  painted  on  the  fcene.?  They  had 
likewife  farces,  that  took  their  origin  and  name  from  Ate) la, 
»n  ancient  town  of  Campania ; and  in  thefe  pieces  was  prac- 
tifed  a licentioulhefs  exceeding  even  the  old  comedy  of  Greece. 
They  had  alfo  pieces  called  Palliat#,  from  the  pallium  or 
Greek  cloak,  in  which  the  characters  were  drefied  upon  the 
Roman  ftage. 

Brumoy  having  thus  traced  the  various  modifications  of 
comedy,  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  of  Ariflophanes,  and 
indeed  labours  hard  to  vindicate  him.  Plutarch’s  judgment 
on  the  occafion  is  worthy  of  the  Reader’s  pcrufal.  4 To  Me- 
4 nandcr  he  gives  the  preference,  without  allowing  much 
4 competition.  He  objects  to  Ariftophanes,  that  he  carries 
4 all  his  thoughts  beyond  nature,  that  he  writes  rather  to  the 
4 crowd  than  to  men  of  character,  that  he  affeCts  a ftyle  ob- 
4 feure  and  licentious,  tragical,  pompous,  and  mean,  fomc- 
4 times  ferious,  and  fometimes  ludicrous,  even  to  puerility  ; 

4 that  he  makes  none  of  his  perfonages  fpeak  according  to 
4 any  diftinct  character,  fo  that  in  his  icenes  the  fon  cannot 
4 be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen  from  the  boor,  the 

4 hero 
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* hero  from  the  fhopkeeperp  or  the  divine  frdm  the 1 ferving- 
4 man.  Whereas  the  difliolv4>f  Menander,  which  is  always 

* uniform  and  pure,  is  very  iuuly  adapted  to  different  charac- 

* tersj'.rifmg  when  it  is  neceflary  to  vigorous  and  fprigbtly 

e comedy.- u,,  ' . . 

‘ Upon  this  article  of  Mehander  Plutarch  does  not  know 

* how  to-make  an  end:  he  fays,  he  is  the  delight  of  Philo- 
4 fophers  fatigued  with  ftudy ; that  they  ufe  his  works  as  a 

* meadow  enamelled  with 'flowers,  where  a purer  air  gratifies 
‘ the  fenfe;  that,  notwithftanding  the  powers - of  the  other 

* comic  Poets  of  Athens,  Menahder  has  always  been  corifi- 
4 dered  as  poftcfimg'S  fait  peculiar  to  himfelfy'  drawft.frctty  the 
4 fame  waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That,,  pn  the  pon- 
4 trary,  the  fait  of  Ariftophanes  is  brttef,  'keeti,  coarfe,  ,an^ 
4 corrofive;  that  one  cannot  tellwhether  his  dexterity,  which 
4 has  been  fo  much  boa  fled,  confifts  not  more  in  the  chafiic- 
4 ters  than  in  the  expreffion,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing 
4 often  upon  words,  with, affecting-antithetical  allufions  ; that 
4 he  has  fpoited  the  copies  which  he  endeavoured  to  take  after 
4 nature  ; that  artifice  in  his  plays  is  wickednefs,  and  fitnpli- 
4 city,  brutilhnefs  ; that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raife  hides 

rather  than  laughter ; that  his  amours  have  more  impur- 
dence  than  gaiety  j and  that  he  has  not  fo  much  written  for 
,men  of  underftanding,  as  for  minds  blackened  yvith  envy 
arid  corrupted  with  debauchery,’ 

Inoppfition  to  this  judgment  Brurtroy  observes,  that  Plato, 
the  cotemporary  of  Ariftophanes,  introduces  him  in  his  piece 
called  ihe  Entertainment,  and  makes  him  fpeak  even  with  So- 
crates himfelf.  From  the  charge  of  mixing  the  tragic  and 
the  comic  ftile,  Ariftophanes  is  vindicated  by  the  learned  Je- 
fuit,  who  obferves,  that  the  Poet  4 having  remarked,  that 
4 his  trick  of  parody  was  always  well  received  by  a people 
4 who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  they  had  been  juft 
4 weeping,  he  is  eternally  ufing  the  fame  crafts  and  there  is 
4 fcarce  any  tragedy  or  ftriking  paflage  known  by  memory  by 
4 the  Athenians,  which  be  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by 
‘ throwing  over  it  a d refs  of  ridicule  and  burlefque,  which  is 
4 done  fometimes  by  changing  or  tranfpofing  the  words,  and 
4 fometimes  by  an  unexpected  application  of  the  whole  fen- 
4 tence,  Thefe  are  the  fhreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  ar- 
4 rays  the  comic  Mufe,  to  make  her  ftill  more  comic.  Cra- 
4 tinus  had  before  done  the  fame  thing  ; and  we  know  that 
4 he  made  a comedy  called  UlyJJes , to  burlefque  Homer  and  his 
4 OdyfTcy ; which  fhews,  that  the  Wits  and  the  Poets  are, 

‘ with 
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4 with  refpecl  to  on?  another,  rpuch  the  fame  at  all  times, 

* and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here,’ 

With  regard  to  the  obfeurity  of  Ariftophanes,  Brumoy  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  * ftile  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  perfectly 
4 Attic,  and  of  an  Atticifm  which  made  him  extremely  de- 
4 lightful  to  the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  tafte.  Plutarch,  per- 
4 haps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  chorufl'es,  of  which  the 
4 language  is  fometimes  elevated,  fo  me  times  burlefque,  al- 
4 ways  very  poetical,  and  therefore  in  appearance  not  fuit- 
4 able  to  comedy.  But  the  chorus,  which  had  been  borrow- 
4 ed  from  tragedy,  was  then  all  the  fafhion,  particularly  for 
4 pieces  of  fatire,  and  Ariftophanes  admitted  them  like  the 
4 other  Poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of  the  middle  comedy  ; 

,4  whereas  Menander  fupp relied  them,  not  fo  much  in  com- 
4 pliance  with  his  own  judgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  pub- 
4 lie  edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tragic  and 
4 comic,  that  will  place  Ariftophanes  below  Menander.’ 

Brumoy  cenfures  very  juftlv,  4 that  perpetual  farce  which 
4 goes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  like  the 
4 character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian  theatre.  What  kind 
4 of  perfonages  arc  clouds,  frogs,  wafps,  and  birds  ? Piu- 
'*  tarch,  ufed  to  a comic  ftage  of  a very'  different  appearance, 

4 muft  have  thought  them  ftrange  things;  and  yet  ftranger 
4 muft  they  appear  to  us,  who  have  a newer  kind  of  comedy, 
4 with  which  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted.  'I'his  is  what 
4 our  Poet  may  be  charged  with,  and  what  rpay  be  proved 
4 beyond  refutation.’ 

Father  Brumoy  launches  out  into  many  cutious  reflections 
upon  comedy ; he  dii’eufles  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  a po- 
em ? He  enquires  into  the  difficulties  of  writing  tragedy  and 
comedy  : to  make  the  former,  fays  he,  is  to  get  materials  to- 
gether (from  hiftory),  and  to  make  ufc  of  them  like  a fkilfiil 
Architect;  but  to  make  a comedy,  is  to  build,  like  CEfop, 
in  the  air.  The  purpofe  of  tragedy,  fays  he,  is  to  move  ; 
of  comedy,  to  divert ; but  to  move,  is  to  ftrike  thofe  firings 
of  the  heart  which  are  moft  natural,  terror  and  pity  ; to  di- 
vert, is  to  make  one  laugh  ; a thing  natural  enough,  but  more 
delicate.  He  concludes  with  a few  more  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  Greek  Drama;  namely,  that  4 comedies  were 
4 reprefented  by  public  authoritv,  three  or  four  times,  a year  ; 
4 towards  fpring,  at  the  Dionyfian  feftiva!  in  the  city  ; at  tlfe 
4 Panathenea,  or  feftival  of  Minerva,  every  five  years ; and 
4 at  that  of  the  Lenean  Bacchus,  about  the  end  of  autumn 
4 jn  the  country.  Befides  thefe  fcftivals,  it  is  alleged,  that 
• ' 4 thefe 
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* there  was  another  particularly  dedicated  to  Bacchus : this, 

‘ which  had  the  name  of  Antheriftia,  Was  fubdivided  into 
4 three,  die  fcaft  of  the  Tuns,  that  of  the  Goblet,  and  that 
4 of  the  Pots.  The  excommunication  of  Orcftes,  fay  An- 

* tiquaries,  gave  rife  to  the  feaft  ’ of  the  Goblet,  at  which 
4 theatrical  performances  were  always  exhibited.  Upon  thefe 
4 occafions,  the  tragic  and  comic  Poets  contended  for  the. 
4 prize : all  the  former  offered  four  dramas  a-piece,  except 
4 Sophocles,  who,  difliking  fo  laborious  an  exercifc,  never 

* would  prefent  more  than  one  at  a time,  in  this  dramatic 
4 competition. 

4 The  State  appointed  Commilhoners  to  afeertain  the  me- 
4 rit  of  each  performance,  before  they  were  reprefented  at 
4 the  feveral  feftivals.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Judges  had  each 

* piece  aCted  before  them,  when  the  people  had  leave  to  be 
4 prefent  ; but  then  the  decorations  were  neither  many,  nor 
4 magnificent.  After  this,  they  paffed  fentencc;  and  that 
4 piece  which  obtained  the  fuffrage  of  the  majority,  was  de- 
4 dared  victorious,  crowned  as  fuch,  and  performed  with  all 
4 imaginable  pomp,  at  the  expence  of  the  republic.  Thofe 
4 alfo  were  aCted  to  which  the  Commiflioners  aligned  the  fe- 
4 cond,  and  even  the  third,  rank  of  merit  j this  was  equit- 
4 able  ; the  beft  had  not  always  the  preference  given  them, 
4 for  in  what  country  have  not  parties,  ignorance,  incon- 
4 ftancy,  caprice,  and  prejudice,  exerted  their  baleful 
4 efFeCis  ?’ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  divided  their  Drama 
into  aCts ; at  lead  they  have  not  come  down  fo  to  us.  The 
Commentators  have  in  after-times  performed  that  for  then* 
with  fome  facility,  as  the  Poets  were  always  attentive  to  a 
juft  diftribution  of  their  works.  Brumoy  takes  notice  of  a 
law  at  Athens,  which  forbad  any  Poet,  not  thirty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  not  forty  years  of  age,  to  write  for  the 
ftage.  He  then  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  moft  of  the  pieces 
of  Ariftophanes  effentially  regard  the  Athenian  State,  its  il- 
luftrious  Citizens,  or  the  event  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  illuftrate  Ariftophanes,  he  annexes  a fkctch 
of  the  moft  remarkable  incidents  of  thofe  memorable  battles. 
To  purfue  him  through  this  part  of  his  book,  would  draw  us 
into  a review  of  theHiftory  of  Greece:  it  is,  indeed,  a nc- 
cefiary  commentary  upon  the  Greek  Poet,  but  wholly  foreign 
t®  our  purpofe,  which  was,  to  lay  before  the  Reader  an 
abridged  Hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  Dra- 
ma, that  the  Monthly  Review  might  afford  to  the  curious, 

whenever 
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■whenever  they  pleafe  to  confult  it,  as  faithful  and  ready  3n 
account  of  this  important  part  of  Literature,  as  can  be  met 
elfewhere  in  the  Englilh  language.  We  lhall,  in  our  next, 
examine  the  Parallel  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
Theatre,  which  will  conclude  this  article. 


Gleanings  of  Natural  Hi /lory.  Part  lid.  By  George  Ed- 

wards, Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London.  4to.  2I.  2 s.  Printed  for  the  Au- 
thor, at  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Warwick-lane- 

OF  the  firftpartof  this  mod  curious  and  ingenious  work, 
we  gave  fome  account  in  the  XVIIIth  volume  of  our 
Review,  page  236  ; to  render  which  as  compleat  and  fatif-^ 
factory  to  our  Readers  as  poflible,  we  were  at  the  extraordi- 
nary cxpence  of  copying  one  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  plates,  co- 
loured after  his  original  pattern.  To  that  account,  and  that 
fpeciinen,  we  now  refer  fuch  of  our  Readers  as  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  this  celebrated  Artift ; deeming 
it  fufficient  if  we  here  only  mention,  for  the  fatisfatftion  of 
thofe  who  have  purchafed  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  Gleanings, 
that  this  fecond  part  contains  an  equal  variety  of  uncommon 
animals,  birds,  lifhes,  infers,  &c.  finilhed  with  the  fame 
accuracy  of  colouring,  from  genuine  originals,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  necefl'arv  deferiptions,  as  ufual. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Edwards  gives  fome  account  of  his  af- 
fiduity  in  the  profecution  of  this  excellent  work  ; from  which 
we  lhall  extract  a few  particulars,  for  the  information  and  en- 
tertainment of  our  Readers. 

‘ I had  determined,’  fays  he,  ‘ when  my  Natural  Hiftory 
1 of  Birds  was  finiflicd,  not  to  have  publilhed  any  thing  far- 
* ther,  as  I advanced  in  years  and  infirmities;  but  when  I 
* found  that  the  favours  of  my  beft  friends  fupplied  me  with 
* many  new  and  very  curious  fubjedls,  and  that  they  were 
‘ all  follicitous  to  fee  the  figures  of  them  brought  to  light,  I 
* could  not  reafonably  withftand  their  importunity : on  which 
i account,  in  the  lpace  of  thefe  laft  nine  years,  I have  en- 
‘ graved  an  hundred  copper  -plates,  whereon  are  figured  near 
* two  hundred  different  fubjedls. — During  the  time  of  the 
‘ publication  of  my  Hiftory  of  Birds,  I had  the  honour  of 
‘ being  patronized  by  four  Gentlemen,  who  were,  perhaps, 
* the  greateft  promoters  of  learning,  fcience,  and  arts,  of 

‘ any 
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* any  in  the  prefcnt  age ; but,  alas ! inexorable  Death  has 

* deprived  me  of  them  all,  in  a very  fliort  time.  The  firft 
‘ of  thefe  was  the  late  moil  noble  Duke  of  Richmond  ; no- 
4 ble  in  his  lineage  and  defcent  from  the  royal  houfe  of  thefe 

* kingdoms,  but  ftill  more  noble  from  the  innate  magnifi— 

* cence,  .generolity,  and  goodnefs  of  his  foul.  Though  by 
< his  high  offices,  his  time  was  taken  up  by  the  important  af- 

* fairs  of  the  public,  yet  his  doors  were  always  open  to  men 
4 of  learning,  fcience,  and  ingenuity.’ 

The  fecond  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  illuftrious  Patrons,  was  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  ; who  employed  him  for  many  years  in  drawing 
miniature  figures  of  animals,  &c.  after  nature,  in  water-co- 
lours,— to  increafe  his  fine  colledtion  of  drawings  by  other; 
hands  ; which  drawings  are  now  placed  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
fieum,  for  the  affiftance  of  thofe  in  future  generations,  who 
may  be  curious  or  ftudious  in  natural  Hiftory.  The  follow- 
ing anecdotes  oT  this  great  man’s  private  life,  may  be  accept- 
able to  thofe  who  know,  that  it  is  from  fuch  fmall  inlets  only, 
that  we  can  rightly  difcern  .the  true  charafters  of  men  : as  the 
great  objedfs  of  Aftronomy  are  beft  feen  through  the  narrow 
tube  of  atelefcope. 

( f 

‘ Sir  Hans  Sloane,’  fays  our  Author,  ‘ in  the  decline  of 

* his  life,  left  London,  and  retired  to  his  manor-houfe  at 
‘ Chelfea,  where  he  refided  about  fourteen  years  before  he 
4 died.  After  his  retirement  to  Chelfea,  herequefted  it  as  a fa- 

* vour  to  him,  (though  I embraced  his  requeft  as  an  honour 
4 done  to  myfelf ) that  I would  vifit  him  every  week,  in  order 
4 to  divert  him,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  the  common  news 
4 of  the  town,  and  with  any  thing  particular  that  (hould  hap- 

* pen  amongft  his  acquaintance  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
4 other  ingenious  Gentlemen,  many  of  whom  I was  weekly 

* converfant  with  ; and  I feldom  miffed  drinking  cofted  with 

* him  on  a Saturday,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  retirement 

* at  Chelfea.  He  was  fo  infirm,  as  to  be  wholly  confined  to 

* his  houfe,  except  fometimes,  though  rarely,  taking  a little 

* air  in  his  garden,  in  a wheeled  chair : and  this  confinement 

* made  him  very  defirous  to  fee  any  of  his  old  acquaintance, 

4 to  amufe  him.  He  was  always  ftridlly  careful,  that  I fhould  t 
4 be  at  no  expcnce  in  my  journies  from  London  to  Chelfea  to 
4 wait  on  him,  knowing  that  I did  not  fuperabound  in  the 
4 gifts  of  Fortune:  he  would  calculate  what  the  expence  of 
4 coach-hire,  waterage,  or  any  other  little  charge  that  might 
4 attend  on  my  journies  backward  and  forward,  would  a - 
4 mount  to,  and  obliged  me  annually  to  acceptor  it,  though 
4 I would  willingly  have  declined  it. 

4 During 
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4 During  this  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  frequently  pe- 
4 tioned  for  charity,  by  fome  decayed  branches  of  eminent 

* families,  late  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  famous  for 

* their  learned  works,  &c.  which  petitions  he  always  confi- 
4 dered  with  attention ; and,  provided  they  were  not  found 

* fraudulent,  they  were  always  anfwered  by  his  charitable 

* donations : he  has  often  defired  that  I would  enquire  into 
4 the  merits  of  fuch  Petitioners ; and  if  found  fatisfa&ory, 

* he  commiflioned  me  to  convey  his  bounty  to  the  diftrefled. — 

4 The  laft  time  I faw  him,  I was  greatly  furprized  and 
4 cohcerned,  to  find  fo  good  a man  in  the  agonies  of  death : 
4 this  was  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1753,  at  four  in  the  af- 

* ternoon  : he  died  on  the  eleventh,  at  four  in  the  morning. 

* I continued  with  him  later  than  any  of  his  relations,  but 
4 was  obliged  to  retire,  his  laft  agonies  being  beyond  what  I 
4 could  bear  \ though  under  his  pain  and  weaknefs  of  body, 
4 he  feemed  to  retain  a great  iirmnefs  of  mind,  and  refigna- 
4 tion  to  the  will  of  God.’ 


The  third  Gentleman  to  whofe  memory  our  worthy  Au- 
thor pays  his  grateful  acknowlegements,  was  the  late  Doctor 
Mead  ; 4 whole  perfonal  fervice,  ample  fortune,  and,  indeed, 
4 every  thing  in  his  power,’  fays  Mr.  Edwards,  4 always 
4 contributed,  in  the  moll  extenfive  manner,  to  the  promo- 
4 tion  of  learning,  fcience,  arts,  mechanics,  and,  in  fhort, 
4 every  thing  that  tended  to  the  public  benefit  and  honour  of 
4 his  country,  or  was  of  ufe  to  particular  members  of  the 
4 community  he  lived  in : in  ftiort,  his  generofity  was  fo 
4 diffufive,  that  he  may  be  juftly  deemed  a Benefactor  to  the 
4 whole  community ; whilft,  inftead  of  hoarding  up  that  great 
4 wealth  his  practice  gained,  to  rail'e  a vaft  eftate,  as  he  might 
4 eafily  have  done,  his  public  fpirit  was  unconfined,  and  he 
4 was  contented  to  leave  behind  him  a moderate  fortune  only. 
4 The  worthy  Dr.  Alkew,  from  a laudable  veneration  for  the 
4 memory  and  public  character  of  fo  great  a Patron  of  learn- 
4 ing,  & c.  has  caufed  a fine  marble  bull  of  him  to  be  made 
4 by  one  of  the  moll  eminent  Sculptors  of  the  prefent  age, 
4 which  is  placed  in  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London. 
4 And,  on  this  occafion,  I cannot  help  informing  fucceeding 
4 generations,  that  they  may  fee  the  real  features  of  Doctor 
4 Mead  in  this  faid  buft ; for  I,  who  was  as  well  acquainted 
4 with  Dr.  Mead’s  face  as  any  one  living,  do  pronounce  this 
4 buft  of  him  to  be  fo  like,  that,  as  often  as  I fee  it,  my  mind 
4 is  filled  with  the  ftrongeft  idea  of  the  original.’—— 
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Martin  Folkes,  Elq;  was  the  fourth  Gentleman  here  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  his  particular  Friend  and  Patron. 
He  had  made  the  grand  Tour  of  Europe,  not  in  the  younger 
part  of  life,  but  after  his  marriage.  He  travelled  with  part 
of  his  family  and  fervants,  at  a proper  age  to  make  juft  ob- 
fervations,  and  gather  all  the  commendable  parts  of  the  learn- 
ing, cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
paired,  in  order  to  refine  ancEpolifh  thofe  of  his  own.  He 
travelled,  not  in  hade,  as  is  the  general  cuftom,  but  pro- 
ceeded flowly,  and  fpent  what  time  was  neCL’flary  to  inform 
himfelf  of  all  that  was  worth  notice : and,  indeed,  he  feemed 
to  have  attained  to  univerfal  knowlege ; ‘ for,  in  the  many 
‘ opportunities  I have  had  of  being  in  his  company,  almoft 
‘ every  part  of  fcience  has  happened  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  dif- 
‘ courfe,  all  of  which  he  handled  as  an  adept  in  each.  He 

* was  a man  of  great  politenefs  in  his  manners,  free  from  all 
‘ pedantry  and  pride,  and,  in  every  refpedfc,  the  fine  Gen- 

* tleman. 

* The  lofs  of  four  Patrons,’  continues  he,  * fo  truly  no- 

* ble,  and  every  way  fo  highly  accompliflied,  in  the  fmali 

* fpace  of  three  or  four  years,  was  an  event  that  greatly  hum- 

* bled  me  : I imagined,  that  after  fo  great  a lofs  to  arts  and 
c fciences  in  general,  and  to  myfelf  in  particular,  all  endea- 

* vours  to  excel  in  any  branch  of  knowlege,  would  be  fruit- 

* lefs,  and  of  little  avail  to  its  Author,  for  want  of  ftiining 
‘ Patterns  to  infpire  the  rifing  generation ; and  I thought  of 
‘ difeontinuing  any  farther  progrefs  in  Natural  Hiftory;  but 
1 I find  that  the  national  fpirit  for  the  promotion  of  learning 

* and  arts,  in  the  eftablilhment  of  that  immenfe  fund  of  lei- 
‘ ence,  the  Britilh  Mufxum,  has,  in  fome  meafure,  revived 

* the  paffion  for  learning  and  ufeful  knowlege,  even  in  thefe 

* depraved  times  of  pleafure,  fenfuality,  and  diflipation  j 

* and,  I hope,  thefe  feeds,  fown  by  public  authority,  will 
‘ take  root,  fpring  up,  and  yield  a plentiful  harveft.’ 

We  doubt  not  but  the  foregoing  anecdotes  will  agreeably 
amufe  the  curious  Reader;  who  will  allb  be  pleafed  with 
the  variety  of  mifccllaneous  obfervations  fcattered  through 
the  remainder  of  our  fenfible  Author’s  long  Preface  to  the 
prefent  volume : but  for  thefe  we  mult  refer  to  the  work 
itfelf. 


Rev.  Oil.  1760.  Y 
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Twelve  Difcourfes  upon  the  Lmv  end  the  Gofpel.  Treachccl  ci 
St.  Dun/lan’s  Church  in  the  Wcjl , London.  By  W.  Ro- 
niaine,  M.  A.  Leifturer  of  the  faid  Church.  8vo.  3 s. 
9 d.  fewed.  Withers,  &c. 

IN  the  preface  to  thefe  difcourfes,  Mr.  Rontaine  tells  us, 
that  ot  the  many  miftakes  about  religious  matters,  none 
are  more  dcftructive  than  thofc,  which  concern  the  law  and 
the  gofpel.  The  generality  of  people,  he  fays,  confound 
them,  and  put  one  in  the  place  of  the  other.  Some  fuppofe 
they  are  to  be  accepted  of  God  for  their  works,  and  that 
they  can  be  juftified  by  the  law  in  the  fight  of  God.  Ci- 
thers make  the  keeping  of  the  law  the  condition  of  their 
receiving  the  bleffings  of  the  gofpel,  as  if  thefe  were  to  be 
the  purchafe  and  reward  of  their  partial  obedience.  Some 
are  perfuaded  they  ir.uft  do  all  they  can,  and  keep  the  law 
with  all  their  might,  and  wherein  they  come  fhort  of  the 
perfect  demands  of  the  law,  Chrift  will  out  of  his  merits 
atone  for  their  failings.  And  others  again  think  that  Chrift 
has  abated  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  that  the  gofpel  is 
nothing  more  than  a new  law-difpenfation,  in  which  the 
Lord  has  been  pleafed  to  declare  that  he  will  accept  of  fin- 
cere  obedience  inftead  of  perfect.  Thefe  and  many  more 
fuch  like  miftakes,  we  are  told,  prevail  in  cur  times,  and 
they  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  tending  to  the  utter  ruin 
both  of  body  and  loul. 

Now  Mr.  Romaine,  in  thefe  difcourfes,  endeavours  to 
diftinguifh,  and  precifely  to  fettle  the  difference  between  the 
law  and  the  gofpel.  The  leading  principles,  upon  which  he 
proceeds,  are  thefe  : — the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things  has 
an  unalienable  right  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  his 
creatures ; — the  law  of  the  Lord  is  unalterable ; his  infinite  wif- 
dornand  power  ftand  engaged  to  maintain  its  dignity,  that  it  may 
be  always  an  holy,  juft  and  good  law,  which  he  will  not'break 

or  alter; the  moral  law,  which  Gcd  revealed  to  Adam  in 

paradife,  required  of  him  perfed}  uninterrupted  obedience,  and 
this  law  is  unalterable,  and  being  unalterable,  all  the  dc- 
feendents  of  Adam  are  bound  to  keep  it,  for  they  are  all  un- 
der the  law,  as  God’s  creatures ; — all  mankind  have  finned, 
and  broken  the  moral  law,  which  has  made  no  provifion  for 
the  pardon  of  the  leaft  tranfgrefsicn,  but  requires  perfect  un- 
finning obedience  in  thought,  word,  and  deed:  this  is  its 
juft  -demand,  and  in  cafe  of  the  leaft  failing,  it  immediately 
paffes  fentence  and  condemns  : it  will  not  accept  of  forrow 

or 
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or  tears,  of  repentance  or  amendment,  as  any  fatisfa£fion ; 
but  its  language  is,  do  this,  or  thou  jhalt  die ; — it  will  not 
accept  of  fincere  obedience,  but  will  have  abfolutely  perfect 
obedience  ; — there  is  not  one  word  in  it  about  fincerky,  as  if 
a man  might  be  pardoned,  who  kept  the  law  fineerely,  al- 
though imperfectly. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  all  men  being  Tinners,  they  can- 
not be  faved  by  the  moral  law,  which  can  neither  altogether, 
nor  in  part,  juftify  them,  but  fhuts  them  up  under  guilt,  anl 
leaves  them  without  remedy  and  without  hope.  As  foon  as 
man  was  fallen  into  this  ftate,  we  are  told,  that  it  pleafed 
God  to  reveal  that  rich  plan  of  grace  and  mercy,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  gofpel,  and  of  which  Mr.  Romaine,  in  his  pre- 
face, gives  a fhort  (ketch. 

The  gofpel,  he  fays,  is  falvation  from  the  law,  bringing 
glad  tidings  for  poor  convinced  finners,  difcovering  to  them 
how  their  fins  may  be  pardoned,  and  they  redeemed  from  the 
curies  of  the  broken  law.  It  reveals  to  f'nem  what  Chrift 
has  done  and  fuffered  to  fatisfy  the  law,  and  how  he  endured 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  it,  dying  the  death,  to  which  the 
law  had  fentenced  them. — The  gofpel  offers  to  fave  the  con- 
vinced finner  from  guilt  and  punilhment,  by  giving  him  f;ee- 
ly  as  perfect  a righteoufnefs  as  the  law  demands ; inviting  hint 
to  receive  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift,  againft  which  the  ut* 
moft  rigour  of  the  law  can  make  no  objection  ; bccaufe  it  is 
the  righteoufnefs  of  God,  a divine,  infinite,  and  abfolutely 
perfect  righteoufnefs.  When  this  righteoufneis  is  imputed 
to  the  finner,  he  is  pardoned,  the  law  ceafcs  to  accufe,  con- 
fidence no  longer  condemns,  he  has  peace  with  God,  and 
the  love  of  God  reigns  in  his  heart.  In  order  to  receive  this 
righteoufnefs  the  gofpel  requires  no  previous  qualification. 
The  finner  is  not  regarded  as  fit  and  meet  to  receive  Chrift’s 
righteoufnefs  by  any  thing  he  himfclf  can  do.  Chrift  freely 
wrought  it  out,  and  he  (rcely  gi.es  it.  The  works  of  the 
law  have  no  merit  to  purchaie  it:  for  it  ii  written,  ive  are 

jujlified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  ihat  is  in 
Chrijl  jefus.  if  it  be  a (iced,  how  Chrift’s  righteoufnefs  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  finner  made  righteous  by  it  at  God’s  bar; 
the  anfwtr  is,  by  faith,  and  not  by  wo;ks. 

Wi.h  rcfpctfl  to  the  finner’s  acceptance  and  juftification  be- 
bore  God,  the  law  and  the  gofpel,  Mr.  Romaine  fays,  ought 
to  he  diftinguiflied  in  the  following,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
fpetfrs.  According  to  the  law,  falvation  is  by  works,  accor- 
ding to  tiie  gofpel  it  is  by  grace  j the  law  fays,  do  this,  but 
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t'nc  gofpel  fays,  believe  this,  and  thou  {halt  be  fared  ; the  lavr 
threatens  to  punifh  the  {inner  for  the  ftrf:  offence,  but  the 
gospel  offers  him  pardon  for  many  offences ; the  law  leaves 
him  under  guilt  and  condemnation,  the  gofpfcl  invites  him  to 
receive  pardon  and  falvation  ; the  law  Sentences  him  to  death, 
the  gofpel  offers  him  juHihcation  to  life  ; by  the  law  he  is  a 
guilty  {inner,  by  the  gofpel  he  may  be  made  a glorious  faint ; 
if  he  die  under  the  guilt  of  the  broken  law,  hell  will  be  his 
everlafting  portion  ; if  he  die  a partaker  of  the  grace  of  the 
gofpel,  heaven  will  be  his  eternal  inheritance. 

But  if  the  law  and  the  gofpel  are  diftir.il  in  thefe  and  fe- 
veral  other  refpects,  l'ome  perfor.s  may  think  the  law  is  total- 
ly repealed  by  the  gofpel  : for  they  cannot  fee  to  what  pur- 
pofe  it  ferves,  unlefs  it  be  to  jultify  a firmer. — The  law  is 
unalterable;  it  cannot  change  anv  more  than  God  can 
change ; it  Hands  in  full  force  to  this  dav,  and  is  Hill  the 
revelation  of  God’s  moH  holy  mind  and  will,  concerning  the 
obedience  which  he  requires  of  his  creatures.  And  if  they 
tiiiobey,  the  law  immediately  pafles  fentence  and  condemns 
them  to  death.  While  they  continue  carelcfs  and  fecure  in 
fin,  theyconfider  not  the  law  as  the  miniftration  of  death  and 
condemnation ; and  none  of  them  fee  it  in  this  light,  until 
the  holy  Spirit  awaken  them.  It  is  by  his  preaching  of  the 
law  to  their  confciences,  that  they  are  alarmed  with  fearful 
apprehenfions  of  their  guilt,  and  of  their  danger.  He  brings 
them  to  fee  the  exceeding  fmfulnefs  of  finning  againH  the  ho- 
ly, juH  and  good  law  of  God,  and  convinces  them  that  the 
broken  law  can  never  make  them  legally  righteous.  This 
puts  them  upon  feeking  fuch  a righteoufnefs  as  the  law  re- 
quires, and  difpofesthem  to  receive  gladlvthc  ric  hteoufnefs  of 
the  Lord  ChriH ; for  he  is  now  the  end  of  the  law  for  righte- 
oufnefs to  every  one  that  beiieveth. 

Thus  the  holy  Spirit  convinces  finners,  that  the  law  is  no1 
repealed  by  the  gofpel,  and  when  he  gives  them  the  righte- 
oufnefs which  is  of  God  by  faith,  and  drey  have  juflification 
to  life  freely  by  grace,  they  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man,  and  keep  it  in  their  outward  life  and  con- 
vention. It  is  the  rule  of  their  holy  walking.  T hey  are 
free  from  the  law  as  to  its  condemning,  killing  power,  but  they 
are  under  the  law  to  ChriH.  They  know  that  if  the  law  had 
not  been  unalterable,  and  of  indifpeniable  obligation,  ChriH 
had  lived  and  died  in  vain.  And  he  did  not  come  to  give 
his  people  liberty  to  break  the  unalterable  law  ; that  would  be 
a contradiction  in  terms.  But  he  came  to  ellabiiui  the  law, 
be  reftoring  it  to  its  honour  and  dignity,  by  his  obedience  to 
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its  precepts,  and  by  his  fuffering  its  pains  and  penalties,  and 
then  by  making  it  honourable  in  the  conl'eflion  of  convinced 
dinners,  and  in  the  lives  of  his  redeemed  people. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  points  treated  of  in  the  dif- 
courfes  now  before  us ; as  to  the  merit  of  which  we  (hall 
only  fay,  that  they  contain  little  that  can  recommend  them 
to  the  perufal  of  rational  inquirers  after  truth,  neither 
juft  notions  of  God,  nor  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  but  a great 
deal  of  unintelligible  jargon,  which,  how  agreeable  foever 
to  Mr.  Roinaine’s  implicit  admirers,  will  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  every  fober  and  judicious  Chriftian. 

Such  of  our  Readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Romaine’s 
character  as  a writer,  may  form  fome  judgment  of  him  from 
the  following  Ihort  fpecimen,  taken  from  his  fermon  on  the 
right  knowledge  of  God.  In  difeourfmg  upon  thefe  words — 
And  one  of  the  Scribes  came , lAc.  Mark  xii.  28,  29,  30,  31, 
he  fays — ‘ How  weak  and  groundlefs  are  the  boaftings  of  our 

* modern  unbelievers,  who  pretend  to  difeover  what  God 
‘ is  by  the  mere  dint  of  reafon  ? What  have  cur  Arians  and 

* Deifts  dilcovered  of  him  ? Do  they  know  more  of  God 

‘ than  the.philofophers  of  old  did  ? No.  They  have  indeed 
‘ greater  helps,  but  by  reje&ing  them  their  pride  is  greater, 
‘ and  their  ignorance  appears  more  manifeft : for  they  have 

* left  revelation,  and  have  invented  to  themfelves  as  empty 
‘ an  idol,  as  any  heathen  philofopher  ever  worfhipped. 

* they  rejedt  the  Godhead  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  holy  Spirit ; 
‘ and  have  imagined  to  themfelves  a God  exifting  in  one 
‘ perfon,  infinitely  extended,  filling  infinite  fpace,  with  many 
‘ other  fuch-iike  chimerical  attributes.  And  this  idol,  this 
‘ nothing  in  the  world,  is  become  the  falhionable  divinity  of 
‘ our  times  ; but  its  wor drippers  are  all  traitors.  Every  adt 

* of  worfhip  paid  to  this  idol  is  high  treafon  ; for  by  fuch 
‘ adls  men  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  true  God,  and 
‘ pay  it  to  what  has  no  more  divinity  than  ftocks  and  ftones. — 

‘ The  perfonality  in  Jehovah  is  deferibed  in  the  text  by  the 
‘ word  Alehim,  which  is  in  the  plural  number,  and  acknow- 
‘ ledged  to  be  fo  by  the  Jews  as  well  as  Chriftians,  and  if 
‘ they  had  not  owned  it,  yet  the  fenfe  of  the  pafiage  would 

* lead  us  to  feek  for  a plural  interpretation  ; becaufe  there 
‘ was  no  need  of  a revelation  to  teach  us,  that  Jehovah  our 
‘ one  Alehim  is  one  Jehovah,  which  is  no  more  than  that  one 
‘ is  one.  But  the  word  Alehim  being  plural,  the  Father,  Soil, 

* and  holy  Spirit  being  Alehim , it  was  necefiary  to  reveal  to  us 
‘ the  unity  of  the  eflence,  and  to  teach  us  that  thefe  three 
‘ perfons  were  one  Jehovah,  and  therefore  being  of  the  felf- 
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‘ exiftent  offence,  none  is  before  or  after  other,  none  is  great- 

* er  or  lefs  than  another,  but  the  whole  three  perfons  are 
‘ co-eternal  together  and  co-equal.— Each  of  the  perfons  is 
‘ called  Alehim.  The  Father  is  lb  called,  i Chrort.  xxix.  io. 

‘ The  Son  is  Alehin,  IJ'aiah  xlv.  2i.  The  holy  Spirit  is  Ale- 

* kirn,  Extdui  xxxi.  3.  Thefe  Scriptures  confirm  the  dodlrinc 
‘ of  the  (text,  namely,  that  Jehovah  is  one,  and  that  in  the 
‘ unity  of  Jehovah  there  are  three  Alchim , which  word  does 

* not  fia;nify  their  manner  of  exigence.  Jehovah  denotes 

* that,  but  it  is  a relative  word  deferiptive  of  the  gracious  of- 
‘ fices  of  the  eternal  three  in  the  ceconomy  of  man’s  re- 
‘ demption.  And  neither  the  perfonality  exprefled  by  its 
‘ being  plural,  nor  its  meaning  are  retained  by  our  tranfla- 

* tors  in  the  fmgular  word  GW.  God  is  no  more  the  fenfe 
‘ of  Alehim , than  Goodncfs  is.  And  if  the  tranflators  could 

* not  find  a proper  word  in  our  language,  they  fhould  have 
1 given  a definition  of  it  in  the  firft  place  they  met  with  it 
‘ in  the  Bible,  and  then  have  retained  the  Hebrav  name  ever 
‘ afterwards.  By  their  neglect  our  people  are  kept  in  igno- 

* ranee  of  this  gracious  name,  under  which  Jehovah  would  have 
£ himfelf  to  die  known.  It  belongs  to  the  covenant  of  grace, 

‘ and  is  deferiptive  of  the  acts  and  offices  qf  the  eternal  three 

* in  the  glorious  plan  of  man’s  falvation,  and  it  fignifies  the 
« binding  act  of  the  covenant,  the  obligation  entered  into 
‘ upon  oath  to  fulfill  it.  This  is  the  fenfe  of  A/eh,  the  root 

* from  whence  Alehim  is  derived,  and  there  is  no  other  root 
‘ from  whence  it  can  be  derived  without  offering  great  vio- 

* lence  to  the  effabliflied  rules  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. — The 
‘ Father  undertook  to  demand  full  fatisfadtion  for  fin,  there- 
‘ fore  he  is  called  a jealous  God  and  a confuming  fire.  Chrifl 
‘ undertook  to  pay  this  fatisfadtion,  and  is  therefore  called 

* God  the  Saviour  ; and  the  holy  Spirit  covenanted  to  apply 
‘ and  to  render  effectual  the  merit  of  Chrift’s  fatisfadtion  to 

* believers,  and  therefore  his  conftant  name  is  Spirit,  which 

* word  fignifies  the  air  that  we  breathe,  on  which  our  animal 
‘ life  depends,  as  our  fpiritual  life  does  on  his  infpiration. 

* Now  fince  the  divine  Perfons  have  entered  into  a covenant, 

‘ and  do  fuftain  thofe  diftir.dt  offices  in  it,  and  fince  our  fal- 

* vation  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  thefe  truths,  was  it 
‘ not  an  act  of  infinite  love  and  condefcenlion  for  the  divine 

* Perfons  in  Jehovah  to  take  the  gracious  name  of  Alehim, 

* and  to  reveal  themfelves  to,  us,  as  perfons  bound  by  the 

* obligation  of  an  oath  to  carry  the  covenant  of  grace  into 

* execution,’ 
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Principles  of  Pravfaiion.  Written  originally  in  French,  by 
M.  Batteux,  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Navarre  at  Paris.  8vo.  is.  Edinburgh,  printed  by 
Donaldfon.  Sold  By  Richardson  in  London. 

XT  is  obfervable,  in  molt  arts  and  fciences,  that  they,  who 
arc  the  meft  accurately  (killed  in  the  principles,  do  not  al- 
ways excel  in  the  practice.  Inmufic,  the  beft  Compofcrs  are 
feldom  the  beft  Players  : fo,  in  language,  the  beft  Gramma- 
rians, are  not  always  the  belt  Writers,  iii  tru:h,  ftiie  may  be 
improved,  but  cannot  be  acquired,  by  rule.  There  is  a Ge- 
nius in  ftiie  j and  Genius  conforms  itfelf  to  rules,  without 
knowing  them : or,  if  we  may  hazard  a bolder  exprdlion, 
Genius  makes  rules.  Learning  collcifts  them. 

Every  Writer  derives  from  Nature,  a mode  of  exprefiion 
peculiar  to  himfelf;  and  perhaps  the  natural  difpofition  and 
caft  of  every  man’s  mind,  may  be, as  truly  collected  from  his 
ftiie,  as  from  his  countenance.  The  man  of  depth  and  foli- 
dity,  will  be  known  by  the  energy  and  pcrfpicuity  of  his  ftiie : 
that  of  the  arrogant  and  fttpciftcial  Dogmatift,  will  be  lax  / 
and  embarrafled  : and  the  periods  of  the  man  of  gaiety,  who 
has  cultivated  the  Belles  Lettres , will  be  free  and  elegant. 

Thefe  obfervations  might  be  extended  and  illuftrated  by  a 
variety  of  examples,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  fuch  a 
fcope  of  amplification.  It  is  luificicnt,  that  we  barely  fuggeft 
ideas,  which  the  Reader’s  own  refleflion  will  improve.  The 
ingenious  treatife,  however,  under  conftderation,  will  afford 
fome  degree  of  proof,  that  it  is  much  ealicr  to  preferibe  rules, 
than  to  write  to  them. 

The  very  learned  Author  appears  to  have  a moft  accurate 
knowlcge  of  the  ancient,  and  the  chief  of  the  modern,  lan- 
guages. His  obfervations  arc,  in  general,  new,  juft,  and 
itriking  : and  conveyed  with  great  analytical  method  and  per- 
fpicuity.  In  order  to  inveftigatc  the  caufes  of  what  is  called 
a Gallicifm , a Latinifm , &c.  he  takes  a view  cf  the  different 
ftrudurc  of  the  two  languages,  and  forms  his  enquiry  under 
the  three  following  heads. 

Firft,  he  examines,  whence  arifes  the  fuperiority  of  the  La- 
tin language  over  theFrench,  in  energy  and  fervency  of  ftiie. 

2.  What  are  the  means  by  which  we  may  come  near  the  man- 
ner of  the  Latins.  3.  From  thefe  he  deduces  rules,  which 
feem  neceffary  to  be  followed  in  the  tranflatlcn  cf  Latin  Ae- 
thers. 
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Under  the  firft  head,  he  treats  of  the  Latin  arrangement, 
and  refutes  the  opinion,  that  it  is  lefs  conformable  to  the  or- 
der of  Nature  than  the  French.  For  this  purpofe,  he  exa- 
mines what  that  natural  order  is,  and  what  are  its  methods  of 
proceeding.  He  obferves  firft,  that  expreffions  are  to  thoughts, 
what  thoughts  are  to  things.  That  thought  is  an  interior 
image,  and  expreflion  an  exterior  one. — That  the  perfection 
of  every  image,  confifts  in  its  refemblance  to  that  which  it 
reprefents ; and  that  this  refemblance,  when  it  is  perfect, 
fhould  exhibit  not  only  the  things,  but  the  order  in  which 
the\  are  found.  He  then  confiders  what  is  the  arrangement 
of  things  in  nature. 

It  is  a received  maxim,  he  obferves,  among  all  Philofophers, 
that  the  object  moves  the  power,  and  that  the  foul  cannot  be 
inclined  to  any  thing,  without  having  known  it  before  : and 
, dees  not  common  leufe  alone  tell  us,  that  the  ftrlng  of  the 
inftrument,  muft  be  ftruck  before  it  returns  the  found  ? The 
obieCt  then,  towards  which  it  is  meant  to  incline  us,  by  the 
dilcourfe,  muft  be  prefented  to  us  before  any  thing  elfc ; fince 
it  is  that  which  is  to  perfuade  us,  and  produce  our  confent. 

This  he  exemplifies  by  the  order  of  our  expreffions,  when 
we  ('peak  by  geftures.  L am  at  table,  favs  he ; I want  to  afk 
for  fome  bread.  After  having  rendered  attentive  to  my  ex- 
preffion  the  perfon  who  can  give  it  me,  {hall  I begin  by  point- 
ing at  myfelf  ? Shall  I not  rather  point  out  to  him  the  object, 
in  order  afterwards,  by  bringing  back  my  gefture  to  myfelf, 
to  indicate  to  him  the  action  which  I deftre  of  him  ? I {hall' 
fay  then,  in  the  language  of  gefture,  Pnncm  praobc  mihi ; and 
not  Donne%moi  du  pain , Give  me  fome  bread. 

He  proceeds  to  obferve, — that  to  make  the  hearer  confent 
to  what  we  are  faying  to  him,  importance  ought  to  regulate 
the  ftation  of  the  objedts,  and  confequcntly  give  the  firft  place 
to  the  words  which  contain  the  moft  interefting  objedt. 

The  moft  important  objedl,  he  continues,  in  an  oratorical 
propofition,  is  either  the  fubjedt,  or  the  verb,  which  fignifies 
the  adtion ; or  finally,  the  attribute  on  which  the  objedt  of 
the  action  depends.  Thus  the  verb,  the  adverb,  the  fubjedt, 
the  attribute,  the  regimen  of  the  attribute,  will  have  by  turns 
the  firft  place  in  the  propofition,  according  to  their  degree  of 
importance,  with  relation  to  the  defign  of  the  fpeaker.  He 
then  exhibits  various  proofs,  from  which  we  {hall  felect  a few, 
to  {hew,  that  in  thefe  inftanccs,  the  Latin  language,  follows 
the  order  of  nature. 

If 
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If  the  fubjech,  he  obferves,  was  the  chief  point,  it  would 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  fentence.  When  Scevola  wants  to 
inform  Porlenna  that  he  is  a Roman,  he  fays,  Roman  us  fum 
civis , ‘ I am  a Roman.’  Liv.  When  Gavius,  from  his  high 
' crofs,  cries  out,  ‘ I am  a Citizen,’  he  fays,  Civis  Romaims 
fum.  Cic.  Why  this  difference  of  cordt ruction  of  thefama 
three  words  ? The  reafon  of  it  is  perceptible  in  the  principle 
in  queition.  The  quality  of  a Roman  was,  in  the  one,  the 
principal  object ; in  the  other,  it  was  that  of  a Citizen. 

2.  If  the  principal  object  is  the  action  itfelf  which  is  do- 
ing, or  done,  the  verb  which  exprefles  it  fhews  itfelf  fir  ft. 
— Fuifti  apud Leccam.  Diffrlbuifti  partes  Italia.  Statuiffi  quo 
quemque  profieifei  placerct.  Delegifti  quos  Roma  relinqyeres , 
quos  tecum  educeres.  Defcripufti  partes  urbis  ad  incendia.  Con- 
fir  mafti  ip  fum  jam  ejfe  exiturum.  Dixifti  paululum,  ts'e.  Cic. 
Ibant  oblcuri  Jo!a  fub  nodie.  Vir. 

3.  If  the  chief  attention  is  due  to  the  objeiSt  of  thea£tion, 
as  happens  almoft  continually,  then  the  regimen  is  before  the 
verb. 

ExtinftumNymphre  crudeli  funere  Daphnim 

Flebant.  Vir.  Coelum  non  animum  mutant , qui  trails 
mare  cicrrunt.  Hor.  Tantam  Manfuetudinem,  tarn  inuli- 
tatam  clementram,  nullo  modo  praterire  poftiim.  Cic. 

4.  If  we  treat  of  the  manner  of  the  action,  the  adverb,  or 
circumftance,  that  comes  in  place  of  it,  will  appear  in  front. 

Ruina  reftringuam  incendium  meum',  Sal. Si  quantum 

in  agroLocifque  defertis  audacia  pofeft,  tantum  in  foro.  Cic. 
— Ne  Cupidc  anas.  Cato.— -Non  bene  eonveniunt,  nec  in 
una  fede  morantur,  Majeftas  et  Amor.  Ovid.  — Tandem 
aliquando,  Quirites,  Calinam,  &c.  ClC. 

Why  this  arrangement  ? It  is  becaufe  in  modal  propofi- 
tions,  it  is  the  mode  or  manner  which  is  the  objedt  of  the 
ipeaker.  Nay  more,  of  two  nouns  found  together,  it  is  the 
moft  interefting  that  prefents  itfelf  the  firft.  Diuturni  jileniii , 
neque  turpis  mors  ford  viro  accidere  poteft,  nec  immatura 
Coilfulari,  nec  mifera  lapienti. 

If  an  oppofition  be  the  matter  in  hand1,  we  will  fay  Litora 
litoribus ; Anna  armis  ; Rujiicus  Urbanurn ; Muran  Mus ; 
Veterem  Vetus ; Hofpes  Amicitm.  Our  Author  then  proceeds  to 
apply  the  fame  principles  to  longer  callages,  which  we  there- 
fore omit.  And  he  concludes  this  head  with  obferving,  that 
what  perplexes  this  regular  arrangement,  is  number  and  har- 
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inony.  It  is  for  them,  he  adds,  that  the  I.atin  Authors  dif- 
compofc  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas,  and  confequently  of 
the  exprefiions. 

Having  fhewn  it  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  the  Latins 
followed  the  natural  order,  he  proceeds  to  prove,  that  there 
is  the  fame  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  inverted  in  the 
French  arrangement : and  he  goes  on  to  enquire  into  the 
caufes  of  luch  inverfton. 

The  Latins,  heobferves,  had  cafes  properly  fo  called  ; and 
as  they  were  not  afraid  of  taking  the  principle  of  the  adtion 
for  the  object,  if  it  happened  that  the  objcCt  was  placed  before 
the  principle,  they  followed  the  oratorical  order,  without  dread 
of  ambiguous  or  contrary  meanings.  Thus  in  this  phrafe, 
Patrem  amat  ft Hus,  they  were  not  afraid  that  the  Father,  who 
is  the  objeft,  Ihoukl  be  taken  for  the  principle ; or  that  the 
Son,  who  is  the  principle,  fhould  be  taken  for  the  object. 
Their  termination  gives  them  a fixed  quality,  and  a certain 
meaning,  without  owing  any  thing  to  the  place  they  poflefs. 
It  is  not  the  fame,  he  adds,  in  French  or  in  Engliih,  in  this 
phrafe,  Lc  fils  aime  le  pere,  ‘ The  fon  loves  tire  father.’ 
The  father  and  the  fon  are  governing  or  governed,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  which  they  poflefs ; and  if  they  be  placed 
the  fame  way  as  in  the  Latin,  they  will  have  a quite  contrary 
meaning ; 

Patrem  amat  filius. 

Le  pere  aime  le  fils. 

The  father  loves  the  fon. 

So  that,  he  concludes,  it  is  to  their  refpcCIive  pofition  that 
they  owe  the  quality  of  an  objcCt,  or  of  a principle. 

Another  reafon,  he  continues,  is,  that  in  French,  and  in 
Englifh,  we  have  a multitude  of  auxiliaries,  vvhofe  place  is 
not  eafy  to  regulate,  and  which  might  occaAon  us  interrup- 
tions in  certain  cafes:  and  to  thefe  two  p:incipal  caufes,  he 
attributes  the  irregularity  of  thefe  languages. 

In  purfuing  the  comparifon  between  the  two  languages,  our 
Author  makes  Lome  very  curious  obfervations  on  the  feveral 
parts  of  fpeech,  which  are  too  diffufive  to  come  within  the 
compafs  of  an  abftract. 

2.  He  takes  notice,  that  in  a Ample  propofltion,  that  is  to  fay, 
where  the  relation  is  Ample,  there  is  only  the  principle,  the 
term,  and  the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
principle  is  called  a fubjeft,  the  term  an  attribute , the  con- 
nexion a verb : Dieu  ejl  bon,  ‘ God  is  good.’  In  a propoft- 

tion 
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tion  expreffing  an  a£live  relation,  there  is,  bcfules,  an  objc£t : 
Le  pere  a. me  le  fils , ‘ The  father  loves  the  fon.’ 

3.  That,  in  general,  all  adjedtives  Ihould  be  placed  before 
their  fubftantives,  and  all  adverbs  bei'ide  their  verbs  ; and  that 
the  verbs,  and  what  depends  upon  them,  fhould,  ufually,  be 
iituated  between  the  fubjedt  and  the  objedt,  or  the  object  and 
the  fubjedt,  according  to  the  order  intended  to  be  followed, 
metaphyfical  or  oratorical,  fuppofing  that  the  underftanding 
and  affedlions  have  each  their  form  of  proceeding,  and  method 
of  arrangement. 

We  are  very  far,  however,  from  fuppofing,  that  a differ- 
ent arrangement  is  necefl'ary  to  move  the  pailions,  and  to  con- 
vince the  underltanding  ; what  Icniibjly  touches  the  one,  will 
be  perfpicuous  to  the  other : for  it  is  impeilibie  to  be  affedled 
by  a fentiment  which  we  do  not  comprehend. 

4.  Our  Author  oblervcs,  that  the  French  language  having 
an  effential  difference  from  the  Latin  in  its  coni1  ructions,  and' 
none  in  the  nature,  either  of  its  conjunctions,  or  qf  its  pro- 
portions, or  of  its  adverbs,  but  only  in  the  verbs  and  names ; 
it  can  only  be  in  thefe  two  parts  of  fpeech  that  the  reafon  of 
that  difference  is  found. 

He  proceeds  to  faew  the  difference  ariffng  from  the  Latin 
cafes , which  tire  French  and  Englifli  want ; as  iikewife  from 
the  Latin  verbs,  which  incorporate  into  one  fingle  word,  not 
only  the  action,  but  alfo  the  perfon,  the  number,  the  time, 
the  manner  ; whereas  the  others  muff  lometimes  have  three 
auxiliaries  to  exprefs  all  thefe  parts : from  whence  he  obferves 
tha  difference  of  arrangement  arifes. 

Having  concluded  in  favour  of  the  Latin,  language,  he  ne- 
vei  thelefs  exhibits  feme  inftanccs  in  which  the  1 reach  and 
Englifh  have  the  advantage  over  it ; and  then  proceeds  to  the 
laft  head,  in  which  he  preferibes  general  and  particular  rules 
for  trandation  : as  thefe  arc  too  numerous  for  us  to  abridge, 
we  can  only  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  they  are  extremely 
juft  and  comprchenfive.  At  the  fame  time  we  arc  ferry  to  re- 
mark, that  the  learned  Author  has  violated  many  of  thefe  well 
penned  rules,  in  his  tranflation  of  a paflage  from  Cicero’s  Ora- 
tion for  the  PoetArchias,  which  he  cites  tofhew,  that  ‘ Pc- 
‘ riods,  though  fufpended  in  their  different  members,  have 

* neverthelefs  paufes,  where  the  meaning  is  almoft  finifked, 
t and  which  give  the  mind  the  relaxation  it  wants.  Thefe 

* periods,’  he  obferves,  ‘ Ihould  be  preferved,  how  long  fo- 

* ever  they  be. — If  the  phrales,’  he  adds,  ‘ be  interrupted  or 

* divided,  we  may,  indeed,  have  the  thought  j but  then  we 

* have 
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* have  it  without  the  coherence  of  principles,  of  confequences, 

* of  proof,  or  of  companion,  which  they  had  in  the  period, 

* and  which  conftituted  its  prevailing  character.’  The  pafi’age 
is  as  follows. 

‘ Scd  ne  cui  vefrCnn  mirum  effe  videaiur  me , in  quajlione  legi- 

* tima,  et  in  judicio  publico,  cum  res  ogatur  apud  prestar  an  pa- 
‘ puli  Romani , leftijjimum  virum , et  apud  fever ijfimos  judices , 

* tanto  conventu  hosninum  ac  frequeniia , hoc  uti  genere  dicendi,. 

* quod  non  mado  a confuetudine  juaiciorum , verusn  etiam  a forenfs 

* Jermone  abhorrept ; quafo  a vobis , '«/  in  hoc  caufa  mini  detis 
4 banc  veniarn,  accosnstiodatam  huic  reo , vobis,  quemadmodv.m  fpe- 

* ra,  molejlam ; ut  m(,  pro  ftemmo  poetn,  atone  eruditlffimo 

* homine  dicentcm , hoc  concur fu  hominum  literal ijjimsrusn , hac 
4 vcjlrd  bumanitate , hoc  denique  prectorc  excrcenle  judicium , pa- 
*■  tiasnini,  de  Jludiis  humanitatis  ac  Iherarum,  paulo  lequi  libs- 
4 r/ar,  et  in  ejufsnodi  perfona,  qua  propter  otium  ac  Jludium  tni- 
4 rime  in  judiciis  periculifque  traclata  eji,  uti  prope  novo  quodam 

* et  inufitato  gesiere  dicendi. 

* Let  us  try  to  tranflate  this  period  without  dividing  it. 

* Mais  comme  V affaire  que  je  plaide  ejl  une  quejlion  de  droit , 

* une  caufe  publique  qui  ejl  port'ee  au  tribunal  du  preteur  du  peuple 
4 Remain,  et  devant  les  juges  les  plus  aujleres,  et  que  cependant 
*•  j’ai  dtffein  de  la  trailer  d’une  manicre  peu  confofsne  a I’ufage  du 
4 barreau  ; fat,  MeJJieurs , a vous  denumder  une  grace,  que  veus 
4 ne  pouvrz  me  refufer,  cti  tgard  a la  condition  de  celui  qite  je  de- 
4 fends,  et  dent  j’efpcre  que  vous  ne  vous  repentirez  pas  vous-sneshe  ; 

* et  d ejl,  qd  erjant  a parlcr  pour  un  poete  celebre,  pour  ten  favant, 

4 en  prefence  de  gem  de  lettres,  devant  des  juges  fi  polls,  et  un 

* preteur  fi  eclais  e,  vous  me  permetticz  de  metendre  avec  qteclque 
4 liberie  Jur  le  snerite  des  lettres ; et  que , comsue  je  reprefesite  un 
4 homrnc  qui  efl  etr anger  dans  les  affaires,  et  qui  ne  connoit  que 
4 T etude  et  les  livres,  vous  trouviez  bon  que  je  sii  exprimer  * moi- 
4 mime  d’une  maniere  nouvelle,  et  qui  pourra  paroitre  ctrangere 

* dans  le  barreau.  44  But  left  it  fliould  appear  ftrange  to  any 
41  of  you,  that,  in  a queftiort  of  law,  and  in  a public  trial 
44  before  the  Prxtor  of  the  Roman  people,  I fhould,  in  de- 

fending  a Gentleman,  before  the  molt  impartial  Judges,  in 
44  fo  great  an  afiize,  and  in  fo  crouded-an  audience,  ufe  this 
44  kind  of  pleading,  which  is  not  only  different  front  what  is 
44  ufual  in  trials,  but  from  the  ft'yle  at  the  bar ; 1 beg  to  be 
44  allowed  this  liberty,  which  I hope  will  not  be  often  five  to 
t4  you,  and  is  even  due  to  this  Defendant,  that  in  pleading 
44  fora  Celebrated  Poet,  and  a man  of  great  erudition,  before 
44  this  very  learned  and  polite  afiembly,  and  fo  eminent  a 
* Exprimer  in  the  infinitive  mull  he  an  error  of  the  prefs. 
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“ Praetor  fitting  in  judgment,  you  would  allow  me  to  en- 

large  fomewhat  freely  upon  polite  literature  and  liberal 
**  knowlege  ; and  that,  reprefenting  a man,  who,  by  rea- 
“ fon  of  a ftudious  and  inadiivc  life,  is  quite  unacquainted 
“ with  dangers  and  judicial  trials,  Ilhould  exprefs  myfclf  in 
tc  a manner  fomewhat  new  and  unufual  at  the  bar.” 

Now  this  French  tranflation  fcems  to  have  very  little  of  the 
fpirit  and  elegance,  and,  in  fome  places,  not  even  the  fenfe 
of  the  original.  The  force  of  the  words  A Te  cui  vejlrum  mi- 
rum , is  entirely  loft  in  the  verfion.  It  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  Cicero,  in  the  opening  of  this  oration,  exprefles  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  Poet,  and  makes  this  elegant  obfervation, — 
Umnes  artes  qua  ad  humanitatcm  pertinent , habent  quoddam  com- 
mune Vinculum,  Iff  quaft  cognationc  quadam  inter  fe  continental 
He  then  artfully  recollects  himfelf,  as  if  confcious  that  his 
Judges  would  wonder  at  his  expatiating  into  matter  feemingly 
foreign  to  the  caufe,  and  he  obviates  their  furprize  in  thefe 
words,  Sed  ne  cui  vejlrum  trjirum , &c.  This  is  natural  and 
forcible,  but  in  the  tranflation  the  beginning  is  flat  and  bald. 

Cicero  not  only  pays  a compliment  to  his  Judges,  but  to  all 
his  Auditors,  in  thefe  words,  “ Tanto  cenventu  bominum  ac 
“ frequentia ,”  which  in  the  tranflation  are  entirely  funk. — 
In  Cicero,  the  words  “ hoc  uti  genere  dicendi,”  are  words  of 
reference,  and  relate  to  the  liberal  and  unjuridical  manner  in 
which  he  opened  his  oration.  But  the  tranflation  has  neither 
preferved  the  letter  nor  the  fpirit. — Cicero  acknowleges  that 
his  manner  of  pleading  not  only  A forenft  Sermone  abhorrent, 
but  alfo  a con fuet udine  judiciorum  ; which  laft  emphatical  words 
are  dropped  in  the  tranflation. — Cicero  begs  leave  to  enlarge 
on  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  “ Vobis,  quemadmodum  fpero , 
“ non  molej I am."  Thefe  words,  we  conceive,  include  a dis- 
tant compliment  to  his  Judges,  and  imply  that  they,  whom 
he  afterwards  ftiles  homines  literatijjimi,  will  not  find  fuch  a 
fubjedt  tirefome.  But  here  the  Tranflator  has  added  a phrafe, 

* Jhie  vous  ne  pouvez  me  refufer,’  not  to  be  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  has  rendered  the  reft  infipidly  thus,  ‘ & dont  j’efpere 

* que  vous  ne  vous  repentirez  pas  vous  meme.’ — Cicero’s  con- 
cluding words  refer  to  the  Genus  dicendi  he  ufed  in  his  Exor- 
dium ; but  what  is  a reference  in  the  original,  is  a repetition 
in  the  tranflation  ; £hti  pourra  paroitre  etrangere  dans  le  har- 
rcau,  is  but  an  echo  of  peu  conforme  <3  Vuj'age  du  barrsau. 
Cicero  was  too  great  a mailer  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  a rei- 
teration. 

Of  the  Englifh  tranflation  we  have  only  room  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  much  truer  to  the  fenfe,  but  has,  perhaps,  as  little 

of 
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of  the  energy  and  elegance  of  the  original,  as  the  French. 
Of  the  tranCator  of  this  French  treatife  in  general,  we  muii 
freely  own,  that  his  verfion  is  too  fervile,  and,  by  retaining 
the  French  idiom,  abounds  in  Gallicifms  and  bad  arrange- 
ments. 


ACCOUNT  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

La  Pbilofphes , Corr.edie  cn  trots  Ailes,  cv.  vers.  Reprefentee  pour 
It 7 premiere  fis  par  Us  Corned  tens  Franco  s ordirusires  du  Roi , le 
2 May  1760.  Par  M.  PalilTbt  de  Montenoy,  de  plulieurs 
Academies.  Or, 

The  Philofophers  a Comedy,  in  three  Acfs,  reprefented  for 
the  firft  Time  on  the  French  Theatre,  rby  the  King’s 
Company  of  Comedians,  the  2d  of  May  1760.  Written 
in  Verfe  bv  Mr  Paliiiot  de  Montenoy,  Member  of  feve- 
ral  Academies.  To  be  had  of  the  Bookfellers  in  London  ; 
Price  is.  6 d. 

r~3^*  H E reprefentation  of  this  performance  hath  made  much 
noife  in  France ; and  given  occaiion  to  feveral  fatiri- 
cal  publications,  for  and  againfi:  the  Author. 

The  defign  of  it  is  to  ridicule,  among  others,  the  Encyclope- 
dias (as  they  arc  called)  or  the  Authors  of 'the  celebrated 
work  entitled  Encyclopedic ; the  publication  of  which  has 
been  fome  time  fince  prohibited. 

The  Author,  in  a letter  addreffed  to  the  public,  by  way 
of  preface  to  his  work,  introduces  his  reaions  for  writing  this 
comedy. 

“ There  is  an  imperious  feet,  fays  he,  railed  up  under  the 
lhr.de  of  a work,  the  execution  of  which  might  have  done 
honour  to  the  age,  that  have  taken  upon  them  to  excrcife 
a defpotic  rule  over  the  fciences,  literature,  arts,  and  man- 
ners. 

“ Arm’d  with  the  torch  of  philofophv,  inftead  of  enlighten- 
ing, they  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  readers : at- 
tacking at  once  religion,  law  and  morality  ; preaching  up 
Pyrrhonifm  and  liberty  of  fentiment,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  ufurping  an  univerfal  tyranny  over  the  opinions  of 
others. 

“ Not  fatisfied  with  publilhing  their  own  notions  with  pride 
and  ollentation,  they  have  declared  war  with  all  thofe  who 

d* 
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do  not  bow  the  knee  to  their  idol.  The  Encyclopedia,  a book 
which  ought  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  perufal  of  the 
whole  nation,  is  become  the  fcandal  of  it:  while  from  its 
nfhes  we  fee  profelytes  arife,  under  the  appellation  of  wits  and 
free-thinkers,  to  infpire  women  and  fools  with  the  notions 
of  anarchy  and  materialiftn.  lJ 

“ Thefe  new  philofophers  have  taken  upon  thcmfelves  to 
confer  fame,  diftributing  reputation  and  laurels,  at  their  plea- 
fure  ; to  which,  however,  no  one  mull  pretend  who  is  not 
enrolled  in  their  fed:.  In  fad,  they  have  gained  fo  extenfive 
an  influence,  among  all  ranks  of  people,  that  their  fuffrage 
prevails  over  a great  part  of  the  nation,  who  think  only  as 
they  are  inftmcled  by  thefe  their  oracles.  The  only  way 
left  to  fubdue  this  powerful  party  is  to  attack  them  with  the 
weapons  of  ridicule,  and  to  expofe  them  agreeable  to  the 
purpofes  for  whjph  the  theatre  was  at  firft  inftituted,  to  pu- 
blic view  on  the  ftage.”  ■ 

Ridicule  properly  applied  and  fuccefsfully  managed,  is 
doubtlefs  a powerful  ofFcnfive  weapon : but  Mr.  Paliflbt 
would  have  done  better  to  have  called  it  in  as  an  afliftant, 
than  to  have  made  it  the  foie  inftrument  of  offence. 

Ridicule  is  a good  fecond  to  reafon ; and,  if  the  Author 
had  firft  folidly  confuted  his  adverfaries,  he  might  hav® 
laughed  at  them  with  a better  grace  than  he  does  at  prc- 
fent.  But  thofe,  who  do  nothing  but  laugh,  may  be  cera 
tain  to  be  laughed  at  in  turn  ; and  will  find  that  the  fhafts 
of  ridicule  rebound  with  a double  force  on  thofe,  who  aim  at 
objects,  capable  of  repelling  them. 

It  is  not  impofiible,  alfo,  that,  when  Mr.  Paliflbt  tells  us  of 
the  new  philofophers  diftributing  reputations  fo  arbitrarily,  h# 
drops  a hirt  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  prcfent  attack.  They  may 
not,  probably,  think  fo  highly  of  the  talents  of  this  member 
cf  fevtral  academies  as  he  himfelf  conceives'  they  deferve. 

May  we  not  fay,  Hinc  Hits  lachrymee  ? 

But,  fuppofing  the  foie  motive  ‘ to  this  undertaking  to 
have  been,  as  the  author  pretends,  an  ardent  love  for  the 
public  good.;  it  furely  behoved  him  to  be  cautious,  in  juf- 
tifying  his  defign,  of  advancing  nothing  but  the  truth  : and 
yet  the  quotation,  he  makes  from  the  preliminary  difeourfe 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  has  been  fince  publicly  dii'owned  by 
Mr.  d’Alembert,  Author  of  that  Difeourfe  ; who  denies  that 
it  is  contained  therein,  or  in  any  other  of  his  writings. 

With 
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With  refpect  to  the  piece  itfelf,  the  defign  and  principal 
characters  feem  to  be  taken  from  the  Learned  Ladies  of  Mo- 
liere. — Cydalife,  the  mother  qf  Rofalje,  having  promis’d  her 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Damis,  changes  her  mind,  on  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  fome  importers,  who  pafs  on  her  for 
1 hilofophers,.  andHatter  her  into  an  extravagant  opinion  of 
Jrer  capacity.  To  one  of  thefe,  who  has  engaged  the  reft  to 
affift  him  in  the  plot,  Cydalife  determines  to  marry  her 
daughter.  By  the  affiduity  of  Damis,  however,  with  the  help 
of  Crifpin,  his  valet,  and  Marton,  Rofalie’s  waiting  woman, 
the  real  characters  of  the  pretended  philofophers,  and  their 
defign  on  the  perfons  and  fortunes  of  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, are  difeovered : in  confequence  of  which  they  are  dif- 
graced,  and  Damis  is  rewarded  with  Rofalie. 

We  have  fclccted  the  two  following  paflages,  as  a fpeci- 
taen  of  the  performance.  ^ 

The  firft  is  part  of  the  converfation  between  the  impof- 
tor  and  his  man  Frontin,  who  partes  alfo,  before  Cydalife, 
for  a philofopher  under  the  name  of  M.  Carondas. 


V 


M.  Caro  a s . 

Quoi  I Monlieur,  l’interet  doit  feul  etre  ecoute  f 
, V A L E R E. 

La  Nature  en  a fait  une  neccffite. 

M.  Caron  da?. 

J’avajs  quelque  regret  a tromper  Cydalife  ; 

Mais  jo  vois  clairement  que  la  clvofe  eft  permife. 

V A L E R E. 

La  Fortune  t’appelle,  il  faut  la  prendre  au  jnot. 


M.  C A R ON  DAS. 

Oui,  Monfieur* 

,V  A L E R E. 

La  franchife  eft  la  vertu  d’un  lot. 

* 

M.  Carondas,  fa  dfejant  a It  1'oler. 

. Oui,  Monfieur mais  toujours  je  fens  quelque  fcrupule 

Que  voudrait  m’arrcter. 

V'a  l e r e. 

Prquge  ridicule, 

Bent  il  faut  s’affranchir ! 

* M.  Carondas. 


Quoi ! verkablement  ? 


V A l e R E. 

11  s’agit  d’etre  heureux,  il  n’importe  comment. 

M.  Carondas. 

Tout  de  bon.  i 


V 
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Mais  fans  dome,  en  flattant  Cydattfe, 
Tu  remplis  un  devoir  que  l’ufage  aurorile. 

Ne  faut  il  pas  flatter  quand  on  veut  plaire  aux  gens  ? 
Bien  voir  fes  interets,  c’eft  ftre  de  bon  fens. 

Le  fuperflu  des  fots  eft  notre  patrimoine. 

Ce  que  dit  un  Corfaire  au  Roi  de  Macedoine, 
Efttres-vrai  dans  le  fond. 

M.  Car  on  das,  fouillant  dans  la  focbe  de  V alert. 
Oui,  Monfieur. 

Valere.  , 

Tous  les  bterts, 

Devraient  etre  communs ; mais  11  eft  des  moycns 
De  fe  veneer  du  fort.  On  pent  avec  adrefle 
Corrieer  fon  etoile,  et  c’eft  une  faiblefle 
Que  de  fe  tourmenter  d’un  fcrupule  e'ternel. 

Valere  dafpercevant  que  Canondas  veut  le  voler. 
Mais  que  feis-tu  done  la  ? 

M.  Carondas,  fans  s'emouveir.  , 

L’ intern  perfonnel — — 

Ce  principe  cache — Monfieur — qui  nous  infpire, 

Et  qui  commande  enijfc  a tout  ce  qui  refpire.—  * 

• Valere. 

Quoi  ? traitre,  me  voler  ! 

M.  Carondas. 

Non.  J’ufe  de  mon  droit, 
Tous  les  bien  font  communs. 


There  is  fomething  arch  in  making  the  fervant  pick  his 
matter’s  pocket,  while  the  latter  is  preaching  up  the  commu- 
nity of  poffeffions,  and  the  right  of  impofing  on  others  for 
our  own  benefit.  There  are  much  fewer  pick-pockets,  how- 
ever, in  theory  than  in  praXice ; and,  if  none  Ihould  take 
up  that  trade  but  fuch.  as  are  led  to  it  by  philosophical  prin- 
ciple, moral  honefty  would  be  more  relpeXed  in  the  world 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  A brother  fatirift,  who  pretends  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paliflot’s  connexions,  obferves,  on 
occafion  of  this  feene,  that  he  has  therein  been  guilty  of  the 
greateft  abfurdity,  parce  qu ’ on  ne  parlepas  de  corde  dans  la  mai- 
fon  d’un  pendu. 

The  other  is  the  ninth  feene  of  the  third  a&,  where  Crifpin 
comes  in,  difguifed  and  creeping  on  all  fours,  to  talk  phi- 
lofophy,  as  it  is  called,  in  ridicule  of  Mr.  Roufleau  of  Ge- 
neva. 

CYDALIS^  LES  PHfLOSOPHES,  MARTON,.  CRISPIN. 

wL  Crispin,  allant  a quntrt  pattesP 
Madaaaeyelle  n’a  rien  dont  je  me  formalife. 
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Je  ne  me  regie  plus  fur  les  opinion  s, 

Et  c’eft-la  I’heurcux  fruit  de  mes  reflexions. 

Pour  la  philofophic  un  gout  a qui  tout  cede. 

M’a  fait  choifir  exprcs  l’etat  de  quadrupede : 

Sur  ces  quatre  piliers  mon  corps  fe  ibutient  mienx, 

Et  je  vois  moins  de  fots  qui  me  bleffent  les  yeux. 

C Y D a use,  a Valert. 

H ell  original  du  moins  dans  fon  fyfleme. 

Valeri. 

Mais  il  eft  fort  piaiCmt. 

M a * t o x. 

Moi,  je  fens  que  je  Paime 
Crispin. 

En  nous  civililant,  nous  avons  tout  perdu. 

La  (ante,  le  bonheur,  et  meme  la  vertu. 

Je  me  rer.ferme  done  dans  la  vie  animale  ; 

Yous  voyez  ma  cuiiine,  elle  eft  Ample  et  frugale. 

On  ne  peut,  il  eft  vrai,  fe  contenter  a moins  i- 
Mais  j’ ai  fu  m’enrichir  en  perdant  des  befoins. 

La  fortune  autrefois  me  paraiflait  injufte  ; 

Et  je  fuis  derenu  plus  heureux,  plus  rebuff* 

Que  tous  ces  Courtelans  dans  le  luxe  amolis, 

Dont  les  femmes  en£n  connaidar.t  tout  le  prix.  , 

Prevenu  de  l'accueil  que  vous  faites  aux  Sages, 

Madame,  je  venais  vous  rend  re  mes  hommages, 

Inviter  ces  Mcfiieurs,  peut-etre  a m’imiter, 

Du  moins  fi  mon  exemple  a de  quoi  les  tenter. 

C r D A l i s E. 

S^avez  vous  qa’on  demele,  a travers  fa  folie, 

De  l’elprii  ? 

Doitidihi. 

Mais  beaucoup. 

M A R T O K. 

Je  dirais  du  genie  ; 

Et  jamais  Philofophe  a ce  point  ne  m'a  plu. 

The’  OPHRASTE. 

C’cft  ce  que  nous  cherchions  ; un  homme  convaincu, 

Qui  plein  de  fon  fvfteme,  et  bravant  la  critique, 

Aux  fpeculations  veut  joindre  la  pratique. 

C Y D A L 1 S E 

Dans  le  fond,  ce  lerait  un  homme  a refpeder  ; 

Mais  par  les  prejuges  on  fe  fens  arreter. 

Crispin. 

Me  refolution  peut  vous  fcmbier  bizarre. 

C Y D A L I S E. 

\ ous  donnez,  a vrai  dire,  un  exemple  bien  rare ; 

Mais  votre  empre/Tement  ne  peut  qu’etre  fiatteur  i 
Vous  etes  Phi’ofbnhe,  et  meme  a la  rigueur. 

Crispin* 
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Crispin.. 

Te  me  fuis  interdit  de  confclter  les  modes, 

J’aicru  que  des  habits  devaientetre  commodes, 

Et  rien  de  plus.  Encor  dans  un  climat  bien  chaud. — 
The’ophraste. 

Oti  juge  ici,  Monfleur,  l’hoinine  par  ce  qu’il  vaut, 

Et  non  par  les  habits. 


3?3 

•i:q 

‘‘"it 

- ‘l 


Crispin.  , ....  n\ 

C’eil  penler  en  vrai  lage.  ; i 

• . ' 1 : ,r:  i • : ■ i"  • 

Our  Readers  will  hardly  fuppofe,  that  our  poet  is  in  any 
degree  obliged  to  a gentleman  whofe  character  he  has  thus' 
attempted  to  ridicule;  and  yet,  we  are  informed,  that  to 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Roufleau  he  is  indebted  for 
his  diftinction  as  member  of  the  academy  of  Nancy.  We, 
fliall  here,  therefore,  take  leave  of  this  fatirical  production, 
of  our  modern  Ariftophanes. 
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Art.  1.  Proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  C y ; Jhewing 

the  Abufe  of  Corporation  Government.  By  Thomas  Roch, 
Cabinet-maker,  Citizen  of  C y.  8vo.  is.  Stevens. 

THE  fubject  of  this  pamphlet,  though  it  relates  to  a private 
contef!,  maybe,  in  its  confluences,  of  public  concern.  Cor- 
porations have  been  long  complained  of  as  grievances,  not  only  by 
individuals,  who  have  felt  their  bad  efFefts,  but  by  Politicians,  who 
perceive  their  bad  tendency  with  refpefl  to  the  general  welfare  of  a 
trading  and  commercial  kingdom ; and  it  has  been  thought,  that 
however  ufcful  they  may  be  in  the  nafeent  fate  of  a Community, 
they  are  of  prejudice  to  it,  when  it  has  arrived  to  a proper  degree  of 
vigour  and  maturity. 

The  abufe  of  Corporation  Government  is  here  exemplified  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  corporate  body  of  Canterbury',  who  fufed  Mr. 
Roch,  upon  one  of  their  by-laws,  which  they  were  not  able  to  main- 
tain ; and  Mr.  Roch  feem  to  have  fent  this  pamphlet  into  the  world, 
in  order  to  publish  his  viflory  over  the  Corporation,  which  he  pro- 
claims in  the  tnoft  ihfulting  terms  of  exultation.  If  Mr.  Roch  had 
as  much  judgment  as  he  has  fpirit,  he  would  have  perceived,  that 
bis  manner,  in  a great  meafure.  defeats  his  end.  When  we  expofe 
follv,  we  mav  be  allowed  to  be  arch  and  flippant : but  when  we  ex- 
: ' Z 2 pofe 
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pofe  public  grievances  and  abufes,  our  representation  fhould  carry 
with  it  Come  weight  and  folidity  : for  j citing  is  not  the  language  of 
the  opprpflad. 

But  Mr.  ftoch  is  fo  elated  with  his  triumph  over  the  Corporation, 
and  indulges  himfelf  in  futh  low  and  licentious  plealantry,  that  his 
relation  looks  tnbfe  like  an  intent  to  affront  the  perfons  of  the  Mem- 
bers, than  to  expofe  the  abufes  of  the  Body.  In  fhort,  he  is  more  a 
Punfter  than  a Wit,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  introduction  to 
his  narrative. 

4 Though  every  man,’  lays  he,  * who  has  paid  toleration  fees,  has 

* paid  fhe  money  with  as  much  reluctance  as  an  honeft  Debtor  en- 
‘ ters  a prifon,  yet  when  they  have  paid  their  garniih,  they  cry  out 

* for  cuftom,  and  iland  ready  to  it  rip  the  next  that  enters  ; and  if 
4 any  perion  refufes  to  pay,  the  whole  fraternity  are  up  in  armS,  and 
4 march  inr  a body  to  demand  afliftance  of  their  allies,  the  Mayor  and 
4 Aldenheu.  Thefe  ore  powerful  forces  fora  Angle  man  to  contend 
4 with.  On  my  givifig  defiance  to  this  ancient  cuftom,  the  whole 
4 army  was  drawn  up  again!!  me,  the  united  force  of  the  Mayor, 
4 Aldermen,  and  Commoners,  and  the  ancient  and  honourable  Com- 

* pany  of  Builders  ; the  right  wing  commanded  by  Ancient  Charter, 

. * and  the  left,  by  General  Cuftom  ; but  on  recon  no!  tering  the  ene- 

‘ my,  I found  them  very  badly  difpofed,  and  unfuftained  by  Law  or 

* juflice ; which  gave  me  fuch  a powerful  afeendant  over  them,  that 
4 l maintained  the  war  feverSl  years ; and  without  the  afliftance  of 
4 fubfidies,  auxiliaries,  reinforcement,  detention  from  the  enemy,  or 
4 any  kind  of  afliftance,  I gained  every  battle,  and  fairly  beat  the 

* enemy  out  of  the  field  ; and  as  his  Pruffian  Majefty  cannot  as  yet 
4 boaft  of  fuch  unparalleled  conquefts,  I hope  all  neighbouring 
4 Princes  will  pay  me  due  honour,  and  deem  me  the  greater  Hero  of 
4 the  two.  I muft  confefs,  I received  wounds  and  bruifes  in  every 
4 battle,  but  having  had  a refpite  Of  near  three  years,  and  being  na- 
4 rurally  of  a gooaconftiturion,  I am  now  as  found  as  a Roach,  and 
*.  ready  for  the  field  again.’ 

After  this  fan  tallica]  exordium  of  tropes  and  puns,  he  proceeds  to 
a narrative  of  fads,  in  which  he  is  too  circumftantial  and  digreflive, 
for  us  to  abridge  his  relation.  He  indulges  the  fame  vein  of  plea- 
santry on  every  circumftance,  and  particularly  in  his  defeription  of 
the  corporation  feaft.  4 There  was  not  a man,’  fays  he,  4 behaved 
4 as  Jack  Hide  did  among  the  Leather-fellers,  with  two  or  three 
4 plates  full  of  viduals  before  him,  for  fear  what  he  liked  fhould  be 
4 devoured,  with  a great  tumbler  of  punch,  to  wafh  down  every 
4 third  mouthful,  darting  his  fork  into  every  fowl  or  joint  withiu 

* reach,  that  made  it  dangerous  to  fit  within  four  human  breadths  of 
4 him.  No  fuch  doings  here,  I allure  you ; here  was  the  higheft 
4 order,  complaifance,  and  good  manners,  that  could  be  obferved 

' 4 on  fo  public  an  occafion : Good  Mr.  Mayor,  iliall  I help  your 

* Worfhip  to  this  wing  i Yourfelf,  good  Mr.  Recorder  ; and  fo  it 

* went  on,’  &c. 

Might  we  anfwer  a Punfter  with  a pun,  we  would  obferve.  that 
though  thefe  Cunterhury  tales,  which  are  nothing  to  the  point,  might 
be  told  to  good  advantage  when  Mr.  Roch  has  got  his  pipe  in  his 

mouth. 
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mouth,  yet  it  requires  the  genius  of  the  late  facetious  pean,  to  give 
fpirit  to  the  defcription  in  print. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Roch  the  cabinet-maker,  deferves 
high  commendation  for  his  refolution  and  perfqvetence  in  defending 
the  profecutions  againft  him  j but  we  think  Mr.  Roch  the  Author, 
has  done  the  faid  Mr.  Roch  the  cabinet-maker,  great  injuftice,  in 
giving  fuch  a low,  frothy,  and  farcical  defcription  of  his  noble  and 
vigorous  oppoiition. 


Art.  2.  The  prefent  State  of  the  London  Brewery,  recommended 
to  the  Perufal  of  thofe  concerned  in,  or  with  the  Trade,  end  to 
the  Publicans  in  particular.  8vo.  i s.  Becket. 


This  fepfible  little  pamphlet  ftates,  in  a very  clear  manner,  the 
difadvantages  under  which  Brewers  labour,  from  the  heavy  duties 
impofed  on  the  articles  of  their  trade  j which  appeal  tP  the  public  is 
occafioned  by  the  additional  duty  Qn  malt,  and  the  propQled  rife 
of  the  price  of  beer  in  confequence  of  it.  After  eltabli&mg  Sf 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  contribute  chearfully  to  the  / Pf 
pences  of  that  government  under  whofe  protcftjon  he  lives,  and  af- 
firming, that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Legiflatuqt 
to  place  the  load  unequally,  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  Manuradturer; 
he  makes  it  appear,  that  malt  liquors  have  been  manufactured,  for 
many  years  palt,  under  a weight  of  taxes,  more  than  fix  times  the 
value  of  the  land  which  produced  the  corn ! which  he  thus  com- 


. putes. 

‘ Throughout  England  barley  land,  one  with  the  other,  is  fop- 
* pofed  to  let  at  ten  {hillings  the  acre.  . . 


« 


« 


« 

4 


On  this  the  land  tax  is  ■ ■ 

The  produce  at  a medium  is  four  quarters  of  grain ; 

* thefe  made  into  malt,  becoming  four  quarters  four 

* bulhels,  its  duty  was,  - ■ 

The  mean  of  the  duties  on  beer,  for  this  quantity 
‘ when  brewed  is,  — — — - .... 

The  mean  duty  of  die  hops  employed  to  brew  this 

* quantity  is  ■ "_■■■ 

Duty  on  Coals  

To  which  the  laft  additional  duty  of  three  pence  for 

* every  bulhel  of  malt  being  added,  » 

l 


o a 9 


o 18  p 

* 17  * 

0 3 * 

o 1 '4 

p 9 o 


3 10  to  , 


■ 11  'mr 

* Will  be  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  beer  made  from  one  acre  of 

* barley  land.’  ,> 

All  perfons,  this  Writer  obferves,  who  previaully  pay  a duty,  and 
afterwards  give  long  credit  for  the  lame  to  the  Confumer,  may  un- 
doubtedly be  deemed  not  only  the  Stewards  of  fuch  revenue,  but 
alfo  may  be  liable  to  lofe  a part  of  it.  They  often  alfo,  as  Manu- 
facturers, run  the  hazard  of  a good  or  bad  commodity,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  trade  in  being : as  the  rules  which  they  have 
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to  govern  tSrerofelves  by,  are  more  uncertain,  though  the  end  they 
have  to  obtain  requites  the  greateft  exact  nefs.  To  thefe  difedvantages 
he  adds,  that  the  Brewer  employs  more  Tervants,  horfes,  and  utenfUs, 
ithan  vviire'm  rchants,  Dittillers,  or  almoft  any  other  trade;  and 
that  thepermifhor,  granted  to  Hiitillers  to  ufe  corn,  caufes  an  advance 
fcf  ?wb  Ih’llirigs  a quarter  on  that  commodity  ; from  which  premifes, 
Hfalcuhbng  thdquaYrrities  of  the  fevcral  forts  of  liquor  brewed  from  a 
quarter  of  malt,  he  makes  4,  5,  and  b per  cent,  to  be  the  greateft 
rain  of  the  Biewer : jn  which  calculation,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
hwwrris,  or -bad-debts.  r "T 


'.He  (hen ' combats  the  prejudice  again  ft  Brewers,  which  charges 
them  with  atnafimg  Lfuch  great  fortunes  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs; 

Uy  rci  referring,  that  the  opinion  has  out-lived  the  time  when  fuch 
f • ■ - \ ;re  to  Be  got.  He  fays,  that  thofe  fortunes  w ere  got, 

M-hcii  the  length  of  credit  required  from  them,  was  notone  eighth  of 
'what  It" now  is ; nor  the  flock  employed,  more  than  a fifth  : and  that 
'every ‘civr  rice  incident  to  the  profeilieh,  of  which  he  gives  a numer- 
!dui  detail,  have  of  late  years  all  rifen  fo  as  to  aiteCl  the  trade  very 
•frtifibfy?*  .**■*".  1 1 ' dij 

**  In  this  nanner  he  pleads  the  reafonablcnefs  of  charging  stn  addi- 
wicna!  halfpenny  on  a quart  of  flrppg  beer ; concluding  with  thefe 
words.  ‘ It  nits  been  a remark,  and  a juft  one  too,  that  both  the 
neccfBrftS  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  late  years  have  advanced 
’* ‘in  price,  without  entering  into  farther  rcafons : this  has  always 
-f  heerr  the  ckfe'itj  proportion  as  trade  increafed.  A plenty  of  money 
‘ is  the  reward  jOt  a lucceihful  and  extended  trade;  as  money  in- 
ereifei  frr  ‘quantity  "am'ong  the  fame  fee  of  people,  it  becomes  of 
‘ lefs  value  ; and  the  land  and'  Maple  commodities  of  fuch  a nation 

* rife  in  tne  fame  proportion.  The  labouring  man  works  not  now 
‘ for  Aie  Shilling  as  "Formerly  he  did.  The  guinea  of  to  day,  will 

* not  procure  fo  much  as  it  would  have  done  forty  years  lince,  nor 

* is  the  three  pence  flow  of  equal  value  with  the  three  pence  of  that 

* time.’  : 


Aft.  3.  A Refutation  of  the  Letter  to  an  Honourable  Brigadier- 

General,  Commander  of  his  Ma'jeJlys  Forces  in  Canada.  8vo. 

I s.  Stevens.  — • - 

#■ 

In  our  lafl,  p.  243,  we  mentioned  the  pamphlet  which, gave  occa. 
lion  to  this  Ar, liver";  and  m which  the  reputation  or  General 
“Townfend  Was  thought  to  be  very  feverely  attacked.  Had  the  Ge- 
neral himfelf  condefcended  to  honour  his  Affailant  with  a reply,  we 
"doubt  not,  but  it  would  have  proved  altogether  fatisfacloiy  to  his 
friends;  but  the  ill-judged  and  ill  tempered  defence  made  for  him 
by  this  Author,  (who  fec-ms  to  be  fome  over-zealous  and,  perhaps, 
over-oflicious  friend)  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  a very  different 
effeft.  In  particular,  the  epifodica!  abufe  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
bigh  encomiums  palled  on  Lord  George  Sackville,  appear  to  us  al- 
together unfeafonable,  foreign  to  the  quellion  in  debate,  and  by  no 
■means  likely  to  blunt  the  darts  call  at  the  honourable  Gentleman,  by 
his  anonymous  and  concealed  Adverfary. 

r ' i ■*  Art. 
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Art.  4.  A Digeji  of  the  Militia  Laws.  By  Richard  Burn, 
Clerk.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Millar. 

The  defign  of  this  publication,  as  the  Author  acquaints  us  In  the 
preface,  is  only  to  reduce  the  Militia  Laws  into  fome  kind  of  order, 
from  the  confufion  which  a multiplicity  of  Afts  of  Parliament  mull 
lieceffarily  create.  But  as  this  is  merely  a matter  of  compilation, 
and  not  within  thecompafs  of  an  abridgment,  we  mull  refer  the  cu- 
rious upon  this  fubjefl  to  the  Digell  itfelf.-  By  comparing  it  with 
the  Statutes  at  large,  they  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  Com- 
piler has  acquitted  himfelf  with  care  and  accuracy. 

Art.  5.  Great  News  from  Hell ; or,  the  Devil  foiled  by  Befs 
Weatherby.  In  a Letter  from  the  late  celebrated  Mifs  Betfy 
Wemyfs,  the  little  fquinting  Venus,  to  the  no  lefs  celebrated 
Mifs  Lucy  Cooper.  8vo.  1 s.  Williams. 

Fit  entertainment  for  the  Wh  ..  ; 3 and  R s of  Covent  Garden 

and  Drury-lane  ; for  whofe  perufal  it  was  evidently  deligned.  It  is 
a curious  fpecimen  of  black-guard  wit  and  humour. 

Art.  6.  Genuine  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Mifs  Nancy  Daw- 
fon.  i2mo.  is.  Stevens. 

Of  the  fame  (lamp  with  the  foregoing  News  f cm  Hell;  and,  pro* 
bably,  written  by  the  fame  ingenious  Author. 

Art.  7.  The  Romance  of  a Day;  or  an  Adventure  in  Grecnwich- 
Park,  lajl  Eajler.  i2mo.  is.  Pottinger. 

A pretty  tale,  and  prettily  told. . # . 

Art.  8.  1 he  Life  and  Opinions  of  T riftram  Shandy,  Gentle- 
man, vol.  III.  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Scott. 

Not  genuine.  The  real  continuation  of  Trillram  Shandy,  by  the 
Author  of  the  twofirll  volumes,  isadvertifed  to  be  publilhed  by  Mr. 
Dodfley ; who  had  the  good  fortune  to  purchafe  the  copy  of  the 
whole.  , ■ * , . * ' 

Art.  9.  The  Rake  of  Tajle ; or,  the  elegant  Debauchee ; a true 
Story.  i2mo.  2 s.  fewed.  Pottinger. 

Obfcene,  and  filly. 

Art.  10.  A Letter  from  the  Rev.  George  IVhitfield,  B.  A.  to 
the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne,  M.  A.  the  fuppofed  Author  of  a 
Book  entitled.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  T riftram  Shandy. 
8vo.  is.  Wicks. 

This  is  the  fame  pamphlet  (vamped  with  a new  title)  mentioned 
in  the  Review  for  July,  art.  12,  of  the  Catalogue.  The  impudence 
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of  our  low,  dirty,  hedge- Publiihers,  is  now  rifen  to  a rr.oft  fhameful 
height.  To  take  filch  fcandalous  liberties  with  names,  as  inhere  done 
with  that  of  Mr  Whitefield,  is  furely  unfufferable,  in  any  well-regulated 
community ! and  if  it  is  not  in  that  Gentleman’s  power  to  procure  re- 
drefs  of  fuch  a flagrant  injury,  it  is  high  time  to  provide  the  means  of 
preventing,  orpumfhing,  fuch  audacious  proceedings  for  the  Future. 

✓ 

Art.  it.  A Letter  from  Mr.  Foote,  to  the  Fever  end  Author  of 
the  Remarks,  Critical  and  Cbriftian,  on  the  Minor.  8vo, 
is.  Davies,  &c. 

There  is  a mixture  of  the  ferious  and  the  ludicrous  in  this  pam- 
phlet , and  (what  we  believe  few  would  have  expe&ed)  the  Author 
has  acquitted  himfclf  much  better  in  the  former  refpeft  than  in  the 
latter taken  altogether,  it  is  a crude  piece,  thrown  out  in  a hurry, 
with  little  regard  to  method  or  eorre&nefs : but,  what  more  could  be 
exposed  from  fuch  a vela  tile  Genius  i 

Art.  it.  A Relation  of  the  Mifiions  of  Paraguay.  Wrote  ori- 
ginally in  Italian , by  M.  Muratori,  and  nous  done  into  Eng- 
UJh  from  the  French  Tran/Iation.  8vo.  3 s.  6d.  Mar- 
maduke. 

Written  with  a defign  to  celebrate  the  wonderful  zeal  and  merit  of 
the  Jefuits  in  converting  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  It  is  an  enter- 
taining work ; and,  we  believe,  full  as  honeftly  compiled  as  a Pro- 
jeftant  Reader,  who  knows  the  arts  of  thefe  miffionary  Gentlemen, 
can  expeft  it  to  be. 

Art.  13.  The  Servant's  Directory,  or  Hottfe-Keeper's  Companion  5 
wherein  the  {Duties  of  the  Chamber-Maid,  Nurfery-Maidx 
Houfe-Maid,  Laundry-Maid,  Scullion  or  Under-Cook,  are 
fully  and  dijlinltly  explained.  To  which  is  annexed,  a Diary,  or 
Houfe- Keeper's  Pocket-book  for  the  whole  Year.  With  Directions 
for  keeping  Accounts  with  ‘Iradefmen,  and  many  other  Particu- 
lars, fit  to  be  known  by  the  Mijlrefs  of  a Family.  By  H.  Glafs, 
Author  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  made  plain  and  eafy.  8vo. 
5 s.  Johnfton,  he. 

Calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  Author. 

Art.  14.  A Letter  to  Mr.  F — te,  cccafioned  Iry  the  Chriftian 
and  Critical  Remarks  on  his  Interlude — called.  The  Minor. 
8vo.  6 d,  Pote. 

A forio-ludicrous  attack  upon  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  the  Methodiils 
in  general;  whom  the  Author reprefents  as  very  proper  objefls,  not 
of  ridicule  only,  but  of  the  fevei  eft  animadvetfion.  In  a word,  the 
Author,  who  appears  to  be  a man  of  parts  and  learning,  confiders 
the  Leaders  of  this  fe£t  as  Knaves,  and  their  Followers  as  Fools : 
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how  far  he  is  or  is  not  miftaken,  thofe  who  are  bell  acquainted  with 
the  Methodids,  are  bell  qualified  to  judge. 

Art.  15.  Bibliotheca  Biographic! : A Synopjis  of  Universal  Bio- 
graphy,1 ancient  and  modern.  By  Thomas  Fllfiyd,  Efqj 
8vo.  3vols.  18  s.  Hinton,  Davis,  &c. 

Of  biographical  collections  we  have  had  plenty,  but  their  bulk, 
and  their  price,  rendering  them  too  heavy  for  the  generality  of 
Readers,  Mr.  FUoyd  has  given  an  abridgment  of  what  others  had 
before  publilhed  more  at  large ; from  Moreri,  Bay/e,  the  General 
Dictionary,  and  the  Biographies  Britann/ca,  down  to  Cibber's  Lives  of 
the  Potts.  He  has  been  able  to  furnilh  very  few  net o Lives,  of  any 
confequence;  unlefs  that  of  the  famous  Hutchinfon  (communicated 
to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Spearman)  may  be  deemed  fuch. 

Art.  16.  A Letter  to  Mr.  George  Aylett , Surgeon  and  Apothecary 
at  IVindfor,  containing  an  Account  of  his  Behaviour  at  a late 
chirurgical  Operation.  By  Jofeph  Benwell,  of  Eton.  8vo. 
6d.  Scott.  ' 

Our  Readers  may  remember,  or  turn  to,  our  account  of  the  former 
pamphlets  concerning  this  affair  of  Mr.  Benwell’s ; wherein  a warns 
difpute  arofe  between  his  Surgeons  Meffieurs  Brotnfield  and  Aylett, 
regarding  forae  punftilios  of  their  profeffion.  For  fuch,  after  all, 
was  the  firlt  caufe  of  the  prefent  quarrel,  which  we  are  forry  to  fee 
carried  to  fuch  a length,  and  attended  with  fo  much  refentment  and 
ill-manners. 

Mr.  Benwell,  in  the  prefent  pamphlet,  charges  Mr.  Aylett,  in  the 
mod  e/prefs  terms,  with  having  (hewn  great  cruelty,  felf-coneei^, 
and  ignorance,  in  his  behaviour  on  the  amputation  of  bis  leg ; and 
has  publilhed  the  (olemn  affidavits  of  fome  of  his  friends  and  depen- 
dants to  fupport  his  charge.  Thofe,  however,  who  would  form  any 
conclufion  about  the  true  date  of  this  matter,  would  do  well  to  pe- 
rufe  what  is  written  on  the  other  fide  of  the  quedion  ; ever  remem- 
bering that  excellent  adage,  Audi  alteram  partem. 

Art.  17.  A full  Reply  to  a Letter  under  the  name  of  Jofeph  Ben- 
well  of  Eton , concerning  a late  Operation.  By  George  Ay- 
lett, Surgeon  atWindfor.  8vo.  6d.  Cooper. 

In  this  Reply  Mr.  Aylett  complains,  that  his  Patient  (who  ha* 
charged  him  with  having  fo  badly  performed  his  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, that  the  cure  is  far  from  being  compleat)  has  been  long  well 
enough  to  ride  up  and  down  the  country,  frequenting  horie  races, 
and  other  public  meetings,  with  a chaife  full  of  his  pamphlets,  hawk- 
ing and  didributing  them  about,  in  order  to  blacken  his  reputation. 

He  takes  upon  him  alfo  to  invalidate  almod  every  thing  Mr.  Ben- 
well  has  advanced  againd  him  m his  Letter,  even  to  the  difproving 
fome  rircumdances,  the  truth  of  which  is  advanced  in  Mr.  Benwell’* 
favour  upon  oath.  Indeed  we  are  very  forry  to  fee  tht  fhiemnity  of 
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an  oath  abufed,  by  being  applied  to  fuch  occafions  ; and  cannot  ea- 
fily  reconcile  it  to  that  inattention  which  is  almoft  univerfal  as  to  the 
indifferent  aftions  of  our  lives,  that  a confcientious  perfon  ihould  un- 
dertake to^make  oath  as  to  the  precife  time  or  manner  of  his  going 
out  or  comirtg  into  a room  ; the  very  words  made  ufe  of  on  this  or 
that  immaterial  occafion,  &c.  —As  to  ourfelves,  we  have  no  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  either  Mr.  Aylett  or  his  Patient;  nor  do  we  know 
any  thing  more  of  the  fafls  than  as  they  have  been  ftated  in  the  pam- 
phlets that  have  come  before  us : yet,  were  we  to  decide  from  a fair 
and  impartial  petufal  of  thefe,  we  fliould,  in  a great  meafure,  con- 
demn both  parties.  Mr  Aylett  has,  doubtlefs,  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
fufficiently  cleared  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  or  igno- 
rance. That  he  performed-  his  part  of  the  operation  judicioufly  and 
expertly,  is,  we  think,  not  to  be  called  in  queltion  ; but,  however 
difagreeable  it  might  have  been  to  Mr.  Aylett,  to  be  pointed  at  as 
‘ one  who  was  obliged  to  fepd.  to  London  fora  Surgeon,  to  cut  off  a 
‘ man’s  leg  at  Eton,’  yet  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  whence  he  de- 
rived'what  he  calls  the  Right  of  operating  ; but  are  quite  of  his  Op- 
ponent’s  opinion,  in  that  the  Patient  has  a. right  to  appoint  his  own 
Surgeon  : for  which  rcafon,  as  he  himfelf  thought  it  needful  to  call 
in  Mr.  BromSeld,  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  ofience  that  the  Patient 
ihould  chide  him  to  perform  the  amputation. ' On  the  other  hand, 
tho"  Mr.  Aylett  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  in  this,  We  cannot  but 
think  Mr.  Benwell  equally,  if  not  more,  hlamenble,  in  the  degree 
and  manner  of  his  reientment : for  this  is  all  that,  in  our  opinion, 
he  had  cither  right  or  reafon  to  refent. 

Poetical. 

■Art.  1 8.  The  Retired  Penitent.  Being  a. poetical  Ver fun  of  one 
vf  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young’s  moral  Contemplations.  Revifed,  ap- 
proved, and  publijhed  with  confent  of  that  learned  and  eminent 
Writer.  By  Mr.- Newcomb,  nmo.  6d.  Buckland. 

If  the  fpirited  ftile  and  manner  which  diflinguilh  even  Dr.  Young’s 
profe  compofitions,  had  prevented  Mr.  Newcomb’s  attempting  this 
poetical  verfion,  the  fentiments  of  his  admired  Author  would,  in  our 
opinion,  have  fuffered  but  very  little  : the  advantages  they  receive 
by  their  new  drefs,  indeed,  are  hardly  worth  a comment,  notwith- 
ftanding  we  are  told,  this  performance  has  been  revifed,  and  approv- 
ed by  that  eminent  Writer.  But  we  cannot  think  the  Doflor  revifed 
this  performance  with  the  impartial  eyes  of  a Critic ; or  that  he 
would  himfelf  have  addreffed  the  Deity  in  fuch  a line  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Thou  like  a taper  canit  light  up  the  fun  ? 

Should  not  one  think,  by  the  grammatical  conflruftion  of  this  fen- 
tence,  that  Mr  Newcomb  here  compares  the  Deity  to  a taper,  capa- 
ble of  fetting  fire  to  the  Tub?  And  yet  he  certainly  intends  that  fi- 
mile  for  the  fun  itfelf,  which  the  Creator  is  as  capable  of  lighting  up 
as  a mortal  would  be  communicating  fire  to  a taper. 
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To  do  the  Verifier  of  this  little  piece,  however,  no  injuftice,  we 
(hall  infert  the  following  paflage,  as  no  bad  fpecimen  of  the  whole. 

Frequent  around  me  dropt  into  their  tombs 
My  vile  aflociates — and  how  dread  their  fall ! 

But  ah,  the  memory  of  their  wretched  doom 
The  next  belov’d  debauch,  quite  fwept  away  : 

The  bitter  caufesof  my  heart’s  remorfe 
Serv’d  but  to  fwell  my  guilt — to  kind  advice 
How  dead  ? by  admonitions,  unadvis’d  ; 

Unfoft’ned  by  Heaven’s  mercies,  and  unaw’d 
By  my  own  fentiments ; how  unconvinc’d 
Beneath  conviftion  ! often  I deplor’d 
The  fate  of  my  coevals  in  their  tomb. 

Yet  treading  in  their  fteps  ! their  exit  moan’d. 

Yet  potting  the  fame  road  to  meet  my  own  ! 

In  the  wild  paths  of  pleafure,  in  the  flights 
Of  tow’ring  proud  ambition’s  fluttering  wing. 

What  gay,  what  fanguine  numbers  have  I view’d. 

Their  promifes  of  lire,  as  fair  as  mine, 

By  Death  arretted — ‘for  awhile  they  bloom’d. 

And  triumph’d  in  the  fullnefsof  their  joy,  * 

In  the  next  hour — the  tenants  of  a grave.  / 

Oh  fay,  what  mercy  tills  ? I breathe,  I live 
A miracle  of  madnefs — midtt  this  held 
Of  (laughter.  Death’s  amazing  fearful  fcenes, 

A being  am  I fuffer’d  to  enjoy  ? ' , 

Yet  while  i live,  I live  upon  my  crimes 1 
And  my  repentance  fwells  my  guilt -the  more. 

• 1 00  weak  my  languid  forrows  to  atone 

For  crimes,  which  mercy’s  felf  can  hardly  fpare.  - ■ 

Art.  19.  Scandal  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  A Fable.  To  which  is 

added , the  Country  Dance  Militant.  Folio.  1 s.  Becket. 

A pretty  compliment  to  the  Ladies  at  T unbridge. 


■ Medical. 

Art.  20.  An  EJfay  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  King's  Evil. 
Deduced  from  Obfervations  and  Praflice,  and  deftgned  for  the 
public  Good.  By  a private  Gentleman  of  Halfted  in  Ef- 
fex.  8vo.  6 d.  Buckland. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conjefture  what  information  can  be  collected  from 
this  Pamphlet,  except  that  of  the  ignorance  and  abfurdity  of  the 
Author.  The  method  by  which  he  pretends  to  cure  fcrophulous 
diforders,  he  learned  (he  tells  us)  from  the  papers  of  an  old  Lady, 
to  whom  he  was  executor.  It  was  not  however  her  own  invention, 
but  has  been  in  fume  tneafure  ufed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as 
he  has  met  ’with  it  in  an  old  author.  Yet  this  fccret  published  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  this  private  Gentleman  of  Haltted,  al- 
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tho’  he  propofes  to  reap  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  it,  thinks  too 
precious  to  be  communicated,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Lady,  till  after 

his  death. What  a lofs  to  the  public,  Ihould  his  executors  prove 

lefs  charitable  and  lefs  communicative  titan  the  old  Lady  or  him- 

felf ! To  prove  that  Mr.  Morley  is  equally  fit  to  explain  the  caufe 

or  perform  the  cure  of  difcafes,  we  (hall  favour  our  Readers  with 
the  following  fpecimen  of  his  extenfive  knowlege  and  penetration. — 
In  the  firll  place,  he  combats  an  opinion  of  s>crophulous  tumours 
proceeding  from  an  acid  ferum,  which  moll  authors,  he  lays,  have 
followed  Hie  packkorfet  in  the  fame  trail. 

* The  nature  of  acidity,  lays  he,  according  to  this  definition,  both 

* coagulates  and  indurates.  Coagulation  is  performed  on  milk  by  acids, 
' that  is,  turning  the  milk  into  a curd,  it  fuppofes  the  acidity,  or 

* fournefs  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood  does  the  fame,  that  is,  curdles  in 

* the  fine  veflels  it  enters  into.  But  becaufe  vinegar,  lemon-juice, 

* &c.  are  acid  on  the  tongue,  mull  they  be  lb  in  the  blood  i What 

* mad  work  mull  vinegar,  or  adds  produce,  mixt  with  it,  let  every 
‘ one  judge?  Pray  think  what  quantities  of  vinegar  Vewmarktt 

* jockeys  drink  for  a month  or  two  together,  to  reduce  diemfelves 

* to  a proper  weight  for  riding  races,  and  then  tell  me  of  any  in- 

* fiance  of  the  fcrophula  being  produced  by  that  regimen.  Belides, 

* if  th  s was  the  cafe,  why  Ihould  not  the  ferum  be  as  foon  coagu- 

* lated  or  curdled  in  the  large  veflels  as  in  the  finer  ? which  we 

* fee  it  is  not,  though  the  ferum  of  the  blood  contains  a propor- 
‘ tional  quantity  of  this  particular  acidity  in  the  large  yeflels,  as  well 

* as  in  the  final]  : and  1 am  apt  to  think,  that  the  larger  the  quan- 

* tity  of  liquor,  the  fooner  it  will  turn  four,  and  more  lharp  the 

* acidity ; which  I take  to  be  the  reafon,  why  the  vinegar-makers 

* ufe  fuch  large  calks,  even  to  the  bolding  a hundred  barrels  of 

* liquor  in  one  body.’ 

As  a calk  and  an  artery  are  both  termed  veflels,  and  as  acetous 
fermentation  it  more  expeditioufiy  performed  in  a large  wooden  vef- 
fel,  the  lagaeious  Mr.  Morley,  we  find,  can  fee  no  reafon  why  acid 
coagulation  Ihould  not  likewife  fooner  take  place  in  a large  blood 
veflel.  But  to  carry  the  analogy  Hill  farther,  he  might  nave  ac- 
quainted us,  in  the  itiie  of  the  Mock  Dodior,  that  the  College  had 
lately  altered  the  laws  of  the  circulation,  and  difpenfed  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  the  contractile  force  of  the  coats  of  large 
blood  veflels.  This  would  be  extremely  convenient  for  Authors  who 
fuppofe  either  acids  or  voklile  alkalies  in  the  blood,  as  we  know, 
neither  fermentation  which  produces  an  acid,  nor  potrefadlion  pro- 
ductive of  volatile  alkalies,  can  take  place  in  the  human  frame,  while 
the  circulation  continues,  that  is,  while  life  remains- 

In  regard  to  pradlice,  we  (ball  find  Mr.  Morley  has  no  finajl  me- 
*1t  as  a believer. 

* /verily  believe,’  fays  he,  ‘ that  gold  being  continually  worn  at 
■*  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  next  the  (kin,  has  often  had  great  and 

* good  effefts,  but  then  people  will  not  attend  with  patience  enough 

* the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a gentle  operating  remedy ; for  no  doubt,  but 

* the  fine  effluvia  of  the  gold  being  conftantly  heated  by  the 

* ftomach,  and  continually  rubbed  againft  it,  will  infinuate  many 

* of  its  fine  particles  through  the  pores  of  the  ft. in  into  the  blood 
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and  fpirits,  and  mixing  in  time  with  the  juices  of  the  body,  have 
very  (alutary  effects.  But  then  I would  recommend  a piece  of  fine 
‘ Gold,  without  alloy,  as  large  as  a 36  s.  piece,  to  be  ufed  for 

* that  purpofe.  But  this  is  too  chargeable  an  application  for  my 

* poor  patients  ufe,  though  I fincerely  think  in  many  cafes  it 

* would  be  very  beneficial,  efpecially  to  young  fubjeds,  whofe 
‘ ftomachs  are  warm,  and  the  difeafe  in  its  infancy.’ 

Here  we  fee  a very  important  difcovery  ; pure  gold,  it  has  hi- 
therto been  fuppofed,  could  remain  in  fufion  feveral  months  with- 
out lofing  the  fmalleft  particle ; — but  Mr.  Morley  allures  us,  that  it 
cures  a diftemper,  the  Opprobrium  Meiicorum,  by  effluvia  railed  by 
warmth  of  the  fkin  only. 

Speaking  of  Scrophulous  indurations,  they  are,  he  informs  us, 
4 only  the  curdlike  matter,  hardened  by  length  of  time,  and  tbruft  or 

* iqueezed  clofe  together.’  Here  Mr.  Morley’s  notion  of  the  diftemper 
feems  evidently  borrowed  from  the  art  of  cheefe-making,  to  which, 
we  fufped,  his  talents  arc  better  adapted  than  to  that  of  phyftc  ; 
we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  his  ferious  confideration,  whe- 
ther he  might  not  more  effeflually  promote  the  public  good,  by  a 
due  cultivation  of  this  ufeful  art,  than  by  writing  medical  Eftays, 

Art.  21.  Oratio  Annivtrfarsa , quam  ex  Harveii  lnflituto  in 
Theatro  Collegii  Regal  is  Medicorum  Londinenfts  die  Ofiobris 
xviii.  A.  M DCC  LIX.  Habuit  Marcus  Akenfide  M.  D. 
Coll.  Med.  et  Reg.  Societ.  Socitts.  4to.  1 s.  Dodfley. 

Thefe  annual  orations  generally  run  in  pretty  near  the  fame  ftrain  ; 
for  which  reafon  we  have  ufually  given  only  their  titles,  that  fuch 
as  chufe  to  purchafe  them,  might  know  when  and  by  whom  they 
are  publiftred.  , 


/ Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  22.  Saint  PauPs  Dottrine  of  JuJiif cation  by  Faith , explain- 
ed in  three  Difcourfes,  preached  before  the  Univerjtty  of  Cam- 
bridge. By  Samuel  Hallifax,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity- 
Hall.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  Whifton,  &c. 

Tn  thefe  Difcourfes,  the  Author  attacks  the  principles  of  the  Me- 
Yhodifts,  and  endeavours  to  (hew  by  what  weak  and  frivolous  arguments 
they  are  fupported,  when  it  is  pretended,  as  it  always  is  pretended, 
that  they  have  their  foundation  in  Scripture.  The  words  he  difcour- 
fes from  are,  'Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a man  is  juftified  by  faith, 
•without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  Rom.  iii.  28.  His  principal  defign  l'S 
to  make  the  Apoftle  appear  confident  with  himfelf,  when,  at  fotne 
times,  he  afterts  that  they  who  believe  are  indifpenfibiy  obliged  to 
maintain  good  works,  and  at  others,  that  a man  may  be  juftified  by 
faith  alone  without  tire  deeds  if  the  law. 

In  his  firft  Difcourfe  he  endeavours  to  ftiew  that  the  account  which 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  end  and  d.ftgn  of  the  JewiJh  law, 
gives  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  faith,  grace,  works  and  law,  is 
groundlefs  and  inconclufive.  The  terms  faith  and  gract,  workr 
S and 
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and  lavs,  as  oppofed  to  each  other  by  St.  Paul,  cannot,  he  lays’ 
conftftently'with  the  connexion  of  his  difcourfe,  be  underflood  as  al- 
ways to  (land  for  general  names,  by  which  to  exprefs  the  Jewifh 
and  Chriftian  religions : the  two  laft  muft  frequently  be  taken  to 
comprehend  the  works  of  natural  religion  and  of  morality,  as  well 
as  the  ceremonial  obfcrvances  of  the  Jewifh  law  ; and  the  two  for- 
mer, though  in  fome  few  places  they  may  perhaps  be  confined  and 
limited  to.  exprefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  do  yet  ufually  bear  a larger 
and  more  general  fenfe  ; the  one  meaning  any  gift  or  favour  that 
is  gratuitoufly  conferred,  the  other  a firm  and  well-grounded  truft  in 
the  divine  promiles  under  any  difpenfation,  whether  patriarchal, 
Mofaic,  or  Chriftian. 

In  his  fecond  Difcourfe,  our  Author  endeavours  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  juftification  fo  often  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  and  which  in 
the  text  is'  faid  to  be  by  ft  tb  and  ’without  ’works , has  not  the  lead 
reference  or  refpeif  to  that  complcat  and  final  juftification,  which  we 
are  told  fincere  chriftians  will  receive  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
is  indeed  nothing  more  than  that  free  pardon  and  acquittal  from  all 
former  offences,  which  was  granted  to  every  one  at  his  baptifm, 
when  he  was  firft  inflated  with  the  privileges  and  honours  of  Chrifti- 
anity ; and  confequently,  that  the  prop  jfition  of  the  text,  when 
rightly  expounded,  amounts  only  to  this — that  through  faith  in  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  every  man  may  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  gofpel,  although,  before  his  converfion,  he  had 
never  afled  up  to  thofe  rules  and  precepts  of  morality,,  which 
his  reafon  and  confcience  had  always  owned  and  approved  to  be  his 
duty. 

In  fupport  of  our  Author’s  notion  of  juftifying  faith,  and  which 
he  fays  is  the  true  and  fcriptural  one,  he  alleges,  that  juftification 
is  often  joined  by  St.  Paul  with  baptifm,  as  coincident  with  it,  and 
an  effefl  of  it ; that  it  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  equivalent  expref- 
fion  for  remiffton  of  fir.: ; that  its  virtue  is  exprefsly  laid  to  confilt  in 
procuring  forgivenefs  of  the  tranfgrejfions  that  are  faft,  but  it  is  never 
once  affirmed  to  extend  to  thofe  which  fhall  be  committed  by  profef- 
fed  Chriftians  ; and  laftly,  that  the  benefits  of  it  are  affirmed  to  be- 
long to  every  one  who  is  admitted  into  the  fello’wjhip  of  the  Gcfpelj 
even  to  thofe  who,  unlefs  they  repent,  will  finally  be  excluded  from 
God’s  favour  and  prefence  in  another  world. 

Our  Author,  in  his  third  Difcourfe,  produces  feveral  paflages  of 
Scripture  to  confirm  the  interpretation  he  has  giveh  of  his  text. — 
The  doflrine  which  the  .Apoftle  advances,  he  tells  us,  is  briefly 
this — that  before  a heathen's  firft  ox  conditional  juftification,  by  which 
he  was  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  here  on  earth,  works  of 
righteoufnefs  ’were  not  neceflary  ; but  that,  after  fuch  admiffion, 
and  to  fecure  what  may  be  called  his  fecond  and  final  juftification  j 
works  of  righteoufnefs  were  neceflary.  This  firft  juftification,  'tis 
faid,  was  peculiar  to  thofe  who  were  converted  from  a ftate  of 
paganifm  to  Chriflianity,  and  was  conferred  upon  them,  when  they 
were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  by  baptifm,  by 
which  they  arc  faid  to  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  Titus  iii.  7 ; and  in  order  to  which  nothing  more  was  requiflte, 

than 
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than  a profeffion  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Chiifl.  The  fecond  jufti" 
fication,  by  which  fmcere  Chrillians  become  entitled  to  the  actual 
pofleffioft  of  their  heavenly  inheritance,  is  referved  till  the'  general 
confummation  of  all  things;  and  is  to  be  obtained  by  nothing  lefs 
than  a pat  sent  continuance  in  tvell-deing,  and  a conliant  and  unihafcen 
enduring  to  the  end.  It  is  of  the  Jir/t  jultification  that  St.  Paul  mult 
always  be  underllood  to  fpeak,  when  he  affirms  it  is  to  be  had  by 
grace,  and  not  by  works  : our jultification,  although,  in  one  fenle 
of  the  words,  it  may,  indeed,  like  the  other,  be  laid  to  be  by  gr  ce,  (in- 
afmuchas,  by  the  terms  of  the  Chriltian  covenant,  a faultlefs  and  un- 
finning obedience  is- no  longer  required,  and  our  poor  and  defedtive 
fervices  will  now  be  gracioolly  accepted  through  the  merits  of  our  Re- 
deemer), is  yet  fo  far  dependent  upon  our  own  ww  ki,  as  to  demand 
our  utmoft  and  molt  unwearied  endeavours  to  advance  the  neareft 
poflible  to  that  molt  perfedt  pattern  of  moral  purity,  which  the  gofpel 
propofes  to  us  in  the  life  and  example  of  our  bleQed  Saviour. 

Art.  23.  Six  Difcourfes , as  intended  for  the  Pulpit.  By  John 
Newton.  8vo.  2 s.  Keith. 

* The  following  Difcourfes,  (fays  the  Author  in  his  preface)  were 

* drawn  up  about  twelve  months  fince,  when  I expedted  a fpeedy 
*-  opportunity  of  delivering  them  from  the  pulpit.  As  the  views  I 

* then  had  arc  now  overruled,  I take  this  method  of  laying  them 

* before  the  public  ; that  thofe  who  have  thought  proper  to  foretel 

* the  part  1 would  have  adted,  and  the  dodtrine  1 would  have 

* taught,  if  my  defires  had  taken  place,  may  be  either  fatisfied  or 
‘ ftlenced. 

* Yet  I fhould  not  have  thought  it  worth  ray  while,  to  give  ei-. 
*•  ther  myfelf  or  others  this  trouble  merely  for  my  ovn  vindication. 

‘ Attempts  of  this  kind  ufually  imply  too  much  of  a man's  importance 

* to  him/elf,  to  be  either  acceptable  or  fuccefsfol.  Or  at  bell,  it 

* can  be  a point  of  no  great  moment  to  my  real  happinefs,  what 

* the  few  perfons  to  whom  my  little  name  is  known,  are  pleafed 
‘ to  fay  or  think  of  me.  Nothing  but  great  inattention  to  our  true 

* circumftances,  can  afford  us  leilure  either  to  cenfure  others,  or  to 
‘ juftify  ourfelves  ; unlefs  when  the  interefts  of  religion  or  morality 
‘ are  evidently  concerned.  A few  years  will  fix  and  determine  our 

* characters  beyond  all  poffibility  of  miilake  ; and  till  then  it  would 

* be  vain  to  hope  for  it. 

‘ The  true  reafons  therefore  of  this  publication  are,  the  importance 

* of  the  fubjedls  treated  of ; and  the  probability  that,  upon  this  oc- 

* cafion,  many  perfons  who  have  not  yet  confidered  them  with  the 
‘ attention  that  they  deferve,  may  be  induced  (fome  from  a motive 

* of  friendfhip,  and  others  from  curiofity)  to  read  what  might  ap- 

* pear  in  my  name,  the  rather  for  being  mine.’ 

Such  are  the  reafons  afligned  for  the  publication  of  thefe  fermons  : 
as  to  the  merit  of  them,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Author 
in  fome  of  his  notions,  yet  we  are  greatly  pleafed  with  that  fpirit  of 
ferioufnefs  and  piety  which  breathes  through  the  whole  of  his  difcour- 
fes.— The  fubjedls  are — the  deceitfulnefs  of  the  heart — the  goodnefs 
of  God  in  fending  his  Son  into  the  world — the  defign  of  Chrift’s 
•oming  into  the  worjd — and  the  duty  of  /< arching  the  Scriptures. 
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Single  Sermons  fmce  June . 

I . H E Nature,  Extent,  and  Obligation  of  a fiber  Mind  conjsdered 

JL  and  reeomnun-ied  to  the  Tou»g,~at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Irving  the  Younger,  March  30,  1 760.  By  Benjamin  Sandford. 
Waugh, 

z.  Before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  June  22.  Being  the  anni- 
verfary  of  his  Majefty’s  Acceffion  to  the  T hrone.  By  Michael 
Lort,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Whifton. 

3.  At  St.  Laurence’s  Church,  near  Guildhall,  April  25,  1760, 
before  the  Governors  of  the  London  Hoipital,  at  Mile-end.  By 
Philip  Lord  Biihop  of  Briftol.  Woodfall.' 

4.  The  Chrijlian  Miniftry  and  Ste-zuardjhip — Before  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  June  8,  1760.  By  James  Stillingfleet,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Merton  College.  Rivington. 

5.  At  the  Abby  Church,  Weftminfter,  June  3.  1760:  at  a Ju- 
bilee then  kept  by  the  Members  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  ort  Ac- 
count of  its  being  the  zooth  Year  of  the  Date  of  their  Charter  of 
Foundation,  By  Zachary  Lord  Biihop  of  Rocheller.  Dod. 

6.  The  NtceJJity  and  Munner  of  being  admitted  into  Covenant  with 
Gbrift,  by  Baptifm,  fit  forth — May  25,  1760,  on  Occafion  of  ad- 
miniftring  Baptifm  to  one  of  riper  Years.  With  an  Addref,  to  the 
People  called  Quakers.  By  Matthew  Pilkington,  L.  L.  B.  Preben- 
dary of  Litchfield.  Whilton. 

7.  Before  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  at  St. 
James’s  Clerkenwell,  July  1,  1760.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Downing, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  Lewilhara,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. To  which  is  added,  a fuccinft  Account  of  their  Progreft 
fince  1757.  Fuller,  Ac. 

8.  application  to  God,  Reformation  and  Unity  among  t he /rf elves,  the 
beft  Refiarce  of  a Nation,  on  any  threatened  lnvajion  or  alarming 
D ft  rtfs, — -enforced  in  a Difcourfe  on  the  Fast,  by  Authority, 
March  14,  1760.  By  jofeph  Parfons,  A.  M.  late  of  Merton  Col. 
Oxon.  Dod. 


9.  The  Folly,  Infamy,  and  Miftry  of  unlawful  P leaf  nr  e, — before 
the  General  Ailembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  May  25,  1760. 
By  James  Fordyce,  t)  D.  Field. 

10.  The  Duty  of  a Purify  Pneft ; — at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Cler- 
gy, held  at  Wakefiekl,  July  2,  1760.  By  H.  Venn,  A.  M.  Vi- 
car of  Huddersfield,  and  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s,  Camb.  Diily. 

11.  The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Ecc/eftafic  Cenfiitutmn  in 
Scotland. — Preached  before  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  April 
16,  1760.  By  John  Bonar,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Minifiers  of  Perth. 
Edinburgh  printed ; fold  by  Richardfon  in  London. 

1 2.  Grace  proved  to  be  at  the  fivereign  Bifpofal  of  God.  Preached 
July  19,  1 760,  at  Mr.  Burford’s  Meeting.  By  John  Brine.  Keith. 

13.  Preached  at  Alhby-de-la-Zouch,  March  14,  1760,  being  the 
Day  appointed  by  his  Majeily  for  a public  Humiliation,  tec.  By 
John  Gamer,  M.  D.  Sandby. 

14.  The  Conftfttnt  Prcteftcmt ; — preached  in  the  parochial  Chapel 
of  Macclesfield,  in  the  Parilh  of  Preftbury,  and  Diocefe  of  Ckefter  : 
June  4.  1760,  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Biihop  of  Cheftor.  By  jo- 
feph  Ward,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Preftbury.  Griffiths. 
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Various  ProfpeSts  of  Mankind,  Nature , etnd  Providence,  8vo. 
4 s.  6d.  in  boards.  Millar. 


WHEN  we  reflect  on  the  violent  averfion  which  men 
have  to  fubjeftion,  and  on  the  many  fpecious  plans 
which  have  been  projected  by  well-meaning  Philofophe'rs,  for 
the  eftablilhment  of  an  equality,  which  is  the  principal  end 
of  the  Eflays  before  us,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  vaft  dis- 
proportion yet  remaining  between  the  condition  of  man  and 
man  in  civil  Society.  From  Plato,  More,  and  Harrington, 
down  to  our  ingenious  and  benevolent  Author,  it  has  been 
the  wifli  and  endeavour  of  the  zealous  friends  to  Freedom  and 
Humanity,  to  level  this  inequality;  but  all  attempts  to  this 
purpofe,  hitherto  have  appeared  vinonary  and  chimerical. 

When  men,  therefore,  of  eminent  abilities,  guided  by  the 
pureft  intentions,  fail  in  their  attempts,  and  appear  rather  as 
Enthufiafts  than  Philofophcrs,  we  rauft  conclude,  that  their 
defign  is  impracticable  in  itfelf,  and  that  their  too  generous 
ardour  in  vindication  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  has 
tranfported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  fober  judgment. 

If  we  examine  their  feveral  plans  with  attention,  we  ftiall 
find,  that  by  endeavouring  to  accomplifh  what  is  unattain- 
able, they  prejudice  the  mind  againft  what  is  practicable.  In 
tjie  gl*w  of  their  philanthropy,  they  endeavour  to  deftroy  all 
Vot.  XXIII.  A a diftindtions. 
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diftinCtions,  and  to  ercCt  a fine  fpun  fyftem  of  art,  on  tfie 
ruin  of  Nature’s  more  perfect  model. 


If  we  read  Nature  in'  her  works,  we  may  perceive,  that 
flie  never  intended  an  equality.  She  is  various  in  all  her  pro- 
ductions J and  this  variety  is  no  where  more  confpicuous  than 
in  the  intelligent  creation.  As  men  are  not  formed  with  the 
fame  ftrength  and  proportion  of  body,  neither  arc  they  en- 
dowed with  the  fame  vigour  and  capacity  of  mind.  Whether 
this  difparity  of  intellect  arifes  from  the  greater  or  leffer  por- 
tion of  vivlda  Vis  in  the  original  frame,  or  whether,  as  a late 
Philofopher  fuppofes,  it  is  owing.chiefly  to  the  different  power 
of  application,  is  at  prefent  immaterial  to  enquire.  From 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  is  the  foundation  of  a natural 
fuperiority  on  erne  hand,  and  of  a natural  inferiority  on  the 
other ; from  whence  civil  pre-eminence  and  fubordination 
muft  neceffarily  refult. 

It  muft  be  confefled  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  manifeft  dis- 
proportion in  the  human  faculties,  will  by  no  means  account 
for  the  vaft  and  fhocking  difparity,  which  treachery  and  ufurpa- 
tion  have  eftablifhed  among  mankind  : and  no  purfuits  can  be 
more  laudable  than  thofe  which  are  direded  to  reduce  that 
inequality,  which  has  railed  one  part  of  the  fpecies  to  an 
enormous  pitch  of  pride  and  luxury,  while  it  has  funk  ano- 
ther into  the  mod  abject  ftate  of  penury  and  fervility. 

This  defign,  however,  is  not  to  be  effeCted  by  indulging 
Speculation  to  wander  without  the  guidance  of  Reafon  and 
Experience.  Plaufible  theories  may  amufe  the  indolent  and 
feduce  the  inattentive,  but  they  difgqft  the  judicious  : and 
though  it  may  be  faid,  that  fuch  (peculations  have  their  ufe, 
as  they  afford  hints  of  improvement,  yet  they  are  attended 
with  this  dangerous  inconvenience,  that  the  mind,  in  fearch 
after  truth,  is  difeouraged  in  its  progrefs,  when  it  finds  its 
moft  capable  Conductors  deviating  into  the  mazy  tracks  of  lux- 
uriant Fancy,  inftead  of  leading  them  through  the  fafer  paths 
of  found  Philofophy.  Th  us  difheartened,  they  give  over  their 
purfuit  as  vain,  and,  from  having  been  milled  by  the  over- 
eagernefs  of  their  Guides,  they  haftily  conclude  the  objeCtof 
their  fearch  to  be  unattainable. 


If  Poetry  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Pro- 
bability, how  much  more  dole  lliould  the  reftriCtions  be  on 
Philofophy  ? When  we  meet  with  vifionary  fvftems,  founded 
on  vain  hypothefes,  how  can  wc  forbear  objecting,  in  the 
words  of  Horace, 

Quodamquc  cjlcndis  mihi  Jic,  mcredulus  cdi. 

The 
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The  worthy  Author  of  tbefe  Eflays  may  be  thought,  in 
ibme  mcafure,  to  have  anticipated  thefe  objections ; for  he 
declares  himfelf  confcious,  that  the  model  he  propofes  is* 
upon  the  whole,  inconfiftent  with  the  circumftances  of  man- 
kind upon  earth  j but  at  the  fame  time  he  exprefles  his  per- 
fuafion,  that  it  is  confiftent  with  the  human  paffions  and  ap- 
petites : in  which  opinion,  neverthelefs,  we  cannot  altoge- 
ther agree  with  him,  for  reafons  which  will  be  fpecified  as  we 
proceed. 

; It  is  but  juft,  however  to  prfemife,  that  of  all  the  Specu- 
lates who  have  proje&ed  models  of  equal  government,  none 
feem  to  have  been  directed  by  a purer  benevolence,  or  more 
ftneere  zeal  for  the  good  of  mankinds  He  has  deferibed  the 
miferies  which  imperfeeft  government  brings  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  fpecies,  with  lively  colouring,  and  unaf- 
f'edfed  fympathy.  He  has  vindicated  the  wifdom  and  juftice 
of  Providence,  and  aflerted  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
with  great  good  fenfe-  and  piety. 

One  of  the  moft  noble  purpofes  of  Philofophy,  is  that  which 
is  directed  to  make  mankind  fatisfied  with  their  exiftence, 
and  confcious  of  their  real  importance : for  the  man  who 
thinks  meanly  of  himfelf,  will  aft  bafely  in  fociety.  We, 
therefore,  earneftly  recommend  thefe  Eflays,  as  a proper  an- 
tidote againft  thofe  fantaftical  and  dangerous  productions, 
which  tend  to  ridicule  and  depreciate  human  nature.  We 
will  venture  to  afl'ure  the  Reader,  that  on  clofing  the  book, 
he  will  find  a ferenity  of  mind,  which  will  more  than  reward 
his  attention:  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  approve 
the  Writer,  and  applaud  the  Man,  though,  fo  far  as  his  mo- 
del of  government  is  concerned,  truth  obliges  us  to  cenfure 
the  Philofopher. 

The  firft  profpefl  he  prefents,  is  (that  of  the  imperfections 
of  human  fociety,  and  of  the  fources  from  whence  they  flow. 
It  is  obvious,  he  obferves,  that  thofe  political  fyftems,  and 
thofe  maxims  of  education,  which  have  hitherto  prevailed 
univerfally,  are  altogether  inconfiftent  with  a perfect  ftate  of 
human  fociety.  The  bad  correfpondence  in  which  men  live, 
the  ftruggles  for  riches  and  power  among  the  different  nations 
into  which  human  fociety  is  divided ; the  jealoufies  among 
the  Great,  the  ambition  of  Kings  and  Princes,  their  inter- 
fering interefts,  and  their  bloody  wars,  deftroy  millions,  and 
prevent  the  earth’s  being  fully  peopled.  Poverty,  which  dis- 
courages great  numbers  from  marrying,  by  rendering  them 
Unable  to  take  proper  care  of  families,  is  a great  hindrance 
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to  the  increafe  of  mankind.  Intemperance  and  debauched 
have  like  wife  a raoft  fatal  influence.  So  far  as  any  prevailing 
cuftom,  any  religious  or  political  maxims,  or  the  inftabflky 
of  public  or  private  affairs  difeourage  marriage,  this  effectu- 
ally prevents  propagation.  The  earth  can  never  be  fully  peo- 
pled, or  cultivated  in  the  beft  manner,  and  every  fpot  be  made 
to  exert  its  utmoft  ftrength,  till  it  becomes  the  abode  of  Peace, 
Security,  and  Plenty.  Every  man  muff  be  in  fuch  favourable 
circumllances,  as  to  be  able  to  marry  to  his  liking,  to  main- 
tain his  children  comfortably,  and  to  place  them  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  may  alfo  enable  them  to  marry,  and  to  place 
their  children  in  the  fame  condition. 

Our  Author  owns,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a perfeS  mo- 
del of  fuch  a government  or  education,  as  would  remove  the 
evils  above  enumerated : nevertheless,  he  proceeds  to  trace 
out  fome  of  its  principal  lines  and  charaCleri  flics.  We  Humid 
have  been  glad,  however,  if,  in  this  Profpccl,  the  Writer 
had  extended  his  view  farther,  and  examined  more  minutely 
into  the  caufes  which  have  produced  fo  many  partial  fyftems 
of  government.  This  is  an  enquiry  worthy  to  exercife  the 
genius  of  a Briton : an  enquiry  which,  perhaps,  Britons 
alone,  dare  to  purfuewith  freedom. 

The  Writer  introduces  his  model  with  obferving,  that  ‘ the 

* fancy  of  forming  new  plans  of  government,  has  notentire- 

* ly  ceafed.  There  is  ftill  room,’  he  adds,  ‘ for  farther  trials 

* of  this  kind.  Old  plans  may  be  corrected,  and  experience 
‘ may  make  the  world  wifer.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  a 

* a new  plan  be  propofed,  efpecially  if  it  aims  at  fomething 
‘ greater,  and  can  be  made  more  comprehenfive  than  any  of 

* the  preceding,  not  being  calculated  for  regulating  the  af- 

* fairs  of  a fingle  people,  but  for  uniting  all  mankind  under 

* governments  which  fhall  preferve  the  fame  language,  main- 

* tain  an  univerfal  correfpondence  among  the  moft  diftant  in- 
‘ habitants  of  the  globe,  and  raife  the  whole  human  race  to 
‘ the  higheft  perfection  ?’  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a (ketch 
of  fuch  a happy  conftitution,  of  which  the  following  extract 
will  convey  a general  idea. 

‘ As  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  mankind  never  had  a be- 
‘ ginning,  let  us  imagine,  that  foon  after  their  firft  appearance 

* on  our  globe,  when  they  amounted  only  to  a thoufand  or  ten 

* thoufand,  or  fome  fuch  fmall  number,  they  had  been  formed 

* into  a fociety,  in  which  there  was  to  be  no  property,  nor  any 

* divifion  of  lands  for  private  ufe;  hut  in  place  of  eftablifliing 

* property,  that  they  had  agreed  upon  a proper  and  equitable 

* diftribution  of  the  labour  neceflary  for  cultivating  and  adorn- 
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* ing  that  fpot  of  earth  which  they  inhabited,  and  for  fup- 

* porting  the  whole  fociety  in  common  in  an  agreeable  way. 

* Let  us  fuppofe  further,  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  who 

* were  alive  at  that  time,  and  were  then  to  be  united  in  one 
‘ fociety,  had  occupied  a certain  part  of  the  earth,  confifting 

* of  ten  thoufand,  or  a hundred  thoufand  acres,  or  any  other 

* quantity,  greater  or  lei's,  proportionable  to  their  number  ; 

* or  that  they  had  meafured  out  a tract  of  land,  according  to 

* the  nature  of  the  foil,  or  the  natural  divifton  of  the  earth 

* by  feas,  great  rivers,  or  mountains.  Suppofe  this  territory 

* to  have  been  able  to  fupport  a greater  number,  call  it  ten 
‘ times,  or  a hundred  times  as  many  as  were  in  the  fociety 

* when  it  was  firft  eredted.  Suppofe  a regular  plan  to  have 
‘ been  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  tract  of  land  was 

* to  be  cultivated  and  adorned  in  the  belt  manner,  pointing 

* out  the  fituation  of  the  houfes,  the  manner  of  their  archi- 

* tediure  and  different  apartments,  with  their  proper  furni- 
‘ ture ; the  methods  of  laying  out  the  adjacent  fields,  fow- 
‘ ing,  and  planting  them  with  all  proper  grains,  herbs,  and 

* trees,  and  Itoring  them  with  cattle.  Suppofe  this  plan  to 

* have  been  as  convenient,  elegant,  magnificent,  as  the  fo- 

* ciety  in  thefe  circumftances  could  be  fuppofed  capable  of 

* contriving  and  executing,  with  the  art  and  (kill  of  which  * 

* they  were  mailers,  or  with  which  the  All-wife  faw  it  pro- 

* per  to  infpire  them,  in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for  the  hap- 
‘ py  government  of  mankind  in  after  ages.  Suppofe  that  this 

* plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  all  the  members  of 

* the  fociety,  in  fuch  fort  that  none  of  them  (hould  be  idle, 

‘ or  wholly  exempted  from  working,  nor  fhould  any  be  over- 

* burdened,  or  obliged  to  fuch  hard  and  fevere  labour  as 

* might  be  prejudicial  to  their  health,  or  indifpofe  them  for 

* ftudy  and  contemplation  at  proper  feafons.  Suppofe  all  the 

* members  of  the  fociety  to  be  executing  this  plan  fo  as  never 
‘ to  want,  or  to  be  in  danger  of  wanting  abundance  of  pro- 
‘ vifions  of  all  kinds  for  their  prefent  comfortable  fubfiftance, 

‘ while  they  were  gradually  carrying  on  fuch  works  as  were 
‘ intended  for  ornament  and  magnificence,  as  well  as  for 

* ufe.  In  a word,  let  us  fuppofe  this  fociety  to  lay  down 

* proper  rules  for  improving  their  minds  in  knowlege  and 

* virtue,  and  in  this  view  to  oblige  their  members  to  work 
‘ only  three  or  fix  hours  a day,  or  in  a greater  or  lefs  pro- 
‘ portion,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  fociety,  leav- 
‘ ing  the  reft  of  the  time  to  be  employed  in  ftudy  and  con- 
‘ templation,  or  in  diverfions  and  recreations  of  any  kind, 

* according  to  every  man’s  humour,  or  agreeable  to  fome 

* particular  rules  and  ftatutes  ccmfiftent  with  the  fundamental 

* maxims  of  the  government.’ 
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From  hence  our  Author  proceeds  to  a detail  of  particular 
laws  proper  for  fuch  a fociety  as  hewifhes  to  eftablifh.  A- 
ibo ng  other  regulations,  he  propofes,  that  fome  few  Gover- 
nors be  chofen  to  take  care  that  each  of  the  members  be  em- 
ployed in  his  proper  work,  and  that  none  tranfgrefs  the  rules 
of  the  fociety. — That  fuch  Governors  fhould  have  no  diftinc- 
tion  but  a fimple  badge  of  their  office,  without  any  ornament. 
That  there  fhould  be  no  private  property. — That  every  one 
fhould  work  for  the  public,  and  be  fupportcd  by  the  public. 
That  all  fhould  be  on  a level,  and  that  the  fruits  of  every 
one’s  labour  fhould  be  common  for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence 
of  all  the  members  of  fociety : and  laftly,  that  every  one 
fhould  be  obliged  to  do  fomething,  yet  none  fhould  be  bur- 
dened with  fevere  labour. 

In  the  next  Efiay  he  declares  his  perfuafion,  that  fuch  a 
plan  might  be  eftablifhed  in  a civilized  country,  by  means  of 
an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumftances  at  the  time  of 
a grand  revolution  ; and  in  the  fucceeding  ProfpeCl,  he  un- 
dertakes to  fhew,  that  the  model  propofed  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  human  paffions  and  appetites,  though  inconfiftent 
with  the  circumftances  of  mankind  upon  the  earth  : to 

which  proportions  we  can  by  no  means  afient. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  he  argues,  to  fhew  that  our  Uto- 
pian government  may  be  firm  and  permanent,  notwithftand- 
jng  thofe  quarrels  which  arrfe  from  men’s  affeCtions  chancing 
to  fix  upon  objects  which  a few  or  one  only  can  enjoy.  Such 
quarrels  muft  certainly  happen  among  other  accidents.  In 
love,  no  rival  can  be  endured.  Hence  thofe  fatal  contefts  to 
which  death  alone  puts  an  end.  Nor  is  it  poffible,  in  many 
other  cafes,  to  prevent  all  rivalfhip  in  human  fociety.  But 
other  rivalfhips  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  bring  about  great 
revolutions,  if  the  danger  from  rivalfhips  in  ambition,  can 
be  prevented.  Inferior  rivalfhips  will  have  an  influence  on 
the  fate  of  particular  perl'ons  ; but  as  few  are  interefted  in 
them,  they  will  have  little  influence  on  the  public;  and  a 
ftate  fecure  againft  rivalfhips  of  an  higher  nature,  will  be  fafe 
from  convulfions,  on  account  of  lefs  interefting  quarrels. 

To  us,  however,  it  feems  very  evident,  that,  the  model 
propofed  would  by  no  means  prevent  the  rivalfhip  of  ambi- 
tion. The  feeds  of  fpeh  rivalfhip,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the 
introduction,  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  original  frame  of  hu- 
man nature ; and  they  feem  Jo  have  been  wifely  fown  by  Pro-* 
vidence ; for  rivalfhip,  when  of  the  generous  kind,  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  glorious  virtues.  It  is  impoffible  that 
pll  men  fhould  ever  be  on  a level,  v}iile  there  is  fuch  a vifiblc 
, - diiprc- 
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difproportion  in  their  faculties : and  our  Author’s  model  it- 
ielf,  lays  the  foundation  of  an  unavoidable  inequality. 

The  Governors,  whom  he  propofes  to  fuperintend  over  the 
members,  mud  be  armed  with  power,  to  enforce  the  obferv- 
ance  of  the  eftablifhed  regulations.  Now  both  reafon  and 
experience  convince  us,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  power  to  be 
encroaching ; but,  without  fuppofing  any  encroachment,  it 
is  abfolutely  itnpoflible  to  conceive  an  equality  between  the 
governing  and  governed.  The  only  method  by  which  they 
can  be  brought  any  thing  near  to  a level,  is  to  appoint  the 
Governors  by  rotation,  which  would  ultimately  bring  them 
fomewhat  to  an  equality.  We  wonder  this  method  did  not 
occur  to  our  Author:  but  though  we  think  it  m»ft  likely  to 
anfwer  the  end  propofed,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  not 
perfuaded,  that,  even  under  fucb  a regulation,  men  of  am- 
bitious and  fubdolous  difpofitions,  might  not,  at  fome  critical 
conjuncture,  either  by  craft  or  force,  overturn  the  balance.  . 

Indeed,  could  a perfect  equality  be  eftablifhed,  yet,  confl- 
dering  the  various  talents  and  difpofitions  of  mankind,  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  either  juft  or  expedient.  As  men  of 
excelling  capacities  are  capable  of  doing  moft  fervice  to  fo- 
cicty,  they  have  a right  to  fuperior  advantages  and  conveni- 
ences. There  are  many  neceflary,  yet  mean  and  difguftful 
offices,  from  which  men  of  liberal  endowments,  fliould,  by 
reafon  of  their  natural  pre-eminence,  be  exempt.  It  is  in 
vain  for  our  Author  to  form  a fyftem,  in  which  he  admits  .all 
the  elegancies  of  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordain—4  That 

* all  forts  of  ufeful  labour  {hould  be  honoured,  and  none  of 

* them  fhould  be  treated  with  contempt.’  A regulation  of 
this  kind  can  never  have  fuch  an  influence  over  the  common 
fenfe  and  feelings  of  mankind,  as  to  deftroy  their  perception 
of  efiential  dillerences : for  though  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
the  occupation  of  a chimney-fweeper  is  ufeful,  as  well  as  that 
of  an  arch  it  eft,  yet  men  will  not  eafdy  be  perfuaded  to  ho- 
nour the  former,  but  will  treat  it  with  contempt,  in  iompa-' 
rifon  with  the  latter. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  eflay,  our  Author  very  pa- 
thetically bewails  the  impracticability  of  adapting  his  model 
to  the  circumftances  which,  he  imagines,  would  be  fo  fa- 
vourable to  Pppyloufnefs,  that,  by  the  prodigious  increafe  of 
mankind,  the  earth  would  at  laft  be  overftocked,  and  become 
unable  to  fupport  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

« Such  a melancholy  fituation,  in  confcqucnce  merely  of 

* the  want  of  provifions,  is  in  truth  more  unnatural  than  all 
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* their  prefent  calamities.  Suppofing  men  to  have  abufed 

* their  liberty,  by  which  abufe,  vice  has  once  been  intro-. 

‘ duced  into  the  world  ; and  that  wrong  notions,  a bad  tafte, 

‘ and  vicious  habits,  have  been  ftrengthened  by  the  defeats 

* of  education  and  government,  our  prefent  diftrefles  may 

* be  eafily  explained.  They  may  even  be  called  natural,  be.- 

* ing  the  natural  confequences  of  our  depravity.  They  may 

* be  fuppofed  to  be  the  means  by  which  Providence  punifhes 

* vice ; and  by  fetting  bounds  to  the  increaf*  of  mankind, 

* prevents  the  earth’s  being  overftocked,  and  men  being  laid 

* under  the  cruel  neceflity  of  killing  one  another.  But  to 
4 fuppofe,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a favourable  Providence,  a 
« perfeft  government  had  been  eftablifhed,  under  which  the 
« diforders  of  human  paffions  had  been  powerfully  corre£ted 

* and  reftramed ; poverty,  idlenefs,  and  war  banifhed  j the 

* earth  made  a paradife ; univerfal  friendlhip  and  concord 

* eftablifhed,  and  human  fociety  rendered  flouriftiing  in  all 
« refpefts ; and  that  fuch  a lovely  conftitution  fhonld  be  over- 
f turned,  not  by  the  vices  of  men,  or  their  abufe  of  liberty, 

« but  by  the  order  of  Nature  itfelf,  feems  wholly  unnatural, 

* and  altogether  difagreeable  to  the  methods  of  Providence. 

* By  reafoning  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  pretended  that  it 

* is  unnatural  to  fet  bounds  to  human  knowlege  and  happi- 

* nefs,  or  to  the  grandeur  of  fociety,  and  to  confine  what  is 

* finite  to  proper  limits.  It  is  certainly  fit  to  fet  juft  bound? 

* to  every  thing  according  to  its  nature,  and  to  adjuft  all 

* things  in  due  proportion  to  one  another.  Undoubtedly  fuch 
4 an  excellent  order  is  actually  eftablifhed  throughout  all  the 
4 works  of  God  in  his  wide  dominions.  But  there  are  cer- 
4 tain  primary  determinations  in  nature,  to  which  all  other 
4 things  of  a fubordinate  kind  muft  be  adjufted.  A limited 
4 earth,  a limited  degree  of  fertility,  and  the  continual  in- 
4 creafe  of  mankind,  are  three  of  thefe  original  conftitutions. 

4 To  thefe  determinations,  human  affairs,  and  the  circum- 
4 fiances  of  all  other  animals,  muft  be  adapted.  In  which 
4 view,  it  is  unfuitable  to  our  ideas  of  order,  that  while  the 
4 earth  is  only  capable  of  maintaining  a determined  number, 

4 the  human  race  fhould  increafe  without  end.  This  would 
4 be  the  necefiary  confequence  of  a perfect  government  and 
4 education.  On  which  account  it  is  more  contrary  to  juft 
4 proportion,  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a perfe£t  government 
4 fhould  be  eftablifhed  in  fuch  circumftances,  than  that  by 
4 permitting  vice,  or  the  abufe  of  liberty,  in  the  wifdom  of 
4 Providence,  mankind  fhould  never  be  able  to  multiply  fq 
? greatly  as  to  overftock  the  earth,’ 
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This  conclufion  appears  to  us  much  more  chimerical  and 
extravagant  than  the  model  itfelf.  To  fuppofe  that  Provi- 
dence could  devife  no  other  means  to  prevent  the  earth’s  being 
overftocked,  and  the  neceflity  of  men  killing  each  other,  than 
by  permitting  vice,  or  the  abufe  of  liberty,  is  a fuppofition  fo 
injurious  to  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  Deity,  that  we  are 
amazed  how  it  could  ever  enter  into  the  imagination  of  fo 
worthy  and  pious  a Writer.  In  truth,  however,  we  wifh  that 
there  was  no  other  objection  to  his  model  than  the  danger  of 
exceffive  population : for  we  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Na- 
ture, which  has  eftablilhed  fuch  an  equality  in  the  generation 
of  other  animals,  that  they  are  under  no  need  of  devouring 
each  other,  could  never  be  at  a lofs  to  preferve  the  proportion 
in  our  fpecies,  without  putting  us  under  the  neceflity  of  pe- 
riling by  our  vices,  or  murdering  each  other  for  want  of 
fuftenance.  But  it  is  time  to  lofe  fight  of  our  Author’s  poli- 
tical Profpe£is,  and  view  him  in  the  more  pleafing  light  of  an 
Advocate  for  the  Wifdom  and  Juftice  of  Providence.  This, 
however,  muft  be  referred  to  another  opportunity. 

.■■■■■ .« 

Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato.  With  Anfvoers  to 
the  principal  Objections  againjt  him ; and  a general  View  of 
his  Dialogues.  8vo.  4 s.  in  boards.  Millar. 

WHEN  a Writer,  either  by  his  real  merit,  or  by  means 
of  powerful  Patronage,  or  by  the  bias  of  partial  opi- 
nion, has  been  preferred  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  it  is  amazing  to  think  what  a numerous  fwarm  of 
Authors  rife  out  of  his  reputation ! If  his  writings  are  of 
that  kind,  which  the  pride  of  man  calls  metaphyfical,  the 
number  of  his  Critics,  Commentators,  Apologifts,  and  A- 
bridgers,  will  be  infinite.  Metaphyfics,  if  we  may  be  par- 
doned the  definition,  is  a fcience  which  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  knowlege.  Now,  concerning  that  which  no  one 
knows,  every  one  may  difpute  confidently,  and  let  his  notion? 
be  ever  fo  abfurd,  he  will  gain  Profelytes  to  his  hypothefis. 

It  is  difagreeable  to  reflect,  with  what  eagernefs  and  ran- 
cour men  contend  about  opinions  merely  hypothetical ; fome, 
from  the  vanity  of  controverfy ; others,  from  the  weaknefs 
of  prepoflelfion,  grow  pale  in  attacking  or  defending  incom- 
•prehenfible  notions,  or  knitting  fine  fpun  fyftems,  with  which 
they  perplex  their  own  underftandiqg,  and  confound  their 
Readers. 

What 
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What  a croud  of  mortal  Scriblers  has  the  divine  Plat® 
given  birth  to  ! Some  who  have  dared  to  fuppofe  him  a meer 
man,  and  as  fuch  liable  to  error,  have  been  oppofed  by  others 
who  have  aJTerted  his  divinity,  and  vindicated  his  infallibility. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fay,  whether  Plato’s  reputation  has 
fuffered  moil:  from  his  advocates,  or  his  opponents.  It  is 
pertain,  that  his  admirers,  by  extolling  him  as  fomething  more 
than  man,  have  provoked  their  antagonifts  to  allow  him  lefs 
merit  than  is  really  his  due : and  his  fame  has  lately  been  re- 
duced to  a low  ebb,  by  the  too  great  freedoms  which  that  bold 
and  fafhionable  Sceptic  Bolingbroke,  and  others,  have  taken 
with  his  writings. 

To  refent  thefe  liberties,  and  to  refeue  the  character  of 
Plato  from  the  malice  and  mifreprefentation  of  unjuft  criti- 
cifm,  feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  thefe  Remarks  on  his 
Life  and  Writings.  But,  upon  the  whole,  our  Remarker  has 
rather  clouded  than  illuftrated  the  original,  by  his  apologeti- 
cal  comment:  and  his  abftradt  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  Repub- 
lic, and  Laws,  which  comprizes  above  three  parts  of  the  vo- 
lume, is  fo  crude  and  unconnc&ed,  that  it  is  abfolutely  unin- 
telligible. Whatwas  objected  to  Pope’s  Dunciad,  may,  with 
l'ome  alteration,  be  applied  to  this  abfhaiSh 

When,  by  himfelf,  we  hear  old  Plato  fpeafe. 

And,  in  thy  abllratt,  thy  own  meaning  leek. 

His  Greek  turns  Englith,  and  thy  Englilh  Greek. 

We  might  venture  to  fay,  that  a School-boy,  who  is  advan» 
ced  in  the  Greek  Grammar  as  far  as  (3oau,  (3ow,  will  as  rea-. 
dily  underftand  Plato  in  the  original,  as  in  the  abftrafl  be- 
fore us. 

Befides  the  contents  of  the  abftrafl,  this  volume  contains 
an  account  of  the  Life  of  Plato,  with  Remarks  and  Anfwers 
to  the  Objections  made  againft  him.  In  the  firft  part  we  are 
told,  that  * Plato  was  defeended  of  the  moft  renowned  No- 
‘ bility,  being  of  the  fame  family  with  Solon ; and  had  a 

* fortune  fuitable  to  his  birth.  Having  ftudied  the  language 
‘ of  his  country,  he  acquired  fome  knowlege  of  muftc  and 
‘ painting.  He  excelled  in  the  gymnaftic  exercifes, . and  era- 
‘ ployed  part  of  his  earlier  time  in  poetry ; but  burnt  his  po- 
‘ ems,  after  hearing  the  Difcourfes  of  Socrates.  He  ferved  alfo 
‘ in  the  army  upon  feveral  expeditions,  and  acquitted  himfelf 

* with  honour. 

‘ Being  thus  accomplifhed  to  ferve  the  public,  he  was  wait* 

‘ ing  the  time  appointed  by  law,  viz.  the  age  of  .thirty,  when 
‘ he  might  enter  upon  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  but  after- 

‘ wards 
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* wards  altered  his  plan,  for  reafons  which  we  {hall  take  in 

* his  own  words,  and  which  may  at  the  fame  time  {hew  the 

* abfurdity  of  the  ufual  common-place  enquiries  and  decla- 
« rations  about  the  active  and  contemplative  life , at  leaf!  fo  lap 

* as  regards  the  authority  and  example  of  Plato. 

‘ At  the  end  of  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  the  confti- 

* tution  of  the  Athenian  government  was  changed,  and  the 

* fupreme  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thirty.'  Some  of 
thefe,  Plato  tells  us,  were  his  friends  and  relations,  and  they 
invited  him  to  {hare  in  the  adminiftjation  : to  which  he  was 
inclined,  imagining  that  the  government  of  the  State  would 
be  changed  from  its  former  abufes.  But  he  foon  difeovered, 
that  the  former  adminiftration  iVas  a golden  age  in  comparifon 
with  theirs.  In  a little  time,  however,  the  power  of  the 
thirty  was  abolilhed,  and  all  that  fyftem  of  government ; ajid 
wow  he  was  again  inclined  to  engage  in  the  management  of. 
public  bufinefs,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  as  before. 

“ But,  he  adds,  by  misfortune,  fome  of  thofe  who  got  in- 
*c  to  power,  accufed  my  friend  Socrates  himfelf,  charging 
“ him  with  the  moft  heinous  of  all  crimes,  and  the  molfdif- 
“ tant  from  Socrates’  character,  impiety. 

“ Thefe  therefore  accufed,  and  thofe  condemned  and  put 
“to  death,  a man  who  would  have  no  {hare  with  the  former 
“ wicked  adminiftration,  in  an  affair  which  concerned  one  of 
“ themfelves,  who  were  his  friends  while  they  were  fugitives 
“ and  in  misfortune. 

“ When  I confidered  thefe  things,  and  the  people  who 
“ had  the  management,  and  the  laws  and  prevailing  manners, 
**  the  more  I reviewed  them,  the  more  difficult  1 found  it 
«*  would  be  to  ferve  the  public  aright, 

“ It  was  impoffible  for  me  to  act  without  the  afliftance  of 
“ faithful  friends  and  affociates  ; but  thefe  were  not  eafily  to- 
“ be  found  among  my  former  connections  ; and  it  would  be 
“ a difficult  matter  to  form  new  ones ; for  our  State  was  not 
“ any  longer  adminiftrated  according  to  the  genitis  and  prin- 
“ ciples  of  our  anceftors;  both  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  the 
laws  were  corrupted  to  a very  great  degree. 

“ Wherefore  I,  v ho  formerly  was  full  of  ardour  to  enter 
“ upon  the  public  management,  when  I confidered  thefe 
things,  and  faw  how  all  was  going  to  confufion,  became 
**  at  laft  averfe  to  it:  refolving,  however,  not  to  ceale  from 
“ watching  when  any  more  favourable  opportunity  fhould 
occur  for  correcting  thefe  abufes,  or  the  whole  conftitution 

“ of 
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**  of  the  State,  and  always  be  ready  at  the  proper  feafoa  for 
“ a&ing. 

“ By  degrees  I difcovered  that  all  States  at  prefent  are  bad- 
**  ly  conftituted,  and  their  conftitutions  incurable  without 
“ feme  wonderful  piece  of  good  conduit,  feconded  by  For- 
tune,  and  was  obliged  to  own,  in  praife  of  true  Philofo- 
phy.  That  from  thence  alone  it  is  that  we  can  difcover  all  the 
“ true  intcrejls  either  of  the  public , or  of  particular  performs  ; and 
that  the  human  race  will  never  be  free  from  miferies , until  they 
“ who  are  true  philofophers  get  the  government  and  adnunijlration 
“ into  their  hands ; or  they  who  have  the  fupreme  power  become 
“ true  philofophers." 

Now  we  muftconfefs,  that  we  are  not  clear-fighted  enough 
to  perceive  how  this  account  of  Plato’s  “ fhews  the  abfurdity 
“ of  the  ufual  common-place  inquiries  and  declamations 
“ about  an  active  and  contemplative  life."  In  our  opinion,  the 
authority  and  example  of  Plato  proves  nothing  as  to  the  point 
in  queftion.  All  that  can  be  collected  from  this  account  is, 
that  Plato  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  an  active  life,  but  that  from 
particular  circumftances  of  confufionand  danger  in  which  the 
State  was  involved,  he  became  at  laft  averfe  to  it.  But  how 
does  this  decide  which  of  the  two  is  moll  eligible,  and  be- 
coming to  a man  of  wifdom  and  virtue  ? There  are  circum- 
ftances, no  doubt,  which  may  make  it  juftifiable  and  prudent 
for  fuch  an  one  to  decline  public  bufinefs.  Cicero,  who  a- 
inong  others  has  debated  this  queftion,  admits,  that  men  of 
excellent  talents,  who  devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,  may,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  bufinefs  : or 
that  they  may  decline  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  their 
conftitution,  or  any  other  weighty  reafon.  But  he  condemns 
thofe  who  avoid  it,  for  fear  of  encountering  labours,  troubles, 
affronts  and  repulfes  ; and  he  concludes,  that  they  who  are 
by  nature  qualified  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  fhould, 
without  hefitation,  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  government. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  it  will,  in  truth,  be  difficult  to  juf- 
tify  Plato’s  feceffion.  That  he  faw,  “ how  all  was  going  to 
“ confufion,”  was  no  reafon  for  his  declining  public  bufinefs. 
It  is  in  fuch  a time,  that  men  who  are  confcious  of  great  ta- 
lents, and  good  inclinations,  ought  to  exert  their  efforts  for 
thefervice  of  the  State,  and  not  tamely  leave  it  to  work  out  its 
own  redemption.  The  Romans  considered  it  as  a capital  vir- 
tue, not  to  defpair  of  the  republic : and  they  were  right ; for 
it  is  in  the  time  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  that  eminent  talents 
and  virtues  are  moft  ufeful. 

In 
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In  confequcncc* of  this  refolution  however,  as  our  Remarker 
obferves,  Plato  devoted  himfelf  to  Philofophy.  He  then  gives 
a particular  account  of  his  travels,  and  enters  into  a very  dif- 
fufive  narrative  of  his  tranfaXions  in  Syracufe,  in  confequence 
of  his  connexions  with  Dion,  brother-in-law  to  Dionyfius. 

From  this  account  of  Plato’s  life,  our  Author  proceeds  to 
make  fome  general  remarks,  and  anfwers  feveral,  as  he  con- 
ceives, of  the  principal  objections  againft  Plato.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  juft  to  acknowlege,  that  he  does,  in  fome  de- 
gree, vindicate  Plato,  from  the  charge  of  being  myfteriou* 
and  obfcure.  Plato  himfelf,  he  obferves,  declared  that  he 
did  not  explain  himfelf  compleatly  on  certain  fubjeXs,  be- 
caufe  he  would  avoid  the  litigious  contradictions  of  ignorant 
people,  and  perfection  from  bigots.  T o which  our  Remark- 
er adds,  that  * the  more  one  confiders  human  nature,  the 

* more  he  will  be  convinced  that  knowlege  ought  to  be  com- 

* municated  only  gradually  to  the  mind.  We  feldom  are 

* able  immediately  to  perceive  the  mutual  relations  and  de- 

* pendencies  of  things,  when  the  whole  is  communicated  at 

* once : it  requires  time  and  patience  to  review  every  dr- 

* cumftance,  before  we  can  arrive  at  true  knowlege.  The 

* want  of  this  occafions  innumerable  difputes.  It  is  fur- 
‘ prizing  to  obferve  how  much  the  prejudices  and  various 

* paffions  of  men  influence  and  pervert  their  judgment# 

* Hence  the  beft  Philofophers  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
1 the  human  mind  needs  greatly  to  be  purified  and  prepared 
c for  the  reception  of  truth.  For  this  reafon  they  did  not 

* unfold  all  their  fentiments  till  people  were  fit  to  receive  them. 

* Pythagoras  enjoined  long  filence  on  his  Scholars ; Plato 

* did  not  fpeak  airedlly  on  certain  fubjeXs ; even  our  Sayi- 
‘ our  often  fpoke  in  parables,  that  he  only,  who  had  ears 

* to  hear,  might  be  inftruXed.’ 

Neverthelefs,  with  all  thefe  allowances,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  clear  Plato  entirely  from  the  charge  of  myftery  and  obfcu- 
rity : for  he  will  be  found  obfcure  and  myfterious  in  many 
pailages  which  do  not  bear  even  a diftant  allufion  to  the  go- 
vernment or  mythology  of  his  country. 

Our  Remarker  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  trace  the  con- 
sequences of  Plato’s  oppofition  to  the  Sophifts.  * The  firft 

* Philofophers  among  the  Greeks,  ftruck  with  the  love  of 

* tiuth  and  nature,  fought  after  knowlege  with  generous  ar- 

* dor,  difregarding  their  own  private  intereft : but  in  the  days 

* of  Socrates  and  Plato  matters  had  begun  to  take  a different 

* turn.  The  Sophifts  had  arifen,  who  above  all  things  were 
1 attentive  to  the  bufinefs  of  making  money  j and  who  hav- 

‘ ing 
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* ing  got  fome  reputation,  were  like  to  pervert  the  tafte  of 

* that  age  from  true  learning  and  philofophy.  Socrates  op- 

* pc  fed  himfelf  againft  thefe  men  with  great  vigour  and  fuc- 

* cels  ; but  their  Partizans  gave  it  out,  that  he  was  corrupt- 

* ing  the  youth,  and  in  an  unfettled  time  of  the  republic  he 

* Ion  his  life.  Plato  refumed  the  fame  caufe ; he  committed 
4 the  philofophy  of  Socrates  to  writing;  with  great  acutenefs 
‘ and  pcrfpicuity  he  expofed  the  ignorance  of  thofe  Sophifts  ; 

* their  quibbling  evafive  manner;  their  affectation  of  uni- 

* verfal  knowlege ; their  felfifh,  immoral,  and  falfe  maxims- 

* of  life;  their  falfe  notions  of  government,  and  of  the  Dei- 

* ty.  Thefe  writings  propagated  through  Greece,  almoft 

* fir.ifhed  what  Socrates  had  begun,  and  brought  the  Sophifts 

* into  juft  contempt.  No  wonder  then  that  we  find  they 

* were  induftrious  to  propagate  (landers  againft  him,  flander 

* being  the  common  refource  of  a bad  caufe. 

* But  thefe  contentions  with  the  Sophifts  produced  effedls 
t of  a different  kind.  Socrates,  in  his  difputes  with  them, 
t often  doubted  ironically,  and  pretended  not  to  know,  while 
f on  the  other  hand,  they  pretended  to  know  all  things. 
c The  later  Philofophers  of  the  academic  fchool,  who  fuc- 
t ceeded  Plato,  deviated  from  their  Matter’s  intention,  and 
made  this  doubtfulnefs  a ferious  principle  of  their  philofophy, 
aliening,  that  we  may  indeed  arrive  at  probability  fufficient 
to  determine  us  to  adtion,  but  never  at  abfolute  truth. 
Though  this  principle  is  better  than  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence of  thofe  who  decide  upon  every  thing  without  dif- 
t tindlion,  or  the  perplexity  of  the  Sceptics,  who  deny  that 
we  can  obtain  even  a probability  by  our  inquiries  ; yet  even 
t this,  in  ftridt  philofophy,  is  erroneous,  and  the  confequences 
of  it  are  hurtful.  For  the  mind  readily  grafps  at  any  fcheme 
that  flatters  its  indolence  ; even  ignorance  by  this  means 
furnifhes  us  with  fpiritual  pride,  and  people  gladly  turn 
afide  into  the  flowery  roads  of  romance,  orloofe  indigefted 
t eflays  and  fpeculations,  until  all  true  learning  is  extirt- 
t guilhed.’ 

In  thefe  refledtions  we  heartily  concur  with  our  Remarker : 
and  we  will  add,  that  the  literary  diflipation  now  fo  univerfal- 
ly  prevalent,  is  not  the  laft  among  the  reproaches  on  the  pre- 
fent  times.  Few  modem  Readers  can  endure  the  fatigue  of 
ftudy ; they  read  to  confume  time,  not  to  acquire  knowlege  ; 
and  to  this  idle  propenfity  we  owe  the  vaft  fwarm  of  fugitive 
Eftays  and  rambling  Novels,  which  has  fo  depraved  the  tafte 
of  the  age,  that  the  greateft  part  have  loft  all  relilh  for  ufe- 
ful  learning.  It  is  from  fuch  pieces,  that  the  Saunterers  in 

literature. 
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literature,  gain  a general  (mattering  of  moft  fubjeCts,  and  im- 
bibe that  indifcriminate  icepticifm,  which  men  of  moderate 
talents,  and  (lender  application,  are  through  indolence,  rea-* 
dily  difpofed  to  embrace.  From  hence  proceeds  their  con- 
temptible ridicule  of  every  thing  which  bears  the  appearance, 
of  fyftem,  and  which  requires  a feverity  of  thought,  beyond 
their  power  of  attention.  Thus  they  fly  to  the  laft  refuge  of 
ignorance  : they  laugh  at  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  and* 
pronounce  thofe  things  inferutibie,  which  they  have  not  ca- 
pacity or  vigour  of  mind  to  inveftigate.  The  prefumption  o Z 
thefe  Smatterers  is  enough  to  enrage  a man  accuftomed  to  re- 
flection : and  it  is  impoflible  to  be  unmoved,  when  he  hears 
them  dogmatize  on  the  moft  abftrufe  points,  though  thev  ne-, 
ver  purfued  a train  of  ideas  beyond  the  column  of  a News- 
paper, or  have  a relifh  for  any  thing  but  what  is  fiimfy  and 
farcical.  > . < ■' 

’ Our  Author,  in  the  eourfe  of  his  vindication  of  Plato, 
takes  occafion  to  draw  a kind  of  parallel  between  Plato  and 
Ariftotle;  and  having  ranked  the  latter  in  the  fecond  place, 
he  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  former  from  many  objections, 
which  We  pafs  over  as  immaterial  or  tedious.  Put  we  mult 
not  omit  to  take  notice  of  the  following  vindication  of  Pla- 
to’s republic. 

4 The  general  plan  of  the  republic  and  the  laws,  has  been 
4 condemned  as  impracticable  and  out  of  nature.  To  this  it 
4 is  ahfwered.  That  they  were  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
4 pcrfeCt  model  for  real  life  : and  that  they  were,  what  he 

* himfelf  exprefsly  calls  them,  A fiction  only,  and  as  it  were 

* a dream.  One  great  defign  of  his  republic  is,  to  prove  vir- 

* tue  to  be  the  natural  good,  and  vice  the  natural  ill  of  every 
4 creature.  In  order  to  illuflrrate  the  arguments  on  this,  fub- 
4 jcCt,  he  formed  an  imaginary  plan  of  a commonwealth, 
4 that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  juft  prin- 
4 ciples  of  government,  and  (hewing  the  pernicious  tendency 
4 of  vice  in  any  ftate.  He  (hews  how  near  a refemblance  the 
4 charaCfer  Of  a community  bears  to  the  characters  of  indivi- 
4 duals ; how  the  different  characters  in  private  life  in  luc- 
4 ceeding  generations  arife  from  one  another  by  natural  tran- 
4 fitions  ; and  how  the  forms  of  fociety  and  of  government 

* alter  from  fimilar  caufes.  Plato  appears  to  have  been  much 
4 afteCted  with  concern  for  the  miferies  of  mankind,  arifmg 
4 from  their  irregular  imperfeCt  forms  of  government ; and 
4 he  feems  attempting  a bold  feheme,  at  leaft  in  fpeculaticn, 
4 to  find,  if  pofiible,  a remedy  for  thofe  evils.  We  ought 
4 not,  however,  to  blame  him  feverely  where  his  attempts 

4 have 
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c have  failed,  but  rather  applaud  the  goodnefs  of  his  defign.- 
, At  the.  fame  time  we  ought  not  to  determine  haftily  and 
€ pofitivelv  that  any  fcheme  is  impracticable,  becaufe  it  differs 
, widely  From  thole  fyftems  of  government  that  we  are  ac- 
t quainted  with.  Circumftances  and  times  are  always 
t changing,  and  the  taftes  and  opinions  of  mankind.  Many 
4 eflential  parts  of  Plato’s  fcheme  were  fuccefsfully  pra£tifed 
t at  Lacedemon  for  feveral  hundred  years.  There  are  many 
, things  in  natural  hiftory  which,  to  people  unacquainted 
€ with  thefe  ftudies,  appear  impoffible,  and  which  the  Philo- 
, fopher  looks  upon  without  furprize.  In  like  manner,  when 
t one  has  been  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  and  thd 
g opinions  and  forms  of  government  which  have  prevailed  at 

* different  times  and  places  in  the  world,  he  will  be  tempted 

* to  believe,  that  there  are  few  fyftems  which  might  not  have 

* been  eftablifhed  fomewhere.  And,  indeed,  without  going 

* to  diftant  barbarous  nations  for  arguments  and  examples, 
t we  may  find  matter  enough  to  humble  our  pride  at  home, 

* if  we  confider  ferioufly  the  many  abfurdities  in  politics,  in 
, principles,  and  in  fafhions,  which  prevail  at  this  day  through 
g the  polifhed  kingdoms  of  Europe,  without  controul.’ 

Here  we  muft  obferve,  that  thefe  general  arguments  prove 
nothing,  and  were  they  admitted,  might  ferve  to  recommend 
and  countenance  the  moft  abfurd  and  impracticable  fchemes. 
Becaufe  many  things  are  feafible,  which  to  fome  appear  im- 
poffible, it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  may  not  pro- 
nounce thofe  fchemes  to  be  impracticable,  which  are  obvi- 
oufly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  nature  and  reafon.  Of 
this  kind  we  deem  the  proje£t  to  eftablifh  a community  of  all 
things,  and  put  an  end  to  the  diftin£tions  of  Meum  {s’  Tuum ; 
with  other  fchemes  of  this  fort,  which  are  inconfiftent  with 
the  paffions  and  appetites  of  mankind,  and  fuppofe  a thorough 
change  in  human  nature.  If  Plato,  as  our  Remarker  fup- 
pofes,  was  affedted  with  the  miferies  of  mankind,  his  attempt- 
ing a bold  fcheme,  as  our  Author  calls  it,  in  fpeculation,  was 
not  the  way  to  find  a remedy  for  thofe  evils.  The  means  of 
redrefs  Ihould  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fuft'erers  : and 
to  recommend  a remedy  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  frame 
of  their  conftitution,  is  rather  to  mock,  than  relieve  their 
diftrefs.  If  Plato  only  meant  to  excercife  his  imagination, 
and  offered  this  fcheme  as  a piece  of  amufcment,  reprefenting 
fomething  rather  defirable  than  attainable,  we  may  be  content 
to  receive  it  as  fuch  : but  our  Remarker  does  Plato  more  in- 
jury than  fervice,  when  he  imagines  him  weak  enough  to 
think  of  finding  a remedy  for  thofe  evils,  in  this  fcheme  of 
3 fpeculation. 
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fpcculation.  This  fuppofition  makes  that  to  be  a ridiculous 
project,  which,  at  bell,  is  but  an  idle  one. 

It  mull  be  •cenfefled  however  that  Plato’s  republic  and  laws 
contain  many  excellent  moral  and  political  precepts : and 
indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings  has  a tendency  to  en- 
courage men  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and  the  pradice  of 
moral  and  focial  duties.  We  mull  not  imitate  the  falhion 
of  the  times,  and  condemn  by  wholefale,  bccaufe  particular 
parts  are  exceptionable.  The  moderns  who  affeCl  to  think 
lightly  of  Plato,  and  other  antient  philofophers,  would  find 
their  account  in  being  better  acquainted  with  their  works  j 
for  though  it  is  not  always  prudent  to  follow  their  Heps,  yet 
it  is  of  ufe  to  mark  their  progrefs  : and  thefe  zealous  and 
bigotted  advocates,  who  mifpend  their  time  in  defending  their 
abfurdities,  might  be  better  employed  in  collecting  what  is 
really  ufeful  and  practicable  from  their  writings. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  attend  our  Remarker  through  the 
remainder  of  his  vindication,  in  which,  among  others,  he  takes 
lip  the  gauntlet  againfl  Bolingbroke,  and  defends  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophcr,  by  much  the  fame  general  arguments  as  his  Lordlhip 
condemns  hfm  by.  In  few  words,  our  remarker  teems  to  want 
that  acutenefs  of  difcernment,  that  regular  connection  of 
thought,  that  manly  freedom  of  fentiment,  and  that  detachment 
from  prejudice,  which  are  the  eflential  requilites  to  conflitute 
a critic. 


A Plan  of  Difcipline  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Militia  of  the  County  of 
Norfolk.  Part  III.  4*0.  4s.  Shuckburgh. 

THIS  plan  of  Military  Difcipline  is  divided  into  three 
diflinCl  parts  : the  firfl  contains  the  manual  exercife  ; 
the  fecond,  Rules  for  Marching  and  Wheeling  ; and  the  third , 
the  Exercife  and  Difcipline  of  a battalion.  The  two  firft 
were  publilhed,  above  a year  ago,  in  one  volume,  of  which 
our  readers  may  remember  to  have  feen  an  ample  account  in 
the  Review  for  Odober,  1759.  We  fhall,  at  prefent,  endea- 
vour to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  Part  the  third , which  is 
now  firfl  publilhed,  and  which  completes  the  whole. 

The  author  begins,  very  properly,  by  intruding  the  bat- 
talion how  to  prepare  for  the  yearly  Review  in  Whitfun- 
week,  and  then  proceeds  methodically  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  conduel  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  regi- 
Rev.  Nov.  1760.  B b ment. 
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ment.  In  the  firings  he  differs  not  cffentially  from  the  prefyit 
pra&ice  of  the  king’s  regular  troops;  but  though  he  gives 
diredtions  for  performing  the  advancing  and  rc&cat  firing,  he 
has  too  much  military  knowledge  not  to  fee  the  danger  and 

folly  of  pradtifing  either  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. * We 

‘ cannot  be  of  opinion,  fays  the  author,  that  any  method, 

* hitherto  invented,  of  Firing,  either  Advancing  or  Rctreat- 
‘ ing,  (except  the  Street-firing)  is  free  from  many  great  and 

* dangerous  inconveniencies  in  adtion,  &c. — However,  as 

* thefe  Firings  have  a good  effedt  on  a field-day,  and  ferve  to 

* exercife  the  men,  make  them  ready  in  Loading  and  Firing, 

‘ and  attentive  to  execute  whatever  is  commanded,  we  fre- 
‘ quently  pradlife  them.’’ — We  are  entirely  of  his  opinion 
as  to  the  danger  of  thefe  Firings ; and  therefore  think  they 
ought  never  to  be  performed  on  any  occafion  whatever,  as  the 
frequent  pradlice  of  them  will  render  the  men  lefs  Heady,  and 
the  battalion  more  apt  to  fludlatc. 

In  the  Vllth  and  VUIth  chapters  our  author  treats  of  the 
evolutions  in  an  ample  and  judicious  manner.  He  is  very 
fenfible  of  the  natural  defects  of  the  Hollow  Square,  and  there- 
fore propofes  the  French  Columns  of  Retreat  and  Attack  in 
its  room.  He  gives  the  reader  very  plain  diredtions  for  form- 
ing and  reducing  each  of  thefe,  with  many  other  very  ufeful 
Evolutions.  He  has  likewife  added  an  appendix  to  the  vo- 
lume, containing  the  manner  of  Mounting  and  Relieving  a 
Guard,  Handing  orders  for  the  regiment,  the  Funeral  Exercife, 
and  the  different  beats  on  the  drum. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  notice  of 
the  laff  page  of  this  book,  in  which  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  add  refs  himfelf  particularly  to  the  Reviewers.  We 
are  well  pleafed  to  find  him  fatisfied  with  our  account  of  the 
two  firfi  parts  ; but  we  can,  with  veracity,  allure  him,  that 
whatever  was  laid  in  praife  of  his  work,  did  not  proceed  from 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  its  author,  but  from  its  own  inde- 
pendent merit : nor  were  we  lefs  fincere  in  our  criticifms. 
But  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,  it  is  poffible  we  may 
be  miftaken  : nor,  it  is  hoped,  lhall  we  ever  be  found  too  proud 
to  confels  our  errors.  But  hitherto  we  have  feen  no  reafon 
to  change  our  opinion  in  what  has  been  laid  concerning  the 
author’s  method  of  dulling  the  firelock,  in  our  former  article. 
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Two  Difcourfes,  in  the  firji  of  which  is  pointed  out  the  Danger  and 
Mifchief  of  Self-confidence , being  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
tfie  fecond ,■  in  which  the  Scripture  DoCtrine  of  Jujlif cation  is 
Jiafed  and  explained , the  infinite  IVifdom  and  Goodncfs  of  God 
in  fuch  a Scheme  is  /hewn,  and  the  Rije  and  Hi/lory  of  its 
MfconfruClion , with  the  Confequences  of  it,  fet  forth.  The 
whole  recommended  to  the  Conf deration  of  Moravian  Sectaries , 
and  of  profe/fed  Unbelievers.  By  S.  Martin,  Rector  of  Go- 
tham in  Nottinghamfhire.  8vo.  is.  Vaiilant. 

THESE  two  difcourfes,  firft  drawn  up  for  fettling  the 
notions  of  the  author’s  own  parifhioners  on  an  impor- 
tant fubjedt,  appear  tolerably  well  adapted  to  promote  the: 
end  defigned  ; though  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 
the  wifbed-for  perfpicuity  would  have  been  better  attained* 
if  he  had  made  ufe  fometimes  of  fewer  words  for  the  expla- 
nation of  his  ideas. 

In  the  firft  difeourfe,  upon  Self-confidence,  having  men- 
tioned the  ftrong  inclination  of  many  to  warp  the  word  of 
God  into  fenfes  contrary  to  the  true  nleaning  of  it,  he  brings 
the  following  inftance,  as  a well  known,  and,  indeed,  too  full 
an  atteftation  of  this  melancholy  truth.  — ‘ God  had  clearly 
* made  two  things  the  neceffary  terms  of  falvation  to  us,  a 
* found  faith,  arid  a good  life  ; and  yet  the  pride  and folly  of  ma- 
* ny  men  has,  from  the  beginning  of  Chriftianity  down  to  this 
c day,  been  for  dividing  and  feparating  thefe  things.  On  the 
‘one  fide,  faith  is  fet  up  for  all  in  all ; and  he  that  has  this,  they 
* tell  us,  is  at  once  cloathed  with  his  Saviour’s  righteoufnefs, 

* and  needs  nothing  more.  Again  in  the  other  extreme  there 
* are,  who  fet  as  light  by  faith,  will  needs  have  morality  to  be 
* the  whole  of  man,  and  lay  it  down  for  a natural  truth* 

* and  genuine  maxim  of  uncorrupted  reafon,  that  if  a man’s 
‘ moral  corida&  be  regular,  his  faith  is  quite  a matter;  of 
* indifference.  Now  what  is  all  this  but  to  be  wifer  than 
‘ God,  that  is,  to  be  very. fools,  to  tell  him  we  will  be  faved 
* in  our  own  way,  and  after  he  has  given  us  one  rule,  ttf 
* declare  he  is  miftaken,  and  we  know  a better  ? 

In  his  fecond  difeourfe,  upon  Juftification,  our  aut’nqr 
endeavours  to  adjuft  the  fuppofed  difference,  upon  this  point, 
betwixt  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  which  he  feems  to  have  done 
in  a very  rational  arid  confiftent,  but  rather  too  prolix  a 
manner  for  our  infettion.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  -the 
Romans,  he  obferves,  ‘ oppofes  himfelf  to  the  errors  both  of 
‘ Jew  and  Gentile,  and  fhews  the  infufficiency,  as  well  of  the 
‘ works  of  the  law*’  [infifted  upon  by  the  former]  ‘ as  of 
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4 human  reafon,’ ' [adopted  as  an  infallible  guide  by  the  lat- 
ter.]— ‘ His  defign  indeed  was  to  refute  thofe  people  who 
4 pretended  they  might  be  faved  by  their  own  righteoufnefs  or 
‘ works : but  mull  it  follow  that  bccaufe  we  cannot  be  faved  by 
4 our  own  good  works,  they  are  therefore  unneceffary,  and  that 

* we  can  be  faved  without  them  ? Let  the  apoftle  fpeak  for 

* himfelf.  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  thro'  faith  ? God for- 
4 bid:  yea , we  eftablijh  the  law,  (Rom.  iii.  31.)  and  therefore 
■ in  his  eighth  chapter,  verfe  13,  after  he  had  infilled  on 
‘ the  juftification  by  faith,  he  adds.  If  we  live  after  the* jftejh , 

* we  Jhall  die  ; but  if  through  the  fpirit  we  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
4 the  flejh,  we  Jhall  live.*  And  in  another  place  he  had  fpoke 
4 ftill  more  exprefly,  chap.  2.  that  God  will  render  to  every 
4 man  according  to  his  deeds.  In  all  this  (as  our  author  very 
‘ juftly  adds)  the  end  of  St.  Paul  is  excellently  anfwered  ; he 

* warns  men  againfl  the  errors  /of  others,  and  guards  againft 

* their  miftaking  his  own  meaning ; he  gives  to  faith  and 
‘ works  the  weight  and  regard  due  to  each  of  them,  and 
4 on  the  whole,  with  a prudence  and  piety  fuitable  to  his  fla- 
‘ tion,  fo  enforces  and  preffes  the  necefiity  of  both,  as  not  to 
‘ invalidate  the  obligation  of  either.’ 

St.  Paul’s  account  of  juflifying  faith  being  foon  mifappre- 
hended,  and  feveral  falfe  notions  grafted  thereupon  ; St  James 
feems  to  have  taken  up  the  fame  fubjeCt,  not  with  any  view 
of  oppofmg,  but  really  of  explaining  St.  Paul’s  doCtrine.  This 
our  author  fhews  in  a fatisfaCtory  manner,  and  fums  up  the 
argument  in  the  following  words. — ‘ Compare  then  thefe 

* two  great  apoflles  together,  lay  the  whole  of  what  each 
4 faith  in  one  view,  attend  to  the  principal  aim  and  drift  of 
‘ both,  and  what  the  particular  notions  and  opinions  were 
4 which  each  intended  to  refute,  and  the  plain  and  fure  con- 
4 cluflon  to  be  drawn  from  them  upon  this  fubjeCt  can  be 
4 no  other  than  this,  That  works  are  imperfect  and  inef- 
4 fe&ual  without  faith,  and  faith  is  imperfect  and  ineffectual 
4 without  works  : only  St.  Paul  declares  moll  directly  and 
4 exprefly  the  juftification  by  faith,  becaufe  he  wrote  to  con- 
4 fute  them  who  magnified  works  too  much ; whilft  St. 

4 James  infills  molt  abfolutely  on  the  necefiity  of  works, 

4 hecaufc  his  bufinefs  was  with  them  who  laid  the  whole  ftrefs 
4 upon  faith,  afferting  that  our  juftification  had  no  concern 
4 or  connection  with  righteoufnefs  or  good  works  at  all.’ 

* We  have  quoted  this  text  exaiiiy  as  it  ft  antis  in  the  Difcourfe  be- 
fo-c  us;  but  St  Paul  inftead  of  we,  has  ye,  and  for  deeds  of  the  fttjh , 
deeds  of  the  h dy.  The  fenfe  in  both  is  pretty  much  the  fame  ; but, 
in  points  of  controver  fy,  quotatiqnslhould  always  be  very  ex  ail. 

Sub- 
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Subjoined  to  thefe  Difcourfes  we  find  an  appendix,  (not 
mentioned  in  the  title  page,  though  a pretty  long  one)  upon 
this  fu bj ed,  Of  Chrijl  our  real  expiatory  facrifice.  After  de- 
fending this  article  of  our  faith  againft  both  Dcijls  and  So- 
cinians,  and  (hewing  the  reafonablenefs  of  vicarious  punifh- 
ment,  where  both  the  lubftitute  freely  undertakes  the  office, 
and  the  party  offended  engages  to  accept  it ; he  fubmits 
this  interefting  remark  (which  (hall  conclude  our  extrads) 
to  the  coniideration  of  thofe  concerned.  * If  the  Deift  is  ftill 
‘ determined  to  call  this  abfurdity,  it  is  a matter  worth  his 

* weighing,  whether  it  be  not  fending  a fort  of  challenge  to 
‘ God  Almighty,  a fetting  his  juftice  at  defiance,  and  de- 

* daring  that  when  he  fhall  call  him  to  judgment,  him- 
‘ felf  can  maintain  his  own  righteoufnefs  before  him,  nor 

* will  ftand  obliged  to  any  redeemer.’ 


Sermons  upon  various  Subjells,  Vol.  2.  Our  Saviour’s  TbirJl 
upon  the  Crofs.  The  Greatnefs  of  Jefus  in  his  lajl  Sufferings. 
Divine  TeJlimonials  given  to  Jejus  during  his  lajl  Sufferings. 
The  Roman  Soldiers,  and  the  JewiJh  Rulers.  The  Apojlle 
Thomas.  Jefus  the  Son  of  Man.  Jefus  the  Son  of  God. 
Chrijl' s Poverty  our  Riches.  Chrijl's  farewel  Wijh  of  Peace 
to  his  Difciples.  The  Apofolical  BcnediSlion.  Of  praying 
in  the  Name  of  Chrijl.  The  Woman  that  anointed  Jefus 
with  precious  Ointment.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  by 
Force.  Virtue  recommended  under  the  Similitude  of  white  Rai- 
ment. The  great  Mvjlery  of  Godlinefs.  By  N . Lardner,  D . D . 
8vo.  5 s.  bound,  f Buckland. 

AS  we  have  tranfcribed  at  length  the  titles  of  the  feveral 
Sermons,  of  which  this  volume  confifts,  we  need  not 
make  any  large  extrads. 

The  defign  of  the  fecond  difcourfe  is  to  fhew,  in  fonte 
meafure,  our  Lord’s  greatnefs  under  his  laft  fufferings  : how 
he  joined  majefty  with  meeknefs,  and  under  the  moft  inju- 
rious and  provoking  treatment,  manifefted  great  prefence  of 
thought,  and  perfed  compofure  of  mind. 

This  fermon  is  divided  into  two  fedions : the  firft  contains 
the  particulars  of  our  Lord’s  apprehenfion  and  profccution, 
to  the  time  of  his  condemnation  by  Pilate.  The  fecond, 

f There  is  an  account  of  another  volume  of  fertnons  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, in  our  Review,  vol.  IV.  p 226. 
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contains  what  followed  till  he  expired  on  the  crofs.  We 
{hall  felect  two  particulars  from  the  fecond  fe&ion.  ‘ One 
« mark  of  greatnefs  (fays  the  learned  preacher)  is  the  regard 

* {hewn  by  our  Lord  to  the  penitent  thief ; for,  as  St.  Luke 
4 fays.  One  of  the  malej 'dolors  refilled  on  him , faying.  If  thou  be 
4 the  Chrif,  fame  thyfelf,  and  us.  But  he  was  rebuked  for  it 

* by  the  other,  who  alfo  faid  unto  Jefus,  Lord , remember  me, 
4 when  thou  ccmef  into  thy  kingdom.  And  Jefus  faith  unto  him, 
4 Verily,  1 fay  unto  thee , this  day  jhalt  thou  be  with  me  in  pa- 
4 radife.  He  bears  all  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies  without 
4 faying  a word  : but  he  hears  and  anfwers  the  petition  of 

* an  humble  penitent  fufferer.  The  requeft  of  the  malefactor 

* is  a proof  that  he  had  feen  fomething  very  great  and  ex- 
4 traordinary  in  the  perfon  and  behaviour  of  Jefus  under  his 

* fufferings.  If,  before  he  was  fet  on  the  crofs,  he  had  fome 

* knowledge  of  Jefus,  and  a faith  in  him,  as  the  Chrift, 
4 (which  may  be  reckoned  not  improbable)  yet  undoubtedly 

* his  faith  was  encrealed  and  confirmed  by  the  excellent  beha- 
‘ viour  of  Jefus,  during  this  afflictive  and  melancholy  feafon. 
4 And  our  Lord's  anfwer  fets  before  us  another,  and  mani- 

* fell  inftance  of  the  excellent  temper  of  his  mind.  Verily 
4 I fay  unto  thee,  this  day  Jhalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradfe. 

* Which  {hews  that  his  fpirit  was  not  broken,  funk  down, 

* and  dejected,  by  the  continued  feene  of  various  afflictions  of 
4 the  moft  trying  nature.  He  is  {bill  compofed.  He  is  per- 

* fuaded  of  the  happy  ifliie  of  all.  He  receives  the  profefiion 

* made  of  a belief  in  his  character  and  kingdom.  He  {hews 

* his  approbation  of  it,  and  his  1'atisfaCtion  therein  : and  with 
4 full  authority  he  promifes  a place  that  very  day  in  paradife. 
4 How  great  is  Jefus  here  ! he  triumphs  every  where  ! And 

* how  glorious  is  this  triumph  ! On  the  crofs  ; during  the 

* time  of  his  moft  ignominious  fufferings,  he  carries  on  and 

* accomplices  his  great  defign  of  converting  and  faving  fin- 

* ners.  Truly,  the  Pharifees  had  ftiil  caufe  of  envy  and 
‘ indignation.  They  were  before  offended  becaufe  Tinners 
4 reforted  to  him  to  hear  him,  and  to  be  taught  by  him  ; or 
‘ becaufe  he  received  them,  and  comforted  them  with  affu- 
4 ranees  of  pardon,  when  they  gave  tokens  of  compunCtion  and 
4 repentance.  They  make  him  fuffer  with  finners,  yea 

* with  malefactors.  And  one  of  them  profefles  faith  in  him, 
4 and  humbly  fecks  to  him.  And  Jefus  receives  him,  and 
‘ promifes  him  immediate  admiflion  into  paradife.’ 

‘ Another  thing  very  obferveable  is  the  regard  which  Jefus 
4 fhewed  to  his  mother  Mary,  as  related  John  xix.  25,  27. 
4 Certainly,  never  was  there  a greater  inftance  of  full  compo- 
f fure  of  mind  under  fufferings.  On  the  crofs  our  Lord 

* difpofes 
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€ difpofes  his  only  worldly  concerns,  and  recommends  his 

* mother  to  the  perfon,  fitteft  to  take  care  of  her,  to  comfort 
*•  her,  and  fecure  her  from  contempt  and  injury,  fo  long  as  fhe 

* fhould  furvive  himfelf  on  this  earth.’ 

Praying  in  the  name  of  Chrift  (fermon  n .)  is  explained  in 
this  manner.  ‘ It  is  fuppofed  that  the  perfons,  who  offer 

* thefe  prayers,  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  are  his  difciples, 

* and  endeavour  fincerely  to  behave  as  fuch.  2.  To  pray  in 

* the  name  of  Chrift,  is  to  offer  up  prayers  to  God,  according 
‘ to  his  directions,  and  in  a manner  i'uited  to  his  doctrine 
‘ and  inftitution.  3.  Herein  may  be  included,  that  often- 
4 times  we  fhould  prefent  our  addrefles  to  God,  through 

* Chrift,  as  our  great  high  prieft  and  intercelfor  with  God.’ 

One  of  the  corollaries,  near  the  end  of  the  fermon,  is  to 
this  purpofe.  4 It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  all  Chriftians 
‘ fhould  be  defirous  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  or,  as  his 

* difciples,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  doCtrine,  and  ac- 
4 cording  to  the  rules  which  he  has  given  concerning  prayer.’ 

* So  we  ought  to  pray  in  private,  and  in  public,  particularly 
4 in  public.  There,  efpecially,  we  ought  to  be  careful  to  pray 
4 as  the  difciples  of  Jefus.  Some  will  bring  into  their  prayers 
4 their  particular  notions  concerning  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  its 

* confequences,  original  fin,  the  corruption  of  the  human 

* nature,  the  incomprehenfible  order  of  the  Divine  Decrees, 

4 election,  grace,  and  other  points.  Others,  and  perhaps  the 
‘ fame  perfons,  at  other  times,  will  introduce  their  particular 

* fyftem  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  and  his  tranf- 
‘ aCtions.  But  public  prayers  fhould  be  fuch  as  all  Chriftians 

* can  join  in.  A minifter,  in  his  public  prayers,  is  to  offer 
4 up  common  requefts  and  praifes,  the  unfeigned  devotions  of 
4 the  affembly.  Public  prayers  are  not  to  be  Lutheran,  nor 

* Calviniftical,  nor  Arminian,  but  Chriftian  and  Scriptural. 

4 There  fhould  be  in  them  neither  Arianifm,  nor  Nicenifm. 

4 A preacher  may,  in  his  Difcourfes,  propofe  to  the  people 
4 his  own  fenfe  ahd  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  offer  his 
4 reafons  for  them.  But  in  public  addrefles  to  God  he  fhould 
4 offer  common  requefts  and  thankfgivings,  in  which  all 
4 finccre  Chriftians  can  unite.  In  a word,  public  prayers 
4 ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  common  faith  of  God’s  tleff,  and 
4 the  do&rine  of  the  common  fahation , preached  by  Chrift  and 
4 his  apoftles,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  all  men  under  hea- 
4 ven.’ 

We  need  not  tranferibe  any  more,  by  way  of  fpecimen : 
we  fuppofe  that  thefe  fermons  will  be  generally  acceptable  to 
readers  of  a ferious,  inquifitive,  and  rational  turn  of  mind. 

B b 4.  Human 
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Human  Nature  delineated,  or  the  Limits  of  human  Knowledge  de- 
fined. By  J.  Stephens , M.  A.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  in  Boards. 
Millar. 

WE  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a more  linking 
inftance  of  the  difadvantage  arifing  from  the  want  of 
order  and  method  in  treating  of  fcientific  fubjects,  than  pre- 
fents  itfelf  in  the  work  before  us.  We  are  forry  to  fay, 
indeed,  after  a painful  and  attentive  perufal  of  this  perform- 
ance, that  we  have  not  acquired  one  new  philofophical  idea, 
nor  have  made  any  improvement  in  our  old  ones.  We  fhould 
do  Mr.  Stephens  injuftice,  however,  were  we  to  deny  that 
his  book  contains  fome  fenfible  and  ingenious  obfervations, 
to  whomfoever  they  originally  belong,  on  a variety  of  im- 
portant fubjetffs.  But,  fo  far  is  our  author  from  having  de- 
fined the  limits  of  human  knowlcge,  that  we  are  perfuaded 
thofe  limits  are  ftill  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  his  compre- 
henfion  : at  lead  we  have  little  hopes  of  fo  loofe  and  incon- 
clufive  a writer  ever  performing  fo  arduous  a tafk.  To  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  we  are  as  much  at  a lofs  to  give  our  readers 
a fatisfa&ory  idea  of  this  work,  as  of  any  performance  ever  yet 
confidered  in  our  review ; fo  ftrange  and  incoherent  a med- 
ley of  Philofophy  having  perhaps  never  before  been  offered 
to  the  public. 

It  is  true,  the  author  has  divided  his  book  into  chapters ; 
but  without  affixing  any  general  title  of  their  contents.  In- 
deed, it  were  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  fuch  defultory  effays  under 
particular  heads.  We  fhall  not  therefore  take  upon  us  to  give 
any  regular  abltradt  of  a mifccllaneous  work,  in  which  the 
writer  wanders  from  one  topic  to  another,  without  order  or 
defign  ; and  has  apparently  indulged  his  pen,  in  committing  to 
paper  the  firft  thoughts  that  fuggefted  themfelves,  without  re- 
gard to  precifion  offentiment,  or  propriety  of  expreffion. 

But,  though  we  cannot  give  the  reader  a particular  account 
of  the  fubjeit  and  execution  of  this  performance  ; the  general 
defign  of  the  author  may  probably  be  gathered  from  his  own 
account  of  it,  in  the  preface.  ‘ The  human  mind  is  a ro- 
* ceptacle  where  real  and  fantaftical  notions  of  Philofophy 
‘ and  theory  are  blended  together,  under  the  name  of  fciencc  : 
« the  falfe  do  more  frequently  make  men  doubt  of  the  true, 
« than  perfuade  them  that  they  are  true  themfelves.  No- 
‘ thing  can  be  more  effectual  to  feparate  the  falfe  notions 
♦ from  the  true,  and  to  go  to  the  root  of  error,  I mean  that 
‘ primitive  error,  which  encourages  our  curiofity,  affifls  our 
f pride,  fuftains  our  prejudices,  and  gives  rife  to  delufion) 
♦ than  to  turn  our  eyes  inward,  and  contemplate  impartially 

4 ' ‘ 
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c on  what  paffes  in  the  mind,  from  its  infancy  to  its  matu-  / 
c rity ; hereby  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  and  by  this  means^ 

* alone  it  is  poffible  to  difcover  the  true  limits  of  human  • 

* knowledge  ; how  far  it  is  real,  and  when  and  how  it  begins 
‘ to  be  only  fantaftical.  This  is  the  method  I have  taken  in 

* the  following  treatife,  to  define  the  true  limits  of  human 

* knowledge.  I have  grounded  my  allertions  on  the  phteno- 

i * mena  of  nature  ; I have  advanced  nothing  but  what  expe-< 

‘ rience  has  dictated,  and  have  endeavoured  to  render  what  I 
‘ have  advanced  intellgible. 

‘ I am  perfuaded,  that  a great  number  of  our  metaphyficians 
‘ will  think  my  performance  fuperficial.  Regardlefs  of  their 

* fmiles,  or  frowns,  I fhall  inform  mankind,  that  this  treatife 

* is  intended  to  check  their  prefumption,  humble  their  pride, 

‘ and  to  undeceive  others. 

* To  fpeak  the  truth,  therefore,  though  it  may  feem  to  the 

* generality  of  mankind  a paradox,  our  knowledge  on  various 

* fubjedts,  and  particularly  on  thofe  I fhall  hereafter  treat  of, 

‘ muff  be  fuperficial  to  be  real.  Such  is  the  ftate  of  human 

* nature.  We  are  placed  in  a ftate  of  darknefs,  and  the  rays 

* of  light  are  but  reflected  on  us,  whereby  we  difcover  but  few 

* things  clearly,  and  none  perfectly,  and  yet  we  fee  fo  much 

* as  to  encourage  us  to  make  better  and  greater  difeoveries. 

* Human  beings,  thus  flattered,  pufh  their  enquiries  on,  and 
‘ imagine  they  embrace  a fubftance,  when  they  only  embrace 

* a fhadow.’ 

We  will  not  contend  with  our  author  about  the  Superfici- 
ality of  his  knowledge.  That  its  reality,  however,  depends 
on  it,  we  deny ; unlefs  by  a fuperficial  knowlege  he  means 
only  a little  knowlege  of  any  fubjedt : which  is  far  from 
being  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  For,  though  we 
muft  neceflarily  remain  in  a great  degree,  as  he  obferves,  in  the 
dark  about  many  fubjedts,  yet  if  a man  fhould  know  all 
that  can  be  known  concerning  them,  we  fhould  with  very 
little  propriety  call  his  knowledge  fuperficial.  If  we  take 
our  author’s  rpeaning  right,  however,  he  confines  the  reality 
of  knowledge  to  phyfical  knowledge  only;  or  that  which  is 
immediately  acquired  by  fenfation  and  experiment : which, 
without  the  affiftance  of  ab  (tract  reafoning,  can  certainly 
help  us  forward  but  very  little,  in  the  general  inveftigation  of 
truth. 

‘ All  our  knowledge  (fays  he)  is  entirely  derived  from 

* actual  being,  for  without  adlual  being,  we  fhould  not 
‘ have  one  of  thofe  Ample  ideas,  whereof  are  compofcd  all 

* thofe 
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* thofe  compound  and  ab  ft  raft  ideas  and  notions  that  fo  fre- 
‘ quently  turn  our  heads,  and  diforder  our  fenfes,  at  prefent. 

* Thefe  compound  ideas  and  notions,  to  furnilh  us  with 

* materials  for  real  and  general  knowledge,  muft  bear  a 

* fimilitude  with  exiftence ; that  is,  they  muft  be  true,  not 

* in  an  imaginary  metaphyfical  fenfe,  that  they  really  are 
‘ what  they  appear  to  be,  but  in  this  fenfe,  that  they  are  the 

* true  reprefentations  of  aftual  exiftence. 

Again,  p.  280,  he  fays.  Human  knovvlege  owes  its  rife 
to  exiftence ; and  when  it  is  real,  it  muft  be  always  con- 
formable to  things  as  they  exift.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  author 
aftefts  to  treat  metaphyfical  enquiries  with  great  contempt ; 
and,  with  little  juftice,  and  lefs  modefty,  rails,  throughout  his 
whole  work,  at  the  greateft  philofophers,  antient  and  modern. 
Plato,  he  thinks,  good  old  man,  might  mean  well,  but  his 
brain  was  diftempered.  The  Peripatetics  were  all  perfons 
whofe  brains  were  fubjeft  to  the  lunar  period.  The  phi- 
lofophy  of  Leibnitz  was  a dark  metaphyfical  jargon  : that  of 
Malbranche  abfurd  and  extravagant : of  Defcartes,  compofed 
of  ridiculous  whimfies : and  thofe  of  moft  others,  vague,  inco- 
herent fluff,  the  productions  of  perfons  poftefted  of  a philofo- 
phical  phrenzy. 

But,  while  our  author  thug  affefts  to  defpife  metaphyfical 
reafoning,  and  the  hypothefes  erected  thereon,  as  being  built 
on  a fandy  foundation ; he  appears  to  forget  the  loofer  founda- 
tion of  phyfical  knowledge ; which,  Itriftly  fpeaking,  is 
only  grounded  on  appearances.  For,  as  all  our  ideas  of  ob- 
jefts  are  derived  immediately  from  the  impreflions  thofe 
objects  make  on  our  fenfes,  viz.  on  our  perceptions  ; we  only 
exprefs,  in  defining  them,  the  manner,  or  the  modes,  in  which 
we  are  affefted  by  their  appearance : calling  thofe  the  ef- 
fcntial  qualities  of  objects  which  are  efiential  to  our  per- 
ceptions of  them.  Now,  every  one  who  makes  the  ieaft 
pretenfions  to  fcience,  will  allow,  that  the  fenfe  is  more 
liable  to  deception  than  the  underftanding ; for  it  is  very 
poffible  the  fenfes  may  miftake  a round  tower  for  a fquare 
one  ; a black  poft  for  a white  one ; two  bodies  for  one  ; but 
the  judgment  never  can  miftake  a circle  for  a fquare,  black 
for  white,  or  two  for  one  : yet  in  the  application  of  fuch 
abftraft  ideas  confifts  metaphyfical  knowledge,  the  reality  of 
which  is  doubtlefs  upon  an  equal  footing  with  phyfical ; unlefs 
it  be  fuppofed  that  we  do  not  know  fo  certainly  the  truth  of 

fropofitions  we  underftand,  as  the  exiftence  of  things  we  feel, 
f we  rejeft  metaphyfical  or  logical  fcience  as  hypothetical 
and  imaginary,  we  muft  rejeft  mathematical  knowledge,  and 

geometrical 
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geometrical  demonftration  likewife  ; both  which  our  author 
allows  may  very  juftly  be  called  the  pride  of  the  human  mind. 
For,  in  what  does  mathematical  reafoning  differ  from  me- 
taphyfical  ? In  nothing  but  the  terms.  In  the  one,  lines  and  , 
figures  are  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  our  general  ideas.  In  the 
other,  words.  If  the  one  be  more  definite,  and  lefs  liable  to 
be  miftaken  than  the  other,  this  argues  nothing  againft  the 
application  of  them,  or  the  fcience  itfelf ; which  is  precifely 
the  fame,  whatever  terms  you  make  ufe  of. 

What  has  juftly  brought  metaphyficians  into  difrepute  is, 

• their  having  made  ufe  of  equivocal  and  indefinite  terms, 
jndiftindt  ideas  and  falfe  affumptions  : on  which,  it  is  cer- 
tain, real  fcience  could  no  more  be  founded,  than  in  phyfics, 
on  the  perceptions  of  a man  whofe  diftempered  organs  of 
fenfe  Ihould  mifreprefent  natural  objects.  That  imaginary 
fcience,  which  fome  men  of  genius  have  purfued  in  the  way 
of  hypothefes,  and  which  gives  our  author  fo  much  offence, 
is  very  different  from  true  metaphyfical  knowlege,  cither 
fuperficial  or  profound.  Syftems  of  nonfenfe  or  falitiood  are  ' 
fcience  of  no  kind  ; nor  can  the  ridicule,  juftly  thrown  upon 
any  affected  profundity  therein,  recommend  a luperficiality  of 
any  kind  of  knowledge. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Stephens  difplays  no  great  abilities  for 
hypothetical  purfuits  ; which,  whether  true  or  falfe,  well  or 
ill  grounded,  require  method,  order,  and  precifion.  And 
this  is  probably  the  reafon  for  his  abufingthe  metaphyficians, 
and  holding  them  in  contempt : while  he  treats  the  fame 
fubjects  in  a manner  lefs  fatisfadtory  than  that  of  the  moft 
abftradl  reafoners.  In  a good  logical  difeourfe,  if  we  do  not 
always  meet  with  truth,  we  are  at  leaft  inftrudted  by  it  in  the 
means  of  detecting  fallhood.  If  we  acquire  no  real  know- 
ledge, we  make  fome  progrefs  in  argument.  But  a treatife 
that  ferves  neither  to  fharpen  the  wit,  nor  improve  the  un- 
derftanding,  may  well  be  accounted  a fuperficial  treatife  in- 
deed. \ 

We  fhould  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  a knowledge  of 
things,  fays  our  author,  as  God  hath  made  us  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. Doubtlefs  we  Ihould  ; but,  how  are  we  to  know 
when  we  are  arrived  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  ? We  are 
too  apt  to  prefumc  ourfelves  perfectly  acquainted  with  things, 
of  which  we  have  only  received  a partial  information  ; and, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  perfedtion  of  real  know- 
ledge has  fuffered  at  leaft  as  much  from  fuperficial  reafoners, 
as  from  too  abftrufe  ones.  If  the  latter  have  fometimes 
ftverlhot  the  mark,  the  former  have  never  been  able  to  reach 
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it.  The  maxim  of  fome  philofophers  hath  been,  that  our 
enquiries  after  truth  fhould  flop  no  where  till  we  are  fure 
there  is  no  more  to  be  found  : a maxim,  that,  though  it 
may  lead  us  into  a greater  diverfity  of  error,  will  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  the  end,  conduit  us  to  the  difeovery  of  more  truth. 
Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  putting  a flop,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  any  farther  enquiry,  by  making  an  end  of  de- 
putes. 4 Truth  (fays  he)  is  rarely  the  object  of  our  dil'pu- 
4 tations,  or  reafon  our  guide  therein  ; for  our  pride  and  felf- 
4 jntereft  require  that  both  thefe  fhould  be  always  on  our 

* fide.  Hence  arife  all  thofe  difputations,  both  public  and 
4 private,  which  caufe  fo  many  contefts  and  controverfies  in 
4 fociety,  and  in  fa£t,'  make  it  a ftate  of  warfare  of  tongues 
4 and  pens  ; difputes  become  contefts  between  individuals,  or, 

* indeed,  between  party  and  party,  for  fuperiority,  inftead 
‘ of  being  what  they  fhould  be,  companions  of  fadfs,  rea- 

* fons,  or  at  leaft  of  opinions  ; whereby  each  party  en- 
‘ deavours  to  be  triumphant ; and  at  belt  the  difpute  muft 

* remain  undecided. 

* If  we  look  around  us,  we  fhall  evidently  perceive,  that 
4 this  is  the  ordinary  courfe  of  difputing,  not  only  among  the 
‘ vulgar  and  illiterate,  from  whom  no  other  courfe  of  contro- 

* verfy  could  be  expected,  but  among  the  moft  fage  phiio- 

* fophers,  and  godly  divines,  from  whofe  condutt  we  might 

* expedt  fomething  more  edifying  and  inftrudtive,  than  from 

* that  of  the  vulgar.  It  does  not  appear  clear  to  me,  that 

* the  fchools  of  religion  and  learning  have,  in  this  refpedl, 
4 any  advantage  over  coffee-houfes,  taverns,  or  any  other 
4 public  aflemblies.  Perhaps  fome  perfons  will  be  apt  to  fay, 

* yes ; the  fchools  juft  now  mentioned  have  a very  great 
‘ advantage  over  coffee-houfes,  taverns,  &c.  becaufe  men 

* who  have  much  learning,  and  who  have  been  accuftomed 

* to  develop  the  moft  abftrufe  and  momentous  truths,  and 
‘ who,  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  are  endowed  with  much 
4 fuperior  parts,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  better  able  to  determine 
4 nicely,  compare  and  connect  ideas  and  notions,  than  thofe 
4 who  have  neither  the  fame  learning,  fuperiority  of  parts, 
4 nor  art  of  reafoning. 

4 At  firft  fight,  this  manner  of  reafoning  may  appear  true ; 
4 but,  upon  a critical  examination,  it  will  appear  otherwife  : 
4 and  a plain  man,  who  has  common  fenfe,  would  over- 
4 whelm  the  fcholar  who  fhould  adhere  to  this  language,  by 
4 reprefenting  to  him,  in  numerous  inftances,  the  weaknefs 
4 and  limitation  of  the  human  mind,  the  irritability  of  our 
4 ideas  and  notions,  the  ridiculoufnefs,  nay,  I had  almoft 
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* faid,  impertinence  of  logic,  the  abfurdity  of  metaphyfics, 
« and,  in  fa£t,  the  fraud  of  deputation.’ 

That  truth  is  rarely  the  object  of  pkrty  difputes,  and  pub- 
lic controverfy,  we  readily  admit.  But,  we  cannot  agree 
with  him,  that  the  fchools  of  religion  and  learning  have,  in 
this  refpedl,  no  advantages  over  coffec-houfes,  taverns,  and 
other  public  affemblies.  . 

He  may,  if  he  pleafes,  call  logic  impertinence,  and  meta- 
phifics  abfurdity ; and  fuppofe,  that  a plain  man  who  has 
common  fenfe,  may  overwhelm  a Scholar,  by  reprefenting  to 
him  the  weaknefs  and  limitation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
inftability  of  our  ideas  and  notions  : but,  if  he  fuppofes  that 
knowlege  can  be  acquired  without  reafoning,  or  that  a mere 
capacity  of  reafoning  can  fupply  the  place  of  knowlege,  he 
will  make  as  abfurd  a concluflon  as  any  he  will  find  in  the 
writings  of  Metaphyficians.  For,  tho’  the  arguments  of 
Scholars  and  Philofophers  may  be  defective,  and  the  many 
wagers  laid  on  important  fubjedts  prove  that  coffee-houfe 
Politicians,  and  tavern  Gamefters,  can  difpute,  it  is  certain 
the  latter  can  hold  no  argument  at  all. 

But  to  confider  our  Author’s  notions  of  real  knowlege 
more  particularly.  * When  we  know  things,’  fays  he,  ‘ as 
‘ they  really  are,  we  know  truth ; we  have  real  knowlege ; 
‘ but  to  know  them  only  as  they  may  be,  is  only  to  guefs  at 

* truth,  or  imaginary  knowlege.  Judgment  and  experience 
‘ conduct  us  to  the  firft,  fpeculation  and  imagination  condudt 

* us  to  the  other. 

‘To  fearch  after  real  knowlege,  i.  e.  to  know  things  as 

* they  are,  the  mind  Ihould  alway  be  intent  to  form  its  ideas 

* and  notions  according  to  nature,  which  is  the  true  original, 
‘ and  which  Ihould  always  be  copied  ; for  although  the  mind 

* forms  and  arranges  its  ideas  in  a very  proper  and  ufeful 
‘ manner,  fo  as  to  afford  us  proper  materials  for  our  reafon 
‘ and  judgment,  yet  Ihould  -all  the  parts  thereof  be  drawn 

* from  nature,  and  no  otherwife  compofed  than  Ihe  directs. 
‘ A Limner  may  as  well  pretend  to  draw  the  exa£t  features 
‘ of  a perfon  whom  he  never  faw,  by  guefling  only,  as  a Na- 
‘ turalift  can  form  his  ideas  and  notions  of  nature,  only  by 
‘ intellect.  The  firft  of  thefe  may  draw  an  image  in  the 
‘ form  of  a man,  which,  perhaps,  may  refemble,  in  fome 
‘ degree,  the  perfon  it  was  intended  to  copy ; and  the  latter 
‘ may  invent  an  imaginary  hypothefis ; which  may  bear  fome 
‘ faint  refemblance  of  the  true  fyftem.  The  proportion  and 
‘ features  of  this  pidurc,  and  the  ideas  and  notions  of  this 

, ‘ fyftem. 
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4 fyftem,  being  taken  only  from  an  imaginary,  and  not  from 
4 a real  exiftence,  the  portrait  will  not  be  a juft  portrait  of 

* any  perfon  exifting,  and  the  fyftem  will  be  fuch  as  is  not  to 

* be  found  in  nature.  But  it  frequently  happens,  that  con- 
4 fequences  even  worfe  than  thefe  do  fucceed  this  kind  of 
f reafoning ; by  the  ftrong  defire  of  vanity  and  fame  which 

* is  inherent  in  all  mankind. 

* Imagination,  when  under  the  direction  of  judgment,  will 

* never  foar  beyond  fuch  knowlege  as  is  founded  on  experi- 
4 ence,  or  which  appears  to  be  deducible  from  it.  But  when 
‘ a warm  and  uncontroulable  imagination  is  excited  by  a 

* ftrong  defire  of  fame,  it  fets  no  bounds  to  its  notions,  if 

* they  are  not  impoffible ; but  the  poflible  fyftem  may  be  fo 

* compofed,  as  to  have  no  refemblance  of  the  true  fyftem  of 

* nature.  Whenever  this  is  the  caufe,  which  is  very  fre- 

* quently  in  the  works  of  Philofophers  and  l^aturalifts,  we 
4 have  a confuted  jargon  forced  upon  us,  of  pretended  real 
4 knowlege,  which  is  frequently  unintelligible  even  to  the 

* Philofophers  themfelves.  However,  proceedings  of  this 
4 kind,  abfurd  and  ridiculous  as  they  are,  may  accuftom  our 

* minds  to  contemplate  chimeras,  ’till  they  at  length  grow 

* familiar  to  us,  and  pafs  for  realities.  After  which  we  fhall 

* be  led  to  reafon  thereon,  in  like  manner  as  did  thofe  from 
4 whom  we  received  them,  and  to  controul  even  real  know- 

* lege,  by  that  which  imagination  has  informed  us  may  be  fo. 
4 Whereas  the  contrary  fhould  be  juftly  compared  to  what 

* experience  has  proved  to  be  fo  ; and  ’till  we  have  made  fuch 

* a juft  comparifon,  all  argumentation  Ihould  be  laid  aftde, 
4 as  dangerous  and  impertinent.’ 

Would  Mr.  Stephens  have  us  reafon  about  things  before 
they  are  really  known,  or  afterwards  ? If  not  till  afterwards,' 
by  what  means  are  we  to  come  at  the  real  knowlege  of  them 
at  all?  Knowlege  is  not  acquired  by  mere  perception;  but 
by  reafoning  on  thofe  perceptions  ; and  the  only  way  where- 
by, in  many  cafes,  we  come  to  know  how  things  are,  is  by 
having  conceived  the  manner  in  which  they  might  be.  Judg- 
ment and  experience  are  doubtlefs  the  beft  guides  ; but  they 
make  but  a flow  progrefs  in  knowlege,  if  imagination  and 
cmiofity  do  not  urge  them  on. 

Thus,  what  our  Author  aflerts  refpefting  the  abfurdity  of 
reafoning  about  things  that  never  exifted,  holds  good  againft 
any  fpeculative  difquifition  whatever  : and  our  Geometricians 
and  Algebraifts  Ihould,  for  the  fame  reafons,  throw  away 
their  Problems  and  Equations,  as  dangerous  and  impertinent. 

8 4 Mankind 
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1 Mankind  imagine  they  can  form  ideas  of  a Meremaid  or 

* a Fairy;  and,  in  fail,  to  range  them  among  poflible  Be- 

* ings,  will  not  imply  any  contradiction.  We  can  real'on, 

* form  propofitions,  affirm  and  deny,  concerning  them ; 

‘ however,  there  is  no  man  in  his  fenfes  but  what  is  well 

* allured  that  thefe  ideas  are  only  fantaftical  and  imaginary, 

‘ and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  reafon  about  them.  They  are 

* fantaftical  and  imaginary,  becaufe  they  never  had  any  ex- 

* iftence ; and  to  reafon  about  them  is  ridiculous,  becaufe  it 

* is  abfurd  to  reafon  about  things  that  never  had  any  preten- 

* fion  to  exiftence  : nay,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  equally  abfurd 

* to  form  ideas,  and  notions  of  mixed  modes  and  fimilitudes, 

‘ any  otherwife  than  obfervation  Ihews  us  that  Nature  dic- 
‘ tates  fuch  a formation.' 

Mud  it  not  alfo,  in  this  Author’s  opinion,  be  abfurd  for 
Mathematicians  to  beftow  fo  much  of  their  time  in  fpecula- 
tion  about  the  geometrical  properties  of  curves,  and  the  fan- 
taftical relations  of  quantities,  that  have  only  a poflible,  or 
imaginary,  exiftence  ? 

To  fum  up  the  whole  of  what  he  advances  on  this  head, 
he  fays  it  muft  appear  very  obvious,  that  the  only  fure  rule 
by  which  we  can  form  our  ideas,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make 
them  proper  materials  for  real  knowlege,  is  to  have  recourfe 
to  exigence ; for  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  us  to  form  ideas 
of  real  knowlege  from  fantaftical  ideas  of  relations.  And 
again,  ‘ The  mind  of  man  is  much  more  eaftly  led  into  er- 
‘ rors  about  modes  and  fimilitudes,  than  about  fubftances  ; 

* and  likewife  the  error  of  thofe  may  be  much  better  con- 

* cealed  and  defended,  by  a chain  of  metaphyftcal  reafoning, 
‘ than  the  errors  of  the  latter.’ 

Now,  we  may  fafely  venture,  on  the  contrary,  to  affirm, 
that  nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that  the  mod  certain 
knowlege  we  have  confifts  of  thofe  modes  and  relations ; and 
that  we  have  no  ideas  more  indiftinCt  than  are  thofe  of  exift- 
ence and  fubftance,  in  general : and  as  to  particular  fub- 
ftances, we  define  them  only,  as  before  obferved,  by  their 
modes  and  relations. — Gur  Author  appears  very  fond  of  cor- 
recting and  improving  on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  we 
fhall  give  an  inftance  of  his  fuperior  precifion  in  an  obferva- 
tion that  relates  to  the  prefent  fubjeCt. 

* Mr.  Locke  has  aflerted,  that  we  know  no  more  of  a fo- 

* lid  than  of  a thinking  fubftance,  nor  how  we  are  extended 
‘ or  moved,  than  how  we  think.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this 

* great  man  is,  in  this  particular,  much  miftaken,  and  his 

* comparifon 
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* comparifon  is  improper ; becaufe  he  compares  the  known 
‘ properties  of  a fubftance  of  which  we  have  a perfect  idea, 

* with  the  operations  of  a fubftance  of  which  we  can  form  no 

* idea  of  any  kind.  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  properties 
‘ of  the  folid  particles  of  a material  body  are  not  fufficiently 
4 accounted  for,  particularly  the  cohefion  of  the  folid  par- 
‘ tides  of  body  is  not  clearly  proved  by  the  preflure  of  the 
‘ atmofphere,  or  of  any  ambient  fluid  ; and  likewife  the  fame 

* may  be  faid  of  that  feeming  property  of  matter,  which  we 
4 generally  call  attra&ion,  but  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  fuffici- 
‘ ently  eftabliihed ; yet  we  have  a very  clear  idea  of  cohe- 

* lion  by  its  effects,  whereby  atoms,  that  are  to  us  infenftble, 
4 are  fo  united  and  held  together,  that  they  thereby  compofe 

* bodies  that  become  fenfiblc  to  us,  and  give  us  the  perfect 
4 ideas  of  extcnfion  and  folidity. 

4 Can  we  have  any  fuch  idea  of  Soul  ? Can  we  have  any 
4 fuch  idea  of  an  immaterial  Spirit?  Surely  it  cannot  be 
‘ maintained  that  we  have ; and,  confequently,  we  may, 
‘ without  any  prefumption,  conclude,  contrary  to  Mr.  Locke, 
‘ that  a folid  extended  fubftance  is  not  altogether  fo  difficult 

* to  form  a conception  of,  as  a thinking  immaterial  one.’ 

The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  according  to  our  Author’s 
own  confeffion,  Mr.  Locke  here  fpeaks  of  a knowlege  of  a folid 
fubftance,  or  of  knowing  how  we  are  extended,  &c.  Where- 
as Mr.  Stephens  concludes  only  with  having  a conception  of 
fuch  a fubftance.  A man  who  pretends  fo  nicely  to  diftin- 
guifli  between  real  and  imaginary  knowlege,  fiiould  furely 
have  been  fenfible  of  this  impropriety.  Is  the  forming  a con- 
ception of  an  extended  fubftance,  the  fame  thing  as  the  know- 
lege of  its  mode  of  exiftence,  or  how  it  is  extended  ? 

We  have  another  inftance  of  the  incongruity  of  our  Au- 
thor's notions,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  his  expreffion,  in  what 
he  advances  concerning  matter’s  being  capable  of  thinking. 
It  is  evident,  fays  he,  page  265,  that  mere  matter  cannot 
think.  In  page  281,  he  tells  us,  we  have  frequent  inftances 
of  mere  matter’s  being  endued  with  a thinking  faculty. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  thefe  apparently  contradictory  afler- 
tions  ? Does  what  he  elfewhere  obferves,  reconcile  them  ? 
Whilft  matter  remains  fenfelefs  and  inert,  he  intimates,  it 
cannot  be  a thinking  fubftance ; but,  when  it  comes  to  be 
compounded  into  the  animal  body,  it  may  be  endued  with 
the  faculty  of  thinking.  There  is  a great  impropriety,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  cafe,  to  fay  mere  matter  is  endued  with 
that  faculty.  An  animal  body  is  fomething  more  than  mere 
matter,  even  tho’  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  a compound  of 

material 
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material  elements.  Their  relation,  compofition,  and  mo- 
tion, in  confequcnce  of  which,  a faculty  of  thinking  may  be  > 
conceived  to  arife,  diftinguilh  the  compound  eflentially  from 
mere  matter.  It  is  the  faculty  or  property  of  a watch  to  tell 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  night : but  is  it  the  property  of  mere 
brafs  or  fteel  ? or  can  mere  brafs  or  fteel  be  properly  faid  to 
be  endued  with  fuch  a faculty  ? and  yet  a watch  may  be  com- 
pounded only  of  brafs  and  fteel.  Will  it  be  faid  this  proper-  1 
ty.in  the  watch  is  the  effetft  of  the  motion  of  its  component 
parts  ? No  j it  is  not  only  the  effe<ft  of  their  motion,  but  1 
of  their  difpoiition  alfo.  In  like  manner,  the  motion  and  > 
difpofition  of  the  material,  component  parts  of  an  animal 
body  may  poffibly  conftitute  a thinking  Being : but  we  can- 
not with  any  propriety  call  thofe  parts  thinking  Beings ; or 
fay,  that  mere  matter  is  endued,  in  this  cafe,  with  the  faculty  of 
thinking. 

But  we  muft  here  take  our  leave  of  this  incoherent  per- 
formance ; referring  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  a more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  Author’s  fentiments,  to  the  work 
itfelf ; which  we  fhould  hardly  have  thought  worth  even  fo 
large  a comment,  were  not  a profefled  defign  to  define  the 
limits  of  human  knowlege,  important  enough  to  give  our 
Readers  room  to  expert  we  fhould  not  hurry  it  flightly  over. 
Were  we  to  treat  this  work,  however,  with  the  fame  feverity 
as  its  Author  has  done  the  writings  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Def- 
cartes,  and  others,  we  might  fum  up  the  whole  in  his  own 
words,  with  affirming,  that  confufion,  abfurdity,  and  non- 
fenfe,  are  therein  exhibited  by  wholefale. 


A Military  EJfay ; containing  Reflections  on  the  raifing , armings 
cloathing , and  difeipline  of  the  Britijh  Infantry  and  Cavalry  : 
With  Propofols  for  the  Improvement  of  the  fame.  By  Camp- 
bell Dalrymple,  Efq;  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  King’s 
own  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  8vo.  5 s.  in  board*. 
Wilfon. 

I • ; ! 

IT  is  not  rtiany  years  fince  fuch  of  our  young  Officers  as 
were  inclined  to  read,  complained,  with  reafon,  of  the 
want  of  military  books  in  the  Englilh  language;  whilft  our 
warlike  neighbours,  the  French,  were  pouring  forth  a bon-  , 
tinual  inundation  of  volumes  upon  this  fubjetft.  If  the  late 
fuccefles  of  that  nation  of  Warriors  might  be  admitted  as  an 
argument,  one  would  be  apt  to  form  a very  unfavourable  con- 
Rev.  Nov,  1760.  Cc  olufton 
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ciufion  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  military  fludies ; but  thi? 
would  be  unfair : all  vve  can  juftly  infer  from  the  prefent 
contemptible  fituation  of  France,  is,  that  there  is  a poffibi- 
lity  of  a whole  nation  of  Theorifts  not  being  able  to  produce 
one  good  General  in  the  field.  We  would  not,  however,  by 
any  means,  be  thought  to  intend  the  lcaft  difcouragcment  to  . 
thofe  Gentlemen  of  the  army  who  apply  themfclves  to  the 
ftudy  of  their  profeffion ; for  tho’  we  are  confident  that  an 
obferving  Officer  will  learn  more  in  one  or  two  active  cam- 
paigns, than  from  the  perufal  of  all  the  military  books  that 
ever  were  printed  ; neverthelefs,  we  are  not  infenfible  of  the  ' 
great  advantages  that  may  rcafohably  be  expedtcd  from  theory 
and  application1.  • 

This  EfTay  is  the  work  of  an  Officer  of  diftinguifhed  abi- 
lities, and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  excite,  at  leaft,  the  curio- 
fity  of  his  fellow  Soldiers.  It  is  divided  into  two  diilindl  parts  : 
the  firfl  treats  of  a variety  of  . military  fubjedts  in  general, 
but  particularly  of  things  relative  to  Infantry  : the  fecund 
part  of  Cavalry  only. 

The  Author  introduces  his  EfTay  with  the  Grecian,  Ro- 
man, and  Carthaginian  plans  of  forming  armies,  or  railing 
recruits  ; and  then  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  methods  pradtifed 
In  this  kingdom  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Thefe  methods  are 
univerfally  known,  therefore  it  were  ncedlefs  to  mention 
them.  He  clofes  the  paragraph  with  the  following  words. 

‘ It  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  there  is  a very  material 
< defedt  in  our  manner  of  recruiting  the  army  ; that  our  plan 
‘ is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  ; and  that  the  . 
« famecaufes  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  ufe  foreign 
* mercenaries,  reduce  us  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  for 
« the  choice  of  our  Defenders.  May  Heaven  avert  the  fame 
« confcquences  !’ 

The  Author’s  fcheme  for  recruiting  the  army  is,  in  few 
words*  as  follows. — That  each  regiment  fhould  bear  the  name 
of  A certain  county,  which  fhould  be  obliged  by  authority  to 
furnifh  the  required  number  of  recruits, ; that  the  men  fhould 
be  enlifted  for  a term  of  years  only,  and  afterwards  be  enti- 
tled to  certain  privileges.  The  manifold  advantages  arifing 
from  fuch  a fcheme  are  fo  ftriking,  that  it  is  amazing  it  is 
not  pradtiled. 

Our  Author,  in  thecourfe  of  this  work,  examines  the  pre- 
fent pradtice  of  the  army  in  various  intcrcfting  particulars, 
and  pt-.'pofes  many  rational  amendments.  Among  the  relt, 
he  thfap;  .roves  of  the  prefent  method  of  quartering  the  fol- 

diers 
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diers  upon  the  publicans,  and  recommends  the  building  of 
barracks  ; which,  notwithflanding  the  fenfelefs  objections 
that  have  frequently  been  made  to  tuch  a project,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  moll  advifeable.  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  fublimer  parts  of  the  art  of  War,  in  a very  mafterly  and 
intelligible  manner. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  treatife  contains  a great  variety  of 
fenfible  reflections  on  railing,  arming,  cloathing,  and  difci- 
plining  the  Britifh  Cavalry,  in  which  feveral  improvements 
are  propofed.  Upon  the  whole.  Colonel  Dalrymple  appears 
in  every  part  of  this  Efl'ay,  to  have  been  fo  well  qualified  for 
the  talk  he  has  affirmed,  that  we  fcruple  not  to  recommend 
his  book  as  one  of  the  belt  original  performances  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  in  our  language. 


Sbakefpear ; an  Epijlle  to  Mr.  Garrick ; with  an  Ode  to  Ge- 
nius. Folio,  is.  Davies,  &c. 

THIS  F.piltle,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lines,  in  a familiar  lliort  meafure,  (which  makes  it, 
though  not  unpoetical,  a little  profaic,  like  Horace’s  Sermon i 
propriora ) is  fenfible,  terfe,  and  poignant.  It  were  not  diffi- 
cult to  fay  whither  its  point  is  directed  ; but  not  to  mention 
names  which  our  anonymous  Author  has  fupprefied,  we  lhall 
onlyobferve,  that  the  drift  of  this  Epillle  is  levelled  at  thofe 
who  afpire  at  extraordinary  reputation  from  an  intimacy  with 
the  Greek  tragic  Poets  ; and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  laws 
and  manner  of  their  Drama,  with  its  Chorufl’es,  on  the  Eng- 
lilh  theatre  ; pedantically  difplaying  their  learning,  (in  this 
Writer’s  opinion)  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  their  genius. 
In  oppofition  to  all  fuch  our  eafy  Poet,  armed  with  humour 
and  ridicule,  thus  directs  his  firil  tilt  at  a very  recent  Tran* 
flator. 

Thanks  to  much  induftry  and  pains, 

Much  twilling  of  the  wit  and  brains, 

Tranflation  has  unlock’d  the  llore. 

And  fpread  abroad  the  Grecian  lore, 

While  Sophocles  his  feenes  are  grown 
1 E’en  as  familiar  as  our  own. 

No  more  (hall  talie  prefame  to  fpeak, 

From  its  enclofures  in  the  Greek ; 

But,  all  its  fences  broken  down, 

Lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  town.  ' 
tc  a - 


Critic, 


ij£  Shakefpear ; an  EpiJJle  to  Mr.  Garriti . 

Critic,  I hear  thy  torrent  rage, 

“ 'Tis  blafphemy  againft  that  Stage, 

“ Which  Asfchylus  his  warmth  deftgn'd, 

“ Euripides  his  tafle  refin’d ; 

" And  Sophocles  his  laft  diredlion, 

“ Stamp’d  with  the  figr.ct  of  perfection.” 

Having  obferved,  and,  in  general,  with  great  juftice,  that 
perfc&iou  never  accompanies  the  firft  efforts  of  human  inven- 
tion, he  fays,  very  fenfibly,  and  much  better  than  we  could 
fay  for  him. 

Shall  ancient  worth,  or  ancient  fame 
Preclude  the  Moderns  from  their  claim  ? 

Mull  they  be  Blockheads,  Dolts,  and  Fools, 

Who  write  not  up  to  Grecian  rules  ? 

Who  tread  in  bulkins  or  in  focks, 

Mull  they  be  damn’d  as  Heterodox, 

Nor  merit  of  good  works  prevail. 

Except  within  the  clafiic  pale  r 

’Tis  fluff  that  bears  the  name  of  knowlege. 

Not  current  half  a mile  from  college; 

W here  all  their  ledlures  yield  no  more 
(Befure  I fpcak  of  times  of  yore) 

'1  han  juft  a niggard  light,  to  mark 
How  much  we  all  are  in  the  dark. 

As  rulhlights  in  a fpacious  room. 

Juft  burn  enough  to  form  a gloom. 

In  anfwer  to  the  objections  fome  'Critics  have  made  to- 
Shakefpear’s  negledt  of  the  Unities,  and  tranfporting  his  au- 
dience at  once  from  France  to  England,  and  back  again,  he 
fays,  in  a manly  fpirited  manner. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  time  and  place, 

I own  I’m  happy  in  the  chace. 

Whether  the  Drama’s  here  or  there, 

’Tis  nature,  Shakefpear  every  where. 

The  Poet’s  fancy  can  create. 

Contrail,  enlarge,  annihilate 

•——So  Indies  at  a play,  or  rout. 

Can  flirt  the  univerfe  about, 

Whofe  geographical  account 
Is  drawn  and  pidtur’d  on  the  mount. 

Yet,  when  they  plcafe,  contrail  the  plan. 

And  fhut  the  world  up  in  a fan. 

After  this  apt  and  pretty  fimile,  he  beautifully  compares 
the  powers  of  a truly  poetic  mind,  to  the  magic  wand  of 
Armida  in  the  Orlando  furiofo ; and  having  obferved,  that  a 
good  confcience,  without  a knowlege  or  ftudy  of  the  written 
law,  directs  u*  to  moral  redtitude,  he  adds, 
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So  Genius,  of  itfelf  difeeming. 

Without  the  myftic  rules  of  learning. 

Can  from  its  prefent  intuition. 

Strike  at  the  truth  of  compofition. 

In  contraft  to  which  our  critical  Bard  here  remarks,  that 
the  claffical  Playwrights,  who,  he  thinks,  are  not  mounted  on 
too  mettlefome  a Pegafus,  are  for  fubftituting  a rigid  obferv- 
ance  of  the  rules  of  the  Greek  Drama,  to  fupply  their  natu- 
ral dearth  of  wit. — But  hear  him ; 

Yet  thofe  who  breath  the  claffic  vein, 

Enlifted  in  the  mimic  train, 

Who  ride  their  fteed  with  double  bit. 

Not  run  away  with  by  their  wit. 

Delighted  with  the  pomp  of  rules. 

The  fpecious  pedantry  of  fchools ; 

(Which  rules,  like  crutches,  ne’er  became 
Of  any  ufe  but  to  the  lame) 

Purfue  the  method  fet  before  ’em. 

Talk  much  of  Order  and  Decorum, 

Of  Probability,  of  Fiction, 

Of  Manners,  Ornament,  and  Di£tion  ■ 

—Extol  the  wit  of  ancient  days. 

The  fimple  fabric  of  their  plays. 

But  the  moft  diverting  and  fprightly  part  of  this  Epiftle, 
is  a defeription  of  the  office  of  the  Grecian  Chorus.  His  ri- 
dicule of  them  tho’,  of  courfe,  a little  outre,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  not  unjuft  : and  fome  of  our  Puppet-fhews  feem  to 
preferve  a refemblance  of  them,  in  fome  of  the  fhort  Strophes 
and  Antijlrophes  we  have  formerly  liftened  to,  with  the  ftrict- 
eft  attention,  between  Punch  and  his  friend  the  Fidler. 
We  would  chufe  to  be  underftood  here  cum  grano , as  they 
fay,  to  avoid  too  much  prophaning  the  Grecians,  whofe  Cho- 
rus was  not  difapproved  by  Horace ; and  to  be  fure  the  ridi- 
cule of  it  is  worked  up  here  pretty  high,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  this  fatyrical  Writer;  but  as  there  feems  confi- 
derable  room  for  it,  the  exaggeration  is  not  wholly  unjuft. 
The  duty  and  office  of  this  Chorus  then,  according  to  our 
Author, 

Is  to  be  ever  on  the  ftage. 

Attendants  upon  grief  or  rage. 

To  be  an  arrant  Go-between, 

Chief  Mourner  at  each  difmal  feene  ; 

Shewing  its  forrow,  or  delight. 

By  Ihifting  dances,  left  and  right. 

Not  much  unlike  our  modern  notions, 

Adagio  or  Allegro  motions  ; 
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To  watch  upon  the  deep  diftrefs, 

And  plaints  of  royal  wretchednefs ; 

And  when,  with  tears,  and  execration, 

, They’ve  pour’d  out  all  their  lamentation. 

And  wept  whole  catarafls  front  their  eyes, 
f To  call  on  rivers  for  fupplies. 

And  with  their  Hah,  and  Hits,  and  Hoes, 

To  make  a Symphony  of  woes. 

— Or  need  the  Chorus  to  reveal 
Reflcdlions  which  the  audience  feel ; 

And  jog  them,  left  attention  fink, 

To  tell  them  how  and  what  to  think  ? 

The  invedtive  part  of  his  Epiftle  terminating  here,  our 
Poet,  by  way  of  contrail,  prefenfs  the  following  charadter 
and  conduit  of  our  great  Kritilh  Poet,  whofe  name  he  pre- 
fixes as  the  title  of  his  Epiftle ; concluding  it  with  a brief 
and  well  turned  compliment  to  that  great  Adtor,  who  has 
certainly  done  the  utmoft  juftice  to  hjs  genius  and  fenti- 
ments. 

Oh,  where’s  the  Bard  who,  at  one  view, 

Cou’d  look  the  whole  creation  through  ? 

Who  travers’d  all  the  human  he&rt. 

Without  reenurfe  to  Grecian  art? 

He  fcorn’d  the  mode-  of  Imitation, 

Of  altering,  pilfering,  and  tranfiation. 

Nor  painted  Horror,  Grief,  or  Rage, 

From  models  of  a former  age ; 

The  bright  original  he  took. 

And  tore  the  leaf  from  Nature’s  book. 

’Tis  Shakesfear  thus,  who  Hands  alone  ■ ■■ 

Why  need  I tell  what  you  have  Ihewn  ? 

Flow  true,  how  perfedt,  and  how  well. 

The  feelings  of  our  hearts  mull  tell. 

Suppofing  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  add  any  farther  reflections 
of  our  own  on  this  occafion,  we  can  apprehend  no  fort  of  ill 
confequence  from  finding  Sophocles  become  intelligible  to 
our  Englifh  Readers ; and  do  not  imagine  it  will  difpofe 
our  theatrical  Writers  or  our  Adtors,  to  introduce  their  Dra- 
ma and  Chorufi'es  on  the  Britifh  Stage,  to  which  they  do 
not  feem  accommodated ; neither  can  we  difeern  any  valu- 
able improvement  that  would  refult  from  it,  if  they  were  intro- 
duced. If  their  mere  antiquity  charms  us,  let  the  Adtors  come 
in  for  their  fhare  of  it  too,  and  mount  the  cart,  like  Thefpis 
pnd  his  company.  But  if  any  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Poet,  particularly  enamoured  of  this  tafte,  chufes  to  write 
in  this  manner,  for  the  merely  Englifh  Reader,  and  the  Li- 
braries of  the  Elegant ; doubtlefs  there  is  room,  on  this  plan, 
fop  fpblimity  of  lentiment,  great  pathos,  correfpondent  ex- 
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preflion,  and  every  embellifhment  of  genius  and  poetry.'  We 
wilh  entire  fuccels  to  every  fuch  Adventurer  in  this  way,  who 
may  fmile  at  the  oppugnant  efforts  of  wit  and  ridicule  toge- 
ther. 


The  Ode  to  Genius,  tho’  of  a very  different  ftruCture  from 
the  Epiflle,  does  not  difTent  from  the  fpirit  and  intention  of 
it,  being  alfo  futirical,  pointed  at  the  fame  Writers,  and  com- 
plaining that  Tafte,  or  rather  what  he  thinks  an  affectation 
of  it,  has  extirpated  Fancy  from  the  regions  of  Wit.  Our 
ingenious  Poet  is  far  from  being  void  of  that  learning  he  af- 
fetfts  to  contemn ; nor  are  the  Cotemporarics  he  glances  at, 
fo  deftitute  of  nature  and  genius  as  he  would  gladly  fuppofe 
them.  W.e  fhall  finifh  this  article  with  the  third  Itanza  of 
the  Ode,  which  concludes,  as  if  the  Poet  were  hunting  for  a 
Patron. 

No  longer  now  thy  altars  blaze. 

No  Poet  offers  up  his  lays  ; 

Infpir’d  with  energy  divine. 

To  worfhip  at  thy  facred  fhrine. 

Since  Tastf  tftrh  abfohtte  domain. 

Extending  wide  her  leaden  reign,  * 

Kills  with  her  melancholy  ftiade 
The  blooming  Scyons  of  fair  Fancy’s  tree;  , 

Which  erff  full  wantonly  have  ffray'd. 

In  many  a wreath  of  richetl  poefie. 

For  when  the  oak  denies  her  ftay. 

The  creeping  ivy  winds  her  humble  way  ; 

No  more  The  twills  her  branches  round, 

Eut  drags  her  feeble  item  along  the  barren  ground. 


A Letter  from  an  Officer  to  his  Friend , upon  the  Methods  of 
training  Infantry  for  ASiion.  Confifting  of  Ohfervations , & c. 
upon  fomt  Parts  of  the  prefcnt  Field-day  Exercife , and  Propo- 
fols of  fome  Alterations  and  Additions  therein.  With  Seven 
Copper-plates , to  explain  the  Evolutions , and  Methods  of  form- 
ing and  exercifing  Battalions , that  arc  propfed.  By  an  Offi- 
cer. 4to.  5 s.  Millar. 

THE  Author  of  this  Epiflle  divides  it  into  twelve  feparate 
articles.  In  the  firjl,  he  communicates  his  objections 
to  the  prefent  method  of  Firing  by  platoons,  fub-divifions, 
grand -divifions,  &c.  which  objections  are  by  no  means 
groundiefs.  In  the  fecond,  he  propofes  a new  method  of  his 
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own ; in  favour  of  which  his  reafoning  might  be  admitted, 
if  it  were  not  built  upon  a falfe  fuppofition ; for  he  imagines, 
that  four  platoons  are  able  to  keep  up  a conftant  fucceflion  of 
firing ; whereas  he  will  find,  upon  experiment,  that  juft 
double  that  number  will  come  neareft  the  mark  he  aims  at, 
viz.  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  fire,  and  thus 
to  difeharge  the  greateft  quantity  of  ball  in  the  leaft  time 
-poflible.  We  will  beg  leave  to  refer  the  author  to  a chapter 
on  this  fubjedt,  in  a little  book  called  the  Compleat  Miiitia- 
Man , where  he  will  find  the  beft  fyftem  of  firing  we  remember 
to  have  feen.  In  the  third  article  he  fpeaks  of  firing  at 
oblique  objects,  and  inftead  of  the  ufual  method  propofes 
to  wheel  out  the  platoons  a part  of  the  circle ; a practice 
which  on  many  occafions  would  be  attended  with  great  dan- 
ger, as  it  would  prefent  a broken  front  to  the  enemy,  and 
expofe  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  wheeling  platoon  to  one 
fquadron  while  it  fires  at  another.  Article  the  fourth  re- 
commends the  frequent  breaking  and  rallying  a regiment  on 
days  of  exercife  ; an  old  German  practice,  and  now  very  com- 
mon among  our  own  troops.  T\\c  fifth  treats  of  reducing  a bat- 
talion into  proper  order  for  ftreet-firing  ; but  the  author’s 
method  is  fo  far  from  being  new,  that  there  is  hardly  a com- 
mon foldier  in  the  army  who  is  unacquainted  with  it.  The 
fixth  brings  us  to  the  principal  fubjeflt  of  this  letter.  Our 
author  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  ufual  methods  of  forming  an 
army  in  two  lines  either  with  the  battalions  of  the  fecond 
line  oppofite  to  the  intervals,  of  equal  extent,  in  the  firft ; 
nor  yet  with  the  regiments  covering  each  other,  and  leaving 
half-intervals.  Both  thefe  are  certainly  liable  to  capital 
obje&ions  : in  the  firfi  method  your  two  lines  are  in  fadt  but 
one ; and  in  the  fecond , your  intervals  in  the  fecond  line  are 
not  fufficient  to  let  the  firft  line  pafs  through  in  cafe  of  a 
defeat.  Now,  in  order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  he  pro- 
pofes feveral  different  means  of  opening  the  fecond  line,  fo 
as  to  fuffer  the  firft  to  pafs  through  it  without  danger,  viz. 
by  advancing  every  other  platoon,  wheeling  them  back,  or 
doubling  them  behind  each  other.  Some  of  thefe  methods, 
he  thinks,  ought  to  be  pra&ifed  on  field-days,  and  in  this  he 
is  certainly  right ; but  we  mull  beg  leave  to  obferve,  not  only 
that  they  have  in  faff  been  often  pra&ifed  oflate  by  the  army, 
but  that  they  are  fo  obvious  as  not  poffibly  to  efcape  any’ 
commander  of  a battalion  in  the  fecond  line,  who  fhould  fee 
himfelf  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  confufipn  by  the  irre- 
gular retreat  of  the  firft. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  appears  to  us  of  little  import- 
ance : we  can,  however,  affure  the  author,  that  a well  difei- 
. . . ; ; ■ • * * plined 
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plined  battalion  will  march  by  files , (as  it  is  improperly 
called)  without  being  firft  obliged  to  open,  and  without  co- 
vering more  ground  than  is  required  in  order  of  battle. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  author  exprefles  himfelf  with 
great  modefty,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  great  indulgence 
from  his  readers. 


A Collection  of  the  Letters  of  the  late  Rev.  fames  Hervey,  A.  M, 
Retlor  of  IVefion-Favcll , in  Northamptonshire,  and  Author  of 
the  Meditations  on  the  Tombs,  Flower-Garden,  iffc.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Death,  i amo.  2 V ols. 

6 s.  Jewed.  Rivington. 

THE  account  of  Mr.  Hervey’s  life,  which  is  prefixed  to 
this  collection  of  his  letters,  is  written  with  candof 
pnd  judgment ; and  though  it  contains  nothing  that  can 
itrike  or  amufe  the  generality  of  readers,  will  give  pleafure  to 
every  well-difpofed  mind.  It  lays  before  us  the  character  of  a 
piinifter  of  the  gofpel  eminently  diftinguiihcd  for  piety,  hu- 
mility, meeknefs,  and  benevolence ; of  one,  whofe  delight 
it  was  to  be  employed  in  his  Master’s  fervice,  and  who 
difcharged,  with  the  greateft  fidelity,  the  important  duties  of 
Jiis  ftation.  Riches  and  preferment,  which  many  of  the 
clergy  purfue  with  indefatigable  induftry,  feem  to  have  had 
po  charms  for  Mr.  Hervey ; who  looked  on  money  as  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  his  notice,  on  any  other  account,  than  as  it 
furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  doing  good. 

* With  refpeCt  to  his  private  capacity,  fays  the  writer  of 
* his  life,  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  a paffion.  He  lived 
f as  in  heaven.  No  worldly  concerns,  though  he  fometimes 
* met  with  very  trying  ones,  ever  affeCted  him.  His  humi- 
* lity  rendered  him  invulnerable.  When  he  was  mifrepre- 
‘ fented  and  calumniated,  he  would  fay,  “ Our  enemies  are 
“ fometimes  our  beft  friends,  and  tell  us  truths ; and  then 
“ we  fhould  amend  our  faults,  and  be  thankful  for  fuch  in- 
“ formation : and  if  what  they  fay  be  not  true,  and  only 
“ fpoke  through  malice,  then  fuch  perfons  are  to  be  confidere'd 
“ as  difeafed  in  their  minds,  and  that  he  would  pray  for 
?*  them.  They  are  to  be  pitied,  fays  he,  and  I might  be  as 
“ juftly  angry  with  a man  who  is  difeafed  in  his  body.” 

‘ All  this  he  fpoke  with  humility,  ferioufnefs,  and  fweet- 
* nefs  ; for  it  was  the  language  of  his  heart,  and  not  of 
- affeClation.  In  his  ordinary  tranfaCtions  with  others,  he 
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* was  ever  chearful,  punCiual,  juft,  and  candid  to  perfons  of 
‘ every  denomination.’ 

His  temper  and  difpofition  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
amiable.  He  was  not  pofleffed  indeed  of  thofe  accomplifh- 
ments  which  enable  a man  to  pufti  forwards,  and  make, 
what  is  called,  a figure  in  life  ; he  could  be  of  little  fervice  in 
managing  the  interefts  of  a party  at  an  election  ; and  he  feems 
to  have  been  utterly  unqualified  for  keeping  up  the  fpirit  of 
modern  converfation  at  the  tables  of  the  Great:  but  if  we 
compare  him  with  the  generality  of  thofe  who  have  the 
greateft  .{hare  of  this  kind  of  merit,  his  character,  in  regard  to 
real  wojth  and  excellence,  will  appear  to  be  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  theirs. 

The  reafons  for  publiftiing  the  prefent  collection  of  his 
letters,  we  are  told,  were  the  ftrong  follicitations  of  thofe, 
who  knew  and  valued  the  author  and  his  writings,  and  a 
defire  of  contributing  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  which  was  the 
great  fcope  of  all  his  labours.  As  to  the  merit  of  them,  we 
{hall  only  fay,  that  whateyer  pleafure  they  may  give  to  thofe 
who  knew  the  author,  and  are  partial  to  his  writings,  they 
will  afford  but  fmall  entertainment  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers. Mr.  Hervey  takes  occafion  from  familiar  and  domeftic 
occurrences,  to  make  religious  and  moral  reflections,  but 
his  reflections  are  not  always  pertinently  introduced,  nor 
his  religious  fentiments  expreffed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  might 
be  expeCted  from  the  author  of  the  Meditations.  The  fame 
things  are  repeated  a thoufand  times  ; and  fo  much  is  faid 
of  Chrift,  and  the  love  of  Chrift,  that  many  fincere  lovers  of 
Chrift,  we  apprehend,  will  be  rather  difgtifted  than  pleafed 
with  it.  In  a word,  Mr.  Hervey ’s  letters  bear  ample  tefti- 
mony  to  his  piety  and  benevolence,  but  do  littlehonour  to  his 
judgment  or  imagination. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion that  there  is  a fhort  fupplemcnt  to  Mr.  Hervey’s  life,  by 
the  editor.  This  fupplement  contains  fome  few  particulars 
not  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  who  drew  up  the  account 
of  our  author’s  life,  and  who,  we  are  told,  was  furnifhed 
with  his  materials  by  the  editor.  Who  the  editor  is,  we 
know  not ; but,  by  the  fhort  fpecimen  he  has  given  of  him- 
felf,  he  feems  to  have  a plentiful  {hare  of  bigotry,  and  very 
little  candor.  He  is  diffatisfied  with  fome  expreflions  relating 
to  Mr.  Hervey’s  peculiar  notions,  in  the  account  of  his  life, 
and  is  an  advocate  for  the  evangelical  and  irrefragable  dodlrine , 
as  he  calls  it,  of  Chrijfs  imputed  and  all-fufficwit  righteoufntfi. 

* And 
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* And  I mud  further  declare  my  full  perfuafion,  fays  he, 

* that  neither  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hervey,  nor  the  points  to 

* which  they  relate,  are  fo  intricate  or  unintelligible  as  they 

* are  reprefented  ; but  that  to  a dudious  and  fincere  pur- 

* fuer  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  are  capable  of  the  cleared 

* conception,  and  the  mod:  fatisfadtory  proof.  Many  who 

* difl'ent  from  Mr.  Hervey  have  not,  perhaps,  prayed  to  God 
‘ for  illumination,  [a  very  charitable  infinuation  truly  !]  or  ta- 

* ken  the  pains  to  be  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  his  tenets, 
? and  therefore  ventured  raftily  to  pronpunce  them  abfurd.’ 

The  following  lines  on  Mr.  Hervey ’s  pidfure,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nixon,  Redtor  ofCold-Higham,  in  Northamptonfhire, 
may  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  and  with  them  we  fha]l 
conclude  this  article. 

* Williams  ! ’tis  yours  to  bid  the  canvas  wear, 

* By  art  illufive  Hervey’s  form  and  air. 

* Oh  ! with  like  happy  labour  could  f trace, 

‘ Each  virtue,  each  exalted  Chriftian  grace, 

‘ Each  heavenly  gift,  with  which  his  loul  was  blelt, 
f And  fix  the  bright  aflemblage  ip  my  bread ; 

‘ 1 hen  how  tranfcendent  far  would  be  my  plan, 
f Hu  faint  his  mimic  Shade  : — I'd  live  the  Man.’ 


Confederations  on  the  prefent  German  War.  8vo.  2 s.  Wilkie. 

FROM  the  real  or  imaginary  connexions  of  aimoft  every 
individual  of  this  kingdom  with  a part  of  the  legiflature, 
we  are,  as  it  were,  conditutionally  a nation  of  Politicians. 
We  reafon  on  date  atFairs  with  the  fame  freedom  as  we 
talk  of  our  own  private  concerns,  and  often  dictate  to  the 
Rulers  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  were  our  pupils  or  depen- 
dents. Thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  our  Liberty  of 
the  Prefs  ; a liberty,  which  tho’  it  may  fometimes  be  pro- 
ductive of  difagrceable  confequences,  delerves,  indubitably, 
to  be  ranked  among  the  mod  valuable  blcffings  peculiar  to 
this  nation.  But  when  an  Englifhman  fo  far  abufes  the  pri- 
vilege he  is  heir  to,  as  to  deliver  his  opinions  to  the  public 
with  acrimony  and  impolitcnefs,  he  very  ridiculoufly  weaken? 
the  power  of  his  owp  arguments,  by  the  partiality  vilible  in., 
his  manner.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means,  the  cafe  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  Author  appears  perfectly  cool 
and  difpaflionate  throughout  the  whole ; and  this  circum- 
stance alone  diffidently  intitlcs  him  to  a candid  attention. 
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His  delign  is,  to  prove  that  our  transferring  the  war  into 
Germany,  muft  be  more  hurtful  to  that  empire  thr>n  jo 
France,  and  promote  the  intereft  of  France  rather  than  pf 
England  ; that  our  becoming  a party  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  the  Empire,  is  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  Germany,  pf 
Europe  in  general,  of  Proteftantifm,  and  of  Hanover  in  par- 
ticular. 

Having  conftdcred  thefe  topics  in  a very  clear  and  ample 
manner,  our  Author  proceeds,  with  equal  perfpicuity,  to  en- 
quire, whether  our  carrying  on  the  War  in  Germany,  be 
not  a method,  to  this  kingdom,  ruinous  and  impracticable? 
Whether  it  muft  not  neceflarily  give  France  an  afcendancy 
over  us  in  the  end  ? Whether  it  will  not  reduce  us  to  the 
neceflity  of  purchafing  a peace  at  the  expence  of  our  moil 
valuable  conquefts  ? He  then  proceeds,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  examine.  Whether  there  be  not  a more  eligible  method  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  by  which  we  may  maintain  our  prefent 
fuperiority,  and  entail  it  to  our  pofterity  ? Whether  there 
be  not  a poffibility  of  carrying  on  the  war  at  the  expence  of 
the  enemy ; and  then  to  command  a peace  that  would  deftroy 
the  caufe  of  rivallhip  between  the  two  nations  ? 

Such  are  the  important  obje&s  of  the  Author’s  enquiry; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  advances  many  cogent,  not  to  lay 
unanfwerable,  arguments,  to  prove,  that  our  prefent  method 
of  making  war,  muft  infallibly  end  in  our  own  ruin,  and  the 
triumph  of  our  enemies.  His  picture  of  the  King  of  P — a, 
viewed  in  a political  light,  isftrikingly  true;  and  his  cenfure 
on  our  laft  unparalleled  treaty  with  that  Monarch,  is  mani- 
feftly  juft. 


To  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

New-York,  July  7th,  1760. 

Gentlemen, 

AS  by  your  means  I am  favoured  with  the  Remarks  on 
the  Principles  of  A&ion  in  Matter,  which  an  ingenious 
Gentleman  has  done  me  the  honour  to  make,  in  your  Review 
for  December  laft,  I muft  beg  the  favour  of  your  allowing 
me  to  return  an  anfwer  to  him,  by  your  means  likewife  : be- 
caufe  I know  not  otherwife  how  to  dirc£t  to  him,  ftnee  he  has 
thought  proper  to  conceal  his  name  from  the  public. 

The 
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The  firft  objection  which  the  Gentleman  makes,  is,  that 
* Mr.  Cofden,'  in  corfimon  with  many  other  phyfical  Writers, 

« has  thought  proper  to  fet  out  on  imaginary  principles,  and 
« builds  his  whole  fyftem  on  a metaphyfical  plan.’  Uplefs  I 
can  remove  this  objection,  it  will  be  of  little  ul'e  to  attempt  , 
to  anfwer  any  other. 

When  I applied  my  thoughts  to  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Principles 
tf  Aflion,  I had  particularly  in  view,  a rule  given  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  his  Optics,  near  the  end  of  the  book,  which,  I 
think,  is  better  expreffed  in  the  Latin  edition  than  in  the  Eng- 
lifh,  as  follows.  “ Hac  analyfi  licebit,  ex  rebus  compofitis 
“ ratiocinatione  colligere  fimplices : ex  motibus  vires  mo- 
“ ventes  : et  in  univerfum,  ex  effectis  caufas  ; ex  caufifque 
“ particularibus,  generales ; donee  ad  generalifiimas  tandem 
“ fit  deventum.”  Without  ftriclly  following  this  rule,  I am 
fully  convinced,  no  true  or  real  principles  in  Phyfics  can  be 
difeovered,  or  ought  to  be  admitted. 

We  can  difeover  the  natural  powers  no  otherwife  than  by 
an  accurate  obfervation  of  the  phaenomena,  or  by  experi- 
ments, made  on  purpofe  to  difeover  the  powers  by  which 
they  are  produced.  The  phaenomena  are  produced  daily, 
without  our  concurrence,  experiments  are  occafionally  made 
to  fome  view  in  our  enquiries ; but  they  are  both  equally  the 
effects  of  the  natural  powers.  If  then,  from  the  perpetual  ,, 
effedts  it  be  clearly  deduced,  that  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  produces  them,  is  fuch  as  fet  forth  in  the  Pr  inciples , 
and  no  one  phenomenon,  or  experiment,  or  effeCt,  ccntradiiSU 
them,  we  have  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  for  the 
truth  of  any  principles : and  it  is  on  this  teft  only,  that  I 
hope  to  have  the  Principles  of  Aflion  received.  If  they  can  be 
{hewn  to  be  contradictory  to  any  one  phenomenon,  or  effeft 
of  the  natural  powers,  I am  ready  to  give  them  up.  It  is  by 
the  evidence  of  facts,  that  I defire  to  have  them  tried,  and 
not  by  any  kind  of  metaphyfical  reafoning. 

The  power  of  Matter  in  perfifting  in  its  prefent  ftate,  or 
of  refilling  all  change  of  its  prefent  Hate,  whether  it  be  ip 
motion  or  at  reft,  has  been  fo  clqarly  proved  by  Sir  Ifaac  . 
Newton,  and  is  fo  generally  admitted,  that  I have  adopted 
it,  without  formal  proof.  It  is  a principle  on  which  the 
Newtonian  Philofophy  is,  in  a great  meafure,  founded : 
therefore,  in  the  Principles  of  ACtion,  I have  fuppofed  it  to 
be  allowed  ; and  I only  endeavour  to  prove,  that  refiftance  is 
properly  confidered  as  the  effect  of  the  aCtion  of  fome  agent. 

The 
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The  ingenious  Gentleman,  no  doubt,  when  a boy,  has  , 
often  thrown  a (tone ; and,  perhaps,  he  thought,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how,  or  by  what  power  or 
force  the  ftone  moved,  after  his  hand  was  removed  from  it. 
When  the  caufe  ceafes,  the  effedl  mult  ceafe.  How,  or  by 
what  force  does  the  ftone  move,  after  the  hand  is  withdrawn  ? 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  tells  us,  that  it  is  by  the  power  in  Matter, 
by  which  it  perfifts  in  its  prefent  ftate.  Perhaps  the  Gentle- 
man may  fay,  that  the  maxim  here  fuppofed,  viz.  every  eft'edV 
ceafes  when  the  caufe  ceafes,  is  truly  metaphyfical.  Call  the 
firft  principles  of  reafon  by  what  name  you  pleale,  there  are 
certainly  fuch,  which  admit  of  no  other  proof  than  their  own 
evidence,  and  without  which  all  reafoning  is  at  an  end. 
Deny  this  maxim,  that  when  the  caufe  ceafes  the  effedt  muft 
likewife  ceafe,  and  you  will  foon  perceive,  that  a thoufand 
abfurdities  may  the  confequence  of  the  denial. 

When  the  ftone  moves  by  its  own  refilling  power,  after 
the  caufe  ceafed  which  put  it  in  motion,  this  power  adts,  it  does 
fomething,  it  continues  to  produce  an  effedt.  This  feems  to 
be  felf-evident,  and  I cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  denied. 

I think  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  been  unlucky  in  expreffing 
this  power  (Potentia)  by  the  word  inertia ; becaufe  inertia 
generally  fignifics  a want  of  power  or  force ; but  by  vis  iner- 
tia: it  is  impoffible  that  Sir  Ifaac  can  mean,  a force  of  U'ant 
of  power,  or  a force  of  want  of  force.  The  Tranftators  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  call  it,  a power  of  inactivity.  Can  any 
man  conceive  a power  which  does  nothing,  which  can  pro- 
duce no  effedt.  I therefore  think  it  more  proper  to  call  it, 
a perfifting  power  in  Matter,  or  a refilling  power,  as  Sir  Ifaac 
has  defined  it;  becaufe  thefc  words  convey  an  idea  of  force. 
When  men  form  new  conceptions  of  things,  ft  is  difficult  to 
find  proper  words  to  exprefs  them.  In  the  firft  edition  of 
the -Principles  I fell,  in  feveral  inllances,  into  the  like  im- 
proprieties,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  corrcdt  in  the  fe- 
cond  copy  ; becaufe  they  often  lead  the  Reader  into  great 
miftakes.  If  the  Gentleman  thinks  that  the  word  aftion  can- 
not be  properly  applied  to  the  power  of  refilling,  I fhall  be 
glad  to  have  one  more  proper  in  its  place.  All  I contend  for 
is,  that  the  power  of  refilling  continually  produces  its  proper 
effect,  which,  I think,  is  doing  fomething;  nor  can  I have 
a conception  of  a power  which  does  nothing. 

In  confidering  the  various  phenomena  which  maybe  every 
day  obferved,  as  the  effects  of  fome  power,  I conclude  they-  * 
arile  from  different  Beings  which  have  different  powers  : and 

I dill 
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I m prefume,  that  this  conelufion  will  ftand  the  drifted 
examination,  by  comparing  what  I have  faid  on  that  head, 
with  the  phenomena,  as  the  effefts  of  thefe  powers.  It  is 
true,  that  I have  claffcd  the  different  powers  which  are  not 
intelleftual,  under  the  general  name  of  material.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  improper,  and  the  ranking  the  feveral  powers 
under  Genera  and  Species  is  truly  metaphyfical.  I fhall  not 
difpute  this.  All  that  I contend  for  is,  that  there  are  differ- 
ent powers  in  nature,  becaufe  no  power  can  aft  contrary  to 
itfelf,  or  in  oppofition  to  its  own  power  : that  thefe  different 
powers  cannot  be  conceived  without  fuppofing  fome  different 
fubftance  or  Beings  have  thefe  powers  : and  that  the  primary 
powers  cannot  be  complicated,  and  are  therefore  fimple. 

The  ingenious  Gentleman  tells  me,  * To  talk  of  an  agent 
e that  is  neither  material  or  immaterial,  but  fomething  bc- 
‘ tween  both,  he  imagines,  will  be  deemed  little  fatisfaftory  to 
‘ a Philofopher.'  Very  true;  every  thing  muff  be  either  ma- 
terial or  immaterial ; which  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  every  thing 
muff  be  either  matter  or  (bmething  elfe  ; but  there  may  be 
many  different  things  which  are  not  matter,  and  are  fome- 
thing elfe.  If  it  be  faid,  that  every  thing  muff  be  either 
matter  or  an  intelligent  being  or  fpirit,  I abfolutely  deny  it; 
and  pofitively  atiirm,  that  no  one  argument  can  be  produced 
to  prove  it ; tho’  I know  well  that  the  common  opinion  is 
againft  me.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  “ Gravity  muff  be 
“ caufed  by  an  agent,  afting  contrary,  according  to  certain 
“ laws  ; but  whether  this  agent  be  material  or  immaterial, 

“ I have  left  to  the  conftderation  of  my  Readers.”  Here 
Sir  Ifaac  plainly  allows,  that  matter  is  an  agent,  and  afts ; 
but  whether  the  cairfe  of  Gravity  be  not  fome  other  being  * 
than  matter,  he  leaves  to  his  Reader.  I think,  that  no  Reader 
who  has  in  philofophical  matters  a competent  faculty  of  think- 
ing,  will  imagine,  that,  in  this  place.  Sir  Ifaac  meant,  by 
the  word  immaterial,  an  intelligent  or  fpifitual  agent. 

Near  the  bottom  of  your  507th  page,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing paragraph.  ‘ There  is  fomething  very  peculiar  in  what 

* this  Gentleman  has  afferted,  of  the  agent,  fubftance,  or 

* thing,  which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  Light.  He  allows,  that 
‘ Li  ght,  if  nothing  hinders,  gives  motion  in  the  direftion  of 
1 its  rays  ; but  that  it  docs  not  give  it  by  impulfe,  as  one  body 

* in  motion  moves  another,  but  in  a manner  no  body  knows 
‘ how.’  All  this  is  true,  when  the  ingenious  Objeftor  fhall 
more  attentively  confider  the  phsenomena  of  Light,  than  it  is 
imagined  he  has  hitherto  done,  he  will  difcover  many  pecu- 
liarities in  Light,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  o.her  being, 
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and  many  phenomena,  which  he  will  clearly  perceive  canhot 
be  the  effefts  of  any  power  in  matter.  I ftill  continue  to 
affirm,  that  no  body  knows  how  Light  afts : and  fhall  add, 
that  no  body  knows  how  any  of  the  primary  powers  aft, 
otherwife  than  by  faying,  they  produce  fuch  effefts;  but 
how  they  produce  their  effefts,  no  body  knows.  When  a 
body  moves,  how  does  it  aft  ? The  common  anfwer  is,  it 
changes  place ; but  change  of  place  is  the  effeft,  not  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  power.  After  the  ingenious  Objeftor  (hall 
explain  how,  or  in  what  manner  a body  afts,  which  gives 
motion  to  another  by  impulfe,  and  that  inftant  refts  itfelf, 
any  otherwife  than  by  telling  the  effefts  of  the  impulfe,  he 
fhall  be  at  liberty  to  laugh,  at  the  Author  of  the  Principles  of 
Aftion  *. 

In  the  beginning  of  page  508,  the  Gentleman  tells  me, 
that  I miftake  in  faying,  that  when  the  rays  of  Light  are 
flopped  by  their  incidence  on  fome  refilling  body,  they  are 
reflefted  in  all  directions ; becaufe,  he  fays,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  always  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If 
he  had  more  attentively  confidered  the  reflection  of  Light, 
when  he  looks  in  his  glafs,  he  would  have  found  two  very 
different  reflections  of  Light : one  by  which  he  fees  his  own 
face,  and  another  by  which  he  fees  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 
In  the  firft,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  angle  of  incidence,  as  he  truly  obferves  ; but  this  reflec- 
tion is  not  made  by  the  incidence  of  the  rays  on  the  folid  parts 
of  the  glafs,  but  either  before  the  rays  reach  the  furface  of  the 
glafe  next  the  eye,  or  after  they  have  paffed  the  furface  farth- 
eft  diflant.  This  is  evidently  proved  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
Optics,  and  by  numerous  other  experiments ; fo  that  thele 
rays  are  not  flopped  by  their  incidence  on  the  folid  parts  of 
the  furface  of  the  glafs.  In  the  other  reflection,  by  which 
the  furface  of  the  glafs  is  feen,  the  rays  are  reflected  from 
every  vifible  point  of  the  furface,  in  every  direftion  : for  any 
point  of  the  glafs  may  be  feen  in  any  direftion  from  that  point, 
in  which  a flrait  line  can  be  drawn  from  the  eye  to  it.  If 
the  Gentleman  likewife  had  attentively  confidere4  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Optics,  and  the  phenomena  of  Shadows,  and  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  different  rays  of  Light  and  Co- 

* We  conceive  Mr.  Colden  miflakes,  in  fuppofing  it  the  intention 
of  our  Correfpondent  to  laugh  at  the  Author  of  The  Prindples,  &c.  as 
he  eXprefsly  tells  us,  in  his  Letter,  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Colden  has  pro- 
ceeded much  farther  toward  the  explanation  of  the  phatnomena  of 
Gravitation,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Planets,  than  any  other  phyfical 
Writer. 

Lours, 
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lours,  he  could  not  have  conceived,  that  the  phenomena  of 
Light  can  be  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  any  kind  of  me- 
dium, or  otherwilb  than  by  the  actual  motion  of  the  rays  of 
Light  from  the  fun,  or  other  luminous  bodv.  Thefe,  and 
many  other  things,  often  proved  by  others,  1 have  fuppofed 
to  be  known  by  the  Reader. 

In*the  laft  place,  I (hall  give  a general  anfwcr,  to  fcveral 
objections  to  be  found  in  feparate  parts  of  the  remarks.  The 
Principles  of  Adion  are  really  the  Principles  of  Mechanics, 
of  which  the  complicated  powers  in  Mechanifm  are  com- 
pofed.  The  Mechanic  Powers  are  Refiltance,  Motion,  and 
Gravity,  the  fame  with  the  Principles  of  Action.  Mechania 
(kill  confifts  in  the  knowlege  of  the  different  effects  of  thefe 
powers,  in  different  circumftances,  and  in  different  combi- 
nations of  them.  I have  attempted  to  difeover  the  beings 
which  have  thefe  powers,  not  by  metaphyfical  notiqns,  but 
by  an  attentive'obfervation  of  their  effects  on  the  pha>nomen!t 
of  Nature,  and  from  the  common  principles  of  Rcafon.  My 
view  in  the  Principles  of  Adion  is,  to  promote  this  know- 
lege, generally  ufeful  in  all  the  arts  and  fcienccs  : for  they  all 
depend  on  the  knowlege  of  the  natural  powers. 

There  is  one  thing  I muff  deftre  to  be  carefully  attended 
to;  for  the  not  attending  to  it  is  the  fource  of  continued  er- 
ror in  phyfics.  It  is  this.  We  have  no  idea  or  conception  of 
any  being,  either  by  immediate  fenfatioh,  or  by  reafoning, 
other  than  the  ideas  of  its  effeds.  Neither  have  we  any 
idea  of  the  different  powers  of  beings,  other  than  of  the  ef- 
fects of  thefe  powers.  Beings,  and  their  powers,  are  only 
diftinguifhed,  and  properly  denominated  from  their  perpetual 
effeCts.  Take  away  the  ideas  we  have  of  the  effects  of  the 
refilling  power  in  matter,  and  we  have  no  idea  or  conception 
of  matter  remaining.  Take  away  the  ideas  we  have  of  the 
effects  of  motion,  and  of  the  different  velocities  of  the  differ- 
ent rays  of  light,  and  we  have  no  idea  of  light  remaining. 
Conceive  any  number  of  balls  or  fmall  bodies,  of  any  fhape, 
and  of  any  degree  of  minutenefs,  moving  with  any  degree 
of  velocity,  this  conception  gives  you  no  idea  fimilar  to  any 
idea  we  receive  from  light.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  has 
feme  idea  of  matter  united  with  it:  nor  can.fuch  a concep- 
tion in  any  manner  explain  the  ptmiomcna  of  light. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  perpetual  effeds,  which  we  call 
Gravity,  and  of  late  mutual  attraction  of  bodies,  I conclude, 
that  an  univerfal  medium  exifls,  whofe  effence  confifts  in  a 
power  of  reading  in  the  manner  deferibed  in  the  Principles 
Rev.  Nov.  1760.  Dd  of 
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of  ACtion : and  that  this  is  not  a mere  hypothecs,  but  an 
evident  confequence  deduced  from  an  accurate  obfervation  of 
the  effects  of  its  power. 

In  the  fecond  copy,  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Collinfon’s  hands, 

I attempt  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Principles  of  Action, 
by  explaining  from  them  fome  of  the  moft  difficult  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  which,  fo  far  as  I know,  have  not  hitherto 
been  explained,  fo  as  to  give  the  leaft  fatisfa&ion  to  an  inqui- 
fttive  mind.  If  any  of  you.  Gentlemen,  or  the  Gentleman 
who  has  favoured  me  with  his  remarks,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  perufe  that  copy,  your  opinion  may  determine  me  as  to 
the  publication. 

Arguments  tending  to  the  improvement  of  phyfical  know- 
lege,  you  allow.  Gentlemen,  to  be  within  your  plan,  if  they 
be  conduced  with  decency,  and  not  of  too  great  a length : 
and  as  you  have  given  a place  to  the  Objections,  I hope  you 
will  likewife  give  a place  to  this  Anfwer.  You  will  thereby 
oblige,  Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

CaDWAILADER  CoLDEN. 

* In  your  Review  for  November  laft,  page  443,  in  the 
Notes,  you  produce  an  argument  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to 
prove,  that  Motion  may  be  increafed  or  leflened  without  any 
efficient  caufe  of  the  change,  and  as  a corollary  to  this,  you 
fay,  the  vis  inertia  is  in  like  manner  changeable.  ‘ The 

* fuppolition  of  that  great  Philofopher  is  this : If  two  bodies 
‘ were  made  to  revolve  round  one  common  center,  and  that 

* center  be  carried  forward  in  a right  line,  the  whole  will 
‘ move  fafter  when  the  revolving  bodies  move  towards  the  line 
‘ of  direction,  than  when  they  move  from  it.’  I was  long 
fince  forry  to  fee  this  argument  in  this  great  Philofopher’s 
writing;  becaufc,  I think  it  is  a fophifm,  aparalogifm,  from 
which,  it  feems,  the  beft  Reafoners  cannot  guard  themfelves 
at  all  times.  Suppofe  an  eye  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  di- 
rection and  the  center  of  revolution,  that  the  eye  moved 
equably  with  the  center  of  revolution,  and  that  the  furround- 
ing bodies  moved  in  the  fame  direction  and  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity that  the  eye  or  center  of  revolution  does.  Would  then 
the  revolving  bodies  move  fafter  at  one  time  than  another  ? 

The  argument  proves  no  more  than  this,  that  tho’  we  can- 
not otherwife  judge  of  motion  than  by  the  change  of  place 
with  refpect  to  the  pofition  of  other  bodies,  this  rule  deceives 
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us  in  this  cafe,  while  the  furrounding  bodies,  or  the  eye  is  at 
reft,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many  other  cafes 

* Having  communicated  the  above  to  the  Author  of  the  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Colden’s  former  Letter,  he  has  obliged  us  with  the  following. 

To  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review. 
Gentlemen, 

I Am  obliged  to  you  for  the  perufal  of  Mr.  Colden’s  Letter.  But, 
as  I intend  Ihortly  to  publifh  fome  philofophical  E flays,  where- 
in my  notions  of  the  Principles  of  Action,  or  the  Caufe  and  Commu- 
nication of  Motion,  will  be  rendered  more  explicit  than  it  is  polfible  for 
me  to  make  them  within  the  bounds  of  a Letter,  i ihall  trouble  you 
at  prefent  only  with  a Remark  or  two  on  the  Objections  1 made  to 
his  Aflertions  about  Light,  and  his  Defence  of  thofe  Aflertions. 

He  thinks  I have  not  fufficiently  attended  to  the  phenomena  of 
Light;  becaufe  I hold  that  thofe  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  fame  principles  as  other  effects  of  bodies  in  motion  ; and  can- 
not reft  fatisfied  with  knowing,  that  Light  aCts  no  body  knows  bow. 

I do  not,  indeed  prefumc  to  enquire  how.  or  by  what  means,  the 
primary  Powers  aCt,  or  produce  their  immediate  effeCts ; their  aClion, 
as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  juftly  obferves,  not  being  mechanical : and  me- 
chanical aCtion  is  all  I think  it  poflible  for  us  to  inveftigate.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  the  phenomena  of  l ight  to  be  the  immediate  effects 
of  a primary  Power:  nor  do  1 defpair  of  feeing  its  aCtion  m !uni- 
cally  explained  ; or  of  being  able  to  explain  mylelf,  in  fome  degree, 
how  a body  aCts  which  gives  motion  to  another  by  collifion.  Which, 
if  I could  do,  however,  1 (houlJ  *not  take  the  liberty  to  laugh  at  any 
one,  by  whofe  afliftance,  1 mult  confefs  myi'elf  fo  much  obliged,  as 
by  that  of  Mr.  Colden. 

If  I had  more  attentively  confidcred  the  reflection  of  Light  from  a 
looking-glafs,  he  fays,  I lhould  have  found,  that  the  ravs  are  re- 
flected from  every  vilible  point  of  the  furface  in  every  direction  ; and, 
therefore,  that  what  he  had  before  aflerted  is  true  ; viz.  1 hat  the 
rays  of  Light  are  reflected  from  even  point  of  the  foiid  parts  of  bo- 
dies, and  in  all  dirrB  ons  from  every  point  i ain  not  to  learn,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  light  reflected  from  a polilhed  furface,  is  re- 
flected befoie  it  actually  touches  that  furfuefe,  ar.d  in  a direction  regu- 
1 latcd  by  it.  That  light  by  means  of  which  a poi.fned  plane  is  fecn 
in  all  directions,  follows,  neverthelels,  the  fame  laws  of  incidence 
and  reflection  ; ltriking  againft,  or  being  incident  on,  the  fldcs  of 
the  little  bodies,  that  ltill  remain  on  the  fmootheft  furface  made  by 
art.  For,  as  Sir  ifaac  Newton  obferves,  by  poliihirg  wc  only  break 
the  parts  of  the  body  into  an  impalpable  minutenefs.  So  that,  were 
it  polfible  to  make  the  furface  of  a body  perfectly  fmooth,  fuch  fur- 
face, the’  it  would  refledt  light  moil  copioufly  in  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, would,  inftead  of  being  feen  in  all  directions,  be  ken  in  none 
at  all.  Let  Mr.  Colden  attentively  confider  this ; and  I am  cer- 
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tain  he  will  fubfcribe  to  the  truth  of  what  I afErmed  ; that  it  holds 
good  in  all  cafes,  that  light  is  not  reflected  in  all  direftiort  from  a 
point ; but  only  in  one  from  a plane.  A vifiblc  point  mull  be  a bo- 
dy, and  may  confitl  of  many  pi;  nes. 

Again,  If  I had  attentively  confidered  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics, 
the  phenomena  of  Shadows,  and  the  Refrangibility  of  the  Rays  of 
Light,  1 could  not  conceive,  he  fays,  that  light  could  be  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  a medium,  or  othervvife  than  by  the  adlual  mo- 
tion of  the  rays  from  the  fun,  or  other  luminous  body.  Now,  if  by 
the  motion  of  the  rays,  he  means  the  motion  of  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial particles,  I will  venture  to  fay,  no  fuch  motion  has  ever  been 
frcved  6v  others  ; but  that  the  absurdities  attending  this  fyllem,  are 
as  great  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  hypothecs  whatever.  We 
need  not  but  reflect  on  the  penetrability  of  light  to  be  convinced  of 
this. 

And  as  to  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  others,  have  faid  concern- 
ing the  Vibrations  of  an  elaftic  Medium,  it  is  no  diferedit  to  his  phi- 
lofophy  to  fay,  that  this  matter  has  been  confidered  with  lei's  accu- 
racy than  it  deferves ; even  what  is  faid  about  the  propagation  of 
motion  thro’  elallic  fluids,  in  the  Princ pia,  being  in  many  refpefls 
defedtive.  But,  to  clear  up  this  point,  as  I flatter  myfelf  i may  fome 
time  or  other  be  able,  in  fome  mealurc,  to  do,  will  require  a volume. 
I fhould  here,  therefore,  take  leave  of  Mr.  Golden’s  Letter,  did  not 
the  notice,  taken  in  his  Pollfcript,  of  a Note  inferted  in  your  Review, 
excite  me  to  add  a few  remarks  on  that  fubjedt. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  Reviewer  was  milled  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s great  reputation,  to  take  his  ijfe  dixit  for  a demonstration  ; and 
that,  quoting  his  propofition  from  memory  only,  he  exprefied  it  in 
the  only  terms  and  method  in  which  it  could  poflibly  be  true.  For, 
as  it  Hands  in  your  Review,  and  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Cojden’s  Pollfcript, 
it  is  very  different  from  what  is  afferted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ; whofe 
w'ords  are  thefe.  “ If  two  globes,  joined  by  a /lender  rod,  revolve 
“ about  their  common  center  of  gravity  with  an  uniform  motion,  while 
“ that  center  moves  on  uniformly  in  a right  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of 
“ their  circular  motion  ; the  fum  of  the  motions  of  the  two  globes, 
“ as  often  as  the  globes  are  in  the  right-line  deferibed  by  their  com- 
“ mon  center  of  gravity,  will  be  bigger  than  the  fum  of  their  mo- 
“ tiens,  when  they  are  in  a line  perpendicular  to  that  right-line.” 

How  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  came  to  fall  into  fo  egregious  an  error; 
or  how  it  comes  that  this  paflage  has  been  quoted  and  re-quoted  by 
various  Writers,  abroad  and  at  home,  as  containing  a demonftrable 
truth,  I cannot  eafily  conceive.  I have  never  met  with  any  perfon, 
who,  on  reflection,  was  not  convinced  of  its  being  falfe. 

There  is  a wide  difference,  neverthelefs,  between  two  bodies  re- 
volving about  a common  center,  and  their  revolving  about  their  own 
common  center  of  gravity.  Taking  the  matter  to  be  as  the  Reviewer 
has  laid  it  down,  it  contains  a truth  ; and  his  rcafoning  thereon,  con- 
cerning the  vis  inertia  of  palpable  bodies,  is  juft.  But  that  motion 
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may  be  abfolutely  increafed  or  diminiflied  without  any  efficient,  ail- 
ing or  reliftance  caufe  is,  as  Mr.  Colden  obfcrvts,  certainly  falfe. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

VV.  K*»***v 


ACCOUNT  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

L'  Incredulite  combattue , par  le  femple  ban  Sens , Efjcii  philofophi- 
' que : par  un  Rot.  8vo.  Nancy.  1760. 

Or,  Infidelity  oppofed  by  plain  good  Scnfe.  A philofophical 
Effay  : By  a King. 

ALthough  the  performance  before  us  be  a well-written, 
fenfible  remonftrance  again!!  fuch  as  difbclieve  in  the 
truths  of  Divine  Revelation,  it  might  have  pafs’d  off  as  little 
regarded,  and  perhaps  of  as  little'efficacy,  as  many  other 
pieces  of  the  like  kind,  had  it  not  been  given  out  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a writer  of  great  quality.  But,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays. 

If  once  a Lord  but  own  the  happy  lines , 

How  the  wit  brightens  ! how  the  file  refines  ! 

The  author  of  this  little  piece  is  indeed  well  known  to 
by  that  celebrated  perfonagc  Staniflaus,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  titular  King  of  Poland  ;*  whofe  ambition,  like  that  of 
fomc  other  kings,  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  an  author,  has  before 
appeared  on  feveral  occafions,  particularly  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
famous  difcourfe  of  Mr.  Rouffeau,  of  Geneva,  Sur  1’  incgalite 
des  Homines  ; in  his  Voix  libre  du  Citoyen  ; and  his  Kingdom  of 
Dumocala. 

As  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  may  therefore  be  excited  to 
know  fomething  more  of  the  particulars  of  this  work,  than  he 
might  have  required,  had  it  come  from  a lefs  illuftrious  pen, 
we  fhall  quote  from  it  a few  paffages,  as  a fpecimen  of  our 
Royal  author’s  ftile  and  fentiments. 

But  firft,  with  refpedt  to  the  manner  and  defign  of  the 
whole : although  it  be  ftiled  a philofophical  effay,  the  writer 
piques  himfelf  on  a fimplicity  and  perfpicuity,  that  render 
his  ideas  intelligible  to  the  mcaneft  capacity  ; his  intention 
being  to  demonftrate  to  the  infidel  and  unbeliever,  by  real'on 
itfelf,  which  they  make  their  idol,  that,  inftead  of  fupport- 
ing  their  fyftem,  common-fenfe  muff  utterly  condemn  and 
explode  it  j that  they  miftake  the  very  darknefs  into  which 
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they  arc  plunged  for  a light  fuperior  to  that  which  enlightens 
the  minds  of  others  : and  that  nothing  can  be  a greater  re- 
proach to  their  underftandings  than  their  not  being  able  to  fee 
the  abfurdity  of  thole  errors,  which  their  imagination  fug- 
gefts,  and  their  blindnefs  confirms  them  in. 

As  no  body,  at  this  time  of  day,  pretends  to  downright 
Atheifm,  our  Royal  philfopher  judicioufly  enters  into  no 
imaginary  combat  with  the  Atfi;  ill ; but  plants  all  his  batte- 
ries againft  the  incredulity  of  the  Deifts,  or  fuch  as  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  and 
yet  think  themfelvcs  under  no  obligation  to  pay  him  any 
kind  of  adoration,  or  religious  fervice : away  of  thinking 
in  which  they  demonftrate  themfelvcs  more  unreafonable  than 
even  idolaters.  Thcfe,  fays  he,  (the  idolators)  if  they 
adore  an  infect,  do  it,  becaufe  they  believe  it  to  be  a God  ; 
whereas  the  Deifts  do  not  more  certainly  believe  in  the 
the  exiftence  of  a Deity,  than  they  think  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  fear  him.  The  former  do  not  even  think 
themfelves  the  creatures  of  their  idols,  arid  yet  they  worfhip  . 
them ; the  latter  acknowlcge  their  Creator  in  their  God, 
and  yet  refufe  to  pay  him  religious  homage.  The  wifeft 
men  of  antiquity  were  fearful  of  irritating  Deities,  that  had 
no  power  at  all  to  hurt  them ; our  modern  wife  men  allow 
God  to  be  omnipotent,  and  yet  brave  beth  his  anger  and  his 
juftiee.  The  one  believed  in  a Providence,  and  undertook 
nothing  without  confuting  their  Deities  ; the  other  attri- 
bu'a  every  thing  to  chan  'e>  and  place  no  dependence  on  any 
being  fuperior  to  themfeives.  In  a word,  the  Heathen  ido- 
lators  paid  the  utmeft  regard  to  the  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, although  no  motive  appeared  therein  fpecious  enough 
to  enforce  its  obfervhncc  ; while  the  modern  Deifts  reject 
that  of  theirs,  comfortable  and  full  of  well-grounded  hope  as 
it  is : and,  without  acknowledging  any  rules  for  their  con- 
duct here,  propole  to  themfelves  hardly  any  object  to  expect 
hereafter. 

With  rcfpc£t  to  thofe  who,  leaning  to  the  antient  errors 
of  Epicurus,  fuppofc  the  univerfc  not  to  have  been  created  by 
an  omnifeient  and  all-wile  Being,  but  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
fortuitous  coricourfe  of  atoms,  our  author  eenlures  their  ab- 
furd  notions,  in  the  following  fpirited  pafiage ; which,  in 
juftiee  to  the  writer,  and  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  thofe  who  un- 
derftand  the  language  he  writes,  we  (hall  infert  in  the  words  of 
the  original. 

* Qu’  eft  ce  done  que  1c  hazard  ? Ccs  grands  Genies  qui 
‘ le  connoiflent  fans  doute,  poyrroient  ils  nous  le  definir? 
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c Quelle  eft  done  fon  efpece,  fa  force,  fa  vertu  ? Quoi  le  ha- 
4 zard  createur  du  monde  ! Mais  eft  ce  un  etre  que  le  hazard  ? 

* & ce  qui  n’eft  rien,  peut  il  operer  quelque  chofe  ? Je  vois  ici 
4 un  effet  fans  caufe,  myftere  vraiment  plus  incomprehenfible 
4 qu’  une  Divinite  qui  a tout  fait,  & dont  1’  eternelle  fagefle 
4 foutient  tout  dans  un  ordre,  qu’  elle  fetile  peut  detruire  ou 
4 renverfer.  Cet  etre  fouverainement  parfait,  exiftant  par  lui 
4 meme,  n’a  point  eu  de  commencement ; & je  demandcrois 
4 volontiers  quel  a ete  celui  de  ces  atomes  createurs,  que 
4 n’ayant  pu  ce  former  eux-memes,  doivent,  tenir  leur 
4 naifl'ance  de  quelque  chofe  qui  les  ait  precedes.  Quelque 
4 loin  qu'  on  remonte,  il  faudra  du  moins  fuppofer  dans  une 
4 matiere  anterieure  a toutes  celles  qui  en  feront  venues,  de 
4 l’a&ivite  & du  mouvement : mais  cette  a&ivite,  ce  mouve- 
4 ment,  il  faut  qu’ elle  les  ait  recus  d’ailleurs.  Cegermedevie 
4 n’  eft  point  de  fon  efience.  Mais  quoi  de  plus  abfurde  que 
4 d’imaginer  un  effet  aufli  complique,  auffi  fagement  regie, 

4 aufli  conftarnment  foutenu  que  ce  monde  fans  une  caufe 
4 intelligente  ? Comment  ces  pretendus  atomes  affembles,  par 
4 le  hazard  pour  former  les  corps  ne  fc  fepareroient-ils  pas 
4 aufli  aifement  qu’  ils  ont  etc  unis  ? Comment,  en  fe  mou- 
4 vant,  en  fe  choquant,  en  fe  heurtant  fans-cefle,  ne  f ’alte* 

4 rent,  & ne  fe  detruiflent-ils  point  ?’ 

Again,  in  combatting  the  tenets  of  fuch  as  dilbelieve  the 
Spirituality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; their  Royal  Anta- 
gonift,  after  having  made  ufe  of  the  common  arguments 
againft  them,  attacks  them  on  the  weak  fide  of  Self-love,  in 
the  following  animated  and  pathetic  paflage,  which  we  infert 
alfo  in  the  original  language,  as  a farther  fpecimen  of  the 
ftile  and  manner  in  which  this  deferving  little  performance  is 
executed. 

4 Quoi ! ces  Beaux  Efprits  enivres  de  leur  merite,  eblouis  de 
4 leurs  lumieres,  qui  f ’ imaginent  avoir  atteint  jufqu’au  plus 
4 haut  degre  de  penetration  accorde  a 1’  homme,  & qui  de 
4 haut  de  leur  fphere  regardent  en  pitie  1’  ignorance,  la  credu- 
4 lite,  la  fuperftition  du  refte  dcs  mortels  : quoi ! des  Efprits 
4 ft  vains,  ft  remplis  d’eux  memes,  embraflent,  foutiennent 
4 une  opinion  la  plus  contraire  a 1’orgueil  qui  fut  jamais  : 
4 une  opinion  que  ne  leur  annonce  qu’  uneentiere  deftru£tion 
4 d’eux-memes  ! comment,  avec  tant  de  hauteur  & de  har- 
4 diefle,  peuvent  ils  f’humilier  au  point  de  fe  croire  deftines  a 
4 un  total  aneantiftement  de  leur  etre  ? Cette  portion  d’  eux 
4 memes  qu’  ils  ont  toujours  cultivee  avec  tant  de  foin,  qu'ils 
‘ ont  embellie  de  tant  de  connoiflances,  qu’  ils  ont  pris 
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‘ runt  de  peine  a orner  pour  la’  diftinguer  des  autres,  iis  la 

* verront  done  fans  regret  prete  a tomber  & a fe  deiloudre 
‘ dans  la  pouffiere  du  tombeau  ! t^ui  ne  feroit  furpris  du 

* contrails  aftreux  qu’  on  remarque  dans  leurs  idees,  Pour- 
‘ quoi  tant  d’  orgucil  dans  des  hommes  qui  n’efperent  plus 
‘ d’  etre,  & comment  peuvent-ils  defefperer  d’  etre,  avec  tant 
‘ d’  orgucil  ? C’cft  done  a un  fort  pared  a celui  des  betes, 
‘ qui  va  aboutir  le  faftueux  appareil  de  leur  philofophie.  Voila 
‘ done  le  terme  de  leurs  fcavantes  Si  pcnibles  recherches  : 
‘ decouvcrte  bien  importante  fans  doute,  mais  qu’ils  devoient 
‘ bien  tacher  d’  accorder,  f’ils  le  peuvent,  avec  ce  fonds 
‘ d’  amour  propre  qui  nous  aggrandit  a nos  yeux,  avec  ce 

* caractere  de  grandeur  Sc  de  nobleife  que  le  plus  vil  des  hom-‘ 

* mes  retrouve  en  foi,  avec  ce  defir  de  f ’eternifer,  & ce  cri 
‘ continuel  qui  reclame  contre  la  ceflation  de  notre  exiftence  : 
‘ fentimens  infpires  par  la  Nature  meme,  non  point  a la  ma- 

* tiere  qui  n’en  eft  pas  capable,  mais;  a 1’  ame  qui,  du  moment 
‘ qu’  elle  peut  fe  connoitre,  fiere  de  foil  origine,  fent  qu’  elle 
‘ n’  a rien  a craindre  des  ravages  du  temps.’ 

After  thefe  inftances  of  the  animated  ftile  and  fentiments  of 
the  author,  our  readers  will  probably  refledt  on  the  fituation 
and  advanced  age  of  the  writer  with  a mixture  of  furprize  and 
approbation  ; which  will  no  doubt  increafe  on  their  being 
informed,  that  this  performance  was  begun  and  finifhed  in 
three  days. 

1 We  cannot  difmifs  this  piece,  however,  without  obferving 
that  the  writer  has  miftakcnly  embraced  the  occafion  of  the 
abufe,  which  many  Deifts  and  Infidels  have  made  of  their  li- 
berty; to  object  againft  the  toleration  of  different  religions  in 
a ftate.  A ientirr.cnt  which,  however  it  may  be  received  in 
i’uch  a country  as  France,  cannot  be  fufliciently  exploded  in  a 
nation  tenacious  of  its  civil  and  religious  liberties. 


Efims  Jttr  divers  Sujets  intcrejpms , de  politique  et  de  morale , 
i2mo.  1760.  Or, 

Political  and  Moral  Effays,  on  feveral  interefting  Subjects. 

TH  E fubjedls,  which  this  ingenious  Effayift  has  here 
made  choice  of,  arc  diftinguifhed  under  five  heads, 
viz.  1.  Philofophy  and  Philofophers  ; 2.  Love  and  Jealouly  ; 
3.  Projects  and  Projectors ; 4.  Agriculture;  5.  Luxury  and 
Commerce. 
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In  the  firft,  the  author  inquires  into  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
repute  into  which  Philofophers  and  Philofophy  are  at  prefent 
fallen  ; giving  an  hiftorical  Sketch  of  the  State  of  both  in  the 
feveral  ages  of  the  world. 

‘ In  the  earlieft  times  (fays  he)  every  king  or  legiflator  was 
a Philofopher  ; nay,  none  but  fuch  were  thought  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of 'government.  And,  though  in  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  as  the  ftudy  of  the  feiences  and  the  practice  of  go- 
vernment became  more  extenfive  and  intricate,  men  of  fpe- 
culation  and  buftnefs  were  in  fome  degree  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other,  yet  antient  times  afford  numerous  inftances 
of  Kings  having  chofcn  Philofophers  for  their  friends  and 
counfellors,  and  of  {fates  having  confided  in  them  the  com- 
mand of  their  armies,  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  and  the 
higheft  functions  of  civil  magiftracy. 

‘ The  names  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  Epaminondas,  Alci- 
biades,  Phocion,  Pericles,  and  many  others,  might  be  men- 
tioned among  the  Greeks.  Nor  were  fome  of  the  firft  gene- 
rals and  ftatefmen,  among  the  Romans,  lefs  famous  for  their 
philofophical  talents  and  abilities;  as  the  characters  of  Ci- 
cero, Crefar,  Lucullus,  Scevola,  Cato,  Varro,  and  others, 
fufficiently  teftify. 

* The  legiflators  of  the  vaft  empire  of  China,  by  forming 
their  religion,  laws,  and  manners,  into  one  fyftem,  confti- 
tuted,  as  it  were,  a whole  nation  of  Philofophers ; at  Ieaft 
all  thofe,  who  were  defigned  to  {hare  any  part  in  the  adini- 
niftration,  were  under  the  neceflity  of  previoufly  applying 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  Philofophy,  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  ftation  : Confucius,  the  firft  of  men, 
the  greateft  Philofopher  and  Legiflator  in  the  world,  being 
himfelf  a governor  of  a conliderable  province  of  that  country  ; 
which,  for  the  happinefs  his  laws  hath  procured  it,  hath  paid 
almoft  Divine  honours  to  his  memory. 

‘ With  us  (continues  our  author)  the  name  of  a Philofopher 
is  rather  a term  of  contempt  than  of  honour  ; nor  is  the  ftudy 
of  Philofophy  fuppofed  neceflary  to  direct  the  Legiflator  in 
making  laws,  or  to  qualify  the  great  for  the  moft  important 
offices  in  the  ftate.  Government  is  no  longer  efteemed  a 
fcience,  nor  is  it  purfued  on  any  regular  confiftent  plan  ; hut  is 
made  a perplexing  complicated  feene  of  bufinels,  without 
rule  or  method  for  its  execution.  Involved  in  a confuted  va- 
riety of  circumftances  unprovided  for,  and  of  accidents  unex- 
pected, all  is  Ihift  and  emergency.  And  thus,  like  bungling 
mechanics  that  know  nothing  of  the  theory  of  their  profef- 
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fion,  modern  ftatcfmen  patch  up  and  lhuffle  forward  the  un- 
wieldy machine  of  government,  till  fome  greater  (hock,  than 
ordinary  beats  it  at  once  to  pieces. 

‘ The  wretched  tafte  and  barbarous  authorities  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  middle  age,  univerfally  prevail  in  matters  of 
polity ; which  is  thus  reduced  to  a trade,  that  can  be  learned 
only  by  ferving  a mean  and  pitiful  apprenticefhip.’ 

One  would  imagine  cur  author  had  here  an  eye  particu- 
larly to  the  legiflature  and  adminiftration  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
where  our  laws,  inftead  of  being  deduced  from  the  fpecula- 
tion  of  Philofophers,  on  a rational  convidtion,  a priori  of 
their  utility,  and  a perfedt  knowledge  of  their  confiftency,  ■ 
with  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  political 
conftitution,  are  for  the  moft  part  the  efFedl  of  neceffity  or 
cabal.  Hence  it  is  that  fo  many  of  them  are  either  repealed 
or  rendered  ineffectual,  by  negledf  in  the  executive  power  ; 
while  as  many  others,  carried  at  firft  by  dint  of  private  in- 
tereft,  and  enforced  from  the  fame  motive,  operate  no  lefs  to 
the  injury  of  the  fubjeCt,  than  to  the  danger  of  the  conftitution. 

What  would  not  a Solon,  or  Lycurgus,  fay  to  fee  a 
parliament  influenced  by  the  wild  harangues  of  a Senator, 
who,  from  accumulating  riches  fn  the  fordid  methods 
of  trafBck,  acquires  the  dignity  and  privilege  of  a legifla- 
tor,  and  comes  from  driving  his  negroes  in  a country  of 
flaves,  to  didfate  laws,  for  his  own  private  advantage,  in  a 
land  of  liberty  ? What  would  not  a Xenophon,  or  a Cato, 
fay  to  modern  ftatcfmen,  and  to  thofe  wretched  politicians 
who  applaud  them,  for  adapting  their  fyftems  to  circumftan- 
ccs,  and  rendering  the  adminiftration  of  a kingdom  fubfer- 
tient  to  the  accidents  of  a day  ? But  to  return  to  our  author. 
It  is  to  this  impolitic  exdufton  of  Philofophers  and  Philofo- 
phy  from  the  moft  important  bufinefs  of  human  life,  and 
their  being  negledted  by  the  Great,  that  he  attributes  the 
greateft  part  of  that  contempt  into  which  they  are  fallen. 

“ In  taking  a curfory  view  of  antient  hiftory  (fays  he)  one 
is  aftonifhed  at  the  great  number  of  princes  that  have  been 
adepts  in  the  fciences,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  of  modern 
times.  Aimoft  all  the  kings  of  ./Egypt,  Syria,  Sicily,  and 
Afia,  properly  fo  called,  were  verfed  in  civil  and  natural 
hiftory,  in  Philofophy,  and  the  Belles  Lcttres.  Among  the 
Roman  emperors  we  meet  with  many  more  that  were 
learned  than  of  thofe  that  were  ignorant.  Even  the  barba- 
rians themfelves  were  governed  by  learned  princes,  as  we 
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gather  from  the  general  admiration,  in  which  the  antients 
held  the  writings  of  Mithridates  and  of  Juba. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  (continues  he)  that  princes 
poffefled  of  fuch  talents  themfelves,  fhould  encourage  them  in 
others,  or  that  their  minifters  and  favourites  fhould  be  the 
firft  Philofophers  of  their  time.  Modern  princes,  for  the 
mod  part,  but  indifferently  educated,  are  furrounded  by  per- 
fons  of  a very  oppofite  charafter.  We  pique  ourfelves  on  a 
more  refined  politenefs  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  religioufly 
preferve  an  attachment  to  cuftoms  the  moft  Gotnick.  Among 
the  barbarians  of  the  middle  age,  the  pofieffors  of  fiefs  were 
every  thing ; the  reft  of  the  nation  was  nothing.  They  only 
had  the  privilege  of  approaching  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign, 
as  the  nobility  have  at  prefent.  But  Providence  has  not 
infeparably  annexed  talents  and  abilities  to  titles.  The  po- 
liteft  Roman  emperors,  when  they  retired  into  the  country, 
were  attended  by  Philofophers  and  men  of  wit,  inftead  of 
chamberlains  of  the  houfhold,  and  matters  of  the  buck- 
hounds. 

It  is  not,  however,  fays  he,  altogether  owing  to  the  ill 
reception  of  philofophers  among  the  great,  and  their 
being  excluded  from  public  bufinefs,  that  philofophy  has  loft: 
fo  much  of  its'  antient  dignity.  The  proftitution  of  the 
appellation,  in  giving  the  title  of  philofopher  to  the  dull  and 
trifling  maker  of  phyiical  experiments,  to  the  butcherly  ana- 
tom iff,  the  dirty-fhoed  botanift,  and  the  chemift,  becaufe 
his  face  is  begrimed  with  charcoal,  has  not  a little  con- 
tributed to  depreciate  philofophy. 

Our  ingenious  eflayift  proceeds  to  point  out  the  obje£ls, 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  true  philofopher,  and  the  means 
of  rettoring  philofophy  to  its  antient  dignity.  But  we  muft 
pafs  on  to  the  other  fubjecls. 

In  our  author’s  next  eflay,  he  confiders  the  paflions  of  love 
and  jealoufy,  and  their  effe&s  on  life  and  manners,  in  a 
philofophical  and  political  light.  It  is  cuftomary  (fays  he) 
with  philofophers  to  make  a diftin£tion  between  the  natural 
and  habitual  paflions  ; the  firft  being  fuppofed  to  depend 
immediately  on  phyfical  fenfibility,  and  the  fecond  on  the  in- 
flitutions  of  fociety.  But  man  is  by  inftindt  a fociable  ani- 
mal, and  the  paflions  which  immediately  arife  from  one 
fnftindf,  are  as  natural  as  thofe  which  arife  from  another. 
Thus  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  defire  of  cultivating  friendfhip, 
are  paflions  as  natural  as  hunger  and  thirft.  It  is  true  that 
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manners  and  education  modify  thefepaffions,  and  direct  them 
to  objects  of  this  or  that  kind,  but  their  l'ource  is  the  fame. 

All  our  paflions  are  thus  compofed  of  different  fpecies  of 
infliniSt ; that  of  love  being  compounded  of  that  phyfical 
fenfibility,  to  which  the  Creator  has  annexed  the  propagation 
of  our  fpecies,  and  of  that  univerlal  tve,  which  connects  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  moral  world,  viz.  a natural  initinct 
in  man  for  fociety. 

Some  philofophers,  ftruck  with  the  force  of  the  former, 
have  fuppofed  the  paflion  of  love  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
effeifl  of  brutal  inftinft.  Others,  again,  either  hypocrites  or 
enthufiafts,  have  excluded  from  this  paflion  the  plcafures  of 
fenfe;  pretending  to  a fympathetic  harmony  of  fouls,  a re- 
finement which  experience  proves  altogether  chimerical. 
Our  author  declares  again!!  both,  as  erroneous ; and  proceeds 
to  (hew  in  what  manner  the  focial  inftinct  in  man  appears 
under  a different  form,  according  to  the  different  conditions 
of  fociety.  In  a rude  ftate  of  things,  when  men  laboured 
under  the  inconveniencies  of  a precarious  fubfiftence,  and 
employed  themfelves  in  procuring  the  immediate  neceffaries  of 
life  ; many  things,  which  are  now  matters  of  property,  were 
held  in  common.  The  paflion  of  love  bore  the  form  only  of 
a phyfical  neceflity,  and  was  fatisfied  in  as  grofs  a manner 
as  hunger  and  thirft.  In  proportion  as  focieties  were  better 
eftablifhed,  manners  grew  mild,  and  a fpirit  of  property  in- 
troduced itfelf.  It  then  became  as  natural  to  defire  the  foie 
property  in  an  agreeable  woman,  as  in  a convenient  houfe,  or 
a fertile  plantation.  The  defire  of  fatisfying  mere  phyfical 
wants  no  longer  engrofled  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind ; but 
men,  becoming  fenfible  of  the  comforts  of  fociety,  began  to 
chcrifh  the  focial  virtues  ; and  the  animal  inftincf,  uniting 
with  the  fentiments  of  fricndfhip,  made  the  paflion  of  love 
between  the  fexes  put  on  a more  decent  appearance. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  fhew  the  rife  and  abfurdity  of 
modern  gallantry ; and,  though  he  appears  no  lefs  a friend 
to  the  Fair  than  to  mankind  in  general,  is  not  a little  fevere 
on  female  manners,  as  well  as  on  the  Male  part  of  the  cre- 
ation, for  giving  into  the  frivolous  amufements  and  ridiculous 
diflipations  of  the  fex. 

With  refpect  to  the  paflion  of  jealoufy,  our  eflayift  differs 
altogether  from  thofe,  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  in  a great  degree 
the  effect  of  climate.  The  natural  infthuffc  there  is  in  man 
to  his  own  prefervation,  fays  he,  ftrongly  attaches  him  to 
every  thing  that  he  thinks  a property.  If,  therefore,  an 
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amiable  woman  appears  to  him  ncccflary  to  his  happinefs,  he 
will  doubtlefs  delire  the  exclufive  pofieffion  of  her.  Thus 
the  fpirit  of  property  will  produce  a kind  of  jealoufy,  which  is 
in  fuch  a cafe  natural.  ■ If  in  time,  all'o,  public  opinion 
makes  the  conqueft  of  engaging  the  aftedtions  of  a fine  wo- 
man honourable  to  fuch  as  have  merit  to  eft’etSi  it,  our  natural 
defire  to  be  preferred  to  others,  will  induce  us  to  feek  fo  flat- 
tering a diftinCtion  ; and  we  become  jealous  through  vanity. 
But, "as  the  abufe  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  inftincl,  regarding 
property  and  preference,  generates  avarice  and  ambition ; lo 
it  occaiions  difterent  degrees  of  jealoufy  in  different  minds. 
Nay,  there  are  fome  people  of  fo  miferable  a difpofltion,  that, 
without  either  right  or  pretenfion,  they  are  jealous  of  the 
whole  human  race,  through  envy  at  feeing  any  creature 
happy.  Thus  felf-love,  vanity,  and  envy,  form  the  com- 
pound of  jealoufy  ; a paffion  to  which  all  mankind"  are  more  or 
lefs  iubjeCt.  We  fee,  neverchelefs,  the  effects  and  degrees 
of  jealoufy  differ  infinitely  among  difterent  people,  as  well 
as  among  the  fame  people  in  difterent  ages.  Thofe  who 
aftcCt  .to  attribute  every  thing  to  phyfical  caufes,  account  for 
this  diverftty  by  the  different  effects  of  climate.  The  in- 
habitants of  a warm  country,  fay  they,  are  fo  much  addicted 
to  venery,  that  it  makes  almoft  the  whole  bufinefs  and  pleafure 
of  their  lives. 

The  cold  climates  alfo,  being  liable  to  change,  as  they 
gain  a greater  degree  of  warmth,  the  inhabitants  begin  to 
feel  the  fame  paffions  that  prevail  in  warm  countries  : while 
men  who  feel  fo  llrongly  the  phyfical  tendency  to  love,  mud 
needs  confider  the  gratification  of  it  as  their  chief  good, 
and  will  accordingly  become  jealous.  On  calling  a lingle 
glance,  however,  over  the  hiflory  of  the  feveral  nations  of 
the  world,  we  may  fee,  fays  our  effayift,  the  fallacy  of  this 
reafoning.  The  cold  and  barren  climates  of  the  north  have 
produced  people  ftrongly  addicted  to  venereal  pleafures  ; nay, 
the  religion  of  fome  hath  been  founded  folely  on  the  gratifi- 
cation of  this  fenfual  propenfity.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
among  the  inhabitants  of  fome  fouthern  climates,  a cold- 
nefs  and  abftinencc  that  appears  aftonifhing  to  the  people  of 
the  north.  But,  indeed,  Ihould  we  allow  that  a hot  climate 
inflames  this  pafiion,  the  fame  warmth  caufes  a wafte  of  ani- 
mal fpirits,  that  rnuft  equally  operate  againft  the  defire  of  gra- 
tification, and  render  the  climate  a matter  of  indifference. 

The  paffion  of  jealoufy,  again,  is  ftill  lefs  aftedled  by 
climate  than  that  of  love.  A fpace  of  a few  leagues,  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  is  known  to  leparate  a people,  l'ubjcdl 
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to  all  the  extravagance  and  fury  of  this  paflion,  from  another) 
■who  glory  in  proftitutjng  their  wives,  both  to  friends  and 
ftrangers.  Again  : cuftoms  the  moft  oppofitc  to  jealoufy  are 
eftablilhed  all  over  India.  The  women  there  are  perfectly 
at  liberty,  and  boaft  of  their  amours,  without  giving  the  leaft 
umbrage.  Nay,  hufbands  themfelves  feek  out  gallants  for 
their  wives ; and  the  girls  of  greateft  merit  are  fuch  as  prove 
the  carlieft  ripe  for  the  embraces  of  the  men. 

At  Mindanas  the  king  himfelf  is  vain  of  the  entreaties  of 
ftrangers  to  be  favoured  with  any  of  his  wives.  TheGuebers 
and  Armenians  are  not  themfelves  jealous,  though  they  live 
in  the  midft  of  people  that  are  fo  to  extravagance.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cachemis  bring  their  wives  voluntarily  to  their 
princes,  in  order  to  boaft  of  illuftrious  blood  in  their  families. 
The  modern  Italians  are  jealous  ; yet  their  anceftors  were 
not  fo.  In  fine,  the  caprices  of  this  paflion  are  carried  to  fuch 
a length,  that  in  a nation  the  moft  jealous  in  the  world,  a 
man,  who  would  think  himfelf  the  moft  highly  dilhonoured 
by  the  illegal  intimacy  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  with  his 
equals,  {hall  abandon  both  without  rcinorle  to  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  priefts.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  varied  ap- 
pearances and  cffeCts  of  love  and  jealoufy,  among  different 
people,  muff  depend  on  moral,  and  not  on  phyftcal  caufes. 
But,  having  fwelled  this  article  to  a fufficient  length,  we 
{hall  leave  the  confideration  of  our  author’s  remaining  effays 
to  another  opportunity. 

# 

Hijioire  de  l’ Empire  de  Rujjie  fern  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  V Au- 
teur de  I’HiJioire  de  Charles  XII.  Tome  premier.  1 759- 

Or,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Ruffian  Empire  under  Peter  the 
Great,  by  the  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Xllth. 
8vo.  Volume  thefirft. 

AL  T H O’  the  performance  before  us  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  production  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  we  cannot  but 
confefs  ourfelves  difappointed  in  the  perufal  of  a work  which 
bears  fo  few  of  thofe  fprightly  anti  agreeable  touches  thatdif- 
tinguifh  his  maftcrly  hand.  Indeed  the  Reader  is  artfully 
prepared  for  a check  of  this  nature  in  the  preface,  wherein 
the  Author  appears  confcious  of  a want  of  that  fpirited  fen- 
timent  and  briliancy  of  ftile  in  this  hiftory,  for  which  his 
other  works  are  chiefly  admired. 

Greatly  as  we  were  difappointed  alfo  in  peruftng  the 
Hiftory,  we  were  no  lefs  fo  even  in  entering  upon  the  Pre- 
face, 
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face:  for  who  would  have  expected  to  find  in  Mr.  Voltaire, 
a ftrenuous  advocate  for  hiftorical  truth,  rigidly  condemning 
the  falfifiers  of  fadts,  and  bringing  teftimony  of  his  own  ftridt 
adherence  to  this  eflential  duty  of  a good  Hiftorian  ? Yet  fo 
it  is  ; and  the  Reader  is  prefented  with  a formal  certificate  of 
the  veracity  of  the  fads  contained  in  the  Author’s  Hiftory  of 
Charles  the  Xllth,  drawn  up  by  the  command  of  no  lefs  a 
perfonage  than  the  King  of  Poland,  Duke  of  Lorrain.  Af- 
ter which,  Mr.  Voltaire  may  probably  think  it  prefumptuous 
to  queftion  the  truth  of  any  thing  advanced  in  that  celebrated 
performance  ; efpecinlly  as  he  allures  us  the  Duke  knew  every 
thing  relating  to  Charles  as  well  as  that  Monarch  himfelf. 
How  far  this  teftimonial  may  operate,  however,  in  verifying 
the  contefted  fafls  in  other  works  of  our  Author,  or  thofe 
which  are  related  in  that  before  us,  we  do  not  pretend  to  fay. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  publication  of  this  certificate  has  a very 
fufpicious  appearance.  Men,  whofe  characters  are  fo  well 
known  as  Mr.  Voltaire’s,  ought  not  to  want  fuch  teftimo- 
nials  : at  lead,  the  making  ule  of  them  denotes  a confciouf- 
nefs  of  Handing  in  need  of  them. 

It  was  alfo  little  to  be  expected,  to  find  our'Author  as  li- 
beral of  hiscenfure  againft  thofe  who  make  a parade  of  their 
ingenuity,  and  write  hiftory,  as  he  terms  it,  en  bel  efprit ; 
for  we  are  greatly  miftaken  if  this  be  not  very  charadterifticul 
of  Air.  Voltaire  hirnfelf. 

There  are,  notwithftanding,  fome  judicious  obfervations 
contained  in  the  preface  to  this  Hiftory.  He  complains,  in 
particular,  of  the  fcandalous  practice  of  compiling  Hiftories 
without  proper  materials  ; to  the  great  mifrepreientation  of 
fadls  and  characters  ; and  allures  us,  that  the  Court  of  Pe- 
terfburg  has  furnilhed  him  with  the  moft  authentic  documents 
for  the  prefent  performance  : which  he  offers  to  the  public, 
in  confirmation  of,  and  as  a Supplement  to,  his  Hiftory  of 
Charles  the  XII. 

He  ridicules  alfo  thofe  philofophical  Hiftorians  who  affedt 
to  fet  out  from  the  earlieft  periods,  and  carry  their  refearches 
to  the  rife  and  origin  of  nations.;  which  are  ever  necef- 
farily  clouded  with  doubt  and  obfeurity.  The  late  attempts 
to  prove  the  modern  Chinefe  defeended  from  an  ancient  colo- 
ny of  Egyptians,  afe  particularly  pointed  at,  and  expofed 
to  his  raillery.  A learned  Profelfor  of  Tobol,  or  Pekin, 
fays  he,  might  take  it  into  his  head,  from  reading  fome  of  our 
French  books,  to  prove  us  in  like  manner  defeended  from  the 
Trojans ; and  make  his  countrymen  ftare  at  his  profound  con- 
jectures. 
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jeclures.  For  inftance,  the  rr.oft  ancient  writings,  he  might 
lay,  and  thole  which  are  held  in  the  greateft  efteem  in  France, 
are  romances.  They  were  written  in  an  elegant  language 
derived  from  the  ancient  Romans,  a people  remarkable  for 
their  honour  and  veracity.  Thefe  authentic  books  allure  us, 
that  Francus,  the  Founder  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  Franks, 
was  the  fort  of  Heitor,  whofe  name  is  preferved  amongft 
them  to  this  day : one  of  the  greatcll  French  Generals  of  this 
age  having  been  called  Heitor  de  Villars.  The  neighbour- 
ing nations  have  alfo  fo  unanirnoufly  acquiefced  in  the  truth 
of  this  fact,  that  Ariolto,  a learned  Italian,  affirms,  in  his 
Orlando,  that  Charlemagne’s  Knights  fought  for  the  helmet 
of  Heitor.  But  what  puts  the  matter  beyond  difpute  is,  that 
the  ancient  Franks,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  anceftors,  built  a city  in  Champaigne  called  Troyes  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  like  true  Trojans,  retain  Hill  fo 
great  an  avcrfion  to  the  Greeks,  their  enemies,  that  among 
them  all,  there  are  not  four  of  them  that  could  ever  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  learn  Greek. 

It  is  certain  thefe  arguments  would  have  their  weight  in 
China,  where  another  great  Scholar  equally  fugacious  and 
profound,  might  ftart  up  alfo,  and  give  as  good  reafons  for 
our  being  defeended  from  the  Greeks. 

As  our  Author  cenfures  thofe  Writers  who  thus  bewilder 
themfelvcs  with  ancient  hiftory,  fo  he  blames  equally  fuch 
as  defeend  too  particularly  into  the  detail  of  the  modern. — 
Battles  and  fiegcs,  fays  he,  arc  become  fo  numerous,  fo  much 
refcmble  each  other,  and  are  fo  fcldom  productive  of  impor- 
tant confequcnces,  that  a judicious  Hillorian  will  now  pafs 
them  over  as  hardly  worth  recording;  fixing  his  attention 
only  on  thofe  ftriking  revolutions  that  effect  forne  change  in 
the  manners  and  laws  of  nations.  , 

It  is  at  the  inftance,  probably,  of  the  Court  of  Peterfburg, 
Mr.  Voltaire  infmuates,  that  preceding  Hiftorians  have  ad- 
vanced many  things,  refpedting  the  perfona!  behaviour  of  the 
Czar,  falfe  and  injurious  to  his  character;  and  excufcs  him- 
felf  from  entering  on  a fubjedt,  that  he  feems  confcious 
would  redound  little  to  the  honour  of  his  immortal  Hero  and 
Legiflator. 

This  Hiftory,  fays  he,  contains  his  public,  and  not  his 
private,  life  ; it  docs  not  belong  to  a Stranger  to  expofe  the 
iecrets  of  his  cabinet,  his  bed,  and  his  table.  If  any  one 
could  publifh  fuch  anecdotes,  it  muft  have  been  a Prince 
Menzikoff,  or  a General  Sneremeto,  who  were  companions 

to 
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to  him  in  his  retirements,  and  were  admitted  to  a peculiar 
intimacy.  But  thefe  have  not  done  it ; and  therefore  ail  thof'e 
idle  reports,  that  have  been  fpread  throughout  Europe,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  perfonal  character  of  this  great  Monarch, 
deferve  no  credit.  ; 

But  to  come  to  the  work  itfelf.  The  Author  fets  out  with 
a general  defcription  of  Rufiia,  the  nature  of  the  people  and 
climate,  and  the  iituation  and  government  of  its  feveral  pro- 
vinces ; in  all  which  we  find  little  novelty : much  the 

greater  part  of  the  information  given  us  therein,  being  to  be 
met  with  in  Perry  and  other  Writers.  In  treating  of  its  Po-r 
pulation,  however,  and  calculating  the  numbers  of  people 
that  inhabit  this  vaft  empire,  he  differs  confiderably  from  pre- 
ceding Authors,  making  the  whole  to  amount  tonolefs  than 
twenty-four  millions  of  fouls.  This  calculation  he  appears 
to  have  taken  from  pretty  good  authority,  having  been  fur- 
nifhed  with  a copy  of  the  capitation-rolls  for  the  year  1747  j - 
whereby  it  appears,  that  no  lei's  than  fix  millions  fix  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  paid  the  capitation : to  which  number 
adding  the  females,  who  were  excufed  from  paying  that  tax, 
as  alfo  all  ftrangers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  of  Siberia,  the  amount  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
bably near  what  our  Author  fuppofes. 

He  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  fituation  of  Ruflia,  refpe&ing 
the  cuftoms,  religion,  and  manners,  during  the  reigns  of  th$ 
anceftors  of  the  Czar  Peter ; of  which  the  Reader  cannot  form 
a better  idea  than  from  a perufal  of  the  fourth  chapter,  wherein 
is  related  the  account  of  a fedition  among  the  Streletzes  or  anci- 
ent Militia,  which  happened  on  the  death  of  Foedor  Alexiovits, 
the  immediate  predeceffor  of  the  Czar.  This  chapter  we 
fhall  therefore  infert  entire,  as  well  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Reader  as  for  a fpecimen  of  the  performance  ; the  whole 
of  it  being  taken,  as  our  Author  informs  us,  from  the  Me- 
moirs fcnt  him  from  Peterfburg. 

‘ Foedor  was  no  fooner  dead  than  the  nomination  of  a 
Prince,  but  ten  years  old,  to  the  throne,  and  the  exglufion  of  his 
elder  brother*,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Princefs  Sophia  their 
lifter,  excited  the  body  of  the  Streletzes  to  a revolt.  Not  the 
Turkifh  Janiflaries  themfelves,  nor  the  Pretorian  Guards,  were 
ever  more  barbarous  than  this  turbulent  and  factious  Militia. 
For,  arming  themfelves,  and  gathering  together,  in  a dav  or 
two  after  the  funeral  of  Foedor,  they  ran  to  the  Kremelin, 
or  imperial  palace,  where  they  opened  the  fcene  of  rebellion, 

* Ivan,  who  being  judged  by  Foedor  unfit  to  reign,  left  Peter  his  heir. 
Rev.  Nov.  1760.  Ee  by 
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by  complaining  that  nine  of  their  Colonels  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  pay.  The  Miniftry  were,  in  confequence, 
obliged  to  break  their  Colonels,  and  to  pay  them  the  money 
they  demanded.  Not  contented,  however,  with  this,  they 
infilled  on  having  thofe  Officers  delivered  up  to  them  ; which 
was  accordingly  done;  and  they  were  condemned  by  a plu- 
rality of  voices,  to  fuffer  the  battacks ; a barbarous  punilh- 
ment,  inflidfed  in  the  following  manner. 

* The  delinquent  is  ftript  naked,  and  made  to  lie  on  his 
belly,  while  two  Executioners  beat  him  with  fmall  flicks,  till 
the  Judge  cries  out,  enough.  The  Colonels  thus  treated  by 
the  ioldiers,  were  afterwards  obliged  formally  to  return  them 
thanks  for  their  lenity,  according  to  cuftom  with  criminals  in 
the  Eaft;  who,  after  receiving  their  punilhment  inflidted, 
always  kifs  the  hand  ol  their  Judge.  To  their  thanks  the 
Officers  added  alio  a handfome  prefent  in  money,  not  indeed 
fo  cullomary. 

‘ When  the  Strcletzes  had  thus  begun  to  render  themfelves 
formidable,  the  Princefs  Sophia,  who  gave  them  fecret  encou- 
ragement, called  an  aflembly,  confifting  of  the  Princefles  of 
the  blood.  General  Officers,  Boyars,  the  Bifhops,  the  Patri- 
arch, and  even  of  fome  of  the  principal  Merchants.  And, 
while  fhe  entertained  private  hopes  of  coming  at  the  govern- 
ment herfelf,  reprefented  to  the  aifembly  the  injuflice  of  de- 
priving Prince  Ivan  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  it  was  due,  both 
on  account  of  feniority  and  merit.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
the  affembly,  fhe  promifed  the  turbulent  Streletzes  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  pay  : while  her  emifl'aries  were  every 
where  bufy,  in  exciting  their  hatred  to  the  family  of  the  Na- 
rifkins,  and  principally  the  two  Narilkins,  brothers  of  the 
young  Czarina  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Peter. 

‘ The  foldiers  were  even  inflrudled  to  believe,  that  John 
Narifkin,  one  of  the  brothers,  had  taken  the  habit  of  the 
Czar,  and  placed  himfelf  on  the  throne ; and  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  flifle  Prince  Ivan.  As  alfo,  that  a certain 
Dutch  Phyftcian,  named  Daniel  Vangad,  had  poifoned  the 
late  Czar  Foedor.  In  fine,  Sophia  occafioned  to  be  put  into 
their  hands,  a lift  of  forty  of  the  Nobility,  whom  Ihe  fligma- 
tized  as  enemies  to  them  and  to  the  State,  and  therefore  de- 
fending to  be  mallacred. 

* Nothing  could  more  referable  the  proferiptions  of  Sylla, 
and  the  Triumvirate  of  ancient  Rome.  Chriftiern  the  fe- 
eond  renewed  them  alfo  in  Denmark  and  Sweden;  by  which 
ene  may  lee,  that  every  country,  and  all  ages,  are  produc- 
tive 
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live  of  actions  equally  horrid,  in  times  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fulion. 

* In  confequence  of  this  profcrrption,  the  Knees  Dolgo- 
ruki  and  Maffeti  were  thrown  head-long  out  of  their  win- 
dows : the  Streletzes  receiving  them  in  the  (Ireets  on  the 
ends  of  their  pikes ; ftripping  them,  and  dragging  them  to 
the  great  fquare. 

* On  entering  the  palace,  the  alTaffins  met’  Athanafius 
Narifkin,  one  of  the  uncles  of  Czar  Peter,  and  brother  to  * 
the  young  Czarina  ; whom  they  murdered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. And,  on  hearing  that  three  of  the  profcribed  perfons 

had  taken  fanftuary  in  a neighbouring  church,  they  broke 
open  the  doors,  dragged  them  from  the  altar,  ftripped,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Their  rage  was  even  fo  furious  and  in- 
confiderate,  that  miftaking  for  John  Narifkin  a young  Noble- 
man of  the  houfe  of  SoltikofF,  one  of  their  friends,  and  not 
included  in  the  profcription,  they  feized  on  him,  and  killed 
him  on  thefpot. 

* The  circumftances  attending  this  murder  may  ferve  to 
fhew  much  of  the  manners  of  thefe  times.  The  affaffins, 
perceiving  their  miftake,  took  up  the  body  of  young  Solti- 
kofF, and  carried  it  home  for  interment,  to  his  father  ; who, 
fo  far  from  daring  to  complain  of  the  outrage  done  him, 
thought  proper  to  reward  them  for  bringing  home  the  bleed- 
ing corpfe  of  his  fon.  The  mother,  filters,  and  wife  of  the 
deceafed,  in  tears,  upbraided  him  for  his  pufillanimity;  when 
the  old  man,  to  pacify  their  grief  and  rage,  told  them  he 
would  take  a proper  opportunity  to  revenge  the  infult.  Some 
of  the  Streletzes  overhearcVhim  ; on  which  they  rulhed  into 
the  apartment,  dragged  the  unhappy  father  by  his  hair  into 
the  ftreet,  and  cut  his  throat  at  his  own  door. 

t 

* Another  party  of  thefe  ruffians  went  in  fearch  of  the  Dutch 
Phyfician  Vangad ; and  having  found  out  his  fon,  alfaffinated 
him,  becaufe  he  could  give  them  no  information  of  his  fa- 
ther. In  making  this  fearch,  Iome  of  them  happened  to  fall 
on  another  Phyfician,  who  was  a German ; and,  tho’  they 
faid  he  might  not  have  poifoned  their  Emperor,  he  had  cer- 
tainly poifoned  other  people,  and  therefore  deferved  juftly  t0 
die  : for  which  good  reafon,  therefore,  they  difpatched  him. 
Unhappily,  at  length,  they  difeovered  the  poor  Hollander 
they  were  in  fearch  of,  in  the  difguife  of  a beggar;  and  drag- 
ged him  away  to  the  palace : where  the  Princefles,  who 
much  efteemed  the  good  man,  and  confided  in  his  (kill, 
begged  of  the  Streletzes  to  releafe  him,  alluring  them  he  was 
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a good  Phyfician,  and  had  properly  treated  their  brother  Foe- 
dor.  This  they  refufed  ; replying,  he  not  only  deferred 
death  as  a Phyfician,  but  as  a Sorcerer ; they  having  found 
in  his  lodgings  a great  dried  toad,  and  the  lkin  of  a ferpent. 
They  proceeded  even  fo  far  as  to  command  the  Princefles 
themfelves  to  deliver  up  John  Narilkin,  whom  they  had  every 
where  fought  for  two  days  in  vain,  and  were  allured  muft 
be  fecreted  in  the  palace ; threatening  to  fet  fire  to  it,  if  he 
was  not  immediately  brought  forth.  The  filter  of  Narilkin, 
with  the  other  Princefles,  being  thus  terrified,  went  diredlly 
to  the  hiding-place  of  her  unhappy  brother.  The  Patriarch 
heard  his  confeffion,  and  adminiltered  the  Viatica  and  Ex- 
treme Un£tion  : after  which  he  took  a fuppofed  miraculous 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  led 
the  young  Narilkin  forth,  difplaying  to  the  Streletzes  the  mi- 
raculous image,  to  deter  them  from  their  defign.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Princefles,  all  in  tears,  furrounded  the  victim ; 

• and  calling  themfelves  on  their  knees  before  the, foldiers,  con- 
jured them  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Virgin,  to  fpare  the  life 
of  Narilkin.  It  was  in  vain.  The  mercilefs  Streletzes  tore 
him  out  of  the  arms  of  the  Princefles,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flairs.  They  then  formed  a kind  of  tri- 
bunal, and  put  both  Narilkin  and  Vangad  to  the  torture. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  among  them  that  knew  how  to  write, 
drew  up  a form  of  trial ; and  the  unfortunate  viftims  were 
condemned  to  be  cut  to  pieces ; a punilhment  peculiar  in 
China  and  Tartary  to  parricides,  and  called  the  punilhment 
of  ten  thtufand  pieces. 

‘ After  this  cruel  execution  of  Narilkin  and  Vangad,  they 
expofed  their  heads,  feet,  and  hands  to  the  populace,  by 
placing  them  on  the  iron  fpikes  of  a baluftrade. 

‘ At  the  fame  time,  as  great  part  of  the  foldiery  were  thus 
Renting  their  fury  under  the  eyes  of  the  Princefles,  others  were 
bufy  in  carrying  on  the  mafiacre  againft  all  thofe  who  were 
hated,  or  fufpedted,  by  Sophia  ; this  moll  horrible  execution 
ending  with  the  proclamation  of  both  the  young  Princes, 
Ivan  and  Peter,  together  with  their  filler  Sophia,  as  Regent, 
Co-Heirs  to  the  Crown. 

‘ This  being  done,  Sophia  approved  of  thefe  horrible 
tranfactions,  and  rewarded  the  Authors  of  them  ; confifcat- 
Ing  the  property  of  the  proferibed,  and  diftributing  it  among 
their  aflaflins.  She  even  permitted  a monument  to  be  erected, 
on  which  the  names  of  thole  who  had  been  mafiacred  were 
engraved,  and  tranfmitted  to  poflerity  as  thofe  of  traitors  to 
* - - - * “ • their 
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their  country : granting  her  letters  patent  of  thanks  to  the 
barbarous  authors  of  the  above  crimes,  for  their  zeal  and 
fidelity.’ 

We  {hall  here  take  our  leave  of  this  work;  a tranflation 
of  it  being  advertifed,  and  daily  expe&ed  to  make  its  appear- 
ance ; of  which,  as  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  give  an  account, 
we  may  probably  find  room  under  that  article  for  fome  far  ther 
extracts,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  famous  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  lurprizing  revolutions  that  followed,  from  the 
wifdom  and  magnanimity  of  that  juftly  celebrated  Monarch. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 
For  NOVEMBER,  1760. 
Political. 

Art.  I.  A Comment  on  an  extraordinary  Letter  from  Ireland, 
lately  banded  about  in  this  Metropolis  ; wherein  an  Union  be- 
tween the  two  Kingdoms  is  impartially  difcujfed.  8vo.  1 s. 
Burd.  * 

THE  extraordinary  Letter  above-mentioned,  (of  which  a 
copy  is  inferted  in  this  pamphlet)  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
addreffed  by  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; in  or- 
der to  induce  his  Grace  to  terminate  fome  political  difference  with  hi* 
Lordlhip  by  the  fword.  That  notice  was  taken  of  fo  intemperate  an 
overture,  by  the  noble  Duke,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at;  and 
the  Author  of  this  patpphlet  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  Grace’s  con- 
dud,  by  (hewing  the  abfurdity  of  that  of  the  Letter- Writer.  He 
alfo  offers  fome  confiderations  in  favour  of  the  projefled  (but  reject- 
ed) Union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  2.  Eight  Letters  to Duke  of , on  the  Cuf- 

tom  of  Vails-giving  in  England.  Shewing  the  Abfurdity,  In- 
conveniency , National  Difreputation,  and  many  pernicious  Con- 
fequences  of  it  to  all  Ranks  of  the  People.  Ilith  Propofals  for 
an  Increafe  of  IVages,  and  other  Advantages  to  domejlic  Ser- 
vants. Svo.  1 s.  Henderfon. 

The  tribute  univerfally  demanded,  and  as  univerfally  paid  to  Ser- 
vants, as  a conftderation  for  the  advantages  of  the  cuftom,  or  the 
honour  of  the  acquaintance  with  their  Mailers,  has  been  long  forely 
felt,  and  ineffedtually  renywillrated  againft,  by  all  degrees  of  people. 

E e -3  Tradefi- 
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Tradefmen,  who  fuffer  feverely  by  this  iniquitous  impofition,  are  in- 
duced to  indemnify  themfelves  in  the  rates  of  their  Bills ; and  Gen- 
tlemen, no  lefs  mortified  at  being  obliged  to  pay  their  Reckoning, 
where  they,  neverthelefs,  continue  under  an  obligation  for  their  din- 
ner, are  led  to  patronize  that  in  their  own  houfes,  which  themfelves 
arc  fubjeded  tq,  at  thofe of  all  their  friends.  Thus  has  Extortion  in 
trade  been  rendered  a crime  of  neceffity  ; and  thus  are  all  invitations 
and  kindnefs  among  friends,  deftroyed  in  their  very  nature  ; fince 
they  only  follicit  cullom  to  each  other’s  Eaiing-hofe  and  Ordinary, 
But  it  is  time  to  defift  from  fuch  refiedlions,  which,  upon  confidera- 
tion  of  this  fubjeft,  mull  occur  to  every  one. 

The  Remarks  in  thefe  Letters,  though  very  juft  in  the  main, 
againft  fuch  univerfal  bribery,  are  delivered  in  a loofe,  cold,  deful- 
tory  manner,  which  fufficicntly  point  out  the  Author  to  be  a Gentle- 
man who  has  lately  favoured  the  public  with  Letters  upon  feveral  po- 
pular fubje&s.  Not  having  time  to  throw  them  into  regular  order, 
nor  much  room  tofpareto  infert  any  of  them,  we  (hall  refer  our 
Readers  to  the  Letters  themfelves,  where  they  will,  neverthelefs,  find 
many  good  arguments  againft  this  pernicious  and  fcandalous  cullom. 

Art.  3.  The  Sentiments  and  Advice  of  Thomas  Trueman , a vir- 
tuous and  underloading  Footman ; in  a Letter  to  his  brother 
Jonathan,  Jetting  forth  the  Cuflom  of  Vails-giving , in  a candid 
and  moji  intereJUng  Point  of  View , with  regard  to  the  private 
and  public  Happinefs  which  depends  on  this  Practice.  8vo. 
1 s,  Hcnderfon. 

Honeft  Tom  Trueman  is  here  made  to  turn  abfolute  Traitor  to 
his  Cloth,  among  whom  it  would  not  be  quite  fafe  in  him  to  ac- 
knowlege  himfelf.  We  imagined,  by  reading  the  firft  page  or  two, 

that  Thomas  certainly  lived  with  Mr.  H , which,  inthecourfe 

of  his  Letter,  we  find  to  be  the  cafe.  He  tells  his  brother  Jonathan, 

that  his  Mailer  was  then  writing  Letters  to  the  Duke  of , but 

that  he  had  not  communicated  them  to  him,  nor  any  thing  of  the  fub- 
jecl  of  them ; — which,  to  be  fure,  was  fomewhat  odd  ; but  the  arch 
Rogue  mull  then  have  taken  an  opportunity,  when  h s Mailer  was 
gone  to  the  Marine  Society,  of  peeping  into  them  ; or  elfe,  like 
Mailer,  like  Man,  great  Wits  have  jumped,  wonderfully. 

N.  B.  Thomas  is  a very  loyal  fuhjedl  to  King  George  the  third, 
and  pathetically  laments  the  death  of  George  the  (econd. 

Art.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Stephen  Keld,  late  JVme-Mer~ 
chant  of  Ipfwich , tzfc.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  Bird. 

The  Author  of  thefe  Memoirs  appears  to  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate in  all  his  undertakings  : which  a pcrfonal  acquaintance  only, 
with  the  man,  might,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  enable  any  one  to 
account  for.  We  believe  the  narrative  to  be  a true  relation  of  his 
life  ; it  being  an  artlefs  tale,  though  we  cannot  add  that  it  is  plain- 
ly told  : for  his  language  is  fo  bad,  t ha  tin  many  places  it  is  not  in- 
telligible. One  ftory  of  Air,  Keld’s,  however,  we  really  cannot  fwal- 
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low,  though  not  much  difpofed  at  prelent  to  be  very  nice  : he  tells 
us,  that  his  lifter,  looking  in  her  glals  one  day,  told  her  maid  (he  was 
a dead  woman  ; and  actually  died  a few  hours  afterward  : on  which 
occafion  he  allures  his  worthy  Reader,  that  the  appearance  of  her 
face  remained  in  the  glafs  ’till  after  the  funeral,  in  defiance  of  all 
walhing  and  endeavours  to  get  it  out.  This  relation,  neverthe- 
lefs,  though  it  may  be  ridiculed  on  this  fide  the  water,  may,  perhaps,  ' 
if  properly  attefted,  obtain  this  lifter  the  honour  of  a place  in  the  Ro* 
milh  Kalender. 

Art.  5.  A Letter  to  David  Garrick,  Efq-,  occafioned  by  the  in- 
tended Reprefentation  of  the  Minor  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury-Lane.  8vo.  1 s.  Field. 

The  intent  of  this  Letter  is  to  prove  Mr  Foote’s  Minor  to  be  a 
very  profane  and  indecent  performance,  and  confequently  unfit  to  be 
reprefented  on  the  ftage.  The  Author,  as  an  advocate  for  Chriftia-  ’ 
nity,  argues  the  point  calmly  and  fenfibly:  fubmitting  it  with  per- 
fe£t  decency,  to  Mr.  Garrick,  whether  he  ought  to  fuller  fuch  a 
piece  to  be  reprefented  on  the  theatre  under  his  direction  t 

Art.  6.  Flora  Britannica : five  Synopfts  Methodica  Stirpium 
Britannicarum.  Auctorc  Johanne  Hill,  M.  D.  &c.  8va. 
gs.  Waugh. 

A truce  1 for  goodnefs’  fake,  dear  doflor  ! a truce  with  your  eternal 
Natural  Hiftory  ! So  much  of  it  is  really  enough  to  turn  one’s  fto- 
mach.  Natural  Hiftory  roafted.  Natural  Hiftory  boiled,  Natural 
Hillory  baked.  Natural  Hiftory  Hewed,  Natural  Hiftory  hafhed,  Na- 
tural Hiftory  fricafleed  ! — indeed,  indeed.  Dr.  Hill ! this  is  too 
much. 

Art.  7.  A particular  Account  of  the  Solemnities  ufed  at  the  Coro- 
nations of  his  facred  Majefiy  King  George  II.  (our  late  mojl 
gracious  Sovereign)  and  of  his  royal  Confort  Queen  Caroline. 

On  fVednefday  the  II tb  of  October  1727.  Jffo  a Lifi  of  the 
Claims  of  feveral  Perfons  to  do  Service  at  the  Coronation.  And 
an  Account  of  their  Majefiies  Entertainment  at  Guildhall,  on  ' 
the  Lord  Mayor' s day  following.  8vo.  is.  Paterfon. 

A Narrative  how  and  about  a fine  raree  lhew. 

Art.  8.  A Letter  to  Mr.  Foote,  occafioned  by  his  Letter  to  the 
reverend  Author  of  the  Chrifiian  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
Minor.  By  the  Author  of  the  Chriltian  and  Critical  Re- 
marks. 8vo.  1 s.  Wicks. 

The  firft  page  of  this  Letter,  gives  the  lye  to  its  own  title ; 
and  Ihews  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  Author  of  the  Chriftian 
and  Critical  Remarks.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been  bkindering- 
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ly  vamped  up,  in  hopes  to  make  a penny  by  a controversy  which  lit 
public  has  treated  with  deferved  contempt. 

Art.  9.  The  Hijiory  of  Frederic  the  forfaken.  i2mo.  2 Volt, 
6 s.  Noble. 

Mr.  Noble’s  Novel-maker;  begin  to  mend  their  hands.  They 
have  here  given  us  a natural  and  not  unaffefting  talc,  ofa  young  man 
named  Frederic,  who  is  luppofe.i  to  have  been  forfaken  by  his  pa- 
rents, brought  up  at  a country  boarding  fchool,  kept  in  ignorance  of 
his  birth  and  family ; and  at  lait  forced  to  feek  his  fortune  in  the 
wide  world,  as  the  faying  is  *.  After  a variety  of  adventures,  and 
remarkable  vieiflitudes,  his  virtue  is  rewarded  by  a joyful  dilcovery 
of  his  parents,  a rich  inheritance,  and  a happy  wedding  with  a fine 
lady. 

• Vid.  Boniface— not  the  Pope. 

Art.  10.  The  Religious  Tradtjman  ; or  plain  and ferious  Hints 
of  Adldce  for  the  Tradefman s prudent  and  pious  Conduct ; from 
his  Entrance  into  BuJ'mefs  to  leaving  it  off.  j2mo.  I!' 
Buckland.  "X 
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it.  At  this  genial  junfturc,  we  fuppofe,  the  prefent  predu&ion  was 
hatched  ; though  we  apprehend,  it  lhould  have  appeared  (doner,  in 
order  to  have  fully  anfwercd  the  Writer’s  end.  At  this  didance  of 
time,  the  piece  mull,  probably,  be  left  to  Hand  or  fall  by  its  intrinfic 
merit : a very  precarious  dependence,  even  for  much  better  per- 
formances than  this!  which,  to  fum  up  its  charadler  in  few  words, 
may  afford  fame  entertainment,  to  fame  Readers,  although  it  abounds 
with  the  groffeft  abfurdities,  and  feems  to  be  almoll  entirely  made  up 
of  the  moll  improbable  fictions. 

Art.  14.  T1>e  Proceedings  of  a general  Court-Martial  held  at 
Maidjlone  in  Kent , on  Wednefday  the  ijth  and  continued  by 
feveral  Adjournments  to  Friday  2.7  th  of  September  1760,  upon 
the  Trial  of  Lieutenant  William  Hill  of  the  firjl  Battalion  of 
the  Surry  Militia : and  of  a general  Court-Martial , held 
at  Maidfione  aforejatd , on  Saturday  the  28th,  and  continued  by 
Adjournment  to  Monday  the  30 th  of  September  1760,  upon 
the  Trial  of  Enftgn  William  Hill  of  the  faid  Battalion 
of  Surry  Militia.  Publijhed  by  Authority.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 
W oodgate,  & c. 

The  charge  againft  Lieutenant  Hill,  was,  that  he  ‘ had  behaved. 

‘ himfelf  diirefpeclfully  to  his  fuperior  officers,  and  had  afperfcd  the 
char„£ter  of  Major  Parker  of  the  faid  lilitia,  by  inunuating  that 

* he  was  engaged  in  an  improper  correfp’jndence  with  the  French 
‘ prifoners,  and  had  otherwife  behaved  in  a manner  unbecoming 

* an  officer,  and  a Gentleman,  by  keeping  company  and  aflbciacing 
'*  with  lerjeants  and  private  men,  and  had  alfj  endeavoured  to  e*cite 

* difcontent  among  the  miiitia-men.’ 

Mr.  Hill  was  found  guilty  only  of  the  firft  part  of  the  charge,  and 
fentenced  to  a(k  pardon. 

Enfign  Hill’s  charge  was  * that  he  the  faid  Enfign  Hill,  had  be- 
‘ haved  in  a manner  unbecoming  an  officer,  and  a Gentleman, 

‘ by  affociating,  drinking,  and  lying  with  the  private  men.’ 

He  was  found  guilty  of  the  whole  charge,  and  fentenced  to  afe 
pardon  at  the  head  of  the  battalion. 

Art.  15.  Emendationcs  in  Suidam : in  quibus plurima  loca  vetcrum 
Gracorum , Sophoclis  et  Arijlophanis  in  primis , cum  explkantur 
turn  emaculantur.  Scripftt  Jo.  Toup,  A.  M.  Eoclefiae 
S.  Martin,  cum  Capella  de  Loo,  in  Agro  Cornubienfi, 
Redtor.  8vo.  3s.  iewed.  Whifton. 

The  Author  of  this  performance  has  fhewn  no  incoafiderable  lhare  of 
.critical  fagacity,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  very  happy  in  many  of  bis 
conjeftures  ; the  only  thing  that  willdifpleafe  the  learned  and  judicious 
Reader  is,  that  he  will  fo  frequently  meet  with  the  following  expref- 
(ions — Tu  repone , me  fide  juff.re — at  nos  nul.o  negotio  et  loci  jetfiui  cor.- 
Juluimus,  et  •veram  leelionem  refiituimtts : — tep’jno  ccrtijfime : appello  ta- 
men  elegant  tores  omnes  annon  rede  tmendavermus : ref  tribe  fine  mora  ; 
t*.  Vc. 
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Our  Readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  our  laying  before  them 
what  he  has  offered  upon  a difficult  paflage  in  St.  Paul’s  firft  epiftle 
to  the  Corinthians  ; we  lhall  give  his  own  words,  and  leave  the 
critical  Reader  to  judge  for  himfelf. 

* Libet,  porro,  dum  in  hoc  curriculo  fumus,  hanc  occafionera 
4 amplcCii  l3.  Paulo  fuppetias  ferendi  in  Epift.  i . ad  Corinthios  xi. 

* 10.  At a TSTo  « ytmij  e|b jimt  vai  x.paXi) f h*  tu{  a.~yi>a;. 

4 ^ uocirca  debet  milter  poteftatim  habere  fupra  c,  put  propter  angelot. 
4 Eft  locus  vexatiffimus,  et  vere,  quod  aiunt,  commentatorum  crux. 

* Nimirum  omnes  ingenii  fui  nervos  intenderunt  viri  dofti  in  expli- 

* canda  voce  In  quo  quidem  operam  atque  oleum  perdide- 

4 runt  univerfi.  Neque  enim  explicatione  fed  emendatione  eget  ilia 
4 vox.  Quare  omnes  facrarum  literarum  ftudiofos  gratias  mihi 

* habituris  fpero,  fi  Apoftolo,  qui  a multis  feculis  mifere  decubuit, 

4 opem  atque  medelam  certiffimam  jam  tandem  attulero.  Refcriben- 
4 dum-una  literula  amota : Aict  tbto  opaXti  >,  yvri,  ESIOYXA  ‘X“"  *Vi 

4 tu{  Shtnpropter  eportet  mulierem,  cum  pro  it  in  publicum, 

4 t velato  effe  capitp idque  utique  Ji a.  tbs  ayyixss.  Quod  poftremum 
4 aliis  explicandum  relinquo.  Idem  autem  eft  iwi  utpaXi/x11’  ac  *«t<« 
4 itipaXii;  Quomodo  locutus  eft  Paulus  fupra  ver.  4.  Hucfacit 

4 adpiime  Valer.  Max.  lib.  6.  cap.  3.  Horridum  C.  quoque  Sulpi- 
4 tii  Galli  maritale  fupercilium.  Nam  uxorem  dimifit,  quod  earn 
4 cap-.te  aperto  forts  wer fat  am  cognoverat.’  . 

Poetical. 

Art.  16.  A Collection  of  elegiac  Poc/y,  all  Originals:  to  which 
is  added  Bewdley  ; a deferiptive  Poem  in  blank  Verfe : and  a 
Poem  on  Malvern  Spaw.  By  E.  Cooper,  of  Mag.  Hall, 
Oxon  ; School  mafter  of  Chaddefly,  VVorcefterlhire.  8vo. 
is.  6 d.  printed  for  the  Author. 

The  lovers  of  poetry  will  remember  to  have  feen  the . pieces  par- 
ticularly fpecified  in  this  title,  together  with  others,  in  the  Grand 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  the  Sylvan  Mu/e : any  particular 
confederation  of  them  now,  is  therefore  fuperfeded  by  fuch  previous 
publication  of  this  Gentleman’s  poetical  abilities. 

Art.  17.  The  Tears  and  Triumph  of  Parnaffus  : an  Ode  for  Mufie, 
as  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  4to. 
6 d.  V aillant. 

Fitted  rather  for  theatrical  exhibition  than  for  reading ; but  not 
abfolutely  unworthy  of  the  latter. 

Art.  18.  Medea  to  fafon.  An  Epijile.  By  a Gentlenjan. 
Folio,  i s.  Hitch,  &c. 

As  this  unknown  Gentleman  begs  for  indulgence  to  4 this  firjl  ef- 
4 fort  of  an  infant  mufe’ — it  (hall  be  exempted  from  our  Criticifm  ; 
but,  as  the  judges  at  the  Old  Baily  fometimes  accompany  their  le- 
nity with  a warning  to  young  offenders  again  ft  coming  there  another 
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time,  fo  we  would  give  this  ralh  imitator  of  Ovid  a friendly  cau- 
tion to  beware  how  he  appears  before  us  again.  A fecond  offence 
again  ft  the  poetical  ftatute  may  not  be  fo  eahly  pardoned. 

Art.  19.  Vcrfes  addrefjed  to  the  King.  4to.  6d.  Dodfley. 

There  is  more  patriotifm  than  poetry  in  thefe  verfes ; the  Author 
of  which,  is  a warm  Advocate  for  Liberty,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
lines  we  (hall  cite,  as  a fpecimen  of  his  talents.  He  thus  informs  the 
young  Monarch,  that 

Here  to  rule. 

Is  not  to  govern  at  licentious  will. 

Or  dofe  away  a bafe  and  fenfual  life 
Amidfl  the  filence  of  an  Eallern  Court : 

Himfelf  and  people  free,  the  Monarch  here 
Is  lov’d,  not  flatter'd  ; ferv’d,  but  not  ador’d  ; 

His,  limited  dominion,  legal  power  ; 

Their’s,  reafonable  fubjeftion.  wife  reftraint. 

And  profitable  fervice  felf- impos’d. 

Peace  and  eternal  bleffings  to  the  fouls 

Of  thofe  brave  hreoes,  who  have  dropt  their  blood 

In  Freedom’s  glorious  caufe.  The  Briton,  fay. 

Why  does  he  meet  the  frozen  North  with  fmiles. 

And  Hand  the  beating  of  a llormy  clime. 

If  not,  that  here  on  the  bleak  mountain’s  brow. 

In  his  cold  arms  he  clafps  the  willing  nymph 
Fair  Liberty  1 She  fmooths  the  rugged  feene  ; 

She  makes  the  funs  of  Italy  look  pale. 

And  her  rich  vineyards  ficken  at  the  fight. 

All  this  is  mighty  well,  but  we  cannot  fay  fo  much  for  the  line* 
immediately  following ; which  are  fomewhat  indelicate,  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  : 

She  * rear’d  the  axe  againll  th’  anointed  head 
Of  Majelly  ; through  feas  of  civil  gore 
Our  fathers  fought  her  on  the  embattled  field  ; 

They  fought  her,  won  her,  gave  her  to  their  fons, 

And  dying  feal’d  their  portion  with  their  blood. 

• Liberty, 

Art.  20.  Nancy  to  John  ; or  the  Whore  to  the  “JuJUce . A 
Ballad.  Folio,  6 d.  Wicks. 

A Hey  Jerry  down  fling  at  Juftice  Fielding ; who  is  here  ironically 
advifed  to  make  the  molt  of  his  office,  by  the  pradtice  of  thofe  lau- 
dable arts  for  which  feme  trading  Jullices  have  been  famed  : but  we 
believe  the  worthy  Gentleman  here  addrefled,  knows  how  to  conduit 
his  affairs  without  the  advice  of  Nancy  Dawfon  * ; whofe  name  is 
here,  we  doubt  not,  very  unwarrantably  made  ufe  of,  by  fome  rhi- 
jning  blade,  who,  peradventure  may  have  felt  the  weight  of  hi* 

* A Dancer  at  one  of  the  tbcatrei : rid.  article  17.  of  the  Catalogue  for  the  hit 
fnonth. 
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Worfhip’s  rod,  for  fome  faux  pas , in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Gar- 
den. 

Art.  21.  The  Poet's  Time  well  employed.  l2mo.  3 s.  Dell. 

A collettion  of  Pfalms  from  the  verfions  of  Tate,  Denham, 
Wattr,  f Addifon,  Barton,  Mrs.  Rowe,  Mrs.  Toilet,  and  others  of 
inferior  merit.  They  are  injudicioufly  ft  letted,  and  are  preceded 
by  a preface  very  poorly  written. 

* This  Gentleman’s  name  is  always  omitted ; while  tbofe  of  the  other 
tranflators  are  refpe&ively  prefixed.  What  the  Colleflor  could  mean  by  this 
omiflion,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  conceive.  If  he  was  afhamed  of  the  Do&or's 
name,  why  did  he  deal  his  works  ? 

Art.  22.  W ar  : an  Heroic  Poem.  From  the  taking  of  Minorca 
by  the  French , to  the  raifmg  the  Siege  of  Quebec,  by  General 
Murray.  By  George  Cookings.  8vo.  3 s.  Cook. 

Mr.  Cockings  is  no  Poet;  but  we  are  informed  he  has  fomething 
better  than  Poetry  to  recommend  him  ; viz.  Honesty,  the  noblelt 
attribute  of  human  Nature  : we  therefore  heartily  wilh  him  fuccefs 
in  any  undertaking  more  fuitable  to  his  real  abilities. 

Art.  23.  A poetical  Epijlle  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  A.  M.  By 
Mr.  Murphy.  Folio,  is.  Vaillant. 

In  the  Review  for  July  laft,  page  5,  we  took  notice  of  the  illibe- 
ral behaviour  of  the  Tranflator  of  Sophocles  towards  a Gentleman, 
whofe  refentment  has  now  produced  this  Epiftle  ; which  is  written  in 
the  manner  of  Boileau’s  lecond  Satire,  addrelTed  to  Moliere ; and 
is,  for  the  moll  part,  indeed,  a clofe  imitation  of  that  great  Poet’s 
performance.  But,  to  our  Author’s  credit,  be  it  obferved,  that  he 
does  not,  in  his  reflettions  on  Mr.  Franklin,  defcend  to  that  fcurri- 
lity,  of  which  fo  bad  an  example  was  fet  by  his  Reverend  Antagoniil. 
We  could  have  wifhed,  however,  that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  his 
way,  to  attack  the  Author  of  the  late  IitfpeBor,  and  the  truly  inof- 
fenfive  Secretary  to  the  Britiih  Herring  Fiftiery ; from  either  of 
whom,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  we  believe  Mr.  Murphy  could  not 
have  received  any  adequate  provocation.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  fel- 
dom  that,  in  conteils  of  this  kind,  any  great  reputation  accrues 
to  either  party. 

Art.  24.  A Monody  on  the  Death  of  his  facred  Majefly  King 
George  II.  1 s.  Pottinger. 

Art.  25.  A Poem  on  our  late  mojl  gracious  Sovereign , <Ac. 
Ingledew*.  Folio.  6d.  Kinnerfiey. 

The  Authors  of  the  two  foregoing  articles  feem  to  have  forgot  the 
Scripture  precept.  Honour  the  King. 

* Honed  Raoger- -fee  Review  for  September,  page  243. 
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Medical. 

Art  26.  Animadverftons  on  the  Increafe  of  Fevers , and  other  Dif- 
eafes : with  fafe  and  eafy  Remedies  offered  for  the  Prevention  / 
and  Cure  thereof.  Alfo  the  Author's  Reafons  for  publijhing  the 
fame ; with  an  Account  of  their  Virtue , Manner  of  Prepara- 
tion, and  Ufe.  By  R.  White,  a Lover  of  Chemiftry.  8vo. 

6d.  Williams,  Ludgate-Hill. 

This  Pamphlet,  analyzed  according  to  the  rules  of  Chemiftry,  will 
be  found  to  produce,  firft,  fome  light  vapour,  or  flafhy  nonfenfe  ; 
next,  an  inlipid  phlegm,  or  common-place  declamation ; and,  laft- 
ly,  dregs  at  the  bottom  .which  might  be  feparated  into  a black  heavy 
oil,  extremely  naufeous,  termed  low  dcf.gn,  and  a mere  calx,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  the  ftale  tricks  of  advertifers. 

In  a word,  Mr.  White,  like  the  Alchemifts.  whofe  ftile  he  imitates, 
endeavours  to  extract  gold  from  the  moft  contemptible  materials. 


Art.  27.  An  EJfay  upon  the  Virtues  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead ; with  a 
Copper-Plate  of  the  Balfam  Tree  guarded  by  a fanifary , as  it 
now  grows  in  the  Garden  of  Mecha,  Subject  to  the  Prince  of 
Arabia  Felix  in  Afsa.  To  which  is  added , an  Account  of  the 
Ejfence  of  that  noble  Medicine , and  proper  Directions  for  taking 
it ; together  with  thofe  Rules,  and  the  Diet  necejfary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  during  the  Courfe  ; which  is  to  be  had  of  the  Publijher  of 
this  Pamphlet.  8vo.  6 d.  Kearfly. 

Here  appeareth  another  candidate  for  promoting  the  publick  good  ; 
another  proficient  in  Chemiftry,  not  inferior  to  the  foregoing.  We 
are  particularly  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  know- 
lege  of  this  wonderful  cifence  was  communicated  to  the  world  ; be- 
ing the  refult  of  the  united  endeavours  of  two  very  eminent  perfona- 
ges,  viz.  a certain  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  a friend  who  had  made  C.he- 
- m’ftry  his  Jthdy  and  delight,  befides  the  occafional  afliftance  lent  by 
another  friend,  a Surgeon,  who  had  travelled  into  Afia. — What  fur- 
prifing  efforts  to  roufe  the  attention  of  the  Public ! Yet  not  fatisfied 
even  with  thefe,  to  prove  beyond  difpute  the  value  of  the  balfam,  an 
armed  Janifary  is  fummoned  as  an  auxiliary.  Several  pages  are  ta- 
ken up  in  eulogies  on  the  genuine  balfam,  in  regretting  its  general 
adulteration,  and  in  recommending  this  elfence.  In  the  practice  of 
phyfic,  great  llrefs  was  formerly  laid  on  natural  balfams  as  well  as  fo- 
lutions  of  gums  and  refins,  which  are  balfams  infpillated  ; and  cer- 
tainly in  many  cafes  they  are  ufeful. — A variety  of  thefe  have  been 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  have  been  extremely  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  Quackery,  under  the  titles  of  Friar’s, 
Wade’s,  Turlington’s  Balfams,  Jefuits  Drops,  &c.  and  have  been  a'l 
fufficiently  puffed  by  their  different  proprietors. 

It  has  however  been  found  by  the  experience  of  the  beft  phyficians 
that  no  natural  or  compounded  balfams  whatever  anfwer  the  extra- 
vagant commendations  bellowed  on  them  by  Authors— 
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As  to  what  regards  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  were  this  Advertifer  to  receive  a yearly  prefent  of  the  Balm  from 
a potentate  unknown  to  Europeans,  the  Prince  of  Arabia  Felix  in  AJia , 
or  were  he  to  have  the  Garden  of  Mecha  trafplanted  into  England,  or 
• were  he  even  fo  happy  as  to  dwell  in  the  valley  ofjebofopbat,  he  would 
not  find  this  celebrated  Baltam  fuperior  in  medicinal  virtue,  to  the  . 
common  turpentines,  or  preferable  in  any  refpedl  but  as  a cofmetic. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  28.  A Dialogue  between  Doctor  Cunningham  and  Sir  Charles 
Freeman  Bart,  concerning  Mr.  Kennicott’s  Method  of  cor- 
recting the  printed  Hebrew  text.  8vo.  6 d.  Withers. 

See  the  enfuing  Article, 

Art.  29.  A view  of  Mr.  Kennicott’s  Method  of  correcting  the  Hebrew 
Text , with  three  Catteries  formed  thereupon , and  humbly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Confederation  of  the  learned  and  Cbrifeian  World. 
?y  George  Horne,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon.  8vo.  6 d.  Rivington. 

The  two  lall  mentioned  Pamphlets  are  written  with  one  and  the 
fame  defign,  and  in  both  the  Authors  attempt  to  prove  Mr.  Kenni- 
•ott  very  unequal  to  the  tafk  he  has  undertaken.  They  are  very 
angry  with  him  for  not  anfwering  what  had  been  advanced  againit 
his  former  Diflbrtation  by  Mr.  Comings  and  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  and 
charge  him  with  taking  very  unjullifiable  liberties  in  correcting  the 
text,  without  any  fufficient  authority.  They  neither  of  them  deny 
the  reafonablenefs  of  collating  any  MSS.  the  antiquity  and  authen- 
ticity of  which  can  be  afeertained  ; or  of  publishing  their  various 
readings  : but  entirely  difapprove  of  Mr.  K’s  fcheme  of  framing  a 
new  text  from  them,  with  the  affillance  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
and  the  ancient  verfions,  which  they  apprehend  would  introduce  uni- 
verfal  confufion  and  fcepticifm. 

Art.  30.  The  Univerfal  Bible  : or,  every  Chrifeian  Family's 
belt  Treafure.  Containing  the  facred  Text  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tejlament  at  large ; illuferated  with  Notes,  Comments,  tSc. 
By  S.  Nelfon,  D.  D.  Folio,  2 Vols.  2 1.  Coote. 

Compiled  from  the  many  Dictionaries,  Commentaries,  Connexions, 
and  Hiftorits  of  the  Bible  which  were  fo  commodioufly  provided  fer 
Dr.  Nelfon’s  convenience.  Y\  hat  the  Gentleman  means  by  Ailing 
his  performance  an  Universal  Bible,  is  be  A known  to  himfelf ; 
and  who,  or  what,  this  learned  Dr.  Nelfon  is  (of  whom  we  never 
heard  before)  it  is  alfo  prefumed,  may  be  beft  known  to  his  Book* 
feller.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  work,  certain  it  is,  t.iere  have  been 
worfe  things  of  the  kind  obtruded  upon  the  public.  It  was  intended 
for  a Common  Family-Book  : we  believe  it  may  fufficiently  anfwer 
that  intention  ; and  by  its  publication  in  fixpenny  numbers,  and  thus 
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tajcing  in  the  mob  of  Readers,  we  are  told  it  has  liketyife  anfwer- 
ed  another  intention,  which  moft  Book-makers  have  principally  in 
view. 

1 

Art.  31.  Religious  Difcourfes  on  various  ufeful  and  important 

Subjects.  By  Jofeph  Motterlhead.  i2mo.  2 s.  6d. 

fewed.  Glafgow. 

We  have  here  feveral  Leftures  on  our  Saviour’s  excellent  fer- 
mon  on  the  mount ; fome  difcourfes  on  the  government  of  our 
paflions,  and  other  practical  fubje&s. — The  Author’s  ftile  is  clear 
and  eafy,  and  his  difcourfes  rational  and  judicious. — In  one  of  them 
he  confiders  the  baptizing  of  fick  and  dying  infants,  and  endea- 
vours to  fhew  that  it  is  improper,  unneceflary  and  ufelels. 

The  dedication  of  a child  in  Chriilian  baptifm  by  its  parents,  he 
obferves,  imports  a promife  to  God,  and  a pledge  to  the  church,  for  the 
religious  education  of  that  child  in  Chriftianity.  Now  if  children  die 
in  infancy,  there  can  be  no  opportunity,  he  fays,  for  parents  to  per- 
form their  duty  of  educating  them  religioufly,  nor  for  the  children 
to  reap  the  benefit  thereof ; if  then  we  have  no  profpefl  of  their 
living,  there  can  be  no  propriety,  he  thinks,  in  initiating  them  in 
the  religion  of  Chrill,  when  they  are  never  like  to  be  educated  in 
it.  Baptifm,  in  fuch  a cafe,  we  are  told,  can  anfwer  no  impontant 
end,  but,  in  regard  to  the  children,  mull  be  an  infignificant  and 
ulelefs  ceremony,  and  therefore  ought  properly  to  be  omitted. 

Art.  32.  Free  and  candid  Remarks  upon  the  Reverend  Mr. 

Motterjhcad' s Difcourfe , of  baptizing  Jfick  and  dying  Infants. 

By  the  Author  of  Psedo-baptifm,  in  two  Parts.  i2mo. 
6 d.  Glafgow. 

The  Author  of  thefe  Remarks  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Motterlhead  gives 
an  improper  and  imperfett  account  of  baptifm,  by  referring  it 
wholly  to  the  bufinefs  of  iuferuSion , or  education  of  children ; which 
at  the  moft,  can  be  only  a fecondary  end,  refulting  from  the  princi- 
pal, which  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  ordinance  is  a fign,  or  token 
of  the  grace  of  the  gofpel-covenant. — When  he  fays  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptifm  is  a fign,  or  token  (in  other  words,  a memorial, 
leal  or  aflurance)  of  the  grace  of  the  gofpel-covenant,  he  means' 
that  it  is  fo,  not  only  to  the  infants,  but  alfo  to  parents,  and  to  the 
whole  family.  And  therefore  every  Chriftian  family,  he  thinks,  as 
well  as  every  Chriftian  infant,  has  a right  to  the  adminiftration  of 
the  ordinance,  whether  the  child  be  feck  or  in  health  ; as  being  of 
the  greateft  ufe  and  importance  to  revive  in  their  breafts  a fenfe  of 
redeeming  lofe,  and  of  their  obligations.  It  is  very  fit  and  rational, 
we  are  told,  that  the  covenant,  or  free  grant  of  pardon  and  eternal 
life,  upon  which  our  whole  life  and  being,  all  our  comfort  and  hap- 
pinefs,  both  here  and  hereafter  do  depend,  lhould  in  every  family, 
at  the  birth  of  every  child,  be  folemnly  exhibited  and  declared! 
This,  doubtlefs,  our  Author  fays,  is  the  primary  defign  of  bap- 
tifip. — And,  therefore,  not  only  hath  the  infant,  newly  entered  in- 
4 to 
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to  life,  a right  to  the  folemn  recognition  of  the  divine  grace,  in 
which  it  hath  an  intereft ; but  the  whole  family,  parents  ana  others, 
have  a claim  to  the  adminiftiation  of  the  ordinance  for  their  own 
benefit,  to  awaken  their  attention  to  the  riches  of  divine  mercv  in 
our  redemption,  to  increafe  their  gratitude  and  love,  to  excue  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  their  high  calling  of  God,  in  Cbrift  J'fm.  And 
furely  no  Miniller  can  have  a right  to  deny,  or  difeourage  this 
claim,  by  refufing  to  adminifter  the  ordinance  of  baptifm,  whether 
the  child  be  fick  or  well. 

Baptifm,  our  A uthor  further  obferves,  as  applied  to  infants,  feems 
to  be  an  apt  fignification,  and  expreflive  fign  of  their  redemption  by 
Chrifl ; in  which  view  it  appears  to  be  very  properly  fo  applied. 
If  then  their  being  liable  to  ficknefs  and  death,  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  firft  si  Jam,  in  whom  all  die,  is  a proper  ground  and 
reafon  of  baptizing  Infants,  in  token  of  their  relation  to  the  fccond 
Adam,  and  of  their  being  interefted  in  the  blefled  and  glorious  hope 
of  a refur  re  ffion  to  eternal  life  through  him  ; it  is  very  ftrange,  we 
are  told,  that  their  being  in  a fick  and  dying  condition  fitould  be  made 
an  objeflien  againll  baptizing  infants:  it  (hould  rather  be  judged  a 
good  reafon  for  baptizing  them,  as  the  fign  of  foliation  cannot  be 
more  feafonablj  applied.— This  is  the  fubilance  of  what  our  Author 
has  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  common  practice  of  baptizing  fick 
and  dying  infants ; what  weight  there  is  in  his  argument?,  thofe 
who  think  the  fubjeit  of  importance,  will  determine  for  them- 
felves. 

Art.  33.  An  exhort  at  ory  Aildrefs  to  the  Brethren  in  the  Faith  of 
Chrifl.  Occafioned  by  a remarkable  Letter  * from  Mr.  Foote 
to  the  Reverend  Author  of  Cbrfiian  and  critical  Remarks  on 
the  Minor  f . With  a ferious  Word  or  two  on  the  prefent  me- 
lancholy Occafion.  By  a Minifter  of  the  Church  of  Chrift. 
8vo.  4 d.  Keith. 

Fanatical,  and  full  of  abfurdity.  For  inftance,  the  Author,  who 
appears  to  be  the  fame  perfon  who  wrote  the  Chriltian  and  critical 
Remarks,  reprefents  the  death  of  the  late  King  as  a divine  judg- 
ment upon  the  nation  for — he. knows  not  what  crime  ! But  he  in- 
finuates  that  the  encouragement  given  to  ‘ the  Author  of  the  Minor, 
• may  have  had  its  ihare  in  producing  this  heart-breaking  effe£L’ 
O THOO  Wronchkaded  leader  of  the  Wronoheads! 
FIE  ON  THEE '.  FIE  ON  THEE  % 1 

* See  Review  for  laft  month,  p.  jiS.  See  Review  for  September,  p. 

J Pl'»l.  xxxv.  zr. 

***  The  Sermons  in  our  next. 
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'Journal  of  a Voyage  to  North- America ; undertaken  by  Order  of 
the  French  King.  Containing  the  geographical  Drfcription  and 
Natural  Hijlory  of  that  Country , particularly  Canada.  Toge- 
ther with  an  Account  of  the  Cujloms,  Characters,  Religion , 
Manners,  and  Traditions  of  the  original  Inhabitants.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Dutcbefs  of  Lesdiguieres.  Tranflated 
from  the  French  of  P.  de  Charlevoix.  8vo.  2 vols. 

1 os.  Dodfley. 

AS  the  fuccefs  of  our  Arms  in  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
has  rendered  the  ftate  of  that  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  its  inhabitants,  peculiaily  interefting  to  this 
country,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  curiofTty  of  the  Britilh  Reader 
t|e  proportionably  excited,  with  relpect  to  all  fuch  particulars 
as  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  fo  valuable 
an  acquifition.  Well-timed,  therefore,  by  its  appearance  at 
the  prefent  juncture,  is  the  tranflation  of  this  celebrated  Jour- 
nal ; from  whence  the  Englilh  Reader  may  reafonably  expert 
to  gather  very  confiderable  information,  relating  to  matteis 
with  which  he  is  at  prefent  unacquainted.  If  he  has  confult- 
ed,  however,  any  of  the  Accounts,  Defcriptions,  or  Hifto- 
ries  of  North-America,  that  have  appeared  in  our  language, 
-fince  the  firft  publication  of  this  Journal,  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, he  will  find  the  Authors  of  them  amply  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  Father  Charlevoix  : from  whale  writings  they 
Vol.  XXIII.  Ff  from 
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have  copied  great  part  of  what  they  have  faid  concerning  this 
country  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  extracts  we  have  occafionally  taken  from  feme  of  thefe 
performances,  may  have  given  our  Readers  a tolerable  idea  of 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Canadians,  and  American  In- 
dians in  general.  As  to  the  political  State  and  commercial 
Interefts  of  the  Colonies,  with  their  late  Situation  and  Cir- 
cumftanccs,  in  refpecl  to  civil  and  military  Government^ 
a much  better  notion  may  have  been  acquired  by  feveral  other 
publications  than  is  prefented  in  this  work  : to  which  end, 
indeed,  more  particular  and  authentic  memorials  are  neceflary, 
than  the  obfervations  of  an  itinerant  Miffionary.  Nay,  had 
our  Journalift  been  ever  fo  well  inftru&ed  in  thelie  points,  his 
partiality  and  credulity,  of  which  he  gives  us  feveral  inftances, 
would  put  us  on  our  guard  in  giving  him  credit.  If  to  thefe 
confiderations  we  add,  that  near  forty  years  are  elapfed  fince 
M.  Charlevoix’s  Letters  were  written,  in  which  time  great 
alterations  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in 
the  fituation  and  interefts  of  an  infant  colony,  the  Reader 
will  have  reafon  to  expeCl  mere  entertainment,  rather  than 
ufeful  inftru&ion,  in  the  pcrul’al  of  this  Journal.  The  Cu- 
rious may  probably  find  amufement  in  the  preliminary  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  origin  of  tire  Americans ; wherein  are  collect- 
ed, the  various  reaionings  and  conjectures  of  the  ingenious  on 
this  fubject.  As  there  are  few  of  thefe  conjectures,  however, 
that  do  not  appear  in  a great  degree  groundlefs  and  chimeri- 
cal, we  lhall  pafs  over  the  whole  as  barely  plaufible,  and 
capable  of  affording  little  fatisfaCtion . to  the  generality  of 
Readers. 

Our  Miffionary ’s  ftrft  Letter  is  dated  Rochfort,,  June  30th, 
1720,  at  which  place,  and  about  which  time,  he  embarked 
on  board  an  armed  vefl'el  for  Quebec : where,  being  arrived, 
he  pafles  through  Canada,  proceeding  by  the  way  of  the 
Lakes,  and  crofting  a vaft  country,  inhabited  by  various  na- 
tions of  Indians,  till  he  arrives  at  length  on  the  borders  of 
the  Miflifippi.  He  defeends  that  river  to  New  Orleans  ; and 
embarking  for  Europe,  arrives  in  old  France  in  the  beginning 
of  1723,  after  a variety  of  perilous  adventures,  both  by  fea 
and  land. 

Of  this  long  and  dangerous  voyage  the  Journalift  gives  a 
particular  and  interefting  account ; making  the  Reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  the  feveral 
countries  through  which  he  palled  j with  the  moft  linking 
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peculiarities  of  the  characters,  cufloms,  antf  manners  of  the 

feveral  people  he  met  with  in  his  travels.  * 

. ~ . *•"%*****>  ' r 

Our  Readers  cannot  expect  us  to  give  a fatisfaCtory  ab- 
itract  of  that  great  variety  of  feenes  and  characters  which  are 
here  deferibed,  or  of  the  numerous  obfervations  and  reflec- 
tions made  in  the  courfe  of  this  performance.  We  {hall, 
therefore,  only  feleCl  a few  of  thole  p adages,  which  hare 
feldom,  if  ever,  appeared  before  in  our  language,  and  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  they  contain  accounts  of  fome  of  the 
moft  remarkable  peculiarities  relating  to  the  Canadian  and 
Indian  nations,  may  ferve  to  give  a fpecimen  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  enable  the  Reader  to  form,  a competent  judgment 
of  the  difpofition  and  character  of  the  Writer. 

His  defeription  of  the  Creoles,  or  natives  of  Canada,  and 
their  manner  of  living  at  Quebec,  mull  give  an  European  no  . 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  place,  notwithftanding  the  na- 
tural rigours  of  the  climate. 

‘ In  Quebec,’  fays  he,  * altho’  there  are  no  more  than  five 
4 thoufand  inhabitants,  there  is  a feledt  number  of  the  bell 
c company;  among  whom  are  held  many  brilliant  afi’em- 
« blies  ; and  there  is  nothing  wanting  that  can  poffibly  con- 
t tribute  to  form  an  agreeable  fociety,  or  enable  people  of  all 
< ranks  to  pafs  away  their  time  chearfully.- 

* They  accordingly  dofo,  every  one  contributing  all  in  his 

* power  to  make  life  agreeable -and  chearful.  They  play  at 

* cards,  or  go  abroad  on  parties  of  pleafure  in  the  fummer- 

* time,  in  calalhes  or  canoes,  in  winter,  in  fledges  upon  the 
4 fnow,  or  on  fkaits  upon  the  ice.  Hunting  is  a great  exer- 
‘ cife  amongft  them,  and  there  are  a number  of  Gentlemen 
4 who  have  no  other  way  of  providing  handfomely  for  their 

* fubfiftence.  The  current  news  confift  of  a very  few  artt- 

* cles ; and  thofe  of  Europe  arrive  all  at  once,  though  they 

* fupply  matter  of  difeourfe  for  great  part  of  the  year.  They 
‘ reafon  like  Politicians  on  what  is  pad,  and  form  coniec- 
‘ tures  on  what  is  likely  to  happen ; the  fciences  and  fine 

* arts  have  alfo  their  part,  fo  that  the  eonverfation  never  flags 

* for  want  of  matter.  The  Canadians,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
4 Creoles  of  Canada,  draw  in  with  their  native  breath  an  air 

* of  freedom,  which  renders  them  very  agreeable  in  the  coirt- 
4 merce  of  life,  and  no  where  in  the  world  is  our  language 
4 fpoken  in  greater  purity.  There  is  not  even  the  fmallell 
4 foreign  accent  remarked  in  their  pronunciation, 

4 You  meet  with  no  rich  men  in  this  country,  and  it  is  re- 
4 ally  great  pity,  every  one  endeavouring  to  put  as  good  a 
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* face  on  it  as  poflible,  and  no  body  fear ce  thinking  of  laying 
‘ up  wealth.  They  make  good  cheer,  provided  they  are  alfo 

* able  to  be  at  the  expcnce  of  fine  cloaths  ; if  not,  they  re- 
‘ trench  in  the  article  of  the  table,  to  be  able  to  appear  well 
1 d relied . And,  indeed,  we  inuft  allow,  that  drefs  becomes 
‘ our  CreoliansYxtremely  well.  They  are  all  here  of  very 

• 4 advanfageous'ftature,  and  both  fexes  have  the  fined  com- 

* plexion  in  the  world  ; a gay  and  fprightly  behaviour,  with 
‘ great  fweetnefs  and  politenefs  of  manners,  arc'  common  to 
‘ all  of  them ; arid  the  lead  rudicity,  either  in  language  or 

• ‘ behaviour,  is  utterly  unknown  even  in  the  remoteji  and 
<•  * tmjl  dijlant  parts.’ 

Qur  Author  goes  on  to  draw  a parallel  between  the  French 
and  Englifh  Colonids ; and,  as  experience  has  convinced  us, 
with  a good  deal  of  truth. 

‘ The  cafe  is  very  different,  as  I am  informed,’  continues  he, 
‘ with  refpciSt  to  our  Englifh  neighbours ; and  to  judge  of  the 

* two  Colonies  by  the  way  of  life,  behaviour,  and  fpeech  of  the 
' ‘ inhabitants,  nobody  would  hefitate  to  far,  that  ours  were 

‘ the  mod  flourifhing.  In  New-England,  dnd  the  other 
‘ Provinces  of  the  Continent  of  America,  fubjeft  to  the  Bri- 
‘ tifh  Empire,  there  prevails  an  opulence  which  they  are  ut- 

* terly  at  a loft  lrow  to  ufe  : and  rn  New  France,  a poverty, 

* hid  by  an  air  of  being  in  eafy  circumdarrces,  which  feems 

* not  at  all'  dudied.  T rade,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  planta- 

* tions,  drengthen  the  fird ; whereas  the  fecond  is  fupported 

* by  the  induilry  of  its  inhabitants ; and  the  tade  of  the  na- 

* tion  diffufes  over,  it  fomething  infinitely  pieafing.  The 
‘ Englifh  Planter  amaffes  wealth,  and  never  makes  any  fu- 
‘ perfluous  ex  pence : the  French  inhabitant  again  enjoys 

* what  he  has  acquired,  and  often  makes  a parade  of  what 

* he  is  not  poffeffed  of.  That  labours  for  his  poderity ; this 
‘ again  leaves  his  offspring  involved  in  the  fame  neceflities  he 

* was  in  himfeif  at  his  fird  fettingout,  and  to  extricate  them- 
‘ felves  as  they  can.  The  Englifh  Americans  are  averfe  to 

* war,  becaufe  they  have  a great  deal  to  lofe : they  take  no 
‘ care  to  manage  the  Indians,  from  a belief  that  they  dand 

* in  no  need  of  them.  The  French  Youth,  for  very  difter- 

* ent  reafons,  abominate  the  thoughts  of  peace,  and  live 
‘ well  with  the  natives,  whofe  edeem  they  eadly  gain  in 

* time  of  war,  and  their  friendlhip  at  all  times.’ 

The  Jefuit  Miflionaries,  for  the  mod  part,  flip  no  occa- 
lion,  in  their  writings,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  labours  ; 
and  fometimes  make  inordinate  boads  of  their  fuccefsy  in 
fpreading  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  Chriftianity.  Father 
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Charlevoix,  however,  ahho’  he  repre Tents,  and  perhaps  truly, 
the  difficulties  and  didreffes  of  his  brethren,  is  honed  enough 
to  confefs,  their  minidry  is  frequently  of  but  little  effect. 
To  this  purpofe,  fpeaking  of  the  Tonicas,  a nation  of  In- 
dians on  the  Miffifippi,  he  fays,  they  have  had  for  feveral 
years  a Miffionary  among  them,  whom  they  love  and  efteem, 
and  would  even  have  chofen  for  thcir'Chief,  but  who  has  not 
been  able,  notwitKftanding  all  this,  to  pcrluade  one  fingle 
perfon  to  embrace  Christianity. 

He  attributes,  indeed,  the  criminal  excefles  into  which  the 
Indian  Converts  too  often  fall,  to  the  avarice  of  the  Traders, 
who  furnilh  them  with  brandy.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  two  vil- 
lages near  Montreal,  he  fays,  ‘ There  have  many  brave  War- 

* riors  come  from  thefe  two  towns,  and  the  terror  which 

* prevailed  here  was  admirable,  till  the  avarice  of  our  Dealers 

* introduced  drunkennefs  among  them,  which  has  made  dill 

* greater  Savages  here  than  in  the  Millions  of  St.  Francis  and 

* Becankourt. 

‘ The  Miffionaries  have  in  vain  employed  all  their  induftry 

* and  vigilance  to  put  a flop  to  the  torrent  of  this  diforder ; 

* in  vain  have  they  made  ufe  of  the  aid  of  the  l’ecular  arm, 

‘ threatned  them  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven, ^ and  made  ufe  of 
‘ the  moll  perfuafive  arguments,  all  has  been  to  no  purpofe, 
‘ and  even  where  it  was  impoffible  not  to  difeover  the  hand 

* of  God  dretched  out  againft  the  authors  of  this  evil,  all 

* have  been  found  infufficient  to  bring  thofe  Chridians  back 
‘ to  a fenfe  of  their  duty,  who  had  been  once  blindfolded  by 

* the  fordid  and  moll  contemptible  paffion  of  lucre.  F.vcn  in 
‘ the  very  dreets  of  Montreal,  are  feen  the  mod  fhocking 

* fpedlacles,  the  never-failing  effe£ts  of  the  drunkennefs  of 
‘ thefe  Barbarians ; hulbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  chil- 

* dren,  brothers  and  fillers,  feizing  one  another  by  the 
‘ throats,  tearing  of  one  another  by  the  ears,  and  worrying 
‘ one  another  with  their  teeth,  like  fo  many  enraged  wolves. 

‘ The  air  refounding  during  the  night  with  their  cries  and 

* howlings,  much  more  horrible  than  thofe  with  which  wild 
‘ beads  affright  the  woods. 

* Thofe  w’ho,  perhaps,  have  greatell  reafon  to  reproach 

* themfelves  with  thefe  horrors,  are  the  fird  to  alk  whether 

* they  are  Chridians.  One  might  anfwer  them,  yes,  they 

* are  Chridians,  and  new  Converts,  who  know  not  whaf 

* they  do;  but  thofe  who,  in  cold  blood,  and  with  a perfe££ 

* knowlege  of  what  they  are  about,  reduce,  from  fordid  mo- 

* tives  of  avarice,  thofe  fimple  people  to  this  condition,  can 

* they  be  imagined  to  have  any  religion  at  all  ? We  certainly 
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4 know  that  an  Indian  will  give  all  he  is  worth  for  one  glafii 

♦ of  brandy ; this  is  ftrong  temptation  to  our  Dealers,  againft 
4 which,  neither  the  exclamations  of  their  Paftors,  nor  the 
4 zeal  and  authority  of  the  Magiftrate,  nor  refpe<2  for  the 
4 laws,  nor  the  feverity  of  the  Divine  juftice,  nor  the  dread 
4 of  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  nor  the  thoughts  of  a 
4 Hell  hereafter,  of  which  thefe  barbarians  exhibit  a very 
4 linking  picture,  hare  been  able  to  avail.’ 

Our  Author  fcems  verv  juftly  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
unlefs  the  Traders  fhould  be  hrft  preached  out  of  their  ava- 
rice, there  are  little  hopes  of  preaching  the  Indians  out  of  the 
vice  of  drunkennefs : a circumftance  that  will  probably  ever 
oppofe  the  pious  labours  of  the  Millionaires,  as  they  appear 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  lose  of  money  in  the  one,  is  as 
ftrong  as  that  of  brandy  in  the  other. 

But  tho’  our  Voyager  gives  us  one  inflance  of  avarice,  as 
being  aim  oft  infeparable  from  a Trader,  he  proceeds  to  men- 
tion another,  of  that  paflron’s  being  thought  fcandalous  even 
among  thieves. 

4 Among  the  Hurons,’  fays  he,  4 who  are  much  given  to 
4 thieving,  and  who  perform  it  with  a dexterity  which  would 
4 do  honour  to  our  moft  expert  pick-pockets,  it  was  lawful, 
4 on  difcovery  of  the  thief,  not  only  to  take  from  him  what 
4 he  had  ftolen,  but  alfo  to  carry  off  every  thing  in  his  cabin, 

* and  to  ftrip  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  ftark  naked,  with- 

4 out  their  daring  to  make  the  lcaft  refiftance.  And  further, 
4 in  order  to  fhun  all  fuch  conteftation  which  might  arife  on 
4 this  head,  certain  points  were  agreed  upon,  from  which 
4 they  never  deviated.  For  example,  every  thing  found, 

4 were  it  but  a moment  after  it  was  loft,  belonged  to  the 

4 Finder,  provided  the  former  Proprietor  had  not  before  re- 
4 claimed  it ; but  on  difcovery  of  the  leaf!  difhonefty  on  the 
4 part  of  the  former,  they  obliged  him  to  make  reftitution, 
4 which  occafioned  fometimes  diffentions,  which  were  with 
4 difficulty  put  an  end  to : the  following  is  an  inftance  of  thi$ 
4 fort  fingular  enough. 

4 A good  old  woman  had  for  all  her  wordly  goods, 
4 but  one  collar  of  Wampum,  worth  about  ten  crowns  of 
4 our  money,  and  which  flie  carried  about  with  her  every 

4 where  in  a little  bag.  One  day  as  {he  was  at  work  in  the 

4 fields,  {he  chanced  to  hang  her  bag  on  a tree ; another  wot 
4 man  who  perceived  it,  and  had  a defir'e  to  filch  her  collar 
4 from  her,  thought  the  prelent  a favourable  occafion  for  feiz- 
4 jng  \t,  without  being  liable  to  be  accufed  of  theft : (he 
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e therefore  kept  her  eye  continually  upon  it ; and,  in  about 

* the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  old  woman  having  gone 
4 into  the  next  field,  (he  flies  to  the  tree,  feizes  the  bag, 

* and  falls  a crying  how  lucky  (he  had  been  to  find  fo  valu- 
‘ able  a prize.  The  old  woman  tarns  immediately  about, 

‘ and  fays  the  bag  belonged  to  her,  and  that  it  was  (he  who 

* had  hung  it  on  the  tree,  that  (he  had  neither  loll  it  nor 

* forgot  it,  and  that  (he  intended  to  take  it  down  when  her 

* work  fliould  be  over  : her  adverfary  made  anfwer,  that  we 

* are  not  to  judge  the  intentions ; and  that  having  quitted 

* the  field  without  taking  down  her  bag,  (he  was  deemed  in 
4 law  to  have  forgot  it. 

‘ After  many  conteftations  between  thefe  two  women,  who 
4 never  fpoke  fo  much  as  one  difobliging  word  the  whole  time, 

* the  affair  was  brought  before  an  Arbiter,  who  was  Chief 
4 of  the  village : “ According  to  the  rigour,”  fays  he,  “ the 
“ bag  is  the  property  of  the  Finder  ; but  the  circumftances 
*“  of  the  thing  are  fuch,  that  if  this  woman  would  not  be 
“ taxed  with  avarice,  lhe  ought  to  reftore  it  to  the  claimant, 

“ and  be  fatisfied  with  fome  little  prefent,  which  the  other 
“ cannot  in  reafon  refufe  her.”  4 Both  parties  acquiefced  in 
4 this  judgment ; and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fear  of 

* being  accufed  of  avarice,  had  full  as  much  power  on  the 

* minds  of  the  Indians,  as  the  fear  of  punifhment  could  have 
4 had ; and  that  thefe  people  are  generally  governed  by  the 

* principles  of  honour,  more  than  by  any  other  motive  what- 

* ever.’ 

Thefe  principles  of  honour,  and  a fenfe  of  (hame,  our 
Author  condemns,  as  arifing  from  prejudice  and  bad  inftrue-  » 
tion.  Thus,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  of  educat- 
ing children  among  the  Indians,  he  tells  us,  ‘Fathers  and 

* mothers  negledl  nothing  in  order  to  infpire  their  children 

* with  certain  principles  of  honour,  which  they  preferve 

* their  whole  lives,  but  which  are  often  ill  enough  applied  ; 

‘ and  in  this  confifts  all  the  education  that  is  given  them. 

* They  take  care  always  to  communicate  their  inllruclions 

* on  this  head  in  an  indireft  manner.  The  mod  common 
4 way  is,  by  rehearfing  to  them  the  famous  exploits  of  their 

* anceftors  or  countrymen  : the  youth  take  fire  at  thefe  re- 

* citals,  and  figh  for  an  opportunity  of  imitating  what  they 
‘ have  thus  been  made  to  admire.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
4 correct  their  faults,  they  employ  tears  and  entreaties,  but 

* never  threats  : thefe  would  make  no  manner  of  impreffion 
4 on  minds  which  have  imbibed  this  prejudice,  that  no  one 
4 whatever  has  a right  to  force  them  to  any  thing. 
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‘ A mother  on  feeing  her  daughter  behave  ill,  burfts  into 

* tears  ; and  upon  the  other’s  alking  her  the  caufe  of  it,  all 

* the  anfwer  (he  makes  is,  Thcu  difhonoureft  me.  It  feldom 
‘ happens  that  this  fort  of  reproof  fails  of  being  efficacious. 

* Notwithftanding,  fincethey  have  had  a more  frequent  com- 

* merce  with  the  French,  fome  of  them  begin  to  chaftife  their 
‘ children  ; but  this  happens  only  among  thofe  that  are  Chrif- 

* tians,  or  fuch  as  are  fettled  in  the  Colony.  Generally  the 
‘ greateft  punilhment  which  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  in  chaf- 
‘ tiling  their  children,  is  by  throwing  a little  water  in  their 
‘ face  ; the  children  are  very  fenfible  of  this,  and  in  general 

* of  every  thing  that  looks  like  reproof,  which  is  owing  to 
‘ this,  that  pride  is  the  ftrongeft  pallion  at  this  age. 

‘ Young  girls  have  been  known  to  ftrangle  themfelves  for 
‘ a flight  reprimand  from  their  mothers,  or  for  having  a few 
‘ drops  of  water  thrown  in  their  face,  warning  them  of  what 
1 was  going  to  happen  in  fuch  words  as  thefe,  “ You  fhall 
“ not  have  a daughter  long  to  ufe  fo.”-  ‘ The  greateft  evil 

* in  this  fort  of  education  is,  that  what  they  exhort  young 

* people  to,  is  not  alway  virtue,  or  that  whatr  comes  nearly 
‘ to  the  fame  thing,  that  the  ideas  they  give  them  of  it,  are 
‘ not  juft.  In  fadt,  nothing  js  fo  much  inftilled  into  them, 
‘ whether  by  precept  or  example,  as  an  implacable  defire  of 
4 revenge. 

‘ It  would  feem,  Madam,  that  a childhood  fo  ill  inftrudt- 
‘ ed,  fhould  be  followed  by  a very  diflolute  and  turbulent 

* ftace  of  youth ; but  on  one  hand  the  Indians  are  naturally 

* quiet  and  betimes  mafters  of  themfelves,  and  are  likewife 
‘ more  under  the  guidance  of  reafon  than  other  men  ; and 

* on  the  other  hand,  their  natural  difpofition,  efpecially  in 
‘ the  northern  nations,  does  not  incline  them  to  debauche- 
‘ ry.  They,  however,  have  fome  ufages  in  which  no  fort 
‘ of  regard  is  paid  to  modefty ; but  it  appears  that  in  this, 
‘ fuperfiition  has  a much  greater  fhare  th3.n  a depravation  of 

* heart.’ 

It  is  very  polhble  that  this  fenfe  of  honour  may  be  fixed  on 
Wrong  objedls,  and  therefore  carried  to  excefs.  It  is,  never- 
thelels,  a principle,  which,  if  well  directed,  -we  conceive  ought, 
before  all  others,  to  be  inftilled  into  youth.  Abufe  and  ftripes 
will  never  form  ingenuous  minds.  A juft  pride,  a fenfe  of 
indignity  in  doing  or  fuffering  wrongs,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moil  prevalent  motives  to  virtue  : and  we  do  not  fcruple  to 
pronounce  the  Indian  mode  of  education  worthy  the  imitation 
pf  Europeans, 
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On  the  fame  principle  it  is,  that  in  giving  names  to  their 
children,  they  adopt  thofe  of  their  greateft  men  ; which  they 
do,  fays  our  Author,  not  with  a view  of  perpetuating  thole 
names,  but  to  incite  the  perfons  on  whom  they  arc  bellowed, 
to  imitate  the  great  actions  of  the  perfons  that  bore  them*. 

In  treating  of  the  religion  and  tradition  of  the  Indians,  our 
Voyager  gives  a very  extraordinary  account  of  their  fuperlti- 
tion  in  regard  to  dreams. 

‘ There  is  nothing  in  which  thefe  Barbarians  carry  their 

* fuperftition  to  a more  extravagant  length  than  in  what  re- 

* gards  dreams  ; but  they  vary  greatly  in  their  manner  of  cx- 

* plaining  themfelves  on  this  point.  Sometimes  it  is  the  rea- 

* fonabje  foul  which  ranges  abroad,  whilft  the  fenfitive  foul 
‘ continues  to  animate  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fami- 

* liar  genius,  who  gives  falutary  council  with  rcfpeCt  to  what 

* is  going  to  happen.  Sometimes  it  is  a vifit  made  by  the 

* foul  of  the  object  of  which  he  dreartis.  But  in  whatever 

* manner  the  dream  is  conceived,  it  is  always  looked  upon 

* as  a thing  facred,  and  as  the  moft  ordinary  way  in  which 

* the  Gods  make  known  their  will  to  men. 

% 

* Filled  with  this  idea,  th  y cannot  conceive  how  we  fhould 
‘ pay  no  regard  to  them.  For  the  moft  part  they  look  upon 

* them  either  as  a defire  of  the  foul  infpired  by  fome  Genius, 

‘ or  an  order  from  him  ; and  in  confequence  of  this  principle, 
‘ they  hold  it  a religious  duty  to  obey  them ; and  an  Indian 

* having  dreamed  of  having  a finger  cut  off,  had  it  really  cut 
‘ off  as  foon  as  he  awoke,  after  having  prepared  himfelf  for 
‘ this  important  action  by  a feaft.  Another  having  dreamed 
‘ of  being  prifoncr,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was 

* much  at  alofs  what  to  do  ; he  confulted  the  Jugglers,  and 

* by  their  advice,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  tied  to  a ppft,  and 

* burnt  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body. 

* Similar  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  the  learned  and  profound  Mr. 
Triftram  Shandy’s  father,  of  which  we  have  a particular  account  in 
two  volumes  of  his  treatife  of  Modern  Philosophy,  lately  publiffted. 
“ How  many  Catfars  and  Pompeys,  he  wouid  fay.  by  mere  infpira- 
“ tion  of  the  names,  have  been  rendered  worthy  of  them?  And 
“ how  many,  would  he  add,  are  there  who  might  have  done  ex- 
“ ceeding  well  in  the  world,  had  not  their  characters  and  fpirits  been 
“ totally  deprefled  and  A7 iodemus'd  into  nothing  ” Now,  tho’  Mr. 
Shandy  may  pretend,  for  the  honour  of  his  family,  that  this  opinion 
was  the  native  production  of  his  father’s  genius  and  reflection,  we 
cannot  but  think  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpeCt  he  might  have  adopted 
it  from  the  fyftems  of  fome  of  the  Iroquois,  Algonquin,  or  Michil- 
Jmtakiiwc  Philofopben. 

* There 
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4 There  are  happy  and  unhappy  dreams.  For  inflance,  to 

* dream  of  feeing  a great  number  of  elks,  is,  fay  they,  a 
4 fign  of  life ; but  to  dream  of  feeing  bears,  denotes  that  the 

* party  is  foon  to  die.  I have  already  faid,  that  we  muff  ex- 

* cept  thofe  times  in  which  they  prepare  themfelves  for  the 
4 hunting  thefe  animals.  But  in  order  to  Ihew  you.  Madam, 

* to  what  a length  thefe  Barbarians  carry  their  extravagance 
4 with  regard  to  dreams,  I will  relate  to  you  a fail  attefted  by 
4 two  irreproachable  perfons  who  were  eye-witneffes  to  it. 

4 TwoMiffionaries  were  travelling  in  the  company  of  fome 
4 Indians,  and  one  night  as  their  Guides  were  in  a profound 
4 fleep,  one  of  them  awaked  fuddenly  quite  out  of  breath, 

4 making  efforts  to  cry  out,  and  beating  himfelf,  as  if  he  had 
4 been  poflefi'ed  with  fome  devil.  The  noife  he  made  foon 
4 waked  every  body:  they  at  firft  thought  the  man  mad; 
4 they  feized  him,  and  tried  every  means  to  bring  him  to 
4 himfelf,  but  all  to  no  purpofe:  his  fury  continued  to  m- 
4 creafe,  and  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  him,  they 
4 hid  all  the  arms  for  fear  of  the  worft.  Some  of  them  after- 
4 wards  bethought  themfelves  of  preparing  for  him  a beve- 
4 rage  made  of  certain  herbs  of  great  virtue : but  when  they 
4 were  lead  aware,  the  Patient  leaped  into  the  river. 

4 He  was  immediately  drawn  out ; and  though  he  confefled 
4 he  was  cold,  he  refufed  to  come  near  a good  fire  that  had 

* been  juft  lighted : he  fat  down  at  the  foot  of  a tree ; and 
4 as  he  appeared  more  compofed,  they  brought  him  the 

* draught  they  had  prepared  for  him.  It  is  to  this,  child,  faid 
4 he,  you  muft  give  it,  pointing  to  a bear’s  (kin  (luffed  with 

* draw : he  was  obeyed,  and  the  whole  of  tire  beverage  was 
4 poured  down  the  throat  of  the  animal.  They  then  a(ked 

* what  had  been  the  matter  with  him  ? I dreamed,  faid  he, 

* that  a racoon  had  got  into  my  belly.  They  all  burft  out 

* a laughing ; but  there  was  a neceffity  of  curing  his  diftem- 
4 pered  imagination,  which  was  done  in  this  manner. 

4 They  all  fell  to  counterfeit  the  madman,  crying  with  all 
4 their  might,  that  they  had  animals  in  their  beliies  ; but 
4 added,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  throw  themfelves  into 
*>  the  river  in  order  to  diflodge  them,  on  account  of  the  cold  ; 
4 and  that  they  thought  fweating  a much  better  way.  Our 
4 Hypocondriac  found  this  propofal  excellent : a (love  was 
4 immediately  ereiled,  into  which  they  all  entered  with  loud 
4 cries,  every  one  endeavouring  to  counterfeit  the  cry  of  the 
4 animal  he  pretended  to  have  in  his  belly,  one  a goofe,  an- 
4 other  a duck,  a third  a bultard,  and  a fourth  a frog;  the 

* Dreamer  alfo  counterfeited  the  cry  qf  a xacoon.  But  what 
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* is  really  ridiculous  is,  that  all  the  reft  beat  meafure,  ftrik- 
1 ing  with  all  their  might  upon  his  fhoulders,  with  defign  to 
4 fatigue  hi™,  and  caufe  him  to  fall  afleep.  To  any  other 
‘ than  an  Indian,  he  had  what  was  fuflicient  to  hinder  him 
4 from  clofing  his  eyes  for  feveral  days  ; they  however  fuc- 
4 ceeded  in  what  they  intended.  The  Patient  flept  long,  and 

* at  his  waking  found  himfelf  perfectly  cured,  being  neither 
1 fenfible  of  the  fweating,  which  mull  have  exhaufted  him, 

* nor  of  the  blows  and  bruifes  which  he  had  received,  and 
4 having  loft  the  remembrance  even  of  the  very  dream  which 

* had  coft  himfo  dear. 

4 But  it  is  not  only  he  who  dreams  that  is  to  fatisfy  the 
4 obligations  he  believes  he  is  laid  under  by  the  dream ; it 
4 would  be  a crime  in  any  perfon  to  refufe  him  what  he  has 
4 deftred  in  his  dream  ; and  you  may  very  well  judge,  Ma— 
4 dam,  with  What  confequences  this  is  likely  to  be  attended. 
4 But  as  the  Indians  are  not  much  governed  by  felf-intereft, 
4 this  principle  is  attended  with  lefs  abufe  than  it  would  be 
4 any  where  elfe ; and  befides,  every  one  may  ufe  it  in  his 
4 turn.  If  the  thing  deftred  happen  to  be  of  fuch  a nature 
4 as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  furnifhed  by  a private  perfon, 
4 the  public  take  the  obligation  of  it  upon  themfelves,  and 
4 even  fhould  they  be  obliged  to  go  in  queft  of  it  five  hun- 
4 dred  leagues,  it  muft  be  found,  coft  what  it  will ; and  when 
4 it  has  once  been  obtained,  it  is  inconceivable  with  what 
4 care  it  is  preferved.  If  it  happen  to  be  any  inanimate 
4 thing,  they  are  more  at  eafe  j but  if  an  animal,  its  death 
4 occalions  a furprizing  anxiety. 

4 The  affair  becomes  ftill  more  ferious,  (hould  any  one 
4 take  it  into  his  head  to  dream  that  he  cuts  the  throat  of  an- 
4 other,  for  he  will  certainly  accomplifh  it  if  he  can ; but 
4 woe  to  him,  in  his  turn,  mould  a third  perfon  dream  that 
4 he  revenges  the  dead.  They  may,  however,  eafily  extrj- 
4 cate  themfelves  from  fuch  difficulties,  provided  they  have 
4 prefence  of  mind  immediately  to  oppofe  to  fuch  a dream 
4 another  which  contradicts  it.  “ I plainly  fee,”  fays  the 
4 firft  Dreamer,  in  that  cafe,  44  that  your  (pint  is  ftronger 
44  than  mine,  fo  let  us  mention  it  no  more.”  4 They  are 
4 not  all,  however,  fo  eafily  brought  to  relinquilh  their  pur- 
i pofe ; but  there  are  few  who  may  not  be  fatisfied,  or,  in 
4 other  words,  have  their  Genius  appeafed  by  fome  fmali 
4 p relent.’ 

We  cannot  pretend  to  determine  whether  the  dream  above 
fpoken  of,  was  really  the  dream  of  an  Indian,  or  enlv  of  the 
1 Miffion- 
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Miflionaries : certain,  however,  it  is,  the  Miflionaries  can 
dream  fometimes  as  ridiculoufly  as  any  Indian  of  them  all : 
of  which  we  have  not  a few  inllances  in  this  work.  We 
(hall  quote  only  one  or  two. 

4 It  is  certain,’  fays  our  Author,  fpeaking  of  fome  medical 
Jugglers,  that  cured  their  Patients  by  the  heat  of  ftoves, 
4 that  their  Jugglers  are  too  often  true  in  their  predidliojns, 

* to  fuffer  us  to  believe  that  they  divine  at  random,  and  that 
4 there  pafs  on  thofe  occafions  things  which  it  is  almoft  im- 
4 poflible  to  account  for,  in  any  natural  way.  And  even  the 

* very  polls  with  which  thefe  ftoves  were  fupported,  have 

* been  feen  to  bend  to  the  earth,  whilft  the  Juggler  remained 

* motionlefs  and  without  touching  them,  and  whilft  he  fweat- 

* ed  and  foretold  what  was  to  happen.  The  letters  of  the 
4 ancient  Miflionaries  are  filled  with  fails  which  leave  no 
4 room  to  doubt,  that  thefe  Seducers  have  a real  compact 
4 with  the  Father  of  deceit  and  lies.  Several  Frenchmen 
4 have  told  me  the  fame  thing,  I fhall  only  quote  one  paflage 
4 which  I have  from  the  fountain-head. 

4 You  have  feen  at  Paris  Madame  de  Marfon,  and  fhe  is 
4 flill  there;  now  this  is  what  the  Marquis  de  Vaudrcuil, 
4 her  fon-in-iaw,  and  our  prefent  Governor,  told  me  this 
4 winter,  and  which  he  had  from  this  Lady,  who  is  far  from 
4 being  a perfon  of  a weak  mind.  She  was  one  day  very  un- 
4 eafy  about  M.  de  Marfon,  her  hufhand,  who  commanded 
4 at  that  time  in  a poll  in  Acadia;  he  was  flill  abfent,  tho’ 
4 the  time  he  had  fixed  for  his  return  was  already  pall.  An 
4 Indian  woman  feeing  Madame  de  Marfon  uneafy,  afked 
4 her  the  reafbn  of  it ; 'and  having  learned  it,  told  her,  after 
4 mufing  fome  time  on  it,  not  to  vex  herfelf,  that  her  buf- 
4 band  would  return  fuch  a day  atfuchan  hour,  naming  both, 
4 with  a grey  hat  on  his  head.  As  fhe  perceived  the  Lady 
4 gave  no  credit  to  her  prediction,  fhe  returned  to  her,  at  the 
4 day  and  hour  fhe  had  afligned,  and  afked  her,  whether  Ihe 
4 would  not  come  to  fee  her  hufband  arrive,  and  prefled  her 
4 fo  flrongly  to  follow  her,  that  at  laft  fhe  led  her  to  the  bank 
4 of  the  river.  They  had  fcarce  arrived  there,  when  Monf. 
4 de  Marfon  appeared  in  a canoe,  with  a grey  hat  on  his 
' head ; and  being  told  what  had  naiTed,  allured  them,  that 
4 he  was  utterly  at  a iofs  to  conceive  which  way  the  Indian 
4 woman  could  know  the  day  and  hour  of  his  arrival. 

4 This  example.  Madam,  with  many  others  which  I know, 
4 and  which  are  no  lefs  certain,  prove,  that  the  Devil  is  fome- 
4 times  concerned  in  the  magic  of  the  Indians ; but  it  be- 

4 longs 
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* longs  onTy,  fay  they,  to  the  Jugglers  to  make  the  evoca- 
« tions,  when  the  buiinefs  is  of  public  concern.’ 

A fimiiar  inftance  of  this  Father’s  credulity,  we  (hall  add, 
in  the  following  ftory  of  an  Indian  Chief,  by  whom  he  was 
entertained  at  Pimiteouy. 

* The  image  of  the  Virgin  which  this  Indian  carried  about 

* with  him,  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  I know  not  how, 
« he  was  curious  to  know  what  it  reprefented  : he  was  told, 

* that  it  was  the  mother  of'  God,  and  that  the  child  fhe  held 
4 in  her  arms  was  God  himfelf,  who  had  made  himfelf  man 

* for  the  falvation  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  myftery  of  this 
« ineffable  incarnation  was  explained  to  him  in  a few  words, 

* and  he  was  further  told,  that  in  all  dangers  the  Chriftians 

* conftantly  addreffed  themfelves  to  this  holy  Mother,  who 

* feldom  failed  to  extricate  them.  The  Indian  liftened  to  this 
4 difeourfe  with  a great  deal  of  attention,  and  fometime  af- 

* terwards  being  hunting  by  himfelf  in  the  woods,  an  Outa- 
‘ garni,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambufh,  came  upon  him  juft 

* as  he  had  difeharged  his  piece,  and  levelled  it  at  his  head. 

* Then  recollecting  what  he  had  been  told  about  the  Mother 
4 of  God,  he  invoked  her  protection,  and  the  Outagami  en- 

* deavouring  to  difeharge  his  piece,  it  miffed  fire.  He  cocked 

* it  a fecond  time ; but  the  fame  thing  happened  five  times 
4 running.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Illinois  having  loaded 
4 his  piece,  levelled  it  in  his  turn  at  the  head  of  his  enemy, 
4 who  chofe  rather  to  furrender  than  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
4 lhot.  Ever  fince  this  adventure,  the  Illinois  Chief  will 
4 never  ftir  out  of  the  village  without  carrying  his  fafeguard 
4 with  him,  by  means  of  which  he  believes  himfelf  invulner- 
4 able.  If  this  faCt  be  true,  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe, 
4 that  it  has  only  been  thro’  the  negleCt  of  the  Miffionary 
4 that  he  has  not  as  yet  become  a Chriftian,  and  that  the 
4 Mother  of  God  having  thus  preferved  him  from  a temporal 
4 death,  will  likewife  procure  him  the  grace  of  afincerecon  - 
4 verfion.’ 

An  infant,  belonging  to  this  Chief,  being  at  the  point  of 
death,  was  brought  In  the  Nurfe’s  arms  to  our  good  Father, 
to  be  chriftened  before  it  expired.  On  which  he  makes  the 
following  reflection,  addreffed  to  his  Patronefs.  4 Should 
4 my  voyage  in  every  other  refpeCl  be  entirely  fruitlefs,  I own 
4 to  you,  Madam,  I fhould  not  regret  all  the  danger  and  fa- 
4 tigue  I have  undergone,  fince,  in  all  probability,  had  I not 
4 been  at  Pimiteouy,  this  child  would  never  have  entered  into 

4 the 
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* the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  where  I make  no  doubt  but  it 

* will  foon  be.’ 

From  thefe  and  feveral  other  paflages  in  this  work,  we 
cannot  help  being  doubtful  what  degree  of  credit  we  ought 
to  give  to  many  of  his  relations,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
the  Natchez,  a very  extraordinary  people,  bordering  on  the 
MilTifippi,  of  whom  he  gives,  whether  fabulous  or  not,  an 
entertaining  account. 

This  Writer  takes  occafion,  notwithftanding,  exprefsly  to 
cenfure  La  Hontan  for  having  advanced  fome  falfehoods,  to 
the  difparagement  of  the  Canadian  Ladies  ; and  hints  at 
other  faife  reprefentations  that  have  been  made  of  the  charac- 
ters and  religious  fcntiments  of  the  Indians.  But,  if  we  con- 
ftder  the  different  fentiments  of  both  thefe  Writers,  that  one 
was  a fceptical  Layman,  and  the  other  a credulous  Ecclefia- 
ftic,  we  fhall  not  wonder  that  prejudice  fometimes  prevailed, 
or  that  they  faw  things  through  different  mediums.  We 
Ihould  certainly  make  fome  allowances  alfo  for  the  travelling 
chara&er  of  both. 

Having  extended  this  article  to  a conffderable  length,  we 
muft  here  difmifs  both  the  Author  and  his  performance.  As 
to  the  Tranflation,  it  betrays,  by  numerous  Scotticifms  and 
mifinterpretations,  the  hand  of  a North-Briton,  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  French  and  Englifh  languages,  to  read 
or  write  either  with  propriety. 


London  and  its  Environs  defcribed.  Containing  an  Account  of 
whatever  is  mojl  remarkable  for  Grandeur,  Elegance , Curio - 
- fity , or  Ufe,  in  the  City  and  in  the  Country  twenty  Miles  round 
it.  Comprehending  alfo  whatever  is  mojl  material  in  the  Hi/lory 
and  Antiquities  of  this  great  Metropolis.  Decorated  and  IlluJ- 
trated  with  a great  Number  of  Views  in  Perfpedlive , engraved 
from  original  Drawings  taken  on  Purpofe  for  this  Work.  To- 
gether with  a Plan  of  London , a Map  of  the  Environs , and 
• feveral  other  ufe ful  Cuts.  In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  il.  ios. 
bound.  Dodfley. 

THIS  work  is  a Compilation  from  Maitland,  Stow, 
Chamberlayn,  and  others,  who  have  already  defcribed 
the  feveral  particulars  of  which  it  propofcs  to  treat ; together 
with  fome  original  articles,  which  the  Compilers  have  added. 
Thefe  materials  are  thrown,  like  an  Index  or  Dictionary,  into 
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the  order  of  the  Alphabet ; and  decorated  with  feveral  pretty 
little  pictures.  But  this  method  of  arranging  detached  deferip- 
tions,  though  they  well  enough  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a cafual 
confultation  of  the  book  for  particular  articles,  is,  however, 
very  unfit  to  give  a Stranger  a general  idea  of  London,,  a par- 
ticular notion  of  its  feveral  parts,  and  a connected  view  of 
the  country  which  environs  it. 

As  this  work  contains  an  account  of  the  various  corporate 
Companies,  and  public  fpirited  Societies,  at  prefent  fubfifting 
in  our  juftly  famous  Metropolis,  it  may  not  be  impertinent 
to  our  Readers,  nor  injuftice  to  the  book,  if  we  tranferibe 
the  account  we  there  find  of  the  Affociation  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce : which  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  conveys  a fpecimen  of  the  performance, 
will  afford  our  remote  Readers  a tolerable  idea  of  the  rife  and 
progrefo  of  this  patriotic  fcheme,  to  allure  the  Ingenious  by 
prefent  encouragement,  to  an  exertion  of  their  faculties, 
which  will,  in  the  end,  amply  reward  themfelves,  and  honour 
their  country. 

* Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 

* and  Commerce.  The  public  fpirit  of  this  age  is,  per- 

* haps,  in  no  inftance  more  remarkably  Ihewn,  than  in  the 

* flourifhing  condition  of  this  valuable  Society,  whofe  foie 
‘ objeCt  is  the  improvement  of  the  polite  and  commercial 

* arts,  in  all  their  various  branches,  by  exciting  induftry  and 

* emulation  amongft  all  who  can  be  moved  cither  by  hono- 

* rary  or  pecuniary  rewards.  It  was  fet  on  foot  by  Lord 

* Folkftone,  Lord  Romney,  Dr.  Hales,  and  feven  or  eight 

* private  Gentlemen,  who  were  brought  together  by  the  un- 

* wearied  pains  of  Mr.  William  Shipley,  a perlon  little 

* known,  who  had  long  laboured  to  reduce  into  practice  a 

* fcheme  he  had  projected  for  this  purpofe.  Their  firft  meet- 
‘ ing  was  at  RathmilPs  coffee-houfe,  March  22d,  1754, 

* when  thofe  noble  Lords  approved  and  patronized  the  un- 

* dertaking.  At  their  next  meeting  they  determined  to  make 

* a beginning,  by  propofing  rewards  for  the  difeovery  of  Co- 

* bait,  for  the  encouragement  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  art  of 
‘ drawing,  (thereby  to  improve  manufactures  in  fade  and 

* elegance),  and  for  the  planting  of  madder  in  this  king- 

* dom.  And  now  money  being  wanted,  a voluntary  fub- 
‘ feription  was  begun,  to  which  the  two  Noblemen  before 

* named,  did  not  only  geiieroufly  contribute  much  more  than 

* they  would  let  appear,  but  engaged  moreover  to  make  good 
‘ the  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  year : a promife  they  mod 

* honourably 
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* honourably  fulfilled.  Soon  after  this,  a plan  was  drawn 
1 up  by  one  of  the  Members  (Mr.  Baker)  for  forming,  re* 

* gulating,  and  governing  the  Society  j which  being  printed 

* and  dii'perfed,  the  great  utility  pf  fuch  a Society  became  io 
t well  underftood,  that  immediately  feveral  Noblemen  and 

* Gentlemen  offered  themfelves  as  Members ; and  ever  fmee 

* that  time  its  increafe  has  been  fo  extraordinary,  that  itcon- 
‘ fifts  at  prefent  of  above  a thoufand  Members,  many  of 

* whom  arc  of  the  greateft  quality  and  fortune : and  it  can 
‘ now  afford  to  offer  premiums  to  the  amount  of  near  two 
‘ thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

* The  Officers  of  this  Society  are,  aPrefidcnt,  eight  Vice- 

* Prefidents,  a Regiiler,  and  a Secretary ; and  thefe  are  to 

* be  chofcn  by  ballot  annually,  on  the  firlt  Tuefday  in  March. 

* Every  perfon  defiring  to  be  a Member  of  this  Society,  muff 

* be  propofed  by  fome  Member  of  the  fame  at  one  of  their 

* meetings,  by  delivering  in  the  name,  addition,  and  place 

* of  abode  of  fuch  perfon,  figned  by  himfelf ; which  muff 

* be  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  ballotted  for  at  the  next  meet- 

* ing ; and  if  two  thirds  of  the  Members  then  prefent  are 
4 for  admitting  fuch  perfon,  he  fhall  be  deemed  a perpetual 

* Member  on  payment  of  twenty  guineas,  or  a fubferibing 

* Member  on  payment  of  any  fum  not  lefs  than  two  guineas, . 

* and  continuing  fuch  payment  annually:  but  tho’two  gui- 
4 neas  a year  is  the  mod  common  fubfeription,  all  the  Mem- 
4 bers  that  are  Noblemen,  and  even  fome  Gentlemen,  fub- 

* feribe  five  guineas,  and  feveral  others  four  or  three.  There 

* are  alfo  Ladies  that  are  Subfcribers ; eminent  Foreigners 
4 are  likewife  admitted  to  be  honorary  Members.  At  firft 

* they  had  a Trcafurer,  but  now  their  money  is  placed  in  the 
4 Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice- 
‘ Prefidents,  three  whereof  are  empowered  to  draw  any  fum 
4 the  Society  fhall  order  to  be  paid.  And  the  accounts  of  the 
4 receipts  and  payments  are  conftantly  examined  and  balanced 
4 onjthe  laftdayof  every  month,  by  a Committee  appointed 
4 for  that  purpofe.  Their  proceedings  are  regulated  by  a 
4 body  of  rules  and  orders  eftablifhed  by  the  whole  Society, 

4 and  printed  for  the  u(e  of  the  Members.  All  queftions  and 
4 debates  are  determined  by  holding  up  of  hands,  or  by  bal- 
4 lot  if  required  ; and  no  matter  can  be  confirmed  without 
4 the  affent  of  a majority  at  two  meetings.  They  invite  all 
4 the  world  to  propofe  fubjefls  for  encouragement,  and  what- 
4 ever  is  deemed  deferving  attention,  is  referred  to  the  confi- 
4 deration  of  a Committee,  which,  after  due  enquiry  and  de- 
4 liberation,  make  their  report  to  the  whole  Society,  where 
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* it  is  approved,  rejected,  or  altered.  A lift  is  printed  and 

*•  publiihed  every  year,  of  the  matters  for  which  they  propofe  ' 
4 to  give  premiums ; which  premiums  are  either  fums  of  mo- 

* ney,  and  thofe  fometimes  very  confiderable  ones,  or  the  So- 
4 ciety’s  medal  in  gold  or  filver,  which  they  confider  as  the 
4 greateft  honour  they  can  bcftow.  All  poffible  care  is  taken 

* to  prevent  partiality  in  the  diftribution  of  their  premiums, 

4 by  defiring  the  Claimants  names  may  be  concealed,  and  by 

* appointing  Committees,  (who  when  they  find  occafion  call 
4 to  their  affiftance  the  rnoft  fkilful  Artifts)  for  the  ftridt  exa- 
4 mination  of  the  real  merit  of  all  matters  and  things  brought 
4 before  them,  in  confcquence  of  their  premiums. 

4 The  Society’s  Office  is  oppofite  to  Beauford  Buildings  in 
4 the  Strand  : their  meetings  are  every  Wednefday  evening 
4 at  fix  o’clock,  from  the  fecond  Wednefday  in  November* 

4 to  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May;  and  at  other  times  on  the 
4 firft  and  third  Wednefday  of  every  month.  They  are  ex- 
4 ceedingly  well  attended,  and  it  is  pleafing  to  behold  -with 
4 how  laudable  a zeal  every  one  endeavours  to  promote  the 
4 public  good,  by  encouraging  whatever  may  improve  the 
4 arts  and  manufactures,  or  increafe  the  commerce  of  this 
4 kingdom  and  its  Colonies.  They  are  not  incorporated, 

4 nor  feem  much  to  want  a Charter,  as  their  bufinefs  can  be 
4 carried  on  very  well  without  one,  and  the  expence  would 
4 be  too  confiderable  ; but  it  is  hoped  their  generous  difinter- 
4 efted  intentions,  and  their  extenfive  views  to  promote  the 
4 trade,  the  riches,  and  honour  of  their  country,  will  in 
4 time  recommend  them  to  partake  the  royal  bounty,  and 
4 that  they  will  long  continue  to  prove  themfelves  to  be, 

4 what  they  are  at  prefent,  as  refpe<Stable  and  ufeful  a Society 
4 as  ever  were  eftablilhed  in  any  nation.’ 

And  here  we  cannot  but  continue  the  thought,  by  remark- 
ing it  as  a good  prefagc  of  future  happinefs  to  a country, 
when  thofe  in  it,  who  enjoy  fuch  ample  portions  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  make  fo  laudable  an  application  of  their  wealth  : 
which  we  can  hardly  regret,  or  look  upon  as  collected  to  a bad 
purpofe,  when  made  the  means  of  influencing  the  many, 
from  whence  it  originally  fprings,  to  an  induftrious  exercife 
of  their  nobleft  abilities,  for  the  real  advantage  and  glory  of 
the  nation. 


Rev.  Dec.  1760.  Gj 
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Various  Profpeeis  of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence.  Con- 
iiuutd  from  Page  545,  and  concluded. 

T N our  I all  review  of  thefe  Profpecb,  we  took  leave  of  our 
1 Author  in  his  political  capacity,  and  promil'ed  to  confider 
him  in  the  more  pleafing  light  of  an  Advocate  for  the  wifdom 
and  juftice  of  Providence.  It  is  with  pleafure  that  we  re- 
lume our  confideration  of  thefe  Eilays,  which  difplay  an  ami- 
able piety  and  benevolence  of  mind.  Our  Author  fee  ms  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  metaphyfical  fubjects  : but,  in- 
deed, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  obfervation,  he  appears  to 
have  ftudied  them  too  far,  and  to  have  committed  the  comment 
error  of  Metaphyftcians,  in  making  the  mealure  of  human 
qualities  the  ftaridard  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  When  we 
prefiime  to  form  hvpothefes  concerning  the  defigns  of  the 
Creator,  or  to  explain  his  plan  of  operations,  wre  grow  pre- 
fumptuous  and  abfurd. 

The  talk  mod  fuitable  to  our  finite  capacity,  is  to  join 
with  our  Author,  in  the  fifth  Profpedt,  and  adore  the  Supreme 
Being,  on  a view  of  the  beauty,  wifdom,  and  magnificence 
of  Nature.  This  Eflay  contains  a pleafing  rhapfody,  in 
which  the  Writer  difpl ays  a fine  glow  of  fentiment,  and  ener- 
gy of  exprdEon.  In  expatiating  on  the  pre-eminence  of 
man  over  all  other  animals,  he  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  dif- 
eoveries  and  improvements  in  arts  and  fciences,  effected  by 
human  fagacity ; and  from  thence  proceeds  to  Ihew  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Philofophy. 

‘ Over  all  thefe  arts  and  fciences  Philofophv  prefides,  as 
4 of  five  higheft  dignity.  She  judges  of  their  different  me- 
* rits  and  pretenfions.  She  afligns  to  each  of  them  their  re- 
‘ fpeitive  provinces,  and  preferves  her  own  fuperiority.  Va- 
4 rious  are  mens  difpofitions  and  abilities,  and  by  their  differ- 
4 ent  characters,  they  difeover  different  degrees  of  perfection. 
4 But  it  is  by  the  Itudy  and  practice  of  true  Philofophy  that 
4 the  higheft  dignity  of  human  nature  is  difplayed.  Among 
4 all  the  characters  of  mankind,  that  of  the  Philofopher 
4 himfelf  is  the  moft  perfect.  Diftinguifhcd  from  thofe  of 
‘ an  inferior  kind,  by  clearer  and  more  diftinit  perceptions; 
4 by  more  comprehenfivc  views  both  of  nature  and  art ; by 
4 a more  ardent  love  and  higher  admiration  of  what  is  excel- 
4 lent ; by  a firmer  attachment  to  virtue,  and  the  general 
4 good  of  the  world ; by  a lower  regard  for  all  inferior  beau- 
4 ties  compared  with  the  fupreme,  confuting  in  reifitude  of 
4 conduit  and  dignity  of  behaviour ; by  a greater  moderation 

4 in 
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* in  profperity,  and  greater  patience  and  courage  under  the 

* evils  of  life;  the  real  Philofopher,  though  not  abfolutely 
4 perfeef,  fets  the  grandeur  of  human  genius  in  the  faired 

* light. 

‘ But  not  only  in  this  exalted  chara&er ; in  thofe  alfo  of 
‘ an  inferior  order,  the  excellence  of  human  real'on  and  ge- 
4 nius  renders  itfeif  confpicuous. 

4 By  ftatuary  we  bring  diftant  objects  to  fight,  and  recall 

* pad  feenes.  We  form  images  of  men  and  other  animals, 

4 which  appear  to  breath,  feel,  and  live. 

* With  greater  art  the  Painter  reprefents  all  kinds  of  folid  ' 

* bodies  upon  a plane.  Though  no  image  can  be  felt  upon 

* the  fmooth  furface,  we  behold  with  admiration,  heights  and 

* hollows,  mountains  and  valleys,  men  and  cattle,  which  *" 

* bear  a perfect  rel'emblance  to  what  they  are  in  nature. 

‘ After  another  manner  the  Poet  difplays  his  art,  and  feta 

* all  forts  of  objects  before  us  without  any  fenfible  image. 

4 By  apt  and  natural  deferiptions  he  prefents  them  to  the 

* imagination.  Not  only  fenfible  objects,  but  the  inward  * 
‘ motions  and  affections  of  the  foul,  pal's  before  us  in  re- 

4 view.  By  drawing  feigned,  as  well  as  real  characters,  he 

* difplays  the  native  graces  of  virtue  and  wifdom,  and  ex-* 

* poles  the  deformity  of  vice  and  folly.  By  the  fentiments 
‘ and  ex^jnples  of  the  perfonages  whom  he  introduces,  he 
4 powerfully  touches  our  hearts,  and  inftils  the  founded  in- 
4 druciion  at  pleafure. 

4 The  tragic  Poet  affumes  a fovereign  command  over  our 
4 ftronged  pafflons.  To  enable  us  to  govern  and  refine  them, 

4 and  to  prepare  us  to  meet  with  great  and  fudden  calamities 
4 in  life,  he  exerciles  us  by  representations  of  imaginary  evils. 

4 By  views  of  the  didrefles  of  virtue,  he  cherifhes  our  love 
4 of  it ; melts  us  into  the  deeped  compadion,  and  awakens 

* our  highed  concern  for  the  afflictions  of  the  great  and  good. 

4 But  in  a moment  he  repays  this  generous  concern,  by  raif- 
4 ing  an  inexpreffible  joy,  while  he  unravels  the  plot,  and 
4 makes  us  fpectators  of  the  final  and  compleat  happinefs  of 
4 the  virtuous. 

* With  an  equal  or  greater  force  of  genius,  the  Epic  Poet, 

* by  the  fublimity  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  harmony  of 
4 his  numbers,  equals  the  virtues  and  dignity  of  Heroes,  and 
4 approaches  to  the  magnificence  and  mnjedy  of  nature. 

‘ The  Orator  not  only  unravels  the  darked  and  deeped 
4 plots,  and  fets  the  mod  intricate  fubjefls  in  the  cleared 
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4 light,  but  fubducs  every  unmanly  paffion,  roufes  up  wha*.'- 
4 ever  is  generous  in  the  human  breaft,  extinguiQies  all  mean 

* and  unworthy  regards,  infpires  courage  and  a contempt  of 
4 danger,  and  animates  his  audience  with  the  love  of  glory, 

* and  with  a concern  for  the  public  good. 

‘ By  Mufic  we  fo  ft  like  and  agitate  the  invifible  fubftance 

* of  air,  and  direct  its  imperceptible  motions  with  fo  divine 
4 an  art,  as  raifes  an  inchanting  harmony,  which  compofes, 
4 exalts,  and  ravifhes  the  foul. 

4 Geometry  determines  lines,  to  which  we  cannot  apply 

* any  meafure.  It  traces  out  lines,  which  though  continu- 

* ally  approaching  nearer  to  one  another,  can  never  coincide, 

* however  far  they  are  extended.  It  has  difeovered  the  mof! 
‘ ingenious,  furprizing,  and  juft  menfurations  of  furfaces 
‘ and  folid  bodies.  It  traces  accurately  the  paths  of  bodies 

* which  are  thrown  into  the  air,  though  projected  at  random 
‘ in  any  direction  whatfoever. 

4 From  Projectiles  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  Aftrono- 
‘ my  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  Planets,  which  are  of  equal 
4 magnitude,  and  of  a fimilar  fubftance  to  that  of  our  earth. 
‘ It  confrders  thefe  mighty  globes  as  projected  by  an  almighty 

* hand  ; and  confined  in  their  different  orbits,  by  that  fame 
‘ gravity  which  caufes  all  bodies  that  are  projected  by  man 
4 to  defeend  to  the  earth.  By  means  of  imaginary  points, 
‘ lines,  and  circles,  it  divides  the  heavens  into  its  diftinCt 
‘ regions.  It  afligns  to  the  fixed  ftars  their  fettled  habita- 
‘ tions.  It  marks  out  the  wide  circuits  of  the  Planets  and 

* Comets ; and  calculates  their  periods,  oppofitions,  and 
‘ conjunctions,  with  an  aftonifhing  exaClnefs. 

‘ In  the  eafieft  manner  Arithmetic  adjufts  the  greateft  fums 

* by  a Cypher  and  the  nine  Digits.  It  adds,  multiplies,  and 
4 divides  numbers,  in  every  manner  that  can  be  required. 
4 It  arranges  and  combines  them  in  all  forts  of  regular  feriefts 
4 and  progrefiicns,  both  finite  and  infinite.  It  not  only  dif* 
4 covers  with  a wonderful  facility  the  properties  and  fums  of 
4 finite  ones,  from  general  principles,  without  a tedious  con- 
4 fideration  of  each  particular  number;  but  by  determining 
4 the  fums  of  fuCh  progreflions  as  can  never  come  to  an  end, 
4 lets  bounds  to  infinity  itfelf.  With  no  lefs  furprizing  in- 
4 vention  it  effeCts  impoffibilities  ; and  when  no  real  quantity 
4 can  be  found  which  will  anfwer  thequeftion  that  is  propo- 
4 fed,  it  finds  out  a juftfolution  by  imaginary,  yet  intelligible 
4 quantities, ; or  by  a feries  of  quantities  which  continually  ap- 
4 proximates  to  thettuth,  till  at  length  all  error  vanifties.’ 
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Our  Author  proceeds  to  view  the  diftrefles  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  brute  animals,  in  the  fixth  ProfpeCt,  which  ferves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  - feventh  ; wherein  he  makes  a com- 
panion of  the  happinefs  and  mifery  within  our  view,  {hew- 
ing, in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Maupertuis,  that  the  firft  is  fuperior. 

Here,  it  muft  be  confefled,  the  Writer  has  anfwered  and  re- 
futed fome  of  Mr.  Maupertuis ’s  proportions. 

‘ Becaufe,’  fays  he,  * we  would  often  wi(h  to  change  our 
c perceptions,  and  to  poflefs  other  obje&s  th$n  thofe  which 

* we  actually  enjoy,  we  ought  not  to  1HK-  Mau- 

‘ pertuis,  that  we  are  unhappy  till  we -cfbtaitt  'our  with. 

‘ This  defire  of  change  doe's  not  - always  arife  from  our  per- 

* ceptions  being  painful.’  , Seldom  does  it  arife  from  this 
‘ caufe.  It  flows  from  thofe  ideas  of  good,  which  are  al- 

* molt  continually  excited  in  our  minds.  The  number  of 
‘ thefe  ideas  is  infinite.  They  excite  defires  proportionable 

* to  our  apprehenfions  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  good,  and  to 
‘ our  fenfe  of  the  want  of  it.  Yet  this  does  not  render  us 
‘ unhappy.  W e do  not,  as  Mr.  Maupertuis  contends,  wifh  all 
1 our  moments  to  be  annihilated  till  we  obtain  what  we  de- 
‘ fire ; or  though  it  were  fo,  it  could  only  be  interpreted  in 
‘ this  manner,  that  we  defire  a greater,  more  than  a fmaller 

* good.  During  this  ftate  of  mind,  we  enjoy  thousands  of 

* pleafures.  We  are  only  unhappy  if  the  defire  of  change 

* arifes  from  a painful  perception  of  what  is  prefent,  or  if  we 
‘ too  keenly  defire  the  abfent  good. 

* Another  principle  maintained  by  this  ingenious  Author, 

* is  equally  deceitful.  “ All  the  diverfions  of  mankind  (fays 
“ this  Philofopher)  prove  the  wretchednefs  of  their  condi- 
“ tion.  In  the  moft  common  aCIions,  fuch  as  taking  a brit- 
“ tie,  or  fmoaking  a pipe,  one  only  feeks  to  relieve  himfelf 
“ from  the  mifery  of  life.” 

* It  is  good  to  be  ingenious,  and  to  make  deep  obferva- 

* tions,  but  they  ought  to  be  folid  as  well  as  ingenious.  Our 

* Author’s  hypothefis  tt5  account  for  men’s  defiring  amufe- 

* ments,  is  not  of  this  kind.  We  cannot  call  every  man  un- 
‘ happy  who  chufcs  to  play  at  chefs  with  his  friend,  or  fits 

* down  to  divert  himfelf  >at  cards.  We  are  not  miferable 
‘ before  we  begin  to  play^  no  more  than  before  we  begin  to 
‘ eat;  but  we  chufe  play' as  an  agreeable  amulement,  and 
‘ prefer  it  to  any  other  pleafure  we  can  obtain  in  certain  cir- 

* cumftances.  We  eat  and  drink,  not  becaufe  we  are  mi- 
‘ ferable,  but  becaufe  we  are  hungry  or  thirfty.  Wei'moak 
‘ a pipe,  and  perform  a hundred  other  aCtions,  not  becaufe 
‘ we  are  miferable,  but  to  increafe  our  enjoyment.  The 
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‘ wants  which  wc  feel  beforehand,  do  not  prove  us  to  be 

* wretched,  but  by  the  bounty  of  Nature  difpofe  us  for  a 

* keener  relifh  of  pleafure.’ 

Neverthelefs,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  conclufion  which 
pronounces,  that  there  is  more  Happinefs  than  Milery  in  hu- 
man life,  is  not  fo  well  fupported  as  we  could  wilh.  Indeed, 
in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  we  can  hardly  find  even  moral 
evidence,  on  which  to  reft  a determination.  Happinefs,  con- 
fidered  in  the  abfiraet,  is  fomething  eafier  conceived  than  de- 
fined: and,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  overbalances  the 
mifery  in  human  life,  w'e  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
neral feelings  and  perceptions,  of  the  individuals  who  eompofe 
the  human  fpecies. 

The  opinions  of  mankihd,  with  refpedl  to  the  happinefs 
or  mifery  of  life,  vary  from  the  different  manner  in  which 
their  organs  are  affected  at  different  times,  often  without  any 
alteration  in  the  objefts  themfelves,  which  produce  thole  va- 
rious effects.  What  is  the  inftrument  of  pleafurc  to  day, 
will,  to-morrow,  be  the  occafion  of  pain,  to  the  fame  indi- 
vidual. 

Much  more  various  then  are  the  opinions  of  different  men, 
with  refpcct  to  happinefs  and  mifery.  What  is  the  fouree  of 
grievous  anxiety  to  one,  will  be  a fubject  of  indifference  to 
another.  One  is  agitated  by  the  torments  of  ambition,  to 
which  another  is  totally  infenfible ; a third  is  a prey  to  the 
emotions  of  lull,  of  which  a fourth  is  wholly  unlufceptible. 

It  is  in  vain  for  our  Author  to  argue,  that  * a few  only, 
1 and  thofe  few  only  at  particular  times,  are  thus  difturbed 
‘ and  rendered  unhappy.’  It  is  impoffible  to  make  the  efti- 
rnate,  W'e  have  good  reafon  to  conclude,  however,  that  the 
greateft  part  < f mankind  are,  in  Come  meafure,  fubject  to  the 
predominancy  of  particular  unruly  appetites,  which  difturb 
fheir  peace,  and  by  which  they  are  more  or  lefs  affected,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  frame  of  conftitution  and  degree  of 
fenfibility.  They  who  appear  to  have  all  the  means  of  hap- 
pinefs, are  frequently  fartheft  from  felicity ; and  we  may,  at 
times,  perceive  a heartfelt  content  in  beggary,  to  which  af- 
fluence and  fplendor  are  entire  ftrangers, 

Befides,  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  mens  inward  Feelings, 
from  their  outward  appearance.  Many,  who  pals  their  lives 
in  fociety,  wear  the  face  of  pleafurc  and  content,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  inwardly  corroded  by  grief  and  anxiety: 
while  others,  who  are  more  fequeftered  from  the  world,  and 
lead  a life  of  greater  folitude,  often  carry  a jlooin  and  dii- 
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content  in  their  appearance,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  enjoy 
peace  and  ferenity  within. 

We  cannot  judge  of  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  beyond  our  own  feelings.  Confequently 
every  one’s  natural  difpofition,  together  with  the  accidents  of 
his  life,  will  influence  his  decifton  in  this  point.  Men  of 
calm  and  compofed  natures,  will  attribute  fuperiority  to  the 
firft  ; while  others,  who' are  fubjeCt  to  be  agitated  by  violent 
and  turbulent  paflions,  will  adopt  the  oppofite  conclufion. 
But,  which  predominates,  the  All-feeing  Eye  which  views 
the  whole,  can  alone  determine. 

In  the  enfuing  Profpefts  our  Author  difeufles  the  impor- 
tant queftion  concerning  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  which  has 
been  fo  much  debated  among  Philofophers.  We  cannot  fay 
that  he  has  advanced  anything  new  on  this  fubject : but  the 
method  he  has  purfued  in  this  difquifition,  is  candid  and  ju- 
dicious. He  has  fairly  ftated  the  arguments  on  both  fides, 
and  then  undertakes  to  Ihew,  that  which  ever  hypothefis  we 
adopt,  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  Providence  is  equally  to  be 
vindicated.  In  our  judgments,  however,  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  arguments  in  favour  of  Free-Agency,  is  the  remorfe  of 
Confcience,  which  generally  enfues  the  perpetration  of  any  aCt 
againft  the  principles  of  reafon  and  juftice.  If  man  is  a ne- 
cefiary  Agent,  wherefore  ftiould  he  feel  thofe  compunctions 
in  confequence  of  guilt  and  indiferetion  ? 

Our  Author’s  vindication  of  Providence,  on  the  fuppoft- 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  rational  Beings,  is  by  no  means  fatif- 
fa&ory  : and  he  runs  into  a needlefs  repetition  of  his  rhap- 
fody  on  the  Beauties  of  Nature,  which  feems  foreign  to  the 
argument.  He  maintains,  that  all  the  vices  of  mankind,  and 
the  evils  which  flow  from  them,  are  wholly  derived  from 
our  abufe  of  liberty. — “ That  Providence  is  not  accountable 
for  thofe  vices  and  calamities  which  flow  from  the  abufe  of 
that  liberty,  with  which,  as  being  in  its  own  nature  moft 
excellent,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  moftilluftrious  pur- 
pofes,  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  endue  his  rational  creatures.” 

This  is  the  common  language  of  Divines  and  Metaphyfi- 
cians ; but  there  is  more  of  form  than  fubftance,  in  thefe  ge- 
neral arguments.  We  readily  admit,  and  are  firmly  perfuad- 
ed,  that  man  is  a free  Agent.  His  free  agency  may  be  prov- 
ed by  rcafoning  a priori  isf  apojleriori.  The  remorfe  of  Con- 
fcience already  mentioned,  is  of  the  latter  kind.  But  the 
- operations  of  the  mind  which  precede  action,  are  farther 
proofs  of  his  liberty ; for  why  ftiould  he  be  endued  with  the 
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faculty  of  comparing  and  deliberating,  if  he  has  not  the  power 
to  chufe  ? We  freely  grant  Iilcewife,  that  the  miferies  of  the 
guilty  and  indifcrect,  flow  from  their  abufe  of  liberty.  But  this 
tyill  not  account  for  evil  in  general.  It  will  not  explain  why 
the  evils  which  flow  from  guilt  and  indiferetion,  fliould  ex- 
tend beyond  their  Author,  involve  the  innocent  in  calamity, 
and  entail  rnifery  on  pofterity.  Providence,  no  doubt,  is  juft 
ip  its  difpenfations,  but  its  ways  are  infcrutable. 

Even  thofe  evils  which  are  confcfledly  derived  from  the 
abufe  of  liberty,  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Preference 
and  Omnipotence  of  Providence : and  we  {hall  find  it  difficult 
to  account  for  ‘ the  permiffion  of  fuch  a deluge  of  vice  and 
f rnifery,  as  has  overwhelmed  the  world,’  to  our  ideas  of  in- 
finite power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  It  is  an  axiom  in  Mo- 
rals, that  ‘ he,  who  does  not  prevent,  ordains.’  For  what; 
wife  purpofes  vice  and  calamity  is  ordained,  or  permitted,  is 
beyond  our  finite  comprehenfion  to  conceive. 

Our  Author,  indeed,  in  his  vindication  of  Providence,  on 
the  fcheme  of  neceffity,  has  endeavoured  to  explain  this  diffi- 
culty, but  his  arguments  rather  increafe  than  remove  our 
perplexity.  Pleafure  and  pain,  he  obferves,  are  preparatives 
for  each  other.  Calamities  give  birth  to  virtues.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  adds,  though  the  infinitely  perfect  Author  of  Na- 
ture muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely  happy,  without  having 
ever  tailed  evil  ; though  we  may  juflly  fuppofe  various  or- 
ders of  creatures  to  be  railed  up,  which  are  cotnpleatly  happy 
in  knowlege,  wifdom,  piety,  and  benevolence,  and  in  the 
abundant  fupplies  of  all  things  neceflary  for  their  natures, 
without  having  tranfgrcfied  or  felt  any  affliction  ; though 
fuch  innocent  and  perfect  creatures  have  tailed  a happinefs 
fuperior  to  the  mixed  happinefs  of  human  kind ; yet  as  the 
view  and  knowlege  of  evil  feem  nccejfary  in  our  prefent  con- 
dition, for  the  compleat  knowlege  of  fome  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  good,  it  is  natural  to  copceive  that  an  idea  of  evil 
may  have  a place  among  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  all-wife 
Creator;  and  a fyllem  in  which  a variety  of  evils  take  place, 
may  jullly  be  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  up  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  works  of  God.  The  introduction  of  evil  may  give  an 
opportunity  for  difplaying  the  moil  wonderful  Ik  ill,  the  deep- 
ell  wifdom,  the  moll  tender  compaffion,  and  highell  a£ls  of 
goodnefs.  By  means  of  thofe  diforders  which  arife  from  this 
evil,  the  ipoft  perfect  order  may  at  lafl  be  ellablilhed. 

Thefe  arguments,  drawn  from  our  finite  perceptions,  are 
of  Jitfle  ufe  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence,  Admitting 
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that  a preparative  of  evil  may  feem  ncccjfury  to  give  us  a com- 
pleat  knowlege  of  fomeof  the  higher  kinds  of  good,  yet  {hall 
we  therefore  prefume  to  prefcribe  bounds  to  Divine  Power, 
and  fuppofe  that  He  could  not  have  produced  the  higheft 
good,  without  the  preparative  of  evil  ? To  fay  he  could  not, 
is  little  lefs  than  impious. — An  attempt  to  explain  why  He 
has  not,  is  vain.  When  we  talk  of  ideas,  as  relative  to  the 
all-wife  Creator,  we  expofe  our  weaknefs  and  our  arrogance. 
Shall  we,  who  cannot  account  for  our  own  ideas,  attempt  to 
conceive  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  Creator  ? or  even  to  apply 
what  we  call  ideas,  to  Divine  Omnifcience  ? 

Befides,  when  we  admit  that  evil  feems  nccejjary  in  our  pre- 
fent  condition,  we  mull  at  the  fame  time  allow,  that  evil 
men  are  necejfaryy  and  then  we  deftroy  Free  Agency.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  conclude,  that 

* partial  evil  is  univerfal  good  but  why  Providence  has 

permitted  or  ordained  evil,  as  a preparative  to  good.  Futurity 
only  can  dilclofe.  In  the  mean  while,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  acquiefce  with  cur  worthy  Author  in  the  following  con? 
clufion.  , 

‘ Let  the  Philofophers  and  Divines  juftify  each  of  them 
‘ their  own  hypothecs ; let  them  proceed  in  their  intricate 
‘ debates,  and  determine  them  (if  ever  they  can  be  deter- 

* mined)  as  they  judge -it  proper.  A pious  and  well  difpofed 
‘ man,  without  interpofing  anv  particular  judgment  in  fuch 

* fubtle  and  thorny  queftions,  (and  this  is  of  the  greateft  mo- 
*■  ment)  will  find  enough  to  fortify  his  mind  againft  all  the 
L objections  offered  againft  a righteous  Providence.’  This  is 
the  language  of  good  fenfe  and  Chriftian  humility.  One 
would  wonder  that  a Writer  capable  of  coming  to  fuch  a con- 
clufion,  ftiould  wander  fo  long  in  the  metaphyfical  maze, 
without  recolleCling,  that  he  who  propofes,  or  revives,  doubts 
and  perplexities,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  folu- 
tion,  does  more  prejudice  than  fervice  to  thecaufe  of  religion 
find  virtue. 

But  notwithftanding  this  fenftble  conclufion,  our  Author 
fofes  himfclf  again  in  the  enfuing  Effay,  on  the  Proof  of  a 
Future  State,  wherein  he  makes  the  following  ftrangc  reflec- 
tions. ‘ In  judging  of  the  Divine  Government  of  rational 
‘ creatures,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  not  to  confider  God  as  aCt- 

* ing,  in  fome  meafure,  after  the  maraier  of  men.  Wemuft, 

* from  our  conceptions  of  him,  from  ourfelves,  and  what  we 
‘ know  of  ourfelves.  W e are  certainly  the  offspring  of  God. 

* ( — His  juftice,  indeed,  is  unerring,  and  his  wifdom  far 

* deeper, 
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1 deeper,  and  more  extenfive  than  the  wifdom  of  men  ; but 

* both  of  them  mujl  be  cf  the  fame  kind,  elfe  we  cannot  un- 

* derftand  them  at  all.’ Certainly  we  cannot : and  it  be- 

comes us  devoutly  to  adore^the  Divine  Providence,  on  a con- 
templation of  his  works,  without  prefuming  to  define  his  at- 
tributes. Neverthelefs,  we  recommend  the  perufal  of  this 
Effay  and  the  next,  containing  Advice  to  Freethinkers,  in 
which,  if  the  arguments  and  exhortations  are  not  new,  they 
are,  at  leaft,  well  connected  ; and  the  whole  befpeaks  that  pious 
refignation,  and  that  calm  compofure  which  are  ever  atten- 
dant on  religion  and  virtue ; and  which  cannot  fail,  in  fome 
degree,  to  imprefs  the  Reader  with  the  fame  amiable  aifpo- 
fitions. 

If  we  may  judgeof  our  Author  from  his  writings,  we  can- 
not but  refpeft  his  character,  though  a regard  for  truth,  has 
obliged  us  to  ufe  him  with  freedom  in  our  animadveriions. 
And  we  conclude  with  obferving,  that  though  Sceptics,  who 
affeft  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  ought  to  be  held  in  abhor- 
rence, yet  we  fhould  guard  againft  the  prefumption  which, 
by  attempting  to  account  for  what  is  incomprehenfible, 
flrengthens  the  caufe  of  Scepticifm. 


Lex  Coronatsria  : or,  the  Office  and  Duty  of  Coroners.  In  three 
Parts.  Wherein  the  Theory  of  the  Office  is  diftinCily  laid  down, 
and  the  Praftice  is  iilu/lrated,  by  a full  Collection  of  Prece- 
dents, formed  upon  the  Theory.  To  which  is  prefixed , an  In- 
troduction, giving  fome  Account  of  the  ancient  State  and  Dig- 
nity of  the  Office.  Ufeful  for  all  Corporations,  PrecinCts,  and 
Liberties,  who  have  their  feparate  Coroners  and  all  Perjans 
prac  fifing,  or  concerned,  in  the  Crown  Law.  By  Edward  Um- 
freville,  of  the  Inner-Temple,  E£q;  Senior  Coroner  for 
the  County  of  Middlefex,  and  F.  S.  A.  L.  In  two  Vo- 
lumes 8vo.  ios.  6d.  Becket. 

IT  is  always  with  great  pleafure  that  we  fee  any  particular 
branch  of  I, aw  drawn  from  the  (cattered  pages  of  tedious 
Folios,  and  collefted  into  adiflinft  treatife.  Conipilements 
of  this  kind,  when  carefully  digefted,  greatly  facilitate  the 
iludy  of  the  Law,  and  afford  the  Reader  more  copious  in- 
formation, on  each  fuDjecl,  than  he  would  otherwife  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring : for  no  Individual,  however 
great  his  power  of  application,  is  capable  of  coliefling  all 
the  learning  on  each  head  of  fcience,  from  the  many  cndlefs 
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volumes  through  which  it  is  diffufed.  But  when  the  various 
branches  are  diftinCtly  treated  by  fuch  as  have  made  each  de- 
tached head  their  peculiar  objeCt  of  attention,  the  Student 
may,  by  the  benefit  of  their  endeavours,  attain  a general 
knowlege  with  a moderate  (hare  of  application. 

With  refpect  to  the  work  before  us,  it  concerns  the  Duty 
of  an  Office  which,  we  are  afraid,  is  too  often  abufed  through 
ignorance,  and  fometimes  from  motives  which  we  do  not 
chufe  to  exprefs.  The  defign  of  thefe  volumes  is,  to  exem- 
plify the  various  duties  incumbent  on  Coroners,  and  to  affift 
them  in  the  pradlical  part  of  their  office,  by  a collection  of 
Precedents,  adapted  to  the  feveral  cafes  which  may  happen  to 
fall  under  their  cognizance.  Previous,  however  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  theory  and  pradice  of  this  office,  our  Author 
very  properly  treats  in  general  of  the  Crimes , &c.  which  more 
immediately  fall  under  the  Coroner’s  enquiry. 

In  treatifes  of  this  kind,  all  that  is  reafonably  to  be  expect- 
ed from  a Writer  is,  a comprehenfive  knowlege  of  his  fubjeCt, 
Care  and  accuracy  in  the  collection  of  his  authorities,  with 
perfpicuity  and  precision  of  (tile.  In  thefe  particulars  our 
Author  does  not  appear  deficient ; and  we  may  venture  to 
recommend  thefe  volumes  as  of  fingular  ufe,  not  only  to  the 
Profefi'ors  of  the  Crown  Law,  but  to  all  who  are  either  im- 
mediately or  remotely  concerned  in  the  office  and  duty  of  Co- 
roners ; particularly  to  Mayors  of  fome  Corporations,  She- 
riffs, Juftices  of  the  Peace,  Conftables,  and  other  Parifh 
Officers : in  fhort,  Houfekeepers  in  general,  who  are  liable 
to  be  fummoned  on  the  Coroner’s  Inqueft,  and  who  would 
carry  fome  knowlege  of  their  duty  with  them,  would  do  well 
to  perufe  this  treatife. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  our  Author  enters  very 
deeply  into  the  ancient  State  and  Dignity  of  this  Office, 
which  he  traces  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to  the  Stat.  of 
4Edw.  I.  (tiled  De  Officio  Coronatoris , which  fpecifies  and  li- 
mits the  Coroner’s  power  of  enquiry,  as  to  the  'particulars 
therein  mentioned. 

Our  Readers  will  not  expeCt  that  we  fhould  enter  minutely 
into  a treatife  of  this  nature ; neverthelefs,  of  fuch  parts  as 
are  general,  and  may  be  agreeable  to  the  curious,  we  (hall 
give  fome  (hort  extracts,  and  make  fuch  observations  as 
occur. 

In  fpecifying  the  crimes  which  fall  under  the  Coroner’s  en- 
quiry, our  Author  judicioufly  begins  with  Felonia  de  fe>  which, 
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in  law,  is  more  than  Murder , in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  and  deemed  a crime  more  fhocking  to  humanity, 
than  that  of  killing  another. 

Under  this  head  he  mentions  a cafe,  which,  as  being  ana- 
logous to  one  recent  in  every  body’s  memory,  we  (hall  give 
the  Reader  in  his  own  words.  It  follows  our  Author’s  ob- 
fervation  on  the  following  difference  taken  in  the  Civil  Law. 

‘ — Where  a man  is  called  in  queftion  upon  the  account  of 

* any  capital  crime,  and  killeth  himfelf  to  prevent  the  law  ; 
« they  then  give  the  fame  judgment  in.  all  points  of  jorfei- 

* ture,  as  if  he  had  been  attainted  in  his  'Jife-time  j and  on 
‘ the  contrary,  where  "a  man  killeth  himfelf,  upon  any  im- 

* patience  of  infirmity  of  body,  or  fickncfs,  they  do  not 

* punifh  at  all.  Bacon,  vide  Full.  par.  go.  & Jiude  2 Sam. 

* c.  xvii.  v.  23. 

* Mr.  Oneby,  in  the  year  1727,  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  a 

* public  execution  for  murder,  died  by  his  own  hands  in 
‘ Newgate,  in  the  eve  of  his  laft  day,  or  day  of  execution  ; 

* and  being  by  the  Coroner’s  Inqueft  found  guilty  of  felf- 

* murder,  he  was,  I well  remember,  buried  in  the  crofs-road 
‘ at  Illington. 

* * This  cafe  feems  an  inftance  in  part  confirming  the  above 

* diftindtion  ; but  appears  to  me  in  a ftronger  light ; for  he 
‘ was  attainted  in  his  life-time,  and  his  life  by  judgment  for- 
‘ feited  to  the  Law,  for  a crime  in  its  nature  of  the  greateft 

* private  injury — that  of  Murther ; for  which  the  only  re- 

* compencc  the  Law  could  give,  was  that  of  public  punifli- 

* ment. 

‘To  avoid  which,  with  a fet  purpofe,  he  became  a new 

* Malefadfor,  and  privately  died  by  his  own  hands  in  unre- 
‘ lenting  fin ; defperately  bent  in  his  own  mind,  wilfully  to 
‘ a£t  upon  himfelf,  and  wrongfully  to  ufe  right  reafon ; in 
‘ oppofition  to  a becoming  refignaticn  due  to  the  public 
‘ Juftice. 

‘ Herein  was  a new  additional  fin  of  the  deepeft  dye  ; and 

* this  laft  a£t  upon  himfelf,  infteadof  removing,  increafed  the 
‘ infamy. 

* And  tho’  this  laft  fentence  upen  the  a61  of  the  Delin- 
‘ quent  became  different,  and  for  a new  offence,  and  record- 

* ed  by  an  inferior  Minifter  of  Juftice,  in  regard  to  the  firft, 
1 upon  the  Attainder,  could  not  be  executed ; yet  in  the 
‘ Eye  of  the  Law,  I prefume,  the  firft  crime  was  ft  ill  in  con- 

‘ templation, 
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* temptation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  had  killed  himfelf  to 
‘ prevent  the  Juftice  of  the  Law ; tho’  not  otherwife  to  be 
‘ punilhed,  than  fecondarily  as  a Suicide,  or  Self-murderer; 

4 and  herein  the  term  may  be  properly  allowed.’ 

This,  we  fee,  is  exadlly  the  cafe  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Mr.  Stirne,  and  execution  was  done  accordingly.  Here, 
however,  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  our  Author,  who 
prefumes,  that  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law  the  firft  crime  was  ftill 
in  contemplation  : we  rather  incline  to  think,  that  the  firft 
was  totally  out  of  view,  it  being  merged  in  the  tatter,  which, 
in  Law,  is  deemed  the  greater  crime. 

After  mentioning  the  legal  forfeitures  in  this  offence,  he 
adds  the  ccclefiaftical  forfeitures,  in  which  he  takes  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  fome  particular  abufes,  which  certainly  call 
for  regulation. 

‘ Befides  the  legal  forfeiture  above  mentioned,  this  offence 

* incurs  an  ecclcfiaftlcal  forfeiture  of  the  Chriftian  Rights  of 
4 the  Church,  which  will  exclude  the  Party  from  thelaft  Be- 
4 nediclion,  to  wit,  that  folemn  office  directed  to  be  obfcrv- 
4 ed  as  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  ; in  the  Rubric 
4 of  which  it  is  noted,  “ That  the  Office  is  not  to  be  ufed 
“ for  any  who  havedaid  violent  hands  upon  themfelves.” 

* This  is  the  ecclefiaftical  part  of  the  ccnfure  with  us,  and 

* may  be  properly  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  a Felo  de  fe ; and 
‘ the  general  practice  is,  for  the  Coroner  after  his  Inquifition 
‘ taken,  to  grant  his  Warrant  to  caufe  the  body  to  be  buried 

* in  fome  public  ftreet  or  highway ; the  execution  of  which 

* is  left  to  the  care  of  the  Conftables  and  Church-Wardens 
4 of  the  parifh  where  the  Inqueft  is  taken,  that  the  body  may 

* not  remain  above  ground,  or  continue  a nuifance  to  the 
4 innocent  fociety,  from  which,  the  criminal,  by  his  own 
4 guilt,  wilfully  expelled  himfelf : I have  heard  alfo  of  the 

* driving  of  a ftake  through  the  body  j but  this  pra&ice  hath 
4 no  countenance  from  the  Coroner’s  Warrant,  though  it 
4 may  ferve  to  make  the  ignominy  the  more  notorious. 

4 I have  heard  alfo  of  fome  of  the  Clergy,~who,  from  the 
4 general  wording  of  the  Rubric  (which,  if  it  had  been 
4 penned  by  the  Lawyers,  would  probably  have  had  the  Ad- 
4 verb  44  felonioufly”  inferted  in  it ; nor  is  it  to  be  found  in 
4 our  Liturgies  before  the  Reftoration,  though  poffibly  war- 
4 ranted  by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  con- 
4 formable  to  the  decrees  of  many  Chriftian  Councils,  which 
4 do  generally  forbid  the  Clergy  to  bury  thole  who  kill  them- 
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* felvcs),  I have  heard,  I (ay,  of  fomeof  the  Clergy,  who, 

* from  this  general  wording  of  the  Rubric,  have  denied  the 
4 whole,  or  a part  of  the  Office,  to  a Lynatic,  (in  whom 

* there  is  no  free  ad  of  the  will)  who  hath  laid  violent  hands 
‘ upon  himfelf ; though  by  Law  he  can  commit  no  crime, 
4 not  even  Treafon,  or  incur  any  forfeiture,  and  have  not- 

* withftanding  permitted  the  body  to  the  grave  in  confecrared 
4 ground ; nay  even  in  the  church,  and  have  taken  the  dues 
4 for  the  church  and  fervice,  though  by  the  common  as  well 
4 as  the  canon  Law,  44  pro  fepuitura  nihil  muneris  txigendum 
“ ejl Vidt  Spelm.  de  Jtpuhurd.  3 Kcb.  527.  Salk.  334. 

4 This  furely  is  not  the  true  intention  of  the  Rubric,  or 
4 the  Legiflaturc  which  eftabliflied  it,  however  generally 
4 worded  ; and  I fhould  apprehend,  that  to  imply  the  Adverb 
4 would  be  but  a commendable,  neceffary  implication,  and 
4 a diftindtion  agreeable  to  the  di&ates  of  humanity,  and  the 
4 fenfe  of  the  Law.  As  to  the  Dues  44  pro  Sepulturd,  bentfi- 
4 citrm  non  datter  nift  propter  off.cium"  4 and  though  44  digmts 
*l  ejl  eperartvi  mercedt”  4 yet  die  duty  (hould  be  performed, 

4 and  no  part  of  it  omitted,  to  give  a right  to  the  recom- 
4 pence : this  1 fhould  think  molt  agreeable  to  legal  con- 

* ftruclion,  but  the  Clergy  are  pleafed  to  differ.’ 

Our  Author’s  obfervations  on  this  ecclefiaftical  pra£Hce, 
appear  to  be  extremely  juft  and  pertinent.  It  furely  could 
never  be  the  intent  of  the  Legiflaturc  to  exclude  Lunatics 
from  the  Chriftian  rites  of  the  Church  : and  the  Clergy 
themfelves,  by  receiving  their  dues,  admit  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  adminifter  luch  rites. 

The  Writer  concludes  this  head  with  the  courfe  taken  in 
the  ordering  the  body  of  a Feh  de  fe , by  the  rules  of  the  Ci- 
vil Law,  in  countries  where  that  Law  prevails,  and  which  is 
as  follows.  The  body  is  drawn  out  of  the  houfe  wherein  the 
perfon  did  kill  himfelf,  with  ropes;  not  by  the  door,  for  that 
is  unworthy,  but  through  fome  hole  or  pit,  made  under  the 
threfhold  of  the  door  ; and  is  thence  drawn  by  a horfe  to  the 
place  of  punifhment  or  fhame,  where  it  is  hanged  upon  a 
gibbet,  and  n+me  may  take  it  down  but  by  the  order  of  the 
Magiftrate,  or  wear  mourning  for  the  offender : and  this  is 
{till  practiced  abroad.  He  adds,  4 I have  heard  a Dantzic 
4 T rader  give  an  inftance  in  his  own  obfervation,  that  about 
4 twelve  months  fince,  when  he  was  there,  a perfon  fufpccied, 

4 but  not  criminally  charged  of  theft,  hanged  himfelf  in  his 
4 chamber  againft  a window  frame,  and  an  Inqueft  found  him 
4 Felo  de  fe  ; upon  which  the  window  frame  was  taken  down 
4 and  burned ; and  the  body  not  fuffered  to  be  brought  thro’ 
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* the  houfe,  but  was  conveyed  through  the  void  of  the  win- 
« dow,  and  let  down  by  pullies  to  the  ground,  where  it  wTas 

* laid  upon  a fledge,  and  drawn  by  horfes  to  the  common 

* place  of  execution,  where  it  was  hung  upon  a high  gibbet, 

* and  remained  fo  when  he  came  away,  which  was  the  week: 

‘ following.’  » 

The  Writer  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  Petit 
Trcafon : from  whence  he  goes  on  regularly  to  the  head  of 
Jdarder;  where  he  enumerates  and  diftinguifhes  the  different 
fpecies  of  it : and,  in  the  enfuing  chapter,  very  properly 
treats  of  Malice,  the  ellential  ingredient  to  conftitute  Murder. 

‘ En,vy,  Hatred,  and  Malice  are  diftinft  paflions  of  the 

* mind ; the  firft  of  which  is  properly  a repining,  or  being 
‘ grieved  at  the  happinefs  of  another,  “ invidus  alterius  rebus 
“ macrcfcit  opimisf 

‘ The  fecund  is  an  “ ita  inveterataf  1 a fettled  fixed  ran?- 
‘ cour  of  the  mind  in  one  againft  another,  and  may  arrive  to 
‘ fuch  a degree  as  to  carry  a man  lb  far,  as  to  wifh  the  huft 

* of  another,  but  not  to  perpetrate  it. 

‘ And,  thirdly , he  who  defigns  and  ufeth  the  means  to  do 
t ill,  is  guilty  of  malicious  Malice  ; which  is  adefign  formed 
t of  doing  mifehief  to  another,  per'Hioft,  C.  J.  in  Keyl, 

* 126,  127. 

* Malice  {faith  Lord  Raymond,  C.  J.  in  Oneby’s  cafe) 

* in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  taken  to  be  a 

* fettled  anger  in  one  perfon  againft  another,  and  a defire 

* only  of  revenge ; but  in  the  legal  acceptation,  it  imports 

* wickednefs,  and  includes  a circumftance  attending  an  aft, 

* that  cuts  off  all  exeufe ; and  in  this  legal  acceptation  it  is 
‘ underftood  in  the  Statute,  25  H.  VIII.  c.  3,  for  the  taking 

* away  of  Clergy.’ 

Thefe  definitions,  we  muftconfefs,  do  not  appear  fatisfac- 
tory.  With  deference  to  Lord  Raymond,  he  feems  to  have 
miftaken  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  Malice , for  it 
furely  means  more  than  a fettled  anger,  and  a deftre  only  of 
revenge.  In  our  opinion,  Malice  implies  a motion  towards 
mifehief:  and,  if  we  are  right  in  the  Etymology  of  the  word, 
it  is  compounded  of  malum  and  cieo,  w hich  means  to  move 
mifehief.  Malice  therefore  is  an  aftive  quality,  and  implies 
more  than  a defire  only  of  mifehief  or  revenge,  which  is  more 
properly  a definition  of  Malevolence : but  Malice  is  Malevo- 
lence ripened  into  aftion : and  it  differs  widely  from  Envy 
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and  Hatred,  which,  if  we  remember  right,  Lord  Shaftfbury 
very  accurately  calls  negative  vices. 

Our  Author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  true 
meanins  of  Malice,  but  we  cannot  fay  he  is  very  fortunate 
jn  his  expreffion.  He  has  inaccurately  placed  the  word  to  be 
defined  between  two  definitions,  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
deftroy  each  other.  Firfthefays,  very  juftly,  hewhodefigns 
and  ujeth  the  means  to  do  ill,  is  guilty  of  malicious  Malice : then 
he  unneceflarily  adds,  ‘ which,  is  a defign  formed  of  doing 
‘ mifehief  to  another.’  Here  he  omits  the  ufing  the  means 
to  do  ill,  which  is  the  effence  of  Malice.  Befides,  to  talk 
of  malicious  Malice , is  as  unmeaning  as  to  fay,  wicked  JVickcd- 
nefs ; . for  the  Adjective  being  formed  of  the  Subftantive,  de- 
notes no  other  quality  than  is  inherent  in  the  Subftantive 
itfelf. 

Under  the  title  of  Duels,  our  Author  is  very  copious  in  his 
obfervations.  Lord  Hale,  he  takes  notice,  tells  us,  that 
4 though  in  cafes  of  hoftility  between  two  nations,  it  is  a re- 
* proach,  and  piece  of  cowardice,  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  yet 
4 in  cafes  of  afiaults  and  affrays,  between  fubjedts  under  the 
4 fame  law,  the  law  owns  not  any  fuch  point  of  Honour,  be- 
4 caufe  the  King  and.  his  Laws  are  to  be  the  Vindices  Injuria- 
4 rum,  and  private  .perfons  are  not  trufted  to  take  capital  Re- 
4 venge  one  of  another. 

4 It  was  a wife  diredtion,’  fays  our  Author,  4 faid  to  be 
4 engraved  on  the  temporal  fword  prefented  by  the  late  Duke 
4 of  Wharton  to  the  late  Bifhop  Atterbury,  upon  his  exile, 
44  Draw  me  not  without  caufe  ; Put  me  not  up  without  ho- 
44  nour 4 alluding  to  a juftifiable  felf-defence,  and  agree- 
4 able  to  the  above  diftindtion.’ 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  diredtions  and  obfervations  it 
will  be  impoflible  to  abolifh  the  practice  of  Duelling,  while 
there  is  .no  other  method  of  avenging  wrongs  which  wound 
reputation.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  lay,  that  the  King  and  his 
Laws  are  4 the  Avengers  of  injuries:’  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
many  injuries  may  be  offered  to  a man,  which  render  his  cha- 
racter contemptible,  and  caufe  his  fociety  to  be  avoided,  for 
which  no  reparation  can  be  obtained  at  law.  We  would  not 
be  underftood  to  argue  in  vindication  of  Duelling,  which  we 
think,  in  general,  highly  unjuftifiable,  and  directed  by  a falfe 
notion  of  honour : neverthelefs,  we  can  conceive  particular 
occafions  of  duelling,  which  it  would  be  unjuft,  perhaps,  to 
include  under  the  general  cenfure.  Men  of  fpirit  cannot 
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tamely  fuffer  indignities,  which  will  render  them  defpicable  in 
the  fight  of  fociety : and  till  fome  tribunal  is  eftablifhed  to  re*- 
drefs  injuries  of  this  nature,  appeals  will, be  made  to  thefword. 
At  the  fame  time  it  tnuft  be  obferved,  that  men  of  true  cou- 
rage, fuch  as  temper  bravery  with  humanity,  will  diftinguiih 
between  refentment  and  revenge ; that  is,  they  will  not  pro- 
voke an  encounter  to  fpill  the  blood  of  the  agreffor,  but  only 
to  convince  him  and  the  world,  that  they  dare  to  hazard  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  reputation. 

Our  Author  concludes  this  head  with  the  ‘ memorable  tale, 

* told  of  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  formerly  King  of 

* Sweden ; wherein  the  (hame  of  the  Duellift  is  recorded, 

* to  the  immortal  honour  of  that  Prince’s  prudent  conduit 

* and  refolution.  The  ftory  is  now  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  and 

* .makes  one  of  the  fhining  characters  in  the  life  of  that  great 

* but  unfortunate  Worthy,  lately  publifhed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

* Harfe.’  Our  Reader  will  find  it  at  large  in  the  Review  for 
May,  1759,  page  451. 

The  frequent  appeals  which  are  made  to  the  fword,  fuffici- 
ently  prove  how  unwilling  men  are  to  refign  their  right  of 
private  revenge  : and  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  mankind, 
we  (hall  acknowlege,  that  one  of  the  mod:  important  points 
gained  to  fociety,  was  the  wrefling  of  this  right  from  the 
hands  of  individuals. 

This  end  mud  undoubtedly  have  been  accomplifhed  by  very 
(low  degrees  ; for,  in  the  infancy  of  government,  before 
men  were  polilhed  by  the  refinements  of  focial  inftitutions, 
refentment  and  revenge  mull  have  had  an  unbounded  l'cope, 
when  we  find  it  fo  very  difficult  to  reftrain  them,  now  that  go- 
verment  has  made  fuch  advances  towards  perfection. 

It  muft  be  confefied,  however,  that  refentment,  when  kept 
within  due  bounds,  has  its  ufe  : and  whatever  prudence  may 
diClate,  generous  minds  cannot  fupprefs  it,  when  they  are 
moved  by  a fenfeof  wrong — As  Dr.  Young  obferves, 

Affronts  are  innocent,  where  men  are  worthlefsj 
And  fuch  alone,  can  wifely  drop  revenge. 

In  (hort,  this  paffion,  in  many  inftances,  is  authorized  by 
Confcience ; and  is  of  fervice  to  keep  fociety  on  the  footing 
of  decorum:  for  many  abftain  from  giving  others  offence, 
through  dread  of  incurring  the  effeCts  of  refentment,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  felf-reftrained  from  a juft  fenfe  of  de- 
cency. Thus,  though  its  irregularities  often  prove  dangerous 
to  fociety,  yet  the  apprehenfions  of  its  confequcnccs,  contri-. 
Rev.  Dec.  176c,  Hh  bute 
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bute  to  render  men  more  focia!  and  complaifant,  and  more 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  in  cafes  where  the  law  takes  no 
cognizance  of  their  milbehaviour. 

Mr.  Umfrevflle  proceeds,  in  the  enfuing  chapters,  to  treat 
of  Homicides  in  the  lefler  degree  ; and  firft  of  Chance-medley, 
which  is,  where  a man  is  doing  a lawful  a<ft,  or  ufing  a lawful 
diverfion,  without  intending  to  hurt  another,  and  death,  by 
chance,  enfue. 

‘ This  title,’  fays  he,  ‘ remembers  me  of  a tale  reported 
« by  Fraunce,  in  his  Lawyer’s  Logic,  of  a man,  who  fall- 
‘ ing  from  the  top  of  a houfe,  lighted  on  another  man’s  neck, 

« and  cruftiing  him  to  death,  thereby  preferved  himfelf : the 
‘ fon  of  the  deceafed,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father, 

‘ caufed  him  who  fell,  to  be  had  before  a Magiftrate,  where 
« he  offered  the  fon  this  fair  play — “ Get  thee  up  to  the  top 
“ of  the  fame  houfe,  and  I will  ftand  where  thy  father  did; 
“ and  if,  by  falling  upon  me,  thou  crufli  me  to  death,  and 
“ favethyfelf,  I promilethee,  my  fon  lhall  never  feek  to  re- 
“ venge  my  death.’’ 

The  next  kind  of  Homicide  our  Author  treats  of  is,  the 
cxcufable  Homicide,  which  obliges  man  to  his  own  defence 
or  fafeguard  ; as  in  the  cafe  where  a man  hath  no  poflible  means 
of  prefcrvir.g  his  own  life,  other  than  by  killing  the  perfon 
who  reduced  him  to  fuch  neceflity.  But  in  this  cafe  of  kill- 
ing, he  obferves,  this  excufe  will  not  avail  without  firft  re- 
treating, or  giving  back  to  the  wall,  &c.  as  far  as  poflible, 
even  to  a non  ultra  ; yet  if  the  affault  be  fo  fierce,  and  in  fuch 
a place,  that  giving  back  would  endanger  life,  or  a man  in 
fight  falleth  to  the  ground,  the  flying  to  the  wall  is  not  ne- 
cefiary. 

This  retreat,  he  adds,  muft  not  be  artful,  or  with  a defign 
to  protect  himfelf  under  the  flicker  of  the  law ; or  a flight 
to  gain  advantage  of  breath,  or  opportunity  to  fall  on  afrefh  ; 
but  muft  be  abfolutely  a flight  from  danger,  as  tar  as  poflible, 
or  as  far  as  the  fiercenefs  of  his  adverfary  will  permit.  For 
thefe  doctrinal  rules,  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Hale  and 
others. 

With  great  deference,  however,  to  their  authorities,  and 
v.  '.h  due  refpeft  to  the  Law,  thele  rules  do  not  feem  to  be 
grounded  on  Reafon,  but  appear  to  be  extravagant  refine- 
ments, which  can  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  exercife  juridical 
fubtletv:  as  may  be  more  clearly  exemplified  from  a confi- 
dcralion  of  the  following  cafe. 
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4 One  retreating  from  an  afiault  to  the  wall,  &c.  in  his 
* retreat  gives  divers  wounds,  but  none  mortal,  till  he  gets 
4 there,  and  then  kills  j this  is  an  excufable  Homicide,’  and 
a fe  Defndendo  ‘ only  ; though  if  the  mortal  wound  had  been 
4 hr  ft  given,  it  would  have  been  a Manflaughter 

Now  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  do  not  fee  any  reafonable 
grounds  for  this  diftihdfion  : for  when  a man  is  afiaulted,  he 
is,  and  ought  to  be  allowed,  the  only  judge  of  the  danger 
he  ftands  in ; and  no  one,  iinjuftly  afiaulted,  fhould  be  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  an  extremity,  or  to  defer  any  opportunity 
of  eftfuring  his  own  fafety.  By  the  obligation  of  a retreat, 
he  may  Iofe  an  occafion  of  fecuring  himfelf,  and  may  expofe 
his  life  to  the  fvvord  of  an  Agrcflbr,  perhaps  of  fuperior  fkill 
to  himfelf.  It  is  againft  reafon,  therefore,  to  put  one  unjuft- 
ly  afiaulted  under  fuch  fatal  difficulties. 

The  fubjedt  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  concerns  the  incapa- 
cities and  defeats  of  Infancy,  Ideocv,  Lunacy,  Coverture, 
and  fhews  how  far  each  will  privilege  or  indemnity,  and  ex  - 
cufe  from  punifhment.  Here  our  Author  takes  notice  6f  the 
different  forts  of  Ideocy,  Lunacy,  See.  which  are  well  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Hale,  whole  diltindtions  are  admirably  illuf- 
trated  in  the  Sollicitor  General’s  reply,  on  the  trial  of  a late 
unfortunate  Peer. 

Urider  the  head  of  Lunacy,  our  Author  prefents  us  with' 
the  following  remarkable  cafe.  4 In  the  year  1668,  at  Aylef- 
4 bury,  a married  woman  of  good  reputation,  was  delivered' 
4 of  a child,  and  not  having  flept  many  flights  fell  into  a 
4 temporary  Phrenzy,  and  in  the  abfcnce  of  company, 

4 killed  her  infant ; company  coming  in,  fhc  told  them  flie 
4 had  killed  her  infant,  and  thereut  lay.  She  was  brought  to 
4 gaol  prefently,  and  after  fomc  fleep,  file  recovered  her  under- 
4 ftanding,  but  marvelled  how  or  why  file  came  thither ; file 
4 was  indidted  for  murder;  and,  upon  her  trial,  the  whole 
4 matter  appearing,  it  was  left  to  the  Jury,  with  this  direc- 
4 tion,  that  if  it  did  appear  that  file  had  any  ufe  of  reafon 
4 when  file  did  it,  they  were  to  find  her  guilty  9 but  if  they 
4 found  her  under  a Phrenzy,  though  by  reafon  of  her  late 
4 delivery  and  want  of  fleep,  they  fhould  acquit  her : that 
4 had  there  been  any  occafion  to  move  her  to  this  fact,  as  to 
4 hide  her  fhame,  which  is  ordinarily  the  cafe  of  fuch  as  are 
4 delivered  of  baftard  children,  anddtftroy  them  ; or  if  there 
4 had  been  jealoufy  in  her  hufband,  that  the  child  had  been 
4 none  of  his  ; or  if  fhe  had  hid  the  infant,  or  denied  the' 
4 fadt ; thele  had  been  evidences  that  the  Phrenzy  had  been 
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* counterfeit:  but  none  of  thefe  appearing,  and  the  honeflv 

* and  virtuous  deportment  of  the  woman  in  her  health,  being 

* known  to  the  Jury,  and  many  circumftances  of  Infanity 

* appeal  ing,  the  Jury  found  her  not  guilty,  to  the  fatisfaction 

* of  all  who  heard  it.’ 

Having  gone  through  the  crimes  which  fall  under  the  Co- 
roner’s enquiry,  our  Author  proceeds  to  the  fecond  part,  in 
which  he  fpecifies  the  particular  Duties  of  Coroners  on 
theoretic  Principles;  and  in  the  third  part,  he  gives  a great 
variety  of  Precedents  in  the  various  cafes  which  evolve  in 
practice.  But,  to  abridge  thefe  parts  would  exceed  our  li- 
mits ; we  therefore  refer  thole  who  are  interefted  in  this  kind 
of  knowlege,  to  the  work  itfelf. 


Mrs.  Lennox  s Tranjlation  of  the  Greek  Theatre  of  Father  Bru- 
moy, concluded. 

AGREEABLY  to  the  plan  which  we  laid  down  in 
our  former  Review*  of  this  work,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  Parallel  which  the  learned  Jefuit  has  drawn  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  Theatre. 

In  this  Parallel,  we  perceive  the  effe&s  of  a twofold  partia- 
lity, which  draws  the  Writer's  judgment  different  ways,  and 
pronounces  nothing  dccifive  on  the  fubjedf  of  Comparifon. 
As  a native  of  France,  Brumoy  feems  bigoted  to  Corneille 
and  Racine  ; as  a Critic,  who  has  bellowed  unwearied  pains 
on  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  Drama,  he  appears  devoted  to  So- 
phocles and  Euripides.  We  may  difeover  throughout  a ftrug- 
gle  between  critical  partiality  and  national  prejudice.  In  con- 
lequence  of  which,  the  preference  he  beftows  with  one  hand, 
he  takes  back  with  the  other,  and  thus  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween the  antients  and  his  countrymen,  in  equal  fufpenfion. 
But  it  will  be  more  methodical  to  referve  our  remarks  till  we 
have  given  the  Reader  a general  idea  of  the  Parallel. 

Brumoy,  indeed,  feems  very  fenfible  of  the  nicety  required 
in  a comparifon  of  this  nature.  He  fets  out  with  obferving, 
that  no  difficulty  ever  arifes  in  comparing  modern  Sculpture 
with  the  ancient : all,  fays  he,  who  excel  at  this  day  in  one 
or  other  of  thofe  arts,  agree,  without  blufhing,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  endeavours  of  the  molt  fublime  Geniufes,  whofe 
works  will  be  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages  that  fhall  fee 
them,  ftill  the  ancient  Greeks  preferve  afimplicity  over  every 

* See  the  Review  for  lull  Oflober. 
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thing  that  ismoft  perfeft  in  that  kind.  But  it  is  not  fo  with 
the  works  of  wit : a comparifon  there  between  the  antients  - 
and  moderns,  feems  odious  to  fome,  rafh  to  many,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  to  all. 

Tafte,  he  adds,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  being  guided 
by  the  eyes,  proceeds  with  more  certainty ; but  with  more 
timidity  in  matters  of  writing,  where  the  only  guide  is  en- 
tirely fpiritual,  and  the  light  fo  refined,  fo  pure,  and  fo  thin, 
th?t  the  leaft  (hades  of  prejudice  confound  it  at  once,  and 
change  all  into  darknefs.  Neverthelds,  he  undertakes  to 
confront  the  ancient  Theatre  with  the  modern,  and  to  draw, 
in  favour  both  of  one  and  the  other,  confequcnces  fo  clear, 
that  partiality  (hall  not  be  able  to  difavow  them.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  begins  with  explaining  the  Genius  of  the  Spec- 
tators. 

As  theatrical  entertainments,  fays  he,  have  been  made  for 
fpeflators,  and  adapted  to  their  tafte,  which  has  been  moft 
carefully  ftudied,  we  mull,  above  all  things,  reprefent  the 
1 genius  of‘#he  ancient  and  modern  fpe&ators.  Of  the  latter 
we  knoMehoiigti : an  exa£l  idea  ought  in  juftice  to  be  given 
of  the  former.  In,  our  opinion,  however,  the  jufter  method 
would  have  beefi,  tt/have  given  an  itjea  of  both.  But,  per- 
haps, Brumoy  had  prudential  reafons  for  not  deferibing  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen. 

Previous  to  his  entering  upon  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  very  properly  gives  a general  idea  of  the  State  of 
Athens,  and  then  proceeds  to  delineate  the  Athenian  manners. 

* Generally  (peaking,’  fays  he,  ‘ they  were  vain,  hypocriti- 
‘ cal,  captious,  interefted,  (landerous,  and  great  lovers  of 

* novelty.  As  to  their  popular  manners,  they  are  painted  in 
‘ the  Grecian  tragedies.  The  equality  which  reigned  among 

* the  free  Citizens,  made  them  walk  together  on  all  occafions 

* without  a train,  without  ceremony,  without  pomp,  with- 

* out  (laves,  without  arms.  The  Magiftrate  was  feen  going 

* to  market,  to  buy  himfelf  the  things  that  he  wanted.  The 
‘ ftreets  and  the  public  places  were  filled  with  perfons  who  ap- 
‘ peared  idle,  and  often  were  fo  in  effe61.  One  would  have 
‘ imagined  they  were  fo  at  all  times,  to  fee  them  entertain 
‘ themfelves  in  groupes  in  the  ftreets,  or  affemble  together  in 
‘ the  amphitheatres,  to  reafon  there  upon  affairs  of  State, 

‘ Philofophy,  or  News.  The  whole  city  belonged  to  the 
‘ republic,  and  to  the  individuals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
‘ houfe  belongs  to  a numerous  family.  They  would  have 
‘ been  much  furprized  to  have  beheld  the  city  of  Paris,  where 

* people  rapidly  pafs  by  each  other,  without  fpeaking  to,  or 
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? knowing  each  other.  Nothing  more  fimple  than  their  man- 
ncrs  ; nothing  more  refined  than  their  tafte.  Attiafm , of 
4 which  they  were  fo  jealous,  communicated  itfelf  to  the 
4 loweft  of  the  people.  Every  one  in  his  ordinary  bufinefs 
4 piqued  himfelf  upon  fpeaking  juftly  and  politely;  witnefs 

* that  woman  who  fold  herbs,  and  who  knew  Theophraftu? 
1 to  be  aftranger  by  fome  particular  Attic  phrafe,  in  which  he 

* was  defective,  either  in  the  expreflion  or  accent,  in  which 

* a long  fojournment  at  Athens  had  not  rendered  him  per- 

* fectly  correct/ 

In  the  next  place,  helhews  the  conformity  of  the  Grecian 
tragedies  to  the  charadter  of  the  Athenians.  4 The  charac- 
4 ter  of  the  Athenian  people  may  be  traced  in  the  Grecian 
.*  tragedies.  The  Athenians  were  madly  fond  of  liberty, 
‘ idolators  of  their  country,  adorers  of  their  cuftoms,  fcorn- 

* ful  or  indifferent  to  all  things  that  did  not  come  from  them- 
‘ felves.  It  is  in  thefc  points  principally  that  Efchylus  and 
4 his  fuccefTors  have  flattered  them.  The  Kings  throughout 
‘ the  feenes  are  oftener  facrified  to  Athenian  pride,  than 

* to  their  own  misfortunes.  What  praifes  of  Athens  ! There 

* is  fearce  a fingle  play  of  thofe  which  remain  to  us,  in  which 

* incenfe  is  not  offered  to  Athens,  either  for  the  wifdom  of 
f her  policy?  her  pre-eminence  in  arts,  or  her  fuperiority 

* over  the  reft  of  Greece.  Every  thing  feems  to  tend  to  flat- 

* ter  her.  There  arc  entire  tragedies  where  that  is  the  fingle 
‘ point.  In  regard  to  the  cuftoms  and  the  falhions,  we  iee 

* them  imitated  in  all  the  plays.  We  fee  the  fame  manner 

* of  difputing,  haranguing,  defending,  weeping  over  the 

* dead,  and  imploring  the  Gods : the  choruffes,  thofe  images 

* of  the  people,  difplay  the  fame  liberty,  the  fame  choice  of 

* words ; in  fhort,  the  fame  turn  of  wit,  always  Athenian. 

* Not  that  all  the  Heroes  of  the  three  Poets  are  purely  Athe- 

* nian,  as  our  Heroes,  in  the  fame  manner,  are  all  Frenchmen, 
4 for  fo  we  have  been  reproached.  They  neither  contradict 

* their  chara£ter  nor  their  country ; but  as  they  are  all  drawn 
4 either  from  Grecian  fables,  or  Grecian  hiftory,  it  has  been 
4 eafier  for  the  Greek  Poets  to  give  them  an  Attic  air,  with- 
4 out  entirely  difguifing  them,  than  it  was  to  Corneille  to  re- 
4 prefent  the  old  Romans  to  the  French  nation,  without  giv- 
4 ing  them  a little  of  the  French  manners;  or,  at  leaft,  an 
4 air  uniform  to  our  manners.  The  air  of  the  tragic  Pierces 
4 of  antiquity,  is  not  diverfified  farther  than  to  make  them 
4 known.  Indeed,  they  ought  to  be  little  different,  becaufe 
f they  were  all  Grecians  : for  the  three  Poets  have  not 

* fearched  for  fubjedls  in  any  other  place  but  Greece.  The 

* Greeks 
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* Greeks  were  too  proud  to  tafte  any  play  drawn  from  the 

* cuftoms  of  Barbarians,  whom  they  defpifed ; unlefs  from 
4 thfe  Perfians,  with  whom  they  were  in  competition,  and 

* whom  Efchylus  facrificed  to  them,  if  I may  fay  fo,  in  the 

* piece  which  carries  that  name.  Befides,  the  natural  love 
4 of  what  touched  them  nearcft,  induced  the  Greeks  not  to 
4 efteem  what  did  not  come  from  their  own  ftores  : very  dif- 
4 fexent  in  this  particular  from  the  French,  who,  contented 
4 with  their  own  wit  and  tafte,  commonly  prefer,  in  matters 
4 of  pleafure,  what  is  foreign  and  rare,  to  what  has  its  rife 
4 among  themfelves.  By  and  by  we  will  talk  of  the  differ- 
4 ence  of  tafte,  that  diftinguifhes  the  Greek  and  French  tra- 
4 gedies.  Let  us  only  here  again  place  before  our  eyes  the 
4 felf-love  of  the  Athenians  ; whofe  Poets  ftudying  that  par- 
4 ticular  foible  in  their  countrymen,  were  willing  to  pour 
4 upon  it  eternal  encomiums  : and  to  reprefent  Kings  abafed, 
4 as  a contraft  to  the  republican  liberty,  perfonages  entirely 
4 Athenian,  or  at  leaft  entirely  Grecian,  romantic  accounts 
4 of  their  feafts,  their  paftimes,  their  cities  ; with  all  which 
4 circumftanccs  the  Greek  tragedies  are  conftantly  filled.  For 
4 all  the  Greek  Poets  purfued  the  tafte  of  painting  Athens^ 
4 and  its  manners,  fuch  as  I have  planned  them. 

4 They  went  farther : not  only  the  comic,  but  even  the 
4 tragic  theatre  became  a fatyr  againft  the  people  in  general, 
4 or  againft  particular  perfons,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
4 public.  I fpeak  not  of  Ariftophanes,  who  fo  little  fpared 
4 our  three  Poets,  their  Partizans,  and  their  Reformers,  but 
4 whofe  parricide  Mufe  murdered  (as  it  is  faid)  the  wifeft  man 
4 of  Greece.  I only  fpeak  of  the  ferious  theatrical  entertain- 
4 ments,  of  which  the  fubjects  appear  to  lean  lefs  either  to  fa- 
4 tyr  or  politics.  However,  both  fatyr  and  politics  may  be 
4 drawn  from  the  many  ftrokes  that  hppear  by  the  pens  of 
4 Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  above  all  Euripides.  We  there 
4 fee  ftrong  marks  of  the  progreflive  emulation  and  rivalling 
4 between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Athens  is  exalted  to  the  fkies. 

4 Sparta,  by  v/ay  of  favour,  is  placed  in  the  fccond  degree, 

4 becaufe  Athens  afpired  to  the  firft.  Sometimes  hatred  dif- 
4 covers  itfelf ; and  many  (harp  words  are  darted  at  the  Lace- 
4 demonians  : nor  are  the  Thebans  lefs  fpared  when  they  beT 
4 gin  to  be  mentioned  as  aiming  at  the  fuperiority.’ 

Thefe  obfervations  by  no  means  give  us  a favourable  idea- 
of  the  Greek  Poets ; and  when  we  are  told  that  their  pieces 
are  filled  with  panegyric  on  a vain,  hypocritical,  captious, 
jnterefted,  and  llanderous  people,  it  is  no  great  inducement 
, Hh  4 for 
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for  a modern  Reader  to  perufe  them*.  It  is  certainly  the 
office  of  poetry,  efpecially  of  the  dramatic  kind,  to  cxpofe 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  to  inculcate  principles  of  vir- 
tue, and  exalt  the  dignity,  of  human  nature.  But  when  the 
Mufe  turns  Parafite,  and  flatters  the  foibles  and  vanity  of  the 
times,  fhe  is  no  longer  company  for  men  of  judgment  and 
delicacy. 

Having  made  fome  obfervations  tending  to  explain  the  po- 
litical views  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  our  Author  proceeds  to. 
give  an  account  of  the  three  Athenian  Poets  Efchylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides.  But  it  will  be  needlefs  to  abridge 
what  is  here  faid  of  them,  fince  our  Readers  may  make  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  fubftance  of  their  hiitorv,  by  re- 
ferring to  a late  review  of  Franklin’s  Diflevtation  on  ancient 
Greek  tragedy  f. 

Our  Author,  in  the  next  place,  unfolds  the  principle  of  the 
Parallel,  and  takes  afhort  view  of  the  chief  parts  of  tragedy, 
beginning  with  the  Subjects.  Here  he  exprefies  his  furprize 
that  feigned  fubjedls  are  not  fuffered  to  compofe  tragedv. 
Comedy,  fays  he,  at  lead  modern  comedy,  admits  them 
often.  * I think,’  he  adds,  ‘ I can  perceive  a reafun  for  it 
‘ in  human  nature  : we  can  only  be  touched  by  appearances 

* of  probability.  Now  there  is  no  probability  that  fadts, 

1 great  as  they  are  in  tragedy,  fadts  that  arife  only  in  the 

* houfes  of  Kings,  or  in  the  feat  of  empires,  fhould  be  ab- 

* folutely  unknown.  — But  as  comedy  touches  only  common 

* life,  and  the  ridiculous  parts  of  it,  the  fpedtator  may  fup- 

* pofe,  and,  indeed,  does  fuppofe,  by  fuffering  himfelf  to  be 
‘ inchanted  by  the  play,  that  the  fubject  reprefented  to  him 

* is  a real  fadt,  although  not  known  to  him.’ 

In  the  next  place  he  confiders  the  Pcrfor.agcs,  * On  each 

* fide,’  he  obferves,  Heroes  and  Kings  have  appeared,  but 
‘ the  ideas  of  heroifm  and  of  royalty  have  been  fo  very  much 
‘ changed,  that  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  one  King  of 

' * In  truth,  this  account  of  the  Athenian  charadler,  is  not  very 
clear,  or  confident.  ‘ Let  us,’  fays  our  Author,  * only  here  again 

* p’a  e before  our  eyes  the  felf-love  of  the  Athenians  ; whofe  Poets 

* lludying  that  particular  foible  in  their  countrymen,  were  willing  to 

* pour  upon  it  eternal  encomiums.’  Now  to  pour  eternal  encomiums 
ttptn  felf-love , is  not  very  good  fenfe.  Again,  in  the  next  paragraph 
we  are  told,  ‘ not  only  the  comic,  but  even  the  tragic  Theatre  became 
‘ a fatireagainft  the  people  in  general which  is  not  altogether  con- 
fident with  the  eternal  encomiums  above  fpoken  of. 

t See  Review  for  July  lad. 
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* Kings,  and  the  other  Hero  of  Heroes,  are  no  longer  the 
‘ fame  men  in  Euripides  and  Racine,  although  the  foundation 

* of  their  chara&er  were  the  fame.’  He  accounts  for  this 
difference  in  the  following  manner.  ‘ Let  us  imagine,’  fays 
he,  4 a innumerable  affembly  of  Republicans  on  one  fide;  and 

* on  the  other  a crowd,  not  ovpr  numerous,  of  Citizens  in- 

* habiting  one  of  the  richeft  monarchies.  The  former  can 
4 only  have  ideas  of  infignificant  Kings,  whofe  empire  had 
4 often  no  larger  bounds  than  their  cities;  Kings  fo  little 
‘ Monarchs,  that  they  had  not  even  the  names.  The  latter, 

4 after  a long  revolution  of  years,  have  feen  empires  and  mo- 
4 narchies  palling  under  their  eyes,  and  appearing  formidable 
4 by  their  power  and  their  riches  ; efpecially  t)ie  Roman  em- 
4 pire,  which  was  almoft  become  monarchical. — The  former 
4 knew  no  other  kind  of  Heroes  but  fuch  men  as  have  been 
4 diftinguifhed  from  the  vulgar,  by  the  perfonal  qualities  of 
4 the  body,  as  well  as  the  heart ; by  llrength  and  ltature,  as 
4 well  as  valour  and  prudence.  The  latter  having  been  ac- 
4 cuftomed  to  a more  refined  fpecies  of  bravery,  regard  Hc- 
4 roes  rather  by  their  fentiments  and  ipeeches,  than  by  theif 
4 actions.’ 

Our  Author  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  Oecentnny  of  the 
tragic  pieces ; under  which  head  he  confiders  the  difpofition 
of  the  fubjedls,  with  regard  to  unity  of  time  and  place,  &c. 
and  enquires  why  the  moderns  have  thought  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  fin  againft  art,  with  a view  to  embellilh  art. 

This  leads  him,  in  the  next  divifion,  to  compare  the  Sim- 
plicity of  the  Greeks,  with  the  Multiplicity  of  events  in  the 
modern  theatre.  4 A fingle  objedl,  he  obferves,  but  confi- 

* dered  in  all  fituations,  was  fufficient  to  entertain,  or  to  em- 
4 ploy  the  Greeks.  With  them,  variety  confifted  lefs  in  the 
4 multitude  of  the  obje£ts,  than  in  the  various  methods  of 

* conlidering  thefe  objects. — Our  genius,’  he  adds,  4 is  very 
c different,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe.  Let  it  come  from 

< the  nature  of  our  climate,  or  from  our  own  natural  indo- 
t lence,  by  an  education  a little  too  much  tinctured  with  lux- 
« ury ; or  laftly,  a certain  levity  attached  to  the  lively  cha- 
c raster  of  our  nation,  it  carries  us  to  glance  flightly  upon 
c divers  obje£ts,  without  flopping  at  any  one.  From  thefe 
( two  charafters  arifes  the  diverfity  of  compofition  in  the  an- 

< cient  and  modern  theatrical  pieces  : for  the  Poets  have  con- 
t ftantly  followed  the  reigning  tafte.’ 

Our  Author  then  makes  fomc  obfervatiens  on  the  ancient 
Chorus,  the  retrenchment  of  which,  he  takes  notice,  4 has 

* been. 
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* been  a neceflary  confequence  to  induce  the  French  to  take 

* all  forts  of  fubjedts,  and  to  load  every  action  with  events 

* and  furprizes.’ 

Another  very  confiderable  difference,  he  obferves,  which 
lies  entirely  on  the  lide  of  the  fpectators,  is  Gallantry  ar.d 
Love.  4 Among  our  Grecian  Poets  there  is  (carce  any  of  ei- 

* thcr.  Their  fpedfators,  more  polite  and  ambitious  than 

* tender  and  gallant,  would,  in  this  point,  have  been  fhock- 
4 ed  as  at  an  indignity,  unworthy  of  the  majefty  of  the  tra- 

* gic  theatre.’ 

Our  Author,  in  the  next  place,  takes  the  Characters  into 
confideration.  * Thofe  perfonages,’  fays  he,  * who  appear 

* in  the  English,  Spanifh,  or  French  fcenes,  are  more  Eng- 
4 lilh,  Spanifh,  or  French  characters,  than  they  are  Greeks 

* or  Romans  ; or,  in  a word,  what  they  ought  to  be.. 

* The  Grecian  Poets  having  had  none  but  Greeks  or  neigh- 
4 bouring  Barbarians  to  paint,  have  had  the  lefs  pains  and 

* difficulty  in  painting  characters  entirely  new,  and  without 

* mixture  or  alteration.’ 

1 

In  the  enfuing  divifion,  our  Author  defcribes  the  common 
Character  of  the  tragic  Poets  ; and  then  makes  fome  obfcrva- 
tions  on  the  particular  Character  of  the  three  Grecian  Poets. 
Having  (lightly  touched  on  thefe  articles,  he  proceeds  to  the 
parallel. 

* Firft,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  theatre  both  agree, 

* that  no  feigned  fubjects,  bom  purely  from  the  imagination 
4 of  the  Poet,  ihall  be  allowed  : but  they  differ  effentially  in 

* the  choice  both  of  the  htftorical  and  fabulous  fubjects.  All 

* fubjedts  are  acceptable  to  the  French,  provided  that  they 
4 are  tragical,  and  capable  of  that  fort  of  regularity  which 

* cuftom  has  judged  fufficient.  As  to  the  Grecians,  they  ac- 

* cept  of  no  fubjedts  but  fuch  as  can  be  allied  to  the  rigour 
4 of  the  three  unities  and  the  chorus.  The  firft  fcarce  will 
4 bear  foreign  fubjects  ; the  fecond  will  accept  of  none  but 
4 domeftic  fubjedk,  drawn  from  their  ancient  and  modern 
4 annals.  Each  tafte  is  founded  in  reafon ; each  proceeds 
4 from  the  difference  of  geniufles,  and  the  difference  of  in- 
4 terefts  that  fubfifts  between  a monarchical  and  a republican 
‘ State.  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  to  difpute  cither  with 
4 the  antients  and  the  moderns,  upon  the  comparifon  of  fub- 

* jedis.  Are  our  fources  then  more  copious  than  thofe  of  the 

* Greeks  ? That  appears  at  firft  fight ; ftnee  it  is  evident 

* that  the  whole  univerfe  (cfpecialfy  fincethe  part  which  the 
1 Romans  have  played-  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world)  mtift 

* furnilh  many  more  materials  for  the  theatre,  than  a little 
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? corner  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  Greece,  and  its  neighbour- 

* hood.  But  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  number  of  tra- 

* gedies  drawn  from  that  fpot,  and  produced  from  the  Angle 
4 pen  only  of  our  three  Grecian  Poets,  the  titles  of  which 
4 are,  in  fome  meafure,  come  down  to  us,  we  Ihal!  fufpend 
4 our  judgment.  That  country  affords  more  gold  than  the 
4 reft  of  the  world:  this  is  theftateof  Greece,  in  refpcct  to 
4 fubjects  for  tragedy.  Its  fable,  mixed  with  its  hiftory,  is 
4 an  inexhauftible  fource  : but  not  to  infift  further  on  this 
4 point,  all  that  can  be  granted  to  the  modern  theatre  in  re- 
4 gard  to  fufjeCts,  is,  that  variety  which  may  be  drawn  from 
f the  manners.  When  a variety  of  nations,  Greeks,  Ro- 
4 mans,  Spaniards,  Turks,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  fce- 
4 nery,  at  leaft  the  cuftoms  of  each  are  to  be  varied  : this  is 
,4  an  advantage  to  our  theatre  which  the  antients  fecm  to  have 
'4  difclaimed. 

4 Secondly,  As  to  the  Perfonagcs,  fuch  as  Gods,  Kings, 
4 Heroes,  and  the  Subalterns : that  again  is  an  article  which 
4 can,  by  no  means,  enter  into  the  comparifon,  confidering 
4 the  different  ideas  arifing  from  fable,  heroifm,  and  royalty. 
4 Who  knows  if  at  the  fame  time,  when  we,  who  are  foie 
4 judges  between  ourfelves  and  the  Grecians,  are  condemn- 
4 ing  them  fo  furicufly,  as  defective  in  point  of  their  man- 
4 ner;  they  themfelves,  fuppoftng  them  returned  to  this 
4 world,  would  not  in  their  turn  condemn  us  upon  that  mad 
4 height  of  our  ideas,  which  feems  to  difdain  nature  and  hu- 
4 manity  ? And  which  of  the  two  muft  be  thought  in  the 
4 right  ? Let  us  not  cavil  upon  the  parallel  of  ideas  and 
4 manners.  If  we  are  refolved  to  compare  jhe  two  theatres 
4 in  that  point,  the  modern  theatre  will,  undoubtedly,  carry 
4 it  againft  the  ancient,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
4 prefent  ideas. 

4 Thirdly,  The  advantage  will  be  different  in  regard  to 
t the  occonomy,  and  the  conduct  of  the  pieces.  The  fre- 
« quent  defeats  of  unity,  of  connection,  and  of  the  art  of 
£ making  the  Actors  to  go  in  and  out,  and  the  eternal  epi- 

* fodes,  give  undoubtedly  an  inconteftible  fuperiority  to  the 
£ Grecian  tragedy  ? 

4 Fourthly,  From  hence  arifes  another  fuperiority  not  lefs 
4 valuable,  and  which  is  the  effeCt  of  the  fimplicity  of  the 
4 Grecian  pieces,  where  the  imagination  is  not  ever  led 
4 aftray.  In  our  Dramas  it  deviates  from  the  principal  ob- 
4 je£t : but  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  exertion  of  the 
f pafiions  is  conducted  with  more  exaCtnefs,  wifdom,  and 

4 truth. 
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* truth,  by  that  Very  fimplicity.  Upon  the  firft  reading  of  ! 

* the  Greek  Poets,  this  is  a remark  that  cannot  fail  to 

* (trike  us. 

4 Fifthly,  As  the  Chorus  has  its  advantages  and  inconve- 
4 niences,  it  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  (truck  out  of  the 

* comparifon.  The  modern  theatre,  by  throwing  it  aftde, 

* gains  a greater  number  of  fine  fubjedts : but,  by  way  of 

* retaliation,  it  loads  itfelf  with  confidents,  and  thence  lofes 

* the  continuance  of  the  adtion ; and  a moil  magnificent 

* fhew,  which  ferved  to  fuftain  that  adtion,  rsnd  which  is, 

* if  I may  fay  fo,  the  ground-work,  or  keeping  of  the 

* pidture. 

4 Sixthly,  As  to  that  gallantry  which  the  ancient  theatre  j 
4 rejedled,  and  which  the  French  theatre  makes  her  chief 

* point,  good  fenfe  and  reafon,  in  fpite  of  the  reigning  tafte, 

* muft  put  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks  : for,  be- 
4 fides  the  inconceivable  fcandal  which  Chriftians  give,  by 

* being  lefs  fcrupulous  upon  the  purity  of  the  theatre  than 

* Pagans  : if  we  have  any  elevation  of  fentiment,  muft  we 

* not  be  (hocked  to  fee  tragedy  degraded  by  a vain  tendernefs, 

4 that  has  nothing  in  it  ferious  ? and  whofe  foie  art,  not- 
4 withftanding  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  confifts 
4 in  continually  (topping  the  impreflion  which  terror  and  pity, 

4 or  the  principal  paffionsof  the  piece,  ought  to  make.  Can 

* thofe  paiTions  produce  a lading  effedt,  and  leave  a long  re- 
4 membrance  (as  Boileau  exprefies  it)  behind  them,  while  they 
4 are  interrupted  by  eight  or  ten  fccnes  of  gallantry  ? The 
4 exertion  of  the  theatrical  pafiion,  confifts  in  difeovering  it- 
4 felf  by  a chain  of  rmpreflions,  which  infenfiblv  carry  it  to 
4 its  end : but  love  interrupts  this  chain  every  inftant,  and 
4 the  firft  impreflion  is  effaced  by  feenes  of  gallantry.  The 
4 Greeks  took  care  not  todifturb  their  adlion  in  that  manner, 

4 by  whining  tendernefles.  It  coft  them,  therefore,  much 
4 more  pains  to  nourith  a piece  by  ks  own  juice,  and  give  it 
4 juft  proportion,  than  it  coft  the  prefent  moderns  to  adjuft 
4 a fimple  adtion,  by  the  means  of  epifodes,  and  events  of 
4 love.  Yet,  far  from  knowing  their  inducements,  we  con- 
4 tinue  to  blame  the  antients  in  that  very  point  which  ren- 
4 ders  them  eftimable.  Is  not  the  force  of  genius  more 
4 apparent,  by  following  the  thread  of  a paflion  during  five 
4 acts,  and  always  increafing  it,  than  by  iewing  together  fe- 
4 veral  foreign  bits,  to  fill  up  that  length  of  action  ? Cer- 
4 tainly  we  (hould  have  declared,  that  this  new  method  was 
4 introduced  for  want  of  breath  and  ftrength  in  the  Poets, 

4 had  not  Corneille,  the  ftrongeft  and  fteadielt  pf  the  tragic 
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* Geniufles,  have  followed  it,  much  more  by  deference  to  the 
‘ age  in  which  he  lived,  than  by  tafte  : and  how  much  dif- 
c cretion  has  he  ufed  in  introducing  it  1 If  love  makes  a great 

* part  in  his  pieces,  at  leaft  it  is  not  the  principal  part.  It 

* appears  often  fubfervient,  and  ever  the  minifter  and  Have 
*■  of  ambition. 

* Seventhly,  At  length  to  finilh  by  the  characters : it  can- 
c not  be  denied,  that  the  Greeks  have  marked  them  with  an 

* air  of  truth,  in  a ftronger  manner  than  the  French;  tho’ 
*■  it  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  in  defence  of  the  latter,  that  what 
‘ they  have  done  has  been  to  pleafe  their  fpe&ators,  the  rea- 

* Ton  of  which  I (hall  not  repeat. 

‘ It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  compare  the  an- 
c cient  theatre  with  the  modern  in  all  times,  by  nature,  and 
c not  by  thofe  circumftances  which  are  added  from  age  to  age 

* by  cuftom,  and  education.  Upon  that  footing  they  may 

* be  looked  upon  as  two  fpecies  entirely  different  in  fome  re- 
‘ fpects;  and  confequently  little  fufceptible  of  a very  exafl 
c comparifon,  fince  the  imprefiion  depends  upon  a certain 

* total,  which  contains  imitation  both  of  nature  and  of  things 

* added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,  by  different  aeras.  Whoever 
c has  fo  fine  an  eye  as  to  difcern  the  refources  of  this  impref- 
*■  fion,  will  undoubtedly  find,  that  our  theatre  is  more  noble 
‘ in  its  manners ; and  that  the  Grecian  theatre  is  not  lefs  fo 

* from  nature.  The  one  is  more  loaded  ; the  other  more 

* Ample.  The  one  is  lefs  regular ; the  other  more  exa£h. 

* The  firft  is  more  interefting ; the  fecond  more  moving. 
‘ This  is  more  fiery  and  fublime ; that  is  more  animated  and 

* more  natural.’ 

To  many,  perhaps,  this  affeCted  fee-faw  may  be  ftriking, 
and  fome  may  deem  it  full  of  critical  diftinCtion : but  we 
nouft  confefs,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  differences  are  too 
nice  to  be  real,  too  forced  to  be  juft.  It  is  no  wonder,  how- 
ever, that  we  differ  from  our  Author  in  his  conclufion,  fince 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  principles.  He  afks,  if  * the 
‘ force  of  Genius  is  not  more  apparent,  by  following  the 
‘ thread  of  a paffion  during  five  acts,  and  always  increafing 

* it,  than  by  fewing  together  feveral  foreign  bits,  to  fill  up 
c that  length  of  action.’  To  which  we  anfwer,  that  there 
feems  more  of  labour  than  genius,  in  a patient  and  painful 
purfuitof  one  pafiion  through  five  a£ts.  Genius,  as  our  in- 
imitable dramatic  Poet  forcibly  exprelfes  himfelf,  “ rolls  in  a 
“ fine  frenzy,”  and  darting  from  incident  to  incident,  col- 
lects and  combines  every  circumftance  which  can  ftrike  the 

1 imagination. 
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imagination,  and  move  the  paffions.  By  preferving  the  ufiity 
of  adtion,  the  Poet  will  exhauft  his  fubjedl,  and,  to  borrow 
a theatrical  phrafe,  tear  a fingle  paffion  to  rags  ; but,  by  vio- 
lating that  rule,  he  will  command  a larger  field  for  the  difplay 
of  native  genius,  and  find  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
uniting  entertainment  with  inft  ruction. 

In  truth,  however,  oneobjedtion  (trikes  us,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  this  difeourfe,  which  is,  that  the  Cri- 
tic does  not  diftinguifh  between  the  Poets  and  their  pieces. 
He  profeffes  to  draw  a parallel  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Theatres : for  which  purpofe  it  is  quite  unneceffary  to 
compare  the  Genius,  and  alcertain  the  different  merits  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  dramatic  Writers.  If  we  compare  VEf- 
chylus  with  Corneille,  and  confider  the  fuperior  advantages 
the  latter  had,  by  living  in  days  of  greater  refinement,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  allow  the  Grecian  to  have  the 
greater  (hare  of  merit : but  if  we  compare  their  tragedies, 
without  making  allowance  for  the  different  circumftances  re- 
lative to  each  Writer,  we  (hall  find  the  ancient  drama  vaftly 
inferior  to  the  modern.  The  merit  of  the  felf-taught  Artift, 
who  firft  planned  a houfe  for  the  habitation  of  man,  if  ab- 
ftradtedly  confidered,  is  probably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  vait 
Architect  of  St.  Paul’s  ; yet  no  one  will  venture  to  compare 
that  fuperb  edifice  with  tbe  firft  rude  ftrudture  of  untutored 
Genius.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  look  upon  an 
attempt  to  afeertain  the  different  merits  between  ancient 
and  modern  Writers , to  be  the  talk  of  idle  curiofity,  or  learn- 
ed indolence  ; men  of  fenl'e,  who  read  for  folid  information, 
or  rational  entertainment,  will  always  prize  thofe  writings 
moft,  which  difplay  the  greateft  fcope  of  imagination,  and 
are  enriched  with  the  largeft  (lore  of  judicious  and  ufeful  fen- 
timent. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  Difeourfe  on  the  Parallel,  with- 
out taking  notice,  that  the  Tranflation  is  extremely  faulty 
and  inaccurate.  It  is  often  obfeure,  and  frequently  ren- 
dered inelegant  by  inverted  arrangements,  which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  adhering  to  the  French  idiom.  It  might  be  juftly 
deemed  invidious  to  dwell  too  minutely  on  defedts,  but  to 
juftify  our  cenfure,  we  think  it  neceffary  to  refer  the  Reader, 
to  the  following  inaccuracies.  Page  lxxx.  ‘ His  performance 
i excited  towards  him  rivals .’  P.  cxi.  ‘ The  Chrijlian  reli- 

* ‘gion  is  too  venerable , and  its  myjleries  are  too  fublime , to  fur- 
4 Nish  for  Poetry  a Supplement  to  Fable,  as 

* with,  Mr.  St.  Evremont,  and  fome  as  bad  Poets  as  him- 

* felf.’  P.  cxiv.  * Corneille  may  b(  compared  to  an  eagle , who 
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1 /hoots  HIMSELF  up  to  the  clouds  by  his  fuLlimity Sic.  We 
have  known  the  Verb  /hoot  made  ufe  of  as  a figurative  ex- 
preflion,  to  defcribe  the  towering  of  genius,  but  lor  a Writer 
to  jhooi  himfelf  that  is,  to  be  both  active  and  paflive,  is  a 
bold  fhot  beyond  our  perception.  We  muft  not  omit  to  ac- 
cjuaint  the  Reader,  however,  that  thefe  inaccuracies  are  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  Lady,  whofe  name  appears  in  the  title- 
page. 

Having  given  our  Readers  a general  idea  of  this  Parallel, 
and  made  fuch  obfervations  as  our  limits  would  permit,  we 
now,  according  to  the  method  we  propofed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, doourfelves  the  honour  to  wait  inform  upon  the  noble 
Writer  of  the  Preface,  to  whom,  for  reafons  there  affigned, 
we  before  paid  our  refpe£ts  en  paffant.  His  Lordfhip  lets  out 
with  fome  very  critical  and  jult  obfervations  on  the  French 
and  Englilh  languages,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  Brumoy;  which  is  fo  little  in  the  Jefuit’s  favour, 
that  we  are  afraid  a Reader,  who  begins  with  the  Preface, 
will  have  no  violent  inclination  for  an  attentive  perufal  of  the 
learned  Jefuit’s  Difcourfes. 

His  Lordfhip,  in  the  next  place,  gives  an  epitome  of  the 
contents  of  thefe  volumes  ; and,  by  way  of  digreffion,  makes 
the  following  criticifm  on  Shakefpear.  * I forget  the  name 
‘ of  the  French  Author  who  fays  that  the  Englifh  are  Shake- 
c fpear  mad.  There  are  fome  grounds  for  the  aJTertion.  We 
‘ are  Methodifts  in  regard  to  Shakefpear.  We  carry  our  cn- 

* thufiafm  fo  far,  that  we  entirely  fufpend  our  fenfes  towards 
‘ his  abfurdities,  and  his  blunders.  We  behold  with  a cal m- 
‘ net's,  proceeding  from  a boundlefs  piety,  a Ghoft  returning 

* more  than  once  from  that  undifeovered  country  from  whofe  bourne 
‘ no  Traveller  returns:  and  we  as  devoutly  view,  Defdetmtia 

* Jiiffled  to  death , then  fo  perfectly  re/lored  to  life  as  to  /peak  two 

* or  three  fentences , then  die  again , without  another  oppre/Jrve 

* Jlroie  foom  the  pillow.  How  great  muft  be  the  merit  of  an 

* Author,  who  remains,  and  moft  afluredly  ever  will  remain, 
‘ triumphant  and  fupreme,  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 

* head ? Thefe  merits  arife  from  a ftrict  and  conjlant  con- 
s' formity  to  Nature , whofe  laws  Shakefpear  moft  happily  fol- 

* lowed,  however  he  may  have  neglected  the  regularity  of 
‘ the  Drama.’ 

• » 
With  deference  to  his  Lordfhip,  this  conclufion  is  by  no 
means  confiftent  with  the  criticifm  which  precedes.  For  the 
very  paffages  which  he  has  cited  as  imperfections  in  Shake- 
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fpcar,  are  rather  offences  agaii>ft  the  laws  of  Nature,  than 
againftthe  regularity  of  the  Drama. 

Having  given  a fummary  of  Brumoy’s  Difcourfes,  with  a 
lift  of  the  Grecian  tragedies,  his  Lordfhip  takes  a retrofpeift, 
and  with  it  aprefent  view  of  our  Engliih  Stage. 

* The  latter  end  of  thefixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
‘ venteenth  century  were  honoured  with  the  writings  of  thofe 

* great  cotemporaries  Shakefpear,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and 
‘ Johnfon.  Their  works  are  too  well  known  to  need  a fingle 

* line  of  delineation.  But  by  whom  were  fuch  choice  Spi- 

* rits  fucceeded  ? By  numerous  and  namelefs  Authors.  The 

* ancient  dramatic  barbarifm  revived,  and  revived  with  dou- 
‘ ble  force  of  ribaldry  and  abfurdities.  The  age  loved  non- 

* fenfe,  grave,  formal,  canting  nonfenfe  ; fo  that  William 

* Prynnc,  Efq;  by  outdoing  dramatical  nonfenfe,  eftablifhed 

* his  own.  Prynne  was  pilloried,  hbut  the  theatres  were  de- 

* molifhed.  Prynne  loft  his  ears,  but  the  Poets  loft  their 
‘ bread.  It  was  a filthy  and  wicked  abomination  to  name 

* Shakefpear,  but  to  quote  him  was  like  the  bleating  of  brute 

* beq/hy  yet 1,  it  were  downright  blafphetny.  Thus  was  chaos 

* come  again,  and  univerfal  darknefs  reigned  over  the  Stage, 

* till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  fecond. 

* In  the  train  of  the  gay  young  Monarch  came  the  Mufes, 

* the  Graces,  and  the  Loves;  wit  overflowed  like  the  Nile, 

* leaving  much  mud  behind  it,  but  with  this  difference,  that 

* fuch  mud  never  produced  crops  of  corn,  but  fpoiled  and 

* polluted  the  land  upon  which  it  had  fpread  itfelf.  The 
‘ Mufes,  inftead  of  nine,  appear  to  have  been  nine  thoufand. 
‘ Poetical  intpiration  attended  almoft  upon  every  pen  and  ink  : 
‘ each  fucceeding  week  produced  a play,  each  day  a poem, 
‘ and  each  hour  teemed  with  inftanccs  of  that  pert  vivacity 

* with  which  falfe  tafte  abounds.  The  King  himfelf,  with 
‘ very  lively  parts,  wanted  all  folidity  of  judgment.  His 
.*  tafte  had  been  vitiated  in  France.  He  encouraged  and  ap- 
‘ proved  of  plays  in  rhyme  ; the  moft  unnatural  compofition 
‘ that  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind.  But  his  royal  pre- 
‘ fence,  and  that  lively  good  humour  which  conftantly  at- 

* tended  all  his  a£lions,  never  failed  to  crowd  the  theatre  in 

* fuch  a manner,  that  the  Poets  of  that  age  not  only  pro- 

* cured  victuals  to  themfelves  and  family,  but,  what  they 
‘ liked  better,  drink  alfo.  If  Dryden  was  poor,  it  was  his 

* own  fault ; Johnny  Crown e was  not : and  if  we  confider 
‘ 1'om  Southern  only  as  a dramatic  Poet,  he  died  in  affluence 

* of  fortune.  Many  of  the  Nobility  wrote  for  the  benefit 

* and  encouragement  of  the  Stage.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 

‘ ham’s 
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ham’s  Rehearfil,  though  temporary,  flourilhes  and ' brings' 
c crowded  audiences  at  this  day.  The  Committee,  notwith-' 

* {landing  the  low  abfurd  character  of  Teagtte,  yet  by  ex- 

* pofing  the  manners  of  the  Puritans  and  Anabaptifts,  is  to- 

* lcrable,  after  having  been  written  probably  over  a bottle, 
‘ near  an  hundred  years  ago.  Sir  George  Etheridge’s  plays 
*■.  ftill  appear  genteel ; but,  upon  the  whole,  the  dramatic 

* tafte  of  Charles  the  fecond’s  reign  is  faulty,  and  often  in-, 
‘ tplerable.  James  the  fecond  did  not  amend  it.  Quefen 

* Mary,  who  had  an  admirable  underftanding,  a noble  na- 

* ture,  and  an  aftive  judgment,  was,  by  her  untimely  death, 

1 the  greateft  lofs  that  the  Stage  could  fuftain.  The  Drama 
‘ run  again  into  ribaldry,  and  low  wit;  and  although  it  has 

* ebbed  and  flowed  ever  fince,  betwixt  order  and  diforder, 

1 decency  and  licentioufnefs,  true  wit  and  falfe,  yet  in  its 

* beft  and  moft  perfedt  days,  which  I look  upon  to  be  the 

* prefent,  there  is  room  for  great,  very  great  amendment. 

**  Our  chief  want  is  genteel,  fenfible , modern  comedy. 

* How  eafily,  at  one  thought,  can  we  fummon  up  every  co- 
‘ medy  of  that  kind  which  we  have  ? The  Confcious  Lovers 

* ftands  firft  in  the  lift ; the  Provoked  Hujband  next ; the 

* Sufpicious  Hujbar.d  is  the  third  ; and,  if  it  muft  be  allowed 

* for  the  fake  of  its  language,,  the  Carelefs  Hujband  con- 

* eludes  the  lift.  Moft,  if  not  all,  of  our  other  comediei 
‘ are  indelicate  to  a degree  that  reflects  lhame  rather  than  ho- 
‘ nour  on  our  nation.  Let  the  booths  of  Bartholomew-faii- 

* abound  with  low  wit,  trite  jefts,  and  vulgar  thoughts ; 

‘ but  let  the  regular,  the  royal  theatres,  be  patterns  of  deli— 

* cacy,  elegance,  and  eafe.  Comedy  is  a mirror  in  which 
- * the  prevailing  characters  of  the  age  are  reprefented  to  the 

* view.  It  may  be  confidercd  as  an  expreffive  hiftorical  pic- 

* ture  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  becomes  as  valuable 

* from  the  juft  refemblance,  as  from  the  colouring.’ 


Here,  again,  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his  Lord- 
fhip,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  general  opinion.  Neverthelefs, 
we  are  by  no  means  perfuaded  that  the  Sufpicious  Hujband  is  a 
genteel,  fenfible  comedy.  Nothing,  properly  fpeaking,  is  fen- 
fible, which  is  not  directed  to  a right  end  : and  however  we 
may  applaud  the  compofttion  of  that  piece,  we  cannot  com- 
mend the  defign.  In  Ranger , we  behold  a young  Student  of 
good  underftanding,  and  native  principles  of  honour,  who 
devotes  himfe'f  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  with  every  mode  of 
riot  and  diflipation ; and  who,  by  the  freedom  and  viva- 
city of  his  nature,  renders  the  character  of  a Rake  fo  ami- 
able and  engaging,  as  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  imitation  of 
Rev.  Dec.  1760.  Ii  the 
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the  younger  part  of  the  audience.  When  he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing licentious  couplet  from  Congreve,  whom  he  faceti- 
oufly  ftiles  his  Lord  Coke 

You  fay  (he’s  falfe.  I'll  fwear  (he’s  kind, 

I take  her  body,  you  her  mind. 

Which  has  the  better  bargain  - - - - 

'How  the  houfe  rings  with  applaufe  ? We  queftion  if  there 
js  a Tavern  within  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre,  where  this 
delicate  fentiment  is  not  cited  nightly,  by  the  giddy  Tons  of 
fenfuality. 

After  all,  this  Heroe  in  debauchery  is  difmiffed  without  being 
made  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  riot  and  intemperance,  or  giving 
any  fymptoms  of  his  reformation.  If  this  is  genteel  and 
fenfible , if  this  is  anfwering  the  true  end  of  the  Drama,  then  we 
have  formed  a very  wrong  conception  of  dramatic  merit. 
To  us,  the  Sufpicious  Hufband  appears  rather  fprightly  than 
genteel,  rather  licentious  than  fenfible.  How  much  does  this 
comedy  fuffer  by  a comparifon  with  the  Confcious  Lovers , 
Which  is,  indeed,  fenfible  and  genteel : in  the  latter,  like- 
wife,  the  defign  is  truly  noble,  and  ftri&ly  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  Drama. 

We  ought,  as  we  hinted  before,  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  merit  of  the  Poet  and  of  the  piece.  The  eafe,  the  fpi- 
yit,  the  ftrong  colouring  of  the  Sufpicious  Hufband,  entitles 
the  Witter  to  our  applaufe,  but  his  comedy  ought,  neverthe- 
lefs,  to  be  banifhed  from  the  Stage.  We  are  amazed  that  his 
Lordfhip  fhould  do  fuch  honour  to  this  piece,  fince,  in  juftica 
to  the  noble  Author,  we  mull  acknowlege,  that  he  feems  in 
general  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  real  merit  and  proper  uf* 
of  comedy  : and  after  fome  very  juft  and  ingenious  reflec- 
tions on  this  fpecies  of  dramatic  writing,  he  concludes  with 
exprefling  his  perfuaflon,  that  ‘ the  Comedy  for  this  age  might 
‘ be  much  improved,  by  being  more  of  the  ferious  and  in- 

* JlruSiive  kind,  than  by  confifting  of  the  wild  unguarded 

* wit,  that  rather  naufeates  than  entertains.’ 

\ 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  Readers  a general 
view  of  the  contents  of  thefe  volumes.  To  enter  into  a cri- 
tical difeuflion  of  each  particular  part,  would  draw  us  great- 
ly beyond  our  limits.  We  muft  not  omit  to  take  notice,  how- 
ever, that  to  fome  of  the  plays,  the  fubje&s  of  which  have 
been  treated  by  the  French  Poets  as  well  as  by  the  Greek,  our 
Author  has  fubjoined  critical  obfervations,  wherein  their  re- 
(pedtive  merits  are  farther  and  more  nicely  compared. 

With 
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With  refpeCt  to  the  Tranflation  ip  general  of  thefe  volumes, 
it  appears  to  be  extremely  unequal.  But  this  inequality  is 
eafily  accounted  for ; as,  we  are  informed,  by  Advertifements 
prefixed  to  the  firft  and  third  volumes,  that  the  Tranflation 
is  the  work  of  various  hands.  Among  others,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  the  celebrated  Author  of 
the  Rambler,  have  contributed  their  afliftance.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  verfion  performed  by  Mrs.  Lenox,  we  need  only 
obferve,  that  a Lady  who  has  power  to  engage  fuch  noble 
and  able  Coadjutors,  cannot  be  fuppofed  deficient  in  merit 
herfelf. 


An  Account  of  the  Modern  Part  of  the  Univerfal  Hi/lory , Volt. 
IX.— XIII.  Being  a Continuation  of  the  Article  begun  in  our 
Review  for  Ollober  lajl. 

WHEN  a refolution  was  taken  to  give  a new  edition 
of  the  ancient  part  of  this  Univerfal  Hiftory,  the 
Authors,  confcious  of  feveral  imperfections  in  the  firft  im- 
preflion,  (imperfections  which  they  properly  enough  fay  were 
unavoidable  from  the  different  and  diftant  refidences  of  the 
refpeftive  Compilers,  and  the  want  of  one  perfon's  being  ap- 
pointed to  infpett  the  whole)  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
like  inconveniences,  that  each  fhould  ‘ revife,  re-examine, 
* and  correct  his  own  part,  but  that  one  perfon , for  the  fake 
‘ of  uniformity , fhould  have  the  fupervifal  of  the  whole.’ 
To  this  they  add,  that  they  4 have  not  been  fo  intent  upon 
‘ other  more  material  improvements  as  to  neglect  that  of 
* Style*.* 

Thefe  candid  acknowlegements  could  not  but  be  accept- 
able to  every  difcerning  Reader  ; who  muft  have  been  farther 
pleafed,  upon  comparing  the  two  editions,  to  find  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Authors,  to  this  purpofe,  had  not  been  mifapplied ; 
and  that,  exclufive  of  other  improvements,  the  ftyle,  in  rea- 
lity, Was  * confiderably  reformed  in  fome  parts,  and  rendered 
• more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  f.’ 

Might  it  not  then,  as  was  hinted  in  our  account  of  the 
former  volumes  J,  have  been  reafonably  expected,  that  all  fuch 
defeCt*  as  had  been  difcovered  in  the  execution  of  the  Ancient 

* Preface  to  the  8vo  edition  of  the  ancient  part,  page  9. 

+ Ibid,  page  1 1 . 

J See  Review  for  laft  October,  page  284. 

Ii  2 *.  Hiftory, 
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Hiftory,  would  have  been  duly  regarded,  and  effe£hially  pre- 
vented, in  the  modern  part?  Might  it  not  have  been  more  espe- 
cially hoped,  that  particular  refpect  would  have  been  had  to 
render  the  ftyle,  in  feme  degree,  pleafmg,  and,  in  general, 
uniform  ? The  nature  of  this  work  would  not,  indeed,  have 
admitted  abundance  of  ornament,  becaufe,  tho’  the  feene  is 
often  fhifted,  the  occurrences  are,  in  general,  fimilar;  yet 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  a juft  excufe  for  negligence,  that  it 
ought  rather  to  have  excited  a greater  regard  to  corredtnefs, 
at  leaft ; and,  on  proper  occafions,  fome  degree  of  elegance, 
to  enliven  the  narration,  and  keep  attention  awake. 

Neverthelefo,  true  it  is,  tho’  a di ('agreeable  truth,  that  the 
ftyle  of  this  work  is  extremely  unequal.  In  many  parts  it  is 
jejune,  puerile,  and,  fometimes,  not.  ftriftly  grammatical  **j 
and  thei'e  defects  are  more  frequently  apparent  where  there 
are  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  application,  and  the  greateft  dif- 
play  of  reading.  But  tho’  the  induftry  and  fagacity  of  our 
Authors  muft.  be  admitted,  and  deferve  commendation,  yet  it 
is  to  be  feared,  they  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  for  other  deficiencies.  It  may,  indeed,  happen  to  Glofet- 
Peregrinators,  as  to  feme  modern  Travellers,  that  in  the 
courle  of  attaining  a variety  of  languages,  they  grow  carelefs 
or  forgetful  of  the  idiom  of  their  own.  In  this  cafe,  the  one 
Supervisor  was  more  particularly  expedient,  and  it  may  be 
concluded,  either  that  none  was  appointed,  or  that  he  has 
not  done  his  duty.  Was  a fecond  edition  neceflary  to  difeo- 
ver  or  rectify  errors  already  acknowleged  \ 

Thefe  animadverfions  are  not  made  with  a view  of  depre- 
ciating this  laborious  and  ufeful  undertaking  ; which  we  con- 
fider  in  a national  light.  It  is  more  than  probable,  fuch  a 
work  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  abroad,  and  there- 
fore it  were  to  have  been  wilhed,  that  it  had  appeared  with 
fewer  imperfections.  Should  Foreigners  form  their  opinion  of 
our  language,  or  our  Writers,  from  fome  parts  of  this  Hiftory, 
they  might  be  led  into  an  unjuft  and  unfavourable  idea  of 
both.  Yet,  to  do  no  more  than  impartial  juftice,  it  muft  be 

* Several  proofs  might  have  been  brought  in  fupport  of  this  un- 
willing cenftre,  from  the  firft  eight  volumes.  Such  as  the  indiferimi- 
nate  ufe  of  the  particles  who  and  tvbich,  and  the  unneceflarily  added  >, 
in  a language  already  accufed  of  too  much  fibilation.  Hence  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  Chinefo,  Japanefer,  Portugeftr ; whereas 
the  bell:  modern  Writers  have  thought  it  fufficient,  in  words  of  this 
fort,  to  diftihguilh  the  Singular  and  Plural  Numbers  only  by  the  ar- 
ticles a and  the. — Some  of  the  fubfequent  volumes  will  furnifh  other 
kiftances  of  the  iirperfeflions  of  ftyle  here  complained  of. 

» --  confefled. 
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confeffed,  that  even  where  the  execution  is  mo  ft  reprehenfi- 
blc,  much  information  may  be  had,  and  curiofity  greatly  gra- 
tified : alfo,  that  both  inftruction  and  entertainment  are  to 
be  met  with  in  other  parts,  fome  of  the  volumes  defigned  for 
this  article,  fully  demonftrate. — We  fhall  here  clofe  our  re- 
flexions, except  fuch  as  may  neceflarily  arife ; and  proceed 
with  our  Hiftory. 


From  China,  with  which  the  eighth  volume  concluded, 
We  are,  in  the  ninth,  conducted  to  Japan,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  natives,  Niphon,  which  is  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former.  The  fituation,  extent,  foil,  and  natural  pro- 
ductions of  thefe  iflands  are  accurately  delineated  ; and  the 
various  feels  of  religion,  modes  of  worfliip,  idols,  temples, 
feftivals,  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  are  properly  deferibed. 
Annexed  to  this  head  is  a fuccmCt,  but  apparently  candid, 
Hiftory  of  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into,  and  its  total 
extirpation  out  of,  thefe  dominions.  An  account  of  the 
form  of  government  in  Japan,  the  grandeur,  fplendid  titles, 
and  palaces  of  its  Monarchs ; their  military  forces,  and  civil 
polity,  concludes  this  firft  feCtion*. 


SeCt.  2.  is  appropriated  to  the  gejiius,  arts,  feiences,  trade, 
navigation,  drefs,  cuftoms,  and  difeafes  of  the  Japanefp. 
The  Angularity  of  their  method  of  treating  fome  of  the  latter, 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  difagreeable  to  our  Readers.  They 
are  frequently  fubjeCl  to  a particular  fort  of  endemial  cholic 
called  Senki,  which  often  affeCts  as  well  ftrangers  as  natives  of 
all  ages,  fexes,  and  complexions:  the  fymptoms  are,  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  bowels,  extending  to  the  whole  abdomen 
and  reins,  caufing  a general  convulfion  of  the  mufcles  ‘ even 

* when  the  bowels  are  free  from  the  effects  of  the  morbific 
‘ lues  latent  in  the^Peritonaum,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  ab- 

* domen ; but  at  fome  periodical  times,  or  from  fome 
‘ other  caufe,  excite  grievous  fwellings,  fpafms,  and  acute 

* pains  f.’ 


* Tho’  in  our  account  of  the  former  volumes  we  did  not  particu- 
larly obferve  the  form  in  which  this  work  is  diftributed,  it  is  intended 
for  the  future,  to  be  more  careful  in  that  point.  Let  it  then  fuffice, 
with  refpeft  to  the  volumes  that  have  been  already  noticed,  to  men- 
tion, that  this  Hiftory  is  divided  into  Books,  thefe  into  Chapters,  and 
the  Chapters  fubdivided  into  Seftions  ; and  that  we  are  now  in  the 
fecond  Chapter  of  the  thirteenth  book. 

•f-  In  enumerating  the  fymptoms  of  this  diforder,  we  have  been 
obliged -to  adhere  to  the  words  of  our  Author,  which,  if  our  medi- 
cal Reader*  Can  underhand,  it  k well ; we  own  that  we  cannot. 

Ii  3 The 
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The  moft  approved  method  of  care  for  this  dreadful  disor- 
der, is  by  acupuncture,  in  which  operation  the  Japancfe  are 
reckoned  to  excel  all  their  neighbours,  to  whom  the  lame 
remeav  is  alfo  common  in  the  fame  diforder. — The  manner 
or  the  operation  is  thus  defcribed.  * The  place  made  choice 
4 of  for  the  puncture,  is  commonly  at  a middle  diftanee  be- 

* tween  the  navel  and  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ; but  often  as 

* much  nearer  to  or  farther  from  either,  as  the  Operator,  after 

* a due  fcrutiny,  thinks  moft  proper ; and  in  this,  and  the  judg- 

* ing  rightly  how  deep  the  needles  muft  be  thruft  below  the 
4 (kin,  fo  as  to  reach  the  feat  of  the  morbific  matter,  and 

* giving  it  a proper  vent,  confifts  the  main  fkill  of  the  Ardft, 
4 and  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  is  faid  to  depend.  Each 
4 row  hath  its  particular  name,  which  carries  with  it  a kind 

* of  direction  for  the  depth  of  each  pun&ure,  and  the  dif- 
4 tance  of  the  holes  from  each  other,  which  laft  feldom  ex- 

* ceeds  half  an  inch  in  grown  perfons  in  the  perpendicular  rows, 
4 tho’  fomething  more  in  thofe  which  are  made  acrofs  the  bo- 

4 dy;  thus  • 

4 The  needles  which  perform  the  operation,  are  made  A- 
4 ther  of  the  fineft  gold  or  filver,  and  without  the  leaft  drofs 
4 or  alloy.  They  muft  be  exquifitely  flender,  finely  polifhed, 
4 and  carry  a curious  point,  and  with  fome  degree  of  hard- 
4 nefs,  which  is  given  to  them  by  the  Maker,  by  tempering, 
4 and  not  by  any  mixture,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  entrance 
4 and  penetrating  the  fkin. — Thefe  needles  are  of  two  forts, 
4 the  one  either  of  gold  or  filver  indifferently,  and  about  four 
4 inches  long,  very  flender,  and  ending  in  a fharp  point,  and 
4 have  at  the  other  end  a fmall  twifted  handle,  which  fervid 
4 to  turn  them  round  with  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger 
4 and  thumb,  in  order  to  fink  them  into  the  flefh  with  greater 
4 eafe  and  fafety : the  other  fort  is  chiefly  of  filver,  and  much 
4 like  the  firft  in  length  and  fhape,  but  exceeding  fmall  to- 
4 wards  the  point,  with  a (hort  thick  handle,  channelled  for 
4 the  fame  end  of  turning  them  about,  and  to  prevent  their 
4 going  in  too  deep ; and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fome  of  them 
4 arecafed  in  a kind  of  copper  tube  of  the  bignefs  of  a goofe 
4 quill,  which  ferves  as  a fort  of  gauge,  and  lets  the  point  in 
4 juft  fo  far  as  the  Operator  has  determined  it.  The  beft  fort 
4 of  needles  are  carefully  kept  in  a cafe  made  of  bull's  horft, 
4 lined  with  fome  foft  downy  fluff.  This  cafe  is  fhaped  fome- 
4 what  like  a hammer,  havjng  on  the  ftriking  fide  a piece  of 
4 lead,  to  give  it  a fufficient  weight,  and  on  the  outfide  a 
4 eompreffed  round  piece  of  leather,  to  prevent  a recoil,  and 
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* with  this  they  ftrike  the  needle  through  the  thicknels  of 

* the  fkin  ; after  which  they  keep  turning  the  handle  about 

* with  the  hand,  till  it  is  funk  to  the  depth  they  delign  it.’— 
'This  operation  is  faid  to  procure  inftantaneous  relief,  and 'to 
be  applicable  in  other  painful  diftempers,  in  which  the  Moxa, 
and  other  cauftics,  are  commonly  ufed. 

Their  management  of  the  Small-pox  (improperly  menti- 
oned in  a fubfequent  fedtion)  is  not  lefs  remarkable.  ‘ They 
4 commonly  wrap  up  the  Patient  in  red  cloth.  And  when 

* one  of  the  Emperor’s  children  falls  ill  of  that  diftemper, 

* not  only  the  bed  and  room,  &c.  are  furnifhed  with  red, 

* but  the  perfons  that  come  near  the  Patient  muft  be  clad  in 
4 the  fame  colour.’ 

Neverthelefc,  ftrange  or  trifling  as  this  practice  may  now 
appear,  that  it  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  particularly  that  it 
was  made  ufe  of  in  England,  between  four  and  five  hundrect 
years  ago,  is  evident  from  indifputable  authority.  Thus  we 
find  John  of  Gaddefden  treating,  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
fon  of  either  the  firft  or  fecond  King  Edward.  He  * ordered 
4 the  Patient  to  be  wrapped  up  in  fcarlet  *,  and  every  thing 
*■  about  the  bed  to  be  red ; no  doubt,’  adds  our  Author  f, 
‘ but  the  room  was  hung  in  the  fame  inannef.  This,’  fays 
John,  * made  him  recover,  without  fo  much  as  leaving  one 
‘ mark  in  his' face,  and  he  commends  it  for  an  excellent  way 

* of  curing.’— Nay,  the  notion  of  the  utility  of  this  dye,  is 
far  from  being  extinft  even  at  prefent,  feeing  it  is  common 
with  many  Nurfes  and  old  women,  to  boil  a fkein  of  fcarlet 
ftlk  in  the  liquor  defigned  for  the  variolous  Patient,  and  to 
prefer  a piece  of  red  to  any  other  coloured  cloth,  as  a pre- 
fervative  againft  the  fore-throat,  which  almoft  always  ac- 
companies this  difeafe.  — The  original  inducements  to  this 
whimfical  practice,  may  not  be  worth  enquiring  after  ; buf 
what  renders  it  more  particularly  remarkable,  is  its  having 
been  adopted  by  people  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  are  fo 
very  contradictory,  and  who  could  not  polfibly  have  the 
leatt  knowlege  of  each  other. 

Se£t.  3,  is  employed  in  the  topography  and  divifion  of  this 
empire ; and  the  manner  of  their  private  and  public  build- 

* Capiatus  Scarletum  et  involvatur  variolus  totaliter,  ficut  ego  feci 
de  filio  nobiliffimi  Regis  Anglise — et  feci  omnia  circum  leftum  efie 
Rubea— et  eft  bona  cura. 

t Dr.  Friend  in  hjs  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  fecond  edition  8to.  vol. 
lid.  page  283. 
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jngs,  particularly  an  ample  defcription  of  the  fyperb  palace 
of  jeddo.  To  chefe  are  added,  feme  account  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  curiofities  peculiar  to  the  country. 

Seel.  4,  comprehends  a difcuiUon  of  the  origin  and  anti- 
quity of  the  Japanefe;  with  a fhort  mention  of  the  feveral 
Sovereigns  of  this  empire,  for  the  fpace  of  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  year's.  To  which  is  iubjoined  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a defcription  of  the  land  of  Jedfo*,  of  the  manners,, 
and  trade  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  iilands  belonging  to 
it— A reprefentation  of  the  magnificent  march  of  the  Japanefe 
Cubo  or  fecular  Monarch  from  Jeddo  to  Meacco,  and  of  his 
entry  into  the  latter,  concludes  the  Hiflory  of  Japan. 

" Book  XI V.  which  includes  the  remainder  of  this  and  the 
whole  of  the  two  fucceeding  volumes,  is  devoted  to  a fubject 
that  cannot  fail  of  proving  both  ufeful  and  entertaining  to  a 
Commercial  people,  it  profelles  to  give  an  account  of  no  !efs 
than  ‘ the  rife,  progrefs,  and  extent,  as  well  as  the  revolutions 
« in,  and  prefent  flare  of,  the  commerce  of  all  the  feveral  Euro- 
* pean  nations  in  the  Eall-.ndies  and,  indeed,  the  Author 
has  done  ample  jqftice  to  his  fubjedl.  The  ftyleis,  in  gene- 
ral, correct  and  fpirited,  and  his  reflections,  for  the  number 
of  which  he  genteely  apologizes,  are  natural  and  judicious. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  after  afligning  the  reafons  why  the  an- 
tients  were  fo  much  inferior  to  the  moderns  in  naval  power, 
and  ihewing,  that  commerce,  efpecially  long  voyages,  is  tire 
fource  of  maritime  ftier.gth,  pointing  out  the  general  advan- 
tages of  trade,  and  the  particular  importance  of  that  to  the 
Ealt-Indies,  oiu  Author  proceeds  toanfwer  the  raoft  material 
objections  that  have  been  rsifed  againil  this  branch  of  traffic. 
Would  our  limits  allow  it,  we  fnould,  with  plealure,  indulge 
our  Readers  with  ample  extracts : but  we  can  only  afford 
them  a tafte  of  our  Author’s  manner  of  treating  his  fub- 
jedt. 

* The  full  of  the fe  objections  may  be  thus  dated  : It  is  ge- 

* -h crally  apprehended,  that  trade  is  advantageous  or  detrimental , 

* according  as  its  balance  is  in  favour  or  againft  the  nation  by 

* which  it  is  carried  on  ; and  the  ufufll  criterion  is  the  exporta  - 

* tion  or  importation  of  filver.  But  it  is  univerfajly  agreed, 
"*  that  the  trade  of  the  Europeans  to  the  Eaft-Indies  is,  in  a 

* Our  Authors  here  take  an  opportunity  of  candidly  acknowlege- 
irig  and  corre&ing  an  error,  which  they  fell  into  vol.  XX.  of  the  An- 
cient Hiflory,  but  which  is  alfo  common  to  pther  Wr iters  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  by  confounding  this  land  wtth  the  FCninfula  of  Kamchatka. 
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4 great  meafure,  carried  on,  not  by  the  exportation  and  bar- 
« ter  of  commodities,  and  manufactures  for  commodities  and 
‘ manufactures,  but  by  fending  filver  from  Europe,  to  pur- 

* chafe  commodities  and  manufactures  in  the  Eaft-Indies; 

* which  being  rather  inftruments  of  luxury  and  fuperfluidcs, 

‘ than  neceliaries,  or  even  conyeniencies  of  life,  it  follows 
‘ from  thence,  that  this  commerce  is  very  detrimental  to  Eu- 
4 ropeans  in  general,  though  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the 

* particular  nations  by  which  it  is  carried  on : for  they,  by 
‘ re-exporting  part  of  the  effeCts  that  they  bring  home,  may 
‘ not  only  re-imburfe  themfelves  entirely  for  the  filver  origi- 
4 nally  carried  out,  but  alfo  draw  an  additional  quantity  of 

* fpecie  into  their  countries  ; and  yet  this,  being  conftantly 
‘ and  uniformly  a lofing  trade,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  people 

* of  Europe,  it  molt  by  degrees  exhauft  the  wealth  of  all 

* nations : ftrft,  of  thofe  wno  buy  thefe  unnecefl'ary  commo- 

* dities  and  manufactures,  perhaps  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  hand  ; 

* and,  by  degrees,  fuch  as  are  the-  immediate  purchalers. 

‘ For,  if  the  filver  thus  carried  out  never  return,  as  it  is  al- 
4 lowed  it  never  can  return,  the  commerce  of  the  Indies, 

4 however  rich  in  its  appearance,  however  fpecious  in  its  con- 
4 fequences,  fuch  as  fleets,  fettlements,  and  fortrefles,  yet, 

4 elofely  examined,  and  at  the  bottom,  is  no  better  than  a 
4 perpetual  drain,  and  a fort  of  under-current,  by  which  the 
4 intrinfic  riches  of  Europe  are  conveyed  into  the  Eaft-Indies, 

4 to  purchafe  fpices,  perfumes,  and  painted  linens,  which, 

4 thro’  the  blefling  of  Providence,  and  the  natural  induftry  of 
4 the  people, . are  inexhauftible  funds  of  riches  to  them ; 

4 while  it  remains  impoflible  and  impracticable  for  theEuro- 
4 peans  to  replace  thofe  immenfe  fums  of  ready  money  with 
4 which  they  are  purchafed. 

4 As  this  objection  was  made  very  early,  by  men  of  great 
4 knowlege  and  experience,  one  would  have  imagined,  that 
4 it  mull  have  received  long  ago,  if  capable  of  it,  a clear 
4 and  fatisfa&ory  anlwer  : which,  not  to  diffemble  the  truth, 

4 is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  forae  of  the  flrongefl  ad- 
4 vocates  for  the  Eafl-india  trade  in  England,  have  given  this 
4 point  entirely  up,  and  contented  themfelves  with  proving, 
4 that  how  ruinous  foever  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft-Indies 
4 may  be  to  the  Europeans  in  general,  yet  it  had  been,  and 
4 might  be,  carried  on  to  our  annual  benefit  of  at  leaft  fix 
4 hundred  thoufand  pounds.  How  well  this  anfwered  their 
4 purpofe  of  defending  the  trade  thither,  as  beneficial  to  us 
4 upon  the  balance,  is  not  material  to  this  queftion ; but  I 
4 fti all  take  the  liberty  of  faying,  that  it  was  the  defire  of 
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* coming  immediately,  and  without  any  previous  difputes,  to 
4 the  decifcon  of  this  point,  that  led  ingenious  men  to  make 

* fuch  conceffions,  which,  however,  do  not  by  any  means 

* bind  thofe  who  come  afterwards  to  confider  this  point  in 

* another  light.  It  might  be  urged,  that  this  being  a matter 

* of  fa£,  and  the  objc&ion  being  now  above  one  hundred 

* years  old,  we  may  oppofe  experience  to  this  conjecture ; 
4 for,  if  the  drain  had  been  fo  very  great,  or  the  detriment 
‘ to  Europe  of  fuch  confequcnce,  as  was  then  fuggefted,  the 

* difmal  effedts  of  it  muft  have  been  long  ago  apparent,  from 
4 the  great  want  of  filver  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  But 

* as  no  fuch  thing  is  vifible ; and  as  thofe  countries  that,  in 

* the  nature  of  things,  mult  have  fooneft  felt,  and  that  too 
4 in  the  higheft  degree,  fuch  a misfortune,  have  been  fo  far 
4 from  being  difgufted  with  Indian  commodities,  as  to  aim  at 

* having  a fliare  in  that  trade  themfelves ; this  conje&ure, 
4 however  plaufible,  feems  to  be  groundlefs  •,  neither  is  there 
4 the  leaft  reafon  to  fear,  that  in  the  fpace  of  another  cen- 
4 tury,  this  trade  will  be  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
4 than  thofe  that  have  flowed  from  it  already.  But  there  is 
4 no  need  of  relying  folely  upon  this  anfwer,  though  at  the 
4 fame  time  it  may  be  affirmed  to  be  both  ftrong  and  clear, 
4 conjectures  being  never  better  refuted  than  by  experiments. 
. That  rcafoning  ought  never  to  be  fufpected  in  politics, 
4 which,  without  fcruple,  would  be  admitted  in  philofophy 
4 or  phyficks  ; neither  can  any  candid  or  impartial  Enquirer 
4 after  truth  fuppofe,  that  what  is  found  to  be  falfe  in  fact, 
4 may  nevertheless  have  a foundation  in  reafon. 

* But  to  come  clofe  to  the  point,  the  fad  is,  that  this  doc- 
4 trine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  of  the  ftandard  by  which 
4 it  is  difeovered,  is  not  true  beyond  a certain  degree.  Silver 
4 is  confidered  in  two  very  different  lights,  as  the  common 
4 meafure  of  all  commodities,  and  as  a commodity ; and  it 
4 is  by  confounding  thefe  confiderations,  that  fome  very  able 
4 Writers  fall  into  great  miftakes.  In  countries  where  there 
4 no  mines,  filver  is,  generally  fpeaking,  to  be  taken  in  the 
4 firft  light,  as  a common  meafure,  and  then  the  Hate  of  the 
4 inhabitants  will  be  properly  enough  denominated  from  its 
4 plenty  or  its  fcarcity.  If  they  are  frugal,  induftrious,  and 
4 enjoy  a large  lnare  of  trade,  filver  will  abound  araongft 
4 them ; and  if,  on  the  contrary',  they  are  profufe,  lazy,  or 
4 without  trade,  they  will  have  very  little  filver.  But,  in  coun- 
4 tries  where  there  are  mines,  filver  is  no  more  than  a com- 
4 modity ; and  if  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  countries,  either 
4 through  defeats  in  government,  or  for  want  of  trade,  are  with* 
f out  the  neceilaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  we  cannot  i’ure- 
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* ly  ftile  them  rich,  whatever  quantities  of  filver  they  may 

* have  in  their  pofleflion.  This  plainly  fhews,  that  filver  is 
‘ not  effentially  wealth,  but  only  circumftantially  fo  } and 
4 that,  when  it  abounds  much  beyond  that  proportion  which 

* is  neceflary  to  render  it  a common  meafure,  it  will,  in  all 

* countries,  whether  they  have  mines  or  not,  become  a dowm- 
4 right  commodity,  as  we  fee  it  actually  does,  and  is  con- 

* verted  into  lacc  and  plate,  upon  which  there  is  Ijkewife 

* a confiderable  lofs ; nor  can  there  be  any  reafon  given  why 
‘ the  clamour  fhould  be  greater  for  the  filver  exported  to  the 

* Eaft-Indies,  than  for  the  filver  wafted  and  confirmed  in  all 

* kinds  of  manufactures.  By  the  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  a 
4 prodigious  quantity  of  {hipping  is  employed,  both  there  and 
‘ in  Europe ; vaft  numbers  of  feamen  raifed,  and  confequent- 
4 ly  a great  naval  force  maintained ; and  therefore,  though 

* fpices,  perfumes,  and  painted  linens,  may  be  inftruments 

* of  luxury,  and  fuperfluities,  yet  (hips,  feamen,  and  a na- 
f val  power,  are  things  of  intrinfic  value ; and  if  it  cannot 

* be  denied  that  the  Europeans  have  thefe  into  the  bargain, 

* it  muft  be  acknowleged,  they  have  no  hard  bargain ; fincc 
4 it  has  been  very  fully  {hewn,  filver  itfelf,  beyond  a 

* certain  reafonable  proportion,  is  but  a fuperfluity. 

* We  may  purfuethis  method  of  reafoning  ftill  farther.  It; 

4 has  been  aflerted,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  endear 

* vours  to  difcover  a new  route  by  fea  to  the  Eaft-Indies  pro- 

* duced  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Now  it  is  very 

* certain,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  filver  that  is  in  Ei*- 
‘ rope  comes  from  America ; and  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  a 
‘ very  large  proportion  of  that  filver  comes  into  the  pofleflion 
‘ of  Europeans  by  the  purchafe  of  Eaft-India  goods  and  com- 

* modifies.  What  reafon  then  is  there  to  fear,  that  a trade, 

* which,  in  its  confequences,  furnifhes  us  with  filver,  fhould 
4 bring  us  into  indigence  from  the  want  of  it?  or'how  can 
4 we  apprehend  that  Europe  in  general  is  more  impoverifhed 
4 by  the  annual  exportation  of  a certain  quantity  of  this  me- 
4 tal,  than  any  particular  country  which  exports  filver  to  the 
4 Indies,  with  a view  of  confuming  a great  quantity  of  In- 
4 dian  commodities  without  expence,  and,  befides,  of  bring- 

* ing  back  the  original  filver  carried  out,  by  the  fale  of  the 
4 overplus  of  thofe  commodities  ? Is  not  America  to  Europe 
4 in  general,  what  the  countries  in  Europe,  that  do  not  trade 
4 to  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  to  thofe  countries  that  do?  And 
4 when  we  allow  that  filver  is  brought  as  a commodity  from 
4 America,  why  fhould  we  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  that  it  is 
4 exported  alfo  as  a commodity  into  the  moftdiftant  parts  of 
4 Afia  ? where,  if  the  people  keep  or  hide  it,  they  are  cer- 
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4 tainly  not  fo  wife  as  the  Europeans,  who  uie  it,  and  by  the 
4 ufe  of  it,  render  themfelves  rich  and  powerful,  and,  in  a 

* great  degree,  the  Mailers  of  thofe  who  dig  the  lilver  in  the 

* Weft-Indies,  and  of  thofe  who  are  diftradted  with  the  de- 

* fire  of  hoarding  it  in  theEaft.’ 

From  this  fpecimen  a competent  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  our  author’s  manner  of  folving  the  other  objections. — In 
Chapter  2,  are  (hewn,  the  feveral  methods  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft-Indics, 
before  the  difeovery  of  a direct  paffage  by  fea  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  After  mentioning  the  refpedtive  nations  which, 
from  the  carlieft  times  of  antiquity,  have  been  in  poffeffion  of 
this  branch  of  commerce,  the  different  routes  ufed  for  carry- 
ing on  this  intercourfe,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
thence,  our  Author  thus  recapitulates  the  contents  of  his  pre- 
ceding obfervations. 

( O * 

* If,’  lays  he,  ‘ we  look  into  the  Sacred  Hiftory,  that  in  the 
‘ eariieft  ages  the  Ilhmaelitcs  carried  l'piees  into  Egypt.  From 
4 whence  it  is  apparent,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  of 
‘ Arabia  had  already  found  their  way  to  the  Indies.  The 

* Edomites  next  poU'eUed  themfelves  of  this  lucrative  trade, 
■*  of  which  they  w'er-e  deprived  by  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  gjori- 
4 ous  reign  of  Solomon,  and  from  them  it  paffed  into  the 

* hands  of  their  refpedlive  Conquerors.  If,  on  the  other 
4 hand,  we  examine  profane  Hiftories,  the  expedition  of  Se- 

* mjramis,  whether  true  or  falfe,  will  bring  the  fame  thing 

* to  our  view  j as  will  alfo  the  boafted  enterprize  of  the 
4 Egyptian  Bacchus.  When  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
4 the  Perfian  empire,  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  one  of 
4 its  firft  acquifitions ; and  when  Alexander,  at  the  head  of 

* liis  Greeks,  attempted  and  atchieved  the  fubverfion  of  that 

* empire,  he  looked  upon  this  as  nothing,  in  comparifon  of 
‘ reducing  the  Indies  ; and  thofe  who  have  narrowly  enquired 

* into,  and  maturely  confidered  the  plan  he  formed,  for  main- 

* tabling  a general  correfpondence  through  all  his  dominions, 

* efteern  him  as  a Statefman,  to  the  full  as  much  as  thofe  who, 

* from  the  pifture  drawn  of  him  by  Curtius,  admire  him  as 

* a Hero.  His  Companion  and  his  Pu,  il,  Ptolemy,  difep- 

* vered  in  Egypt,  how  well  he  had  digefted  leffons  given  him 
‘ by  fo  confummate  a Mafter.  His  Succeffors  profecuted  thofe 
4 views  with  fuch  fteadinefs,  that  the  wealth  and  trade  of 
4 Egypt  was  the  wonder  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  Tyrians, 

4 and  their  colonies,  found  means  to  preferve  feme  part  of 
4 this  traffic,  of  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  Perfian 
4 government,  they,  in  a manner,  polfefled  the  whole.  When 
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c the  Romans  co'nquered  Egypt,  their  becoming  Maftcrs  of 
4 this  trad’d,  highly  advanced  the  value  of  that  conqueft, 
4 which  contribute#  not  a little  to  fuftain  the  majefty  of 
« Rome,  while ‘hef  ions  had"  virtue  enough  to  preferve  that 
4 powdr  which  their  anceflbrs  had  acquired.  Upon  the  divi- 
4 fioh  of  tlie  empire1,  Egypt  remained  to  thofe  Monarchs  who 
4 fixed  their  imperial  feat  at  Conftantinophe.  Nor  was  the 
4 J Indian  trade  wholly  loft  by  thefe  Princes,  till  they  had  loft 
‘ralbji  andithemit  came  to  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been-de- 
4 fpoiled.5  : ■ 


' The  fame  fubjefl  is  purfued  through  Chapter  3,  the  feveral- 
viciffitudes  this-  trade  has  undergone  according  to  its  different- 
ppfl'cfTors,  and  particularly  the  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired, the  methods  of  its  being  conducted  by  the  Italian 
Sates,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  Venetians,  are  here  clearly 
pointed  out.  To  the  latter,  who  feem  to. have  attained  the 
greateft  /hare  of  this  trade,  immediately  before  the  difcpvery, 
of  a dire£t  paflage  by  fea  from  Europe  to  the  Indies,  that  dil- 
covery  could  not  be  a little  mortifying  ; nor,  as  is  faid,  did 
they  fail  to  obftruift  the  cpnfequences  of  it,  even  at  the  ex-*, 
pence~of  religion,  by  inviting  and  affifting  the  Mahommedan- 
Powers  to  oppofe  the  enterprizes  of  the  lirft  Dilcoverers  of 
this  navigation. 


Our  Author  has  made  it  clearly  appear,  ift,  that  the  com- 
merce of  India  has  been  a leading  objeft  of  attention  from 
the  earlieft  periods  of  time.  2dly,  That  thofe  nations  which 
have  enjoyed  the  largeft  /hare  of  this  trade,  have  been  from 
thence  the  mod  wealthy,  and  the  moft  powerful.  3dly,  That 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  this  article  of  commerce, 
their  riches,  induftry,  and  influence  have  decreafed  : — A lef- 
fon  that  deferves  to  be  remembered,  more  efpecially  at  a time 
when  the  Briti/h  arms  are  making  new  acquifitions  in  that 
part  of  the  word. 


Chap.  IV.  is  appropriated  to  the  Dtfcoveries,  Conquefts, 
and  Settlements  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Eaft-Intlies.  Se£t.  r, 
gives  an  account  of  the  motives  that  firft  induced  them  to  make 
expeditions  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; of  their  adventures  in  thofe 
expeditions  ; and  of  their  making  tbe  long-wiflicd  difeovery, 
and  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  diredfion 
of  Capt.  Bartholemew  Diaz,  fent  for  this  purpofe,  in  the 
year  i486.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  Navigators 
who  were  happy  enough  to  make  this  difeovery,  appear  to 
havtf  been  unacquainted  with  the  occalion  of  their  voyage^ 
feeing  the  Commander  thought  fit,  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties 
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ties  he  met  with,  to  call  this  Cape  Cabo  Torment  of o>  or  the 
Tempeftuous  Cape;  whereas  the  King,  (John  the  lid  of 
Portugal)  from  fome  informations,  was  enabled  to  form  a right 
judgment  of  the  importance  of  this  difeovery,  and  therefore 
named  it  Cabo  del  bueno  Efpei  anza , or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  > 
from  a convi&ion  that  hereby  a direfl  paflage  by  lea  was  found  4 
to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

t ' 

This  was  the  main  objedt  that  Prince  had  in  view,  but 
it  was  referved  to  his  Succeflbr  to  carry  fo  important  a deiign 
into  execution : accordingly  we  find,  in  Sedt.  2,  that  after 
hearing  the  different  opinions  of  his  council,  Emanuel  equip- 
ped four  fhips,  under  the  command  of  Vafquez  da  Gama,  in 
1494*,  who  made  a fuccefcful  voyage  to  and  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  laid  the  original  foundation 
of  their  empire  there,  in  his  fecond  voyage.  Thus  animated, 
the  Portuguefe  pufhed  their  fortunes  with  various  fuccefs,  and 
under  different  Commanders  (among  whom  no  one  more  fig- 
nally  diftinguifhed  himfelf  than  the  famous  Don  Alphonfo 
d’  Albuquerque  f)  till  in  the  fpaceof  about  fixty  years,  they 
had  eftablifhed  an  empire  in  the  Eaft,  that  appears  truly  won- 
derful.—-The  relation  of  thefe  events  continues  through  the' 
3d  and  4th  feftions. 

In  the  5th  Sedlion  is  reprefented  the  nature  of  the  Portu- 
guefe dominions  in  the  Indies,  while  in  its  profperity ; with  the 
beneficial  confequences  derived  from  thence  to  the  Crown  of 
Portugal  within  that  period : alfo  the  caufes  of  the  gradual 
and  almoft  total  dcclenfion  of  their  power  in  thofe  countries. 
Among  thefe  are  more  particularly  noticed  the  union  of  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain,  by  the  death  of  John  III. 
which  occafioned  a negleft  of  fending  due  fupplies,  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  difeipline.  Other  caufes  alleged,  are, 
an  univerfal  corruption  of  manners,  exceffive  luxury,  a bound-' 
lefs  defire  to  extend  their  dominions,  and  their  infolence  to, 
and  ill  treatment  of,  the  Natives  ; who  were  thereby  more  rea- 
dily induced  to  take  part  with  the  Dutch,  upon  their  coming 
to  the  Indies.  In  the  remainder  of  this  fedtion,  as  well  as  the 
frth,  7th,  and  8th,  we  find  an  account  of  the  principal  fettle- 

* There  muft  be  fome  miftake  here  ; for  we  are  told,  that  John 
died  Oftober  25,  1495,  and  it  is  faid  this  expedition  did  not  take 
place  till  the  lecond  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Succeflbr. 

f A pretty  large  detail  of  Vafquez  de  Gama’s  voyage,  and  other 
Adventures  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Indies,  including  the  atchiev- 
ments  of  this  Hero,  may  be  fecu  in  the  Gxth  volume  of  the  Re- 
view, p.  196  feq.  and  241  feq. 
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ments,  fortrefles,  and  colonies  ere&ed  or  eftablifhed  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  thofe  parts,  and  alio  of  the  time  when,  and 
the  means  how,  they  have  fallen  into  other  hands. — The  9th 
feClion  defcribes  the  city  of  Goa  and  its  environs;  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  poor  remains  of  this  once  formidable  Power ; with 
remarks  on  the  caufes  of  fo  furprizing  a declenfioi\ ; and -the 
W riter  adds  fome  reafons  for  believing,  that  bad  as  their  pre- 
fent  fituation  appears,  their  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world 
are  not  irretrievable. 

Chap.  V.  Treats  of  the  trade  and  pofTdfions  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Eaft-Indies.  Our  Author’s  method  is  fufficient- 
ly  feen  in  what  has  been  abftra&ed  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
Portuguefe ; for  which  reafon  we  mall  content  ourfelves  with 
a fummary  of  this  chapter ; which  is  divided  into  eleven  fec- 
tions  : Irr  the  firft,  are  confidered  the  motives  that  led  the 
Court  of  Spain  to  feek  anew  pafiage  to  the  Indies  ; Ferdinand 
Magellan’s  fuccefs  in  difcovering  fuch  a pafl'age  thro’  the 
South  Seas ; and  thedifputes  between  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe, in  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  together  with  the 
accommodation  of  thofe  difputes. — The  2d  gives  an  account 
of  the  conqueft  and  fettlement  of  the  Philippine  or  Manila 
iflands,  with  a reprefentation  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
to  which  the  firft  Adventurers  were  expofed.  The  3d,  4th, 
and  5th,  detail  the  names,  fituation,  produce,  natural  and 
civil  hiftory,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  thefe  iflands. 
— The  6th  relates  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  and 
determines  the  extent  and  limitation  of  the  Viceroy’s  autho- 
rity : to  which  is  added,  the  ftate  and  method  of  conducing 
the  commerce  between  South  Afia  and  South  America. — The 
yth  relates  the  courfe  of  the  licenfed  and  meafured  Galleon, 
in  her  annual  voyage  from  Manila  to  Acapulco ; the  illicit 
trade  carried  on  by  her,  and  the  large  profits  derived  from 
thence;  with  a fhort  mention  of  the  feveral  times  this  fhip 
has  been  taken  by  the  Englifh. — In  the  8th,  is  confidered  the 
real  importance  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  Spaniards,  and  their 
unaccountable  negleCt  and  mifinanagement  of  them. — The 
9th  relates  to  the  difcovery,  fituation,  productions,  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  Ladrones  or  Marianne  iflands ; alfo  the  advan- 
tages that  well  exerted  induftry,  and  due  attention,  might 
procure  to  the  pofleflors  of  them. — The  10th  and  nth  take 
notice  of  the  difcoveries  already  made,  or  that  probably  may 
be  made  to  the  northward,  or  to  the  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft, 
of  the  laft  mentioned  iflands  ; and  the  commercial  benefits 
that  might  be  derived  from  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them  : our  Author's  obfervations  upon  the  negligence  of  tl*e 
Spaniards  in  thi*  refpect,  are  curious  and  pertinent. 
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Vol.  X.  Begins  with  the  FTiftory  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India 
Company.  In  the  hut  lection  of  Chap.  Vi.  is  a difeuffion 
of  thequeifion,  Whether  the  Eaft-India  trade  in  general,  and 
particularly  the  method  of  carrying  it  on  by  an  exclufivc  Com- 
pany, is  not  in  itlelf  prejudical  to  the  community,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  individual  ? The  means  of  our  receiving  the 
commodities  of  the  Indies,  previous  to  the  voyages  of  Drake 
and  Cavendiih  ; the  granting  a charter,  and  the  terms  of  that 
charter,  to  the  Merchants  of  London,  in  1600,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcovcrics  made  by  thofe  Navigators  ; and  the 
equipment,  fuccefs,  and  return  of  the  firft  fquadron  fent  thi- 
ther, are  diftindtly  related.  We  have  here  alfo  an  account  of 
two  other  voyages  made  thither,  after  the  acceflion,  and  un- 
, der  the  countenance  and  protection  of  King  James  the  firft. 
— Sedt.  2,  deferibes  the  events  of  feveral  different  expeditions, 
to  the  year  1619,  and  takes  notice  of  the  oppofition  the  Com- 
pany met  with  from  the  Turks  and  Portuguefe,  but  more 
efpecially  from  the  mean  jealoufy,  and  infidious  practices  of 
the  Dutch,  who  at  length  fcrupled  not  to  commit  the  molt 
flagrant  aCts  of  injuftice  and  cruelty. — SeCt.  3,  contains  a far- 
ther relation  of  the  diiputes  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
Companies  ; and  the  negociations  and  treaties  by  which  thofe 
difputes  were  concluded.  It  alfo,  with  equal  candour  and  fpi- 
rit,  reprefents  that  horrid  maftacre  at  Amboyna : which  no 
Dutchman  could  ever  vindicate,  and  which  no  Briton  can  ever 
forget.  From  thence  it  continues  an  account  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Company,  to  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centu- 
ry.— SeCt.  4,  gives  the  domcitic  occurrences  of  the  Company, 
from  t'ne  year  1691,  at  which  time  feveral  complaints  were  ex- 
hibited, and  ftrenuous  endeavours  were  ufed,  to  annul  their 
charter,  to  the  year  1698,  when  an  union  was  effected,  and 
confirmed  by  Parliament,  between  the  old  Company  and  their 
rivals. — Sedt.  5,  recites  feveral  lubfequent  laws  enacted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Company ; and  then  proceeds  with  a detail  of 
thfir  foreign  tranfadfions,  from  1702  to  1752 — whether  the 
laft  was  not  intended  for  twofedlions,  as  is  not  improbable,  from 
the  quantity  and  diverfity  of  matter  it  contains,  we  cannot 
take  upon  ourfelves  to  fay ; however  we  find  the  next  fedtion 
marked  7,  which  brings  down  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-Indies 
to  1758. 

To  ufe  nearly  the  words  of  our  Author,  the  Reader,  in- 
deed, may,  in  this  volume,  ‘ fee  the  foundation  and  origin 

* of  the  £aft-Ir.dia  Company  and  commerce,  under  Queen 

* Elizabeth;  the  progrefs  in  confequepce  of  the  negociations 
‘•made,  and  privileges  granted,  by  her  SuccelTors  ; the  vi- 

x * ‘ cifEtudcs 
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e ciffitudes  of  fortune  their  affairs  have  gone  through,  whe- 
‘ ther  from  their  enemies  the  Indians,  Portuguefe,  Dutch, 

‘ or  French;  or  from  the  negligence,  avarice,  pride,  and 
c mifcondutff  of  their  Governors  and  Servants  abroad ; or 
1 whether  from  the  ftill  more  pernicious  praflices  of  miniftc- 

* rial  craft,  by  which  prodigious  fums  have  been  drawn  from 
‘ them,  for  privileges  which  are  ever  precarious  : he  may  fee 
‘ their  flourilhing  ftate  from  the  time  that  their  own  confe- 
‘ quences,  and  the  fervices  done  the  Government,  brought 
‘ the  whole  body  of  the  Legiflature  to  be  their  Patrons  and 
‘ Prote&ors ; he  has,  laftly,  a view  of  their  Ioffes,  chiefly 

* owing  to  their  own  indolence  and  parfimony,  as  well  as  to 

* the  dilatory  meafures  of  the  adminiftration.’ 

Sedh  8,  Defcribes  the  feveral  fettlements  belonging  to  the 
Company,  the  refpe£tive  fpecies  of  traffic  proper  to  each  fet- 
tlement,  and  the  oeconomy  and  expences  of  their  govern- 
ment.— An  Appendix  is  fubjoined,  containing  Mr.  Poftle- 
thwayte’s  propofal  for  transferring  the  charter  of  the  African 
to  the  Eaft-India  Company;  mention  of  which  was  made 
in  the  XVIIth  volume  of  the  Review,  page  312. 

Chap.  VII.  Exhibits  an  accurate  and  Entertaining  detail 
of  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  which  they  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to  have 
entirely  engroffed  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  branches  of  that 
trade,  and  have  formed  a power  in  thofe  parts  fuperior  to  any 
other  European  nation.  Our  Author,  with  his  accuftomed 
ptecifion,  has  here  pointed  out  the  motives  that  firft  induced 
them  to  vifit  this  part  of  the  world,  which  appear  to  have 
been  Neceffity  and  Refentment ; he  has  traced  their  progrefs, 
marked  their  conquefts,  explained  their  form  of  government, 
and  defcribed  the  extent  and  advantages  of  their  dominions, 
in  twenty-fevcn  fedtions.  Their  induftry,  their  perfeverance, 
and  fome  parts  of  their  policy,  command  applaufe,  and  deferve 
imitation  : but  their  fervile  compliances,  their  infatiable  ava- 
rice, and,  above  all,  the  flagrant  injuftice,  and  horrid  bar- 
barities they  have  made  ufe  of,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
power,  muft  (hock  every  generous  or  honeft  mind,  and  ex- 
cite deteftation  in  every  breaft  that  retains,  the  leaft  fenfa- 
tion  of  humanity.  To  enter  into  particulars,  would  alone 
be  more  than  enough  to  furnilh  an  entire  article  for  the  Re- 
view. 

Chap.  VIII.  with  which  the  eleventh  volume  commences, 
reports  the  Indian  tranfaftions  of  the  Danes,  in  five  fe<ftions. 
Thcfe  contain  a juft  character  of  that  warlike  and  entcrpriz- 
Rev.  Dec.  1760.  Kk  i'ng 
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ing  nation;  the  circumftances  that  facilitated  their  firft  efta.- 
blilhment  at  Tranquebar,  about  the  year  1620  ; the  exten- 
fion  of  their  fettlements,  and  favourable  afpcCl  of  their  af- 
fairs for  upwards  of  twenty  years ; the  caufes  of  their  fubfe- 
quent  decline,  the  many  difficulties  and  difappointments  they 
met  with,  and  the  various  fhifts  to  which  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe,  to  retain  theirfirftpofl'effion,  with  the  gene- 
rous affiftance,  and  gallant  behaviour,  of  the  Lnglifh  in  their 
behalf,  to  which  they  owe  the  prefervation  of  Tranquebar, 
and  confequently  their  prefent  exiftence  in  the  Indies : alfo 
Frederick  the  IVth’s  fcheme,  of  promoting  the  intereft  of  the 
Company,  by  the  affiftance  of  religioifc  Miffionaries,  and  the 
effeCts  of  that  meafure ; a defcription  of  the  feftlement  at 
Tranquebar  and  of  the  circumjacent  country ; and,  laftly,  the 
revival  and  prefent  ftateof  the  Danifh  trade  to  the  Indies. 

Chap.  IX.  Is  divided  into  eleven  feCtions,  ’the  cohtents  of 
which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  the  fhort  luminary  of 
them  made  by  their  Author.  The  Reader  may  here  fee  the 
hiftory  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  formed  in  France,  as  well 
as  ‘ of  their  commerce  and  fettlemeiits,  froth  their  firft  at- 
« tempting  fuch  a correfpondencc  to  the  prefent  titne  ; With 
‘ all  the  changes  and  revolutions  they  have  undergone,  and 

* the  conftant  and  zealous  attention  which  the  ableft  of  their 

* Minifters  have  fhewn,  in  protecting  and  promoting  a trade 
4 which  they  have  ever  confidered  as  of  the  higheft  import- 

• ance,  and  which,  in  fpiteof  repeated  difappointmerits,  and 
‘ notwithftanding  innumerable  obftacles,  they  have  at  length 

• brought  into  a promifing,  at  leaft,  if  not  a profperous  con- 
» dition.’ — It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  this  Was  wrote  be- 
fore the  accounts  of  the  repeated  fuccefles  obtained  in  thofe 
parts,  by  the  Britilh  arms,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  War, 
were  received. 

Chap.  X.  Lets  us  into  a knowlege  of  the  real  and  pretended 
motives  for  eftablifhing  a trading  Company  to  the  Eaft-Ihdies 
from  Oftend  ; his  Imperial  Majefty’s  charter  in  their  favour ; 
the  foundation,  views,  and  prOgrefs  of  that  Coimpany ; the 
oppofition  formed  againft  it  by  the  Maritime  and  other  Powers 
of  Europe ; the  coni'eqttences  of  that  Oppofition ; the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  Company,  with  artifices  made  ufe  of  to  etude 
the  imperial  ediCt  for  thatpurpofe,  and  the  practices  to  revivfe 
the  trade  in  other  ports,  till  its  final  extinction. 

Chap.  XI.  Acquaints  us  with  the  rife  and  prOg'refs  ibf  the 
.fswedifh  Company,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  Which  a royal 
charter  was  .granted  in  1731,  with  foitie  reflections  on  the 

'probable 
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probable  advantages  Sweden  may  derive  from  her  intercourse 
with  the  Eaft-iadies,  and  the  extenfton  of  her  commerce  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Xllth  Chapter  feems  intended  to  mark  out  fome  un- 
trodden paths  of  commerce,  and  to  animate  to  a purfuit  of 
them,  by  a reprefentation  of  the  probable  advantages  that  might 
attend  a better  acquaintance  with  them.  To  this  end  our  Au- 
thor has  extracted  from  the  Voyages  of  thofe  Travellers  who 
have  vifited  that  imperfectly  juiown  country  called  Terra 
Auftralis,  or  the  Southern  Continent,  fuch  particulars  as  were 
moft  likely  to  make  A favourable  impreffion.  The  Voyages 
cited  by  our  Author  are,  Ferdinand  de  Quiros,  in  1606  » 
Schouten  and  La  Maire,  in  16x5  ; Tafman,  in  1642 ; Dam- 
pier,  in  1699  ; and  Roggewin,  in  1721.  Some  of  thefe 
Travellers  defcribe  the  countries  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as 
‘ abounding  with  rich  vallies,  pleafant  and  wholefome  water- 
‘ brooks,  gold,  Giver,  mace,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  fugar- 

* cancs  of  an  extraordinary  fize  ; with  fowls,  fifh,  and  every 

* thing  conducive  to  the  happinefs  and  luxury  of  life.’ — This 
-chapter  and  volume  concludes  with  a view  of  the  labours  of 
the  principal  Circum-navigators,  from  Columbus  to  Anfou 
incluhve. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  juftly  recommend  the  preceding 
volumes  contained  in  this  article,  to  the  perulal  of  every 
Reader,  who  defires  to  become  acquainted  with  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  trade : as  the  fubjed  is  interefting,  fo  is  the 
manner  of  treating*  it  entertaining,  and  cannot  be  lefs  in- 
ftruCtive  to  the  Gentleman  than  to  the  Merchant. — We  mull 
•now  proceed  to  lefs  agreeable  fcenes ; but  we  ihail  make  our 
view  of  them  as  fhort  as  pofiible. 

Vol.  XII.  and  partpf  the  Xlllth,  are  devoted  to  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Othman  empire.  Chap.  I.  confifts  chiefly  of  an 
examination  into  the  origin  of  thofe  people,  who,  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  pofl'cfled  themfelves  of  more  extenfive  do- 
minions, than  ever  fell  to  thelhareof  any  other  known  Power, 
and  who  Hill  retain  the  pofllflion  of  the  greateft  part  of  their 

* After  having  done  full  juftice,  and,  as  we  conceive,  no  more  thaij 
jufticc  to  our  ingenious  Author,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  carelefTnefs 
of  the  perfon  employed  to  correft  the  (hcets  from  the  prefs,  feveral 
in  Dances  of  which  occur  in  many  places;  tho’  none  of  them  are  of  io 
material  confequence,  as  when  they  make  him  guilty  of  anachronifms 
highly  improbable.  One  inftance  of  this  has  been  before  fpecified  : 
fee  page  478  : the  Note.  Several  others  may  be  pointed  out ; but 
we  Ml  mention  only  one  more : in  vol.  XI.  p.  16,  we  find  t6oi 
for  j6j§, 
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conquefts.  In  this  chapter  we  alfo  find  a critical  enquiry  in- 
to the  merits  of  thofe  YV riters  who  have  treated  of  the  affairs 
of  this  empire. 

As  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  their  feveral  fubdivi- 
fions.  Suffice  it  then  to  fay,  that  they  comprize  the  domeftic 
oeconomy,  civil  policy,  military  atchievements,  lives,  deaths, 
and  characters  of  twenty-two  Emperors  or  Soltans,  from 
Othman  or  Ozman,  the  Founder  of  this  Monarchy,  to  the 
depofition  of  Moilafa  the  lid,  comprehending  a period  of 
near  four  hundred  years  ; i.  e.  from  1300  to  1699. 

, With  refpedt  to  the  execution  of  this  part  of  our  Hiftory, 
we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  lefs  curious  Reader  will  meet  with 
abundance  of  information,  and,  perhaps,  fome  entertain- 
ment ; the  principal  events  are  properly  diftinguifhed,  the 
narration  feems  to  be  conducted  with  impartiality,  and  the 
characters  to  be  drawn  with  candour.  Bqt  it  is  apprehended, 
that  it  will  be  irkfome  to  the  more  difeerning  Reader,  to  be 
obliged  to  travel  thro’  the  different  relations  of  the  fame  inci- 
dents, as  they  are  told  by  the  T urkifh  and  Chriftian  W riters, 
notwithftanding  the  apologies  made  for  thofe  repetitions  ; nor 
will  they,  perhaps,  be  better  pleafed  with  the  manner  of  dic- 
tion frequently  adopted  by  the  Author  ; particularly  his  mak- 
ing choice  of  the  Prefont  Tenfe,  where  cuftom,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  beft  Writers,  have  given  a preference  to  the 
Perftft.  The  better  to  explain  this,  take  a finglc  paragraph, 
not  picked  out  on  purpofe,  but  offered  by  chance. 

‘ Leopold  rightly  fufpeCting  that  the  T urks  were  only  feek- 
4 ing  an  occafion  of  commencing  a war,  which  he  was  not 
‘ capable  of  fupporting,  fends  Count  Albert  Caprara,  as  Am- 
4 baffador  Extraordinary  to  Conftantinople  j with  orders  to 
4 fpare  neither  perfuafions  nor  bribes,  that  the  peace  might  be 
4 continued,  and  hoftilities  diverted.  But  the  Wazir  Kara 
4 Moflafa,  without  waiting  that  Minifter’s  arrival,  in  the 
4 fame  year  1693,  fends  Ibrahim  Pafhi,  Beglerbeg  of  Buda, 
4 with  fix  thoufand  men,  to  Tekeli’s  affiftance ; and  orders 
c Apafti,  Prince  of  Tranfilvania,  with  his  forces  to  join  the 
4 Hungarians.  Tekeli,  {Lengthened  by  thofe  fupplies  during 
4 the  fummer,  takes  Kaffovia,  Epiries,  Leutfch,  Levent,  Lipf- 
4 chat,  and  Tillek ; ivhcfe  garrifons  retired,  with  a defign  to 
4 referve  themfelves  for  a more  favourable  opportunity.’ 

It  will,  probably,  be  urged,  in  e.scufe  for  thismodeof  ex~ 
preffion,  that  it  is  chiefly  uied  in  copying  from  the  Turkifh 
Hiitorians,  and  that  it  is  only  in  conformity  to  the  originals : 
But  would  this  ferve  as  a fufficient  apology  for  even  a Tran- 
5 flator  ? 
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ilator?  if  not,  much  lefs  for  a Compiler,  whofe  duty  it  is, 
after  having  duly  confulted  and  digefted  his  materials,  to  give 
them  the  moft  fa/hionable  and  agreeable  drefs  in  his  power. 

The  Thirteenth  volume  concludes  with  an  hiftorical  account, 
from  the  deftruCtion  of  Jerufalem  to  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury ; of  ‘ the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world  ; their 
‘ fufferings,  their  learned  men  and  writings,  falfe  Mcffiahs 

* and  miracles,  their  Academies  and  famed  Profcffors,  their 

* difputes  with  Chriftians  and  other  nations,  as  well  as  among 

* themfelves.’  We  here  find  them  often  the  victims  of  their 
own  credulity,  but  more  frequently  facrifices  to  fuperftition 
and  popular  fury  : and  confidering  the  many  violent-  perfec- 
tions they  have  undergone,  and  the  inhuman  /laughter  that 
has  been  made  of  them  in  various  countries,  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary miracle  is,  that  they  fubfift  at  all  as  a people,  and  are 
fo  numerous  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  travelled  with  our  Authors  through  Afia: — 
A fudden  indifpofition  of  the  Reviewer  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  this  article  laft  month,  but  our  Readers  maybe  affur- 
ed,  that  proper  care  will  be  taken  to  continue  regularly  the 
remainder  of  this  work. 


The  Conduit  of  the  Minifry  impartially  examined,  and  the  Pam- 
phlet entitled  Confderations  on  the  prefent  German  IV ar , refuted 
from  its  own  Principles.  8vo.  1 s.  Griffiths. 

THE  intent  of  this  Writer  is,  to  point  out  the  incon- 
fiftencies  and  contradictions  in  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlet,  entitled  Confiderations,  &c.  and,  in  truth,  he 
feems  to  have  done  this  very  effectually  in  many  places.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  manages  the  controverfy  with  great  temper  and 
moderation  ; and,  which  is  not  very  common  in  difputes  of 
this  kind,  he  has  the  generofity  to  pay  occafional  acknow- 
legements  to  the  merit  of  his  Antagonift. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  main  point  of  the  argument — whether 
it  is  expedient  for  us  to  withdraw  from  our  Allies,  and  aban- 
don the  Continent  ? — he  endeavours  to  refute  the  Confiderer, 
from  his  own  propofitions.  If,  fays  he,  you  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  “ whenever  any  Power  in  Europe,  /hall  have 
grown  up  to  a degree  of  ftrength,  much  greater  than  that 
* ‘ of  any  other  Power,  it  from  thence  forward  becomes  the 
“ jntereft  of  the  other  States  to  be  watchful  over  it,  to  guard 
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againft  the  growth  of  it,  and  mutually  to  aflift  each  other, 
“ when  they  are  attacked  by  it,  left,  while  the  feveral  Pow- 
“ ers  are  left  to  fight  fingly,  the  whole  fhould  be  fubdued.” 
— ‘ If,’  continues  he,  * you  admit  France  to  be  this  formid- 
* able  Power,’  then,  he  concludes,  it  is  our  intereft  to  op- 
pofe  them  wherever  they  turn  their  arms,  and  to  affift  the 
State  that  is  attacked,  left  by  being  left  to  fight  fingly,  the 
whole  fhould  be  fubdued.  No  matter  for  the  fpot,  he  adds, 
whether  it  be  Hanover  or  Heflc,  See.  whenever  the  French  car- 
ry invafion,  the  invaded  become,  at  leaft,  our  temporary  Al- 
lies, &c. 

With  regard  to  the  Confiderer's  argument,  that  we  ought 
not  to  engage  on  the  Continent,  till  we  can  unite  with  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  the  other  Powers  of  the  grand  Confede- 
racy, he  anfwets,  that  fuch  an  unioh  never  may,  probably 
never  will,  and  what  is  more,  never  need,  be  effected  again  : 
that  Europe  is  not  now  what  it  was  ; that  fome  great  Powers 
now  bear  their  heads  aloft,  who  were  lately  inconfiderable 
Potentates : that  if,  to  gratify  malice  and  revenge,  or  through 
fear,  or  fordid  motives  of  immediate  gain,  the  Powers  of  the 
grand  Confederacy  abandon  their  natural  Allies,  and  pre- 
fer a temporary  advantage  to  their  true  and  lafting  intereft, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  repair  their  lofsbv  entering  intoother 
connexions  ; and  he  concludes,  that  Pruffia  and  Hanover 
are,  to  this  end,  the  moft  eligible  Confederates. 

The  Writer  farther  undertakes  to  fliew,  that  as  a com- 
mercial nation,  we  are  neceffarily  connected  with  the  Conti- 
nent : that  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  a nation  which  depends  up- 
on commerce  can  be  detached  from  the  Continent,  by  which 
ft  fubfifts,  and  have  no  occafton  to  give  or  receive  fticcour 
from  their  continental  friends,  when  their  very  being  depends 
upon  their  reciprocal  fupport  and  defence  : that,  as  a trading 
nation,  we  have  more  reafon  to  be  attached  to  the  Continent 
than  the  Continent  has  to  be  allied  with  us : that,  in  times 
of  danger,  we  may,  as  we  have  done,  ftand  in  need  of  fuc- 
cour from  our  continental  Allies,  as  well  as  they'  occafionally 
require  afliftance  from  us. 

Laftly,  he  concludes,  that  if  wc  go  On,  jtnd  get  poffeffion 
of  the  French  Settlements,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fufrer  them 
hnmolefted  to  ravage  the  Continent,  their  adquifitions  ‘may 
more  than  counterbalance  otrfs ; efpecially  tf  they  make 
fhcmfelves  mafters  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Whereas,  by 
oppofing  their  prbgfcfs,  ‘find  difnppoiritihg  *their  vfeWs,  We 
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leave  them  nothing  (except  Minorca)  to  fet  againft  all  our 
conquefts. 

Such  is  the  general  fcope  of  this  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
Writer  does  not  profefs  to  advance  any  new  arguments ; but 
only  to  place  thofe  urged  by  the  Confiderer  in  l'uch  a light,  as 
to  detect  their  fallacy.  This  he  has  done  with  greater  perfpi- 
cuity,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  acquitted  himfelf  like  a can- 
did and  able  Difputant. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  principal  point  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  refpe&s  the  expediency  of  our  continental  en- 
gagements, we  find  the  public  greatly  divided  in  their  opini- 
ons. W«  confefs,  that  the  Confiderer,  as  we  obferyed  in 
our  Review  of  his  pamphlet*,  has  urged  fome  objections 
againft  them  that  feem  unanfuierable.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft 
not  be  inferred,  as  fome  have  inconfiderately  concluded,  that 
We  deem  his  reafoning  upon  the  whole  to  be  unanfwerable  ; 
and  that  we  peremptorily  decide  againft  our  continental  con- 
nections. Though  we  are  fatisfied,  that  they  are  attended 
with  many  deplorable  inconveniencies,  which  the  Confiderer 
has  ftated  : yet,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a neceffity  of  endur- 
ing them  as  the  Idler  evils,  in  order  to  avoid  fome  greater. 
In  fhort,  this  is  a fubjeCt  in  which  the  reafons  on  both  fides 
are  extremely  fpecious ; we,  therefore,  leave  our  Readers  to 
determine  this  knotty  point : 

Non  Nojlrum  ejl  t ant  as , tsfe. 

* See  laft  Review,  p.  379. 


tr 


ACCOUNT  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

Effais  fur  divers  fujets  iatereffans  de  Politique  et  de  Morale. 

Or,  Political  and  Moral  ElTays,  on  feveral  interefting  Subjects, 
concluded : See  Review  for  laft  Month. 

IN  our  Author’s  third  Eflay,  wherein  he  treats  of  Schemes 
and  ProjeflorSy  he  fets  out  with  obferving,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  a Schemer  is  held  in  fuch  low  eftimation  with  the 
generality  of  mankind,  thathefhould  not  be  furprized  if  they 
Ihould  call  his  judgment  in  queftion,  for  thinking  them  worth 
the  trouble  of  a ferious  dillertation.  It  will,  however,  be 
eafy,  fays  he,  to  diffipate  the  prejudices  vulgarly  entertained 
againft  Projectors  in  general,  by  a fair  examination  of  their 
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nature  and  confequences ; in  which  their  neceffity,  utility^ 
and  dignity,  will  be  inconteftibly  demonftrated. 

The  progrefs  of  human  knowlege  is  fucceflive  and  flow  ; 
the  advances  made  therein  frequently  depending  on  the  com- 
bination of  a number  of  circumftances,  which  may  happen 
but  once  in  a long  interval  of  years ; while  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are  continually  making  approaches  towards  perfection ; 
at  which,  however,  it  is  poffible,  they  may  never  arrive.  It 
were,  therefore,  a difparagement  both  to  ourfelves  and  pofte- 
rity,  to  fuppofe  it  impoflible  to  improve  on  the  knowlege 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  our  anceftors. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  there  is  ftill  room  enough  for 
difcovery ; nor  that  the  molt  improved  among  the  Sciences 
will  admit  of  continual  correction.  There  is  room  alfo  for 
human  reafon  to  make  a progrefs  in  the  Sciences  hitherto  ne- 
gleCted,  equal  to  that  it  has  made  in  thofe  more  fuccefsfully 
cultivated.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  therefore,  than  to 
adopt  ancient  cuftoms  or  opinions  implicitly,  or  to  entertain 
a prejudice  againft  fuch  new'  ones,  as  men  of  enlightened  un- 
de Handings  may  occafionally  projcCt ; finceweowe,  in  faCt, 
all  the  fucceflive  changes  and  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  religion,  and  government,  to  thofe  fuperior  Ge- 
niufies  who,  leaving  the  beaten  roads  of  opinions  or  praCtice, 
have  pointed  out  new  paths,  and  taken  the  neceflary  means 
to  engage  the  world  to  purfue  them.  In  a word,  we  owe  all 
the  conveniences  and  embellifhments  of  life,  with  every 
thing  that  is  refined  and  agreeable  in  manners,  to  the  fchemes 
of  Projectors. 

*•  Our  Author  proceeds  to  take  a (ketch  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal projects  that  have  appeared,  from  ,time  -to  time,  in  the 
world,  particularly  refpeCting  natural  Philofophy,  Religion, 
and  Government.  Among  the  former,  he  ranks  the  fyftems 
of  Bacon  and  Dcfcartes ; in  religion,  thofe  of  Zoroafter, 
Confucius,  Mahomet,  and  Count  Zinzendorf ; and  among 
the  latter,  the  projeCts  of  Lycurgus,  Caefar,  the  Papal  See, 
Charles  the  fifth,  Henry  the  fourth.  Czar  Peter,  Columbus, 
Colbert,  Law,  and  others.  After  throwing  out  next  a few 
fatirical  ftrokes  on  fome  particular  Projectors,  he  repeats  his 
encomiums  on  projeCts  in  general,  and  confiders  the  feveral 
circumltances  that  have  brought  them  undefervedly  into  dif- 
repute. 

He  goes  on  then  to  treat  of  political  fchemes,  in  which  he 
has  given  us  an  inftance  of  his  being  a Projector  himfelf. 
The  feience  of  Politics,  however,  he  obferves,  is  the  fartheft 
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from  perfection,  and  that  wherein  the  fublimeft  Genius  will 
find  the  greateft  difficulty  of  fucceeding. 

In  every  other  fcience,  fays  he,  we  fet  out  on  certain  fixed 
principles ; but  in  this,  notwithftanding  the  experience  of  fo 
many  preceding  ages,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  number  of  pre- 
tended Legiflators  and  Statefmen,  that  have  publifhed  their 
political  Reveries,  or  reduced  them  to  practice,  the  principles 
of  this  fcience  are  yet  uncertain  and<  equivocal. 

The  true  principles  of  human  Polity  depend  on  facts,  and 
fair  conclufions  deduced  from  facts.  Hiftory,  indeed,  prefents 
us  with  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  facts,  a vaft  fund  of 
political  experience : but  have  Hiftorians  given  us  a juft  re- 
prefentation  of  thofe  facts  ? 

Were  Hiftory  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  fhould  not  be  at  a 
lofs  for  true  political  principles : but  acompleat  and  impartial 
Hiftory  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  written.  Hiftorians  tell 
us  nothing  of  the  mod  inftruCtive  facts.  Thofe  of  them  who 
were  prefent  at  the  events*,  or  adtors  in  the  fcenes,  they  de- 
fcribe,  either  conceal  the  real  truth,  thro’  a prudential  timi- 
dity, difguife  it  thro’  partiality,  or  disfigure  it,  for  want  of 
capacity  to  reprefent  it.  And  as  for  thofe  who,  hid  in  the 
obfeurity  of  their  clofets,  prune  or  patch  up  the  undigefted 
relations  of  others,  they  refemble  our  common  Engravers, 
who  boldly  give  out  the  portraits  (all  in  perfect  likenefs)  of 
the  favourite  Sultanas  of  the  Eaft.  We  may  ftudy  Hjftory, 
therefore,  as  we  will,  we  lhall  after  all  remain  ignorant  of 
the  many  trifling  motives  that  have  led  to  great  attions,  the 
fecret  caufes  of  revolutions,  the  influence  of  manners  on  go- 
vernment, hnd  that  of  the  fpirit  of  the  government  on  the 
ftrength  and  happinefs  of  the  State.  We  can,  at  beft,  but 
give  a guefs  at  principles,  and  are  much  in  the  fituation  of  a 
man  who,  by  feeing  the  front  of  a houfe,  would  form  a 
judgment  of  the  difpofition  of  the  apartments,  and  their  fur- 
riiture. 

Our  Author  enumerates  befides,  many  other  obftacles  which 
the  political  Genius  mull  encounter ; obftacles  which  nothing 
but  the  moft  painonate  defire  of  glory,  and  the  mod  ardent 
love  for  his  country,  can  urge  him  to  furmount ; obferving, 
that  after  all,  the  greateft  Adept  in  this  fcience  will  need  the 
affiftance  of  power  and  titles,  to  be  able  to  put  the  beft  theory 
in  practice.  The  public,  whom  he  would  inftrudl,  and  for 
whofe  fervice  he  labours,  will*  without  thefe  advantages,  put 
no  confidence  in  him. 

Mankind, 
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Mankind,  in  general,  entertain  a blind  refpedt  for  titles, 
snd  hold  the  Great  in  fervile  admiration.  Hence  it  is,  that 
Placemen  are  ever  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar,  as  men  of 
fublime  parts,  and  their  adminiftration  efteemed  as  the  great- 
eft  work  of  human  genius.  Should  an  obfeure  Philosopher 
then  propose  a fyftem,  tho’  founded  on  the  moft  undeniable 
truths,  if  it  clafhed  with  the  practice  of  thofe  idols  of  the 
public,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a prefumptuous  Pretender, 
who  attempted  to  inftrudl  men  much  wifer  than  himfelf ; or 
as  a chimerical  Projector,  whole  fchemes  were  only  fit  for  a 
Platonic  republic,  It  is,  therefore,  equally  neceffary,  that 
he  who  governs,  and  he  who  inftrudts,  a people,  fhould  pof- 
fefs  the  advantages  of  power  and  dignity. 

But  titles  and  places,  inftead  of  being  the  rewards  of  genius, 
are,  for  the  molt  part,  the  price  of  meannefs  and  the  lowed 
cunning  ; or,  at  moft,  an  appendage  to  fire  accidental  merk 
of  high  birth.  In  the  mean  time,  fo  little  care  is  taken  of 
the  education  of  the  Great ; and  the  frivolous  difiipations 
which  take  up  fo  much  of  their  time  when  they  enter  into 
life,  have  rendered  them  fo  univcrlally  ignorant ; that  in  a few 
years  it  will  be  a phenomenon  to  fee  a perfon  of  quality  and 
fortune  at  the  lame  time  a man  of  genius. 

But  the  greater  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  purfuit  of 
any  meritorious  objeft,  the  more  deferving  is  the  enlightened 
virtuous  Citizen,  for  his  efforts  to  furmount  them.  An  able 
Projector,  therefore,  muft  ever  be  efteemed  a refpedlablc  cha- 
racter by  thofe  who  arc  real  judges  of  true  merit. 

We  hare  hinted,  that  our  Effayift  is,  himfelf,  a Pro- 
jector. His  fcheme  is,  to  found  a fociety  or  college  of  Pro- 
-•e&ors.  Our  Readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  curious  to  know 
his  reafons  for  thinking  fo  lingular  a projedt  neceffary. 

It  is  impoffible,  lays  he,  according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  affairs  in  Europe,  that  aMinifter  of  State  can  form 
any  profound  fcheme  of  public  utility  himfelf,  or  enter  tho- 
roughly into  the  examination  of  rhofe  of  others.  The  immenl'e 
variety  of  different  objects  which  make  up  the  bufinefs  of  his 
-department,  and  which  pafs  in  fwift  fucceffion  before  him, 
ipermit  him  only  to  caft  a fuperficial  view  on  each  ; he  has  not 
time  to  consider  them  in  different  points  of  view,  and  to  medi- 
tate fufficiemly  thereon,  to  combine,  or  to  judge  of,  the  various 
■circumftances  that  enter  into  a well  concerted  proje<3. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  a State,  therefore,  to  fot  apart 
the  formation,  and  examination,  of  projects,  to  perlbns  ap- 
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pointed  for  that  purpofe ; as  in  China,  where  the  adminiftra- 
tion  is  divided  between  two  claffes  of  Minifters,  the  fpec illa- 
tive and  the  pra&ical ; the  bufinefs  of  the  latter  refemWing 
that  of  Minifters  of  State  in  ordinary,  and  of  the  former, 
that  of  the  Members  of  fuch  an  inftitution  as  our  Author 
propofes  ; who,  being  unembarraffed  with  tranfadting  a va- 
riety of  particular  affairs,  might,  without  perplexity  or  inno- 
vation, attend  to  the  production,  examination,  and  perfec- 
tion of  general  projects  ; an  employment  equally  difficult  and 
important. 

Thofe  who  fhould  be  appointed  to  this  office,  fhould  be 
chofen  on  an  eftablifhed  reputation  for  great  talents,  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowlege.  Genius,  and  a general  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  would  be  equally  neceffary  to  every  one  : but  the 
knowlege  of  public  affairs,  of  Government  in  general,  of 
Commerce,  of  the  Arts,  of  Agriculture,  &c.  would  be  ex- 
peCtrcd  only  in  the  feveral  individuals,  according  to  their  pe- 
culiar tafte  and  abilities. 

Such  an  inftitution  as  this,  continues  the  Eflayift,  would 
be  of  infinite  utility.  We  fhould  then  fee  only  fenfible 
fchemes  fet  on  foot,  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and 
founded  on  known  truths.  Thofe  fuperficial  proje&s  with 
which  the  Miniftry  is  now  too  frequently  troubled,  would 
then  be  ftifled  in  the  birth ; and  the  Minifters,  delivered  from 
fo  important  a part  of  their  prefent  duty,  would  be  more  at 
liberty  to  fulfil  the  particular  bufinels  of  their  department. 

The  fubjedt  of  our  Author’s  next  Effay  is  Agriculture ; on 
the  utility  and  advantages  of  which  he  expatiates  in  a very 
fenfible  and  agreeable  manner : but  as  he  has  advanced  little 
that  is  new  on  this  head,  and  as  we  hope  our  fellow  Country- 
men have  experienced  too  many  of  thofe  advantages,  to  need 
any  incitement  to  engage  in  fo  profitable  and  honourable  an 
employment,  we  fhall  pafs  on  to  the  fifth  and  laft  Effay, 
Wherein  he  treats  of  the  equally  hackneyed  fubjeCls,  Com- 
merce and  Luxury. 

In  this  Effay,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  our  Author  dis- 
plays a fund  of  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  knowlege  of  his  fub- 
jedt  5 having  colledted  together,  and  placed  in  a fatisfadtory 
point  of  view,  the  fentiments  of  the  beft  Writers  on  this 
head  ; which  have  received  alio  no  little  illuftration  from  thofe 
obfervations  which  are  more  particularly  his  own. 

We  could  with  the  bounds  we  find  it  neceffary  to  preferibe 
<0  this  department  of  our  Review,  would  permit  us  to  give 

a fpe- 
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a fpecimen  of  this  Effa y ; but  as  we  have  dwelt  fo  long  on 
j'ome  of  the  preceding  papers,  we  mull  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
curious  Reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Lettres  de  Deux  Amans , habitant  d'une  petite  Vllle  au  pied  da 
Alpcs.  Recueil/ies  et  Publiees,  par  J.  J.  Roufl'eau.  1 2mo. 

6 tomes.  Amfterdam.  Rey. 

/ 

THIS  work  is  juft  imported  by  Becket  and  Dehondt  in 
the  Strand.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  time  for  perufmg 
the  whole,  but,  as  far  as  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  from 
a curfory  infpedlion  of  the  firft  volume,  this  new  Eloifa  pro- 
mifes  great  entertainment  to  the  public.  Poflibly,  indeed,  we 
may  be  fomewhat  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  Mr.  Roufleau’s  per- 
formance, from  the  great  reputation  of  fo  ingenious  a Writer : 
therefore  we  (hall  fay  no  more  of  it  till  we  have  gone  through 
the  remainder  of  the  work*  ; except  juft  to  apprize  our  Read- 
ers, that  the  Author  appears  to  have  had  the  writings  of  our 
celebrated  Richardfon  in  view ; and  that  he  feems  not  only 
to  have  happily  imitated  his  manner,  but  to  have  excelled  him 
in  purity  of  ftyle.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  warm  ideas  in 
feveral  of  the  Love-Letters  -x  but  they  are  not  indecently  ex- 
prefled.  However,  there  are  Readers  who  will  not  be  greatly 
dil’pleafed  with  this  circumftarice ; though  it  will  hardly  be 

expected  that  we  (hould  recommend  the  work  on  that  account. 

♦ 

* As  the  Importers  have  advertifed  a TravJIation  of  this  work,  we 
(hall  take  the  opportunity  of  compleating  our  account  of  it,  from 
the  faid  tranflation ; in  which,  we  hope,  all  poffiblc  care  will  be 
taken  to  do  juftice  to  fo  nice  an  original. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE, 

For  D E C E M B E R,  1760. 

1 PoiITICAL. 

Art.  1.  A full  and  candid  Anfwer  to  a Pamphlet  entitled , Con- 
fiderations  on  the  prefent  German  War.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Pridden,  &c. 

THIS  Anfvverer  does  not  feem  mailer  of  that  temper  and  mo- 
deration which  is  neceflary  to  manage  controverty  to  advan- 
tage : neither  do  we  find  that  order  and  perfpicuity  which  is  more 

particularly 
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particularly  requisite  in  controversial  writing.  Mfftiy  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Considerations  are  juft,  but  they  are  not  (inking.  rl  hey 
lofe  the  end  of  convi&ion  by  their  perplexity,  and  dilguft  the  nicer 
Reader  by  their  inelegance.  In  (hort,  if  the  Writer  is  not  down- 
right abufive,  at  lealt,  he  is  very  rough  ; and-fometimes  proceeds  al- 
moll  to  the  lie  dnecl.  In  one  part,  after  giving  an  ex  trad!  from  th# 
Confiderations,  he  fays — ‘ Were  the  reward  of  a thoufand  pounds 
‘ published  in  the  News-papers,  to  outdo  the  falfities  contained  in 

* the  foregoing  quotation,  Scarce  a man  in  England  would  be  found 

* hardy  enough  to  attempt  it.’ 

The  Anf.vercr,  however,  would  have  done  well  to  have  refledied, 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  accufe  a Writer  of  falfity,  without  Shewing 
where  the  falfity  lies  : and  this  the  Anfwerer  has  feldom  done  in  any 
other  manner,  than  by  oppofmg  one  aflertion  againll  another. 

It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  decide  with  regard  to  the  important  quefi- 
tion  difcuSTed  in  thele  Pamphlets.  It  has  been  a point  much  agitated: 
and  the  anti-continental  Politicians,  till  of  late  years,  have  always 
been  higheft  in  the  popular  efteem  Now  the  political  Weather 
Cock  feems  to  veer  about,  and  they  are  again  coming  into  favour : 
and  as  Englishmen  were  never  famed  for  moderation,  we  Shall  not 
wonder  to  Sind  the  Pruffian  caule  as  unfaShionabje  in  a Short  time,  as  it 
was  in  the  laft  War.  For  our  parts,  though  we  are  perfuaded,  that 
both  fides  tell  many  truths,  yet  we  are  of  opinion,  that  were  we  im- 
plicitly to  adhere  to  either,  we  Should  deviate  very  far  from  the  di- 
rcdions  of  right  judgment. 

Art.  2.  Remarks  on  two  Pamphlets , viz.  the  Confiderations  on 
the  prefent  German  W ar ; and  the  F ull  and  candid  Anfwer 
to  the  Confiderations.  8vo.  1 s.  Pottinger. 

The  following  account  of  the  Full  and  candid  Anfwer,  given  by 
the  Author  of  thefe  Remarks,  will,  we  believe,  with  equal  jultice, 
ferve  for  a charadler  of  the  prefent  piece,  published  by  the  Remarker 
himfelf,  viz.  ‘ Evidently  calculated  for  a Catch-penny,  and  moll  ap- 

* parently  got  up  in  a great  hurry,  with  much  confufion,  and  very 
‘ little  attention.  It  is  the  jobb  of  a Bookfeller,  and  ought  to  be 

* treated  with  more  contempt  than  the  iniquitous  defign  of  the 

> other*.’  Remarks,  p.  19. 

• Meaning  the  Confiderations . 

Art.  3.  A Letter  to  a noble  Lord : Wherein  it  is  demon/lreted. , 
that  all  the  great  and  mighty  Difficulties  in  obtaining  an  honour- 
able and  lajiing  Peace , and  reconciling  all  the  jarring  and  dif- 
ferent Inter ej Is,  are , for  the  mofl  part , chimerical  and  imagi- 
nary ; provided  only , it  be  entrufled  to  the  Care  and  Manage- 
ment of  honefl  Hearts  and  able  Heads.  By  an  Englishman. 
8vo.  1 s.  Kearfly. 

This  Gentleman  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  trouble  of  inform- 
ing us,  that  he  is  an  Englishman;  for  we  may  venture  to  pronounce, 

that. 
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that,  as  a Writer,  he  will  never  do  honour  to  any  nation  whatever. 
We  truft  that  hi*  heart  is  honeft,  but  for  his  head,  mercy  on  him  ? 
it  is  finely  the  weakeil  that  ever  nodded  over  pen  and  ink.  To  give 
an  abridgment  of  his  abfurd  Propofals,  would  neither  be  of  ufe  or 
entertainment  to  our  Readers  : for  his  propofitions  are  below  all  ridi- 
cule. All  that  his  pamphlet  demonllratcs  is,  that  the  Author  has 
tniflakea  his  talents. 

Art.  4.  The  Expediency  of  a New  Militia-Bill , to  reduce  the  fe- 
deral Laws  into  one , with  fame  Amendments  propofed  for  the 
fame.  8vo.  6d.  Towers. 

Left  the  patriot  Promoters  of  our  prefent  conftitutional  Militia 
ihould,  after  having  produced  their  darling  infant,  neglect  its  edu- 
cation, this  Author  points  out  to- them  the  proper  means  of  bringing 
it  to  maturity,  by  reducing  the  fcveral  Laws  into  o.,e.  A very'  ne- 
ceffary  flep,  we  believe : unlefs,  the  novelty  being  pafl,  it  fnooki 
now  be  thought  a matter  of  too  little  confequcnce  to  defcrve  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament. 

Art.  5.  Confederations  on  the  Shiefeiony  Whether  the  Adi  of  Par- 
liament efeabhftnng  a Militia  through  England , ought  to  extend 
to  Scotland  in  Time  of  War  ? By  Andrew  Henderfon,  A.  M. 
8vo.  is.  Johnfon,  in  Weftminfter-Hall. 

Mr.  Henderfon  is  entirely  for  the  univerial  eflablifhment  of  the 
Militia  through  the  whole  ifland  : and  by  a review  of  the  Shires  of 
Scotland,  their  produce,  trade,  and  the  principles  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, labours  to  take  off  any  fufpickm  of  danger  in  trailing  them 

with  arms. It  is  not  without  fome  p'eafure  that  we  are  led  to 

form  fo  aufpicious  a prefage  of  the  happinefs  the  reign  of  our  pre- 
Jent  Monarch  promites  to  this  country,  by  an  obfervation  Mr.  Hen- 
derfon has  made  at  the  clofe  of  his  pamphlet : and  the  rather,  as  it 
is  made  by  one  of  a nation  not  the  leaf!  famuus  for  dealing  in  Deftinf  s 
da  k councils. 

4 It  is  obfervable,  that  in  England  the  third  Monarch  of  a name 

* was  generally  propitious  to  the  kingdom.  Henry  III.  united  the 
4 principality  of  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England  ; and  what  was 
4 more,  he,  by  the  birth  of  his  fon  Edward  1.  united  the  inhabitants 
4 of  both,  in  all  the  bonds  of  affection  and  links  of  mutual  good- 
4 vvilL  Edward  III.  triumphed  over  Scotland  and  prance,  and  be- 
4 came  Hill  more  ennobled  by  his  moderation,  than  by  the  glorious 
4 atchievements  of  his  fon.  Even  Richard  III.  whofe  reign  was 

* founded  in  the  blood  ctf  his  nephews,  was  yet  fo  afliduoasin  form- 
4 ing  the  laws  for  the  impartial  diftribution  of  juftice,  that  many  of 
4 the  acts  of  the  Tyrant  were  forgotten  in  the  perlon  of  the  Law- 
4 giver.  An.d  as  for  King  William  III.  he  was  not  only  the  Ueli- 
4 verer  of  Great  Btitain  from  Popery  and  ab&lute  Power,  bathe 
4 laid  the  foundation  of  that  happy  union  which  now  fubfilfs  between 
4 the  two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  prefervation  of 
4 which  the  well  being  of  either  is  client  tally  concerned,’— —From 

hence 

<* 
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Ivertce  he  draws  conclufions,  on  the  completion  of  which  we  Stall  be 
glad  to  congratulate  our  Author. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  6.  A friendly  and  omfaffionate  Addrtfs  to  all  furious  and 
well-difpofcd  Mcthodijh.  By  Alexander  Jephfon,  A.  B. 
Redtor  of  Craike  in  the  County  of  Durham.  8vo. . i s. 
ft  d.  Jephfon.. 

A benevolent  defire  to  convince  the  Methodifls  of  their  errors 
concerning  the  neie-bir/'h,  eltttson,  &c.  appears  to  have  given  rife  to 
this  honeft  addrefs : to  which  the  Author  has  added,  a fenfible  dif- 
eourfe  Originally  ddfivared  from  the  pulpit,  on  Matth.  rxvi.  24. 
In  which  the  doflrine  of  Jelt-denial  and  taiing  up  the  crofi,  is  ration- 
ally explained  ; in  oppoficion  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  taking  thefe 
points  in  the  literal  ienfc. 

Art.  7.  A GofleSli'on  of  Letters  on  the  mojl  intevejling  and  im- 
portant SubjetJs,  and  on  feveral  Occafions.  By  William 
Law,  M.  A.  8vo.  2 s.  Richardfon. 

The  fubjefts  of  thefe  Letters  are  of  a religions  kind,  and  though 
we  fometimes  meet  with  very  juft  and  ftriking  fentiments  in  them, 
.expreffbd  with  great  force  and  energy,  yet  there  is  fuch  a -mixture  of 
obfeurity,  and  fach  a ftrange  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expreffion, 
that  few  Readers  oftafte  will  have  patience  to  perufethem. 

In  the  feeond  Letter,  Mr.  Ls--ju  gives  fome  direftions  to  a reve- 
rend Brother  in  regard  to  the  tairhful  difeharge  of  the  mmifterial  of- 
fice. The  following  paffage  from  this  Letter  will  fufficiently  fliew 
fuch  Readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  our  Author’s  writings  what 
they  may  expeft  from  this  colle&ion  of  his  Letters  — * Your  next 

* great  point  as  a preacher,  fays  he,  fhould  be  to  bring  men  to  an 

* entire  faith  in,  and  a Wed  ate  dependance  upon,  the  continual  power 
4 and  operation  of  the  Spiiit  of  God  in  them. 

4 All  churches,  even  down  to  the  Socinians,  are  forced,  in  obe- 
4 dience  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  to  hold  fime  thing  of  this  doftrine. 

* But  as  the  practice  of  all  churches,  for  many  ages,  has  had  as  much 
4 recourfe  to  learning,  art,  and  fcience,  to  qualify  Minifters  for  the 
4 preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  -as  if  it  was  merely  a work  of  man’s  wif- 
4 dom,  fo  Ecclefiaftics  for  the  moft  part,  come  forth  in  the  power  of 

* human  qualifications,  and  are  more  or  lefs  full  of  themfelves,  and 

* trufting  to  their  own  ability,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
4 proficients  in  Science,  and  literature,  languages  and  Rhetoric. 

4 To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  caufe,  is  the  great  apcjhuy  of  all 

* Chriftendom  to  -be  attributed.  This  was  the  door,  at  which  "the 
4 nvhole  fpirit  of  the  world,  entered  into  poffeffion  of  the  Chriftian 
‘ church.  Worldly  lufts,  and  interefts,  vanity,  pride,  envy,  con- 
4 tention,  bitternefs  and  ambition,  the  death  of  all  that  is  good  in 

the  foul,  have  now,  and  always  had  their  chief  nourifliment,  power, 

4 and 
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‘ and  fupport.  from  a fenfe  of  the  merit,  and  iufficiency  of  literal 

* accompliftments. 

‘ Humility,  meeknefs,  patience,  faith,  hope,  contempt  of  the 
‘ world,  and  heavenly  affetiions  (the  very  life  of  Jefus  in  the  foul) 

* are  by  few  people  lefs  earneilly  defired,  or  more  hard  to  be  pra&i- 
‘ ced,  than  by  great  voits,  ciafjical  crttus,  hnguifis,  hiftorians,  and 

* crattri  in  holy  orders.’ 

Art.  8.  The  Widow  Downes's  Anfwer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
IVeJley's  Letter  which  was  addrejfed  to  her  late  Hujhand , the 
Rev.  Mr.  Downes,  jujl  at  the  Time  of  his  Deceafe.  8vo. 
6 d.  Downings  in  Chancery-Lane. 

As  Mr.  Wefley’s  pamphlet  did  not  fall  in  our  way,  we  cannot,  with 
< propriety,  enter  into  any  particulars  concerning  this  anfwer. 

Sermons  on  the  King’s  Death,  1760. 

1.  \ T Little  Wildftreet,  By  Samuel  Stennett.  Ward. 

2.  At  Queenlbeet-chapel ; and  at  St.  Paul’s  Covent-Gar- 
den. By  Thomas  Francklin.  Printed  far  R.  Franck! in. 

3.  At  Netv  Broadtlreet.  By  John  Palmer.  Griffiths. 

4.  At  three  different  meeting-houfes  in  London.  By  D.  Noble. 
Ilenderfon. 

5.  At  two  meeting-houfes.  By  Jofeph  Pitts.  Buckland. 

t>.  He  Connexions  between  the  Honour  of  Psimes  and  the  Happiujs 
of  their  People, — at  Shrewlbury.  By  Jofeph  Fownes.  Longman. 

7.  At  Haberdaffier’s  Hall,  October  26.  To  which  is  added,  an 
elegiac  Ode.  By  Thomas  Gibbons.  Buckland. 

8.  Unlimitted  confidence  not  to  be  placed  in  the  beft  of  Princes, — 
at  Hinckley  in  Lcicellerfhire,  Nov.  5.  By  Nathaniel  White.  Buck- 
land. 

9.  The  Character  of  a great  and  good  King  full  of  Days , Ri.het, 
and  Honour,  — at  the  Old  Jury.  By  Samuel  chandler,  D.  D.  and 
F.  R.  and  A.  S.  S.  Noon. 

JO.  The  Fate  of  Monarcbs  at  the  D’fo ral  of  God, — at  the  Engliih 
church,  Rotterdam.  By  Benjamin  Sowden,  Miniller  of  the  faid 
church.  J’ield. 

II.  David  tn  the  Grave,  and  Solomon  on  the  Throne, — at  Kiddcr- 
minller,  Gdt.  16.  By  Benj.  Fawcett.  Buckland. 


*m*  The  Sermons  on  various  Occaftons,  will  be  given  in  cur 
Appendix  ; which  will  be  publijbed  fame  Time  in  January. 
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APPENDIX 

( 

TO  THE 

MONTHLY  REVIEW, 

Volume  the  TwenTy-th-irb. 


The  Hi/lory  of  the  Roman  Emperors , from  Auguflus  to  Conflan- 
tine.  By  Mr.  Crevier,  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College 
of  Beauvais.  Tran  Hated  from  the  French.  Vol.  VlL 
8vo.  5 s.  Knapton. 

THE  fixth  volume  Of  this  agteeatfle  Hiftory  was  juft 
mentioned  in  page  162  of  the  prefent  volume  of  ouf 
Review.  The  matter  of  which  that  and  the  former  volumes 
Confided,  being  already  fo  fufficiently  canvafled  by  numerous 
Hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  little  or  no  new  in- 
formation was  to  be  expefled ; the  drefs  in  which  it  might 
be  delivered,  being  the  chief  circumftance  to  be  regarded : 
and  of  that  our  Readers  have  had  fome  fpecimens,  in  the  no- 
tice taken  of  the  former  volumes.  Mr.  Crevier’s  work,  as 
wehavefeen,  commences  at  the  total  fubverfion  of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Rome,  by  the  concentration  of  fupreme 
authority  in  the  perfon  of  Auguftus.  The  depravity  of  indi- 
viduals conftitutes,  in  the  aggregate,  the  depravity  of  a na- 
tion; and  when  virtue  in  private  life  is  deftroyed,  re&itdck 
of  Government  cartnot  be  long  maintained : we,  therefore, 
fee  how  quickly  after  the  fecond  punic  war,  the  Romans  loft 
that  liberty  among  themfelves,  which  they  had  fo  glorioufly 
defended  agalnft  the  whole  power  of  Carthage.  Corrupt 
Vol.  XXIII.  1.1  them- 
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themfelves,  and  fucceffively  fubje£led  to  the  unreftrained  wills 
of  fmglt  men , whofe  fupremity  in  power,  made  them  even 
mad  with  wicked  dteftres,  the  Romans  endured  miferies  {hock- 
ing to  relate,  at  the  fame  time  that  their  fufferings  deferved 
no  pity. 

It  is,  neverthclcfs,  melancholy  to  fee  a people,  who  had 
produced"  fo  many  Ihining  examples  of  patriotic  virtue  and 
true  heroifm,  fo  fallen!  For  had  they  not  fallen  beyond  all 
poffibility  of  recovery,  there  were  opportunities  not  to  be 
overlooked,  during  the  reigns  of  fame  of  the  Succeffors  of 
Domitian,  in  which  they  might  have  reftored  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate,  to  a refpe&able  con- 
dition : but — they  were  too  far  gone  -t  and  two  oc  three  vir- 
tuous philosophic  Emperors  produced  no  lafting  advantage,  to 
a people  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  probity  and  goodnefs. 

This  volume  contains  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adri- 
an, Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Commodus : all  of 
them,  except  the  laft,  and  perhaps  the  third,  better  men  than 
were  to  be  hoped  for  in  fuch  times.  This  will  appear  by 
reading  the  chara&ers  they  have  obtained,  which  we  {hall  ex- 
trait from  the  prefent  volume  ; the  rather,  as  we  are  not  fo 
generally  acquainted  with  the  Emperors  following  the  twelve 
Casfars  recorded  by  Suetonius,  &c.  A number  of  cotempo- 
rary Writers  are  neceflary  to  give  us  an  intimate  knowlege 
of  ancient  Hiftory ; but  thefe  grow  more  ftarce  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  approach 
the  fuccecding  age*  of  barbarifm. 

To  the  cruel  Domitian  fueceeded  Nerva,  whofe  character 
is  thus  given  by  Crevier. 

‘ Nerva’s  virtues  well  deferved  the  high  poft  to  which  he 

* was  promoted.  He  was  uncommonly  mild  and  judicious, 
1 fond  of  all  honeft  men,  and  a ftriib  obferver  of  the  laws. 

* Vigour  and  refolution  were  the  only  qualities,  wanting  to 
‘ make  him  an  adcomplifhed  Prince.  Born,  as  he  was, 

* with  a gentle,  and  even  timid  difppfition,  we  may  readily 

* judge  it  did  not  grow  ftrongcr  by  old  age  ; and  that  feventy 
1 years  of  life,  together  with  a conftitution  naturally  weak 

* and  fickly,  may  eaftly  have  made  his  mildnefs  degenerate 

* into  weaknefs. 

* His  government  charmed  the  Romans,  who  were  the 
c more  fenfihle  of  the  blc flings  they  enjoyed  under  him,  as 

* they  were  but  juft  delivered  from  a,  ftate  of  abjetft  flavery, 

* in  which  they  had  endujjed  all  the  miferies  of  tyranny. 

1 Pliny  calls  the  begining  of  Ncr.va!s  reign,  the  Epoch  of 
- - * ‘the 
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* the*  return  of  Liberty.  Tacitus  praifesthis  wife  Prince  for 
4 having  known  how  to  ally  two  things  before  irreconcilable 

* and  incompatible,  the  fupreme  authority  veiled  in  one  man, 

* and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft : to  which  he  adds,  that  thjB 

* age  of  public  felicity  may  juftly  be  faid  to  have  begun  with 

* Nerva^ 

* His  firft  care  was,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  former  go- 

* vernment.  He  difcharged  all  luch  as  lay  under  profecutions 
4 for  pretended  crimes  of  high-treafon,  and  entirely  abolilh- 

* ed  that  odious  and  cruel  vexation,  the  terror  of  good  men, 

* and  one  of  the  main  fprings  of  tyranny.  He  fuppreffed  the 
4 persecution  againft  the  Church,  ordering  that  none  fhould 

* be  moleffed  for  Judaifm.  He  recalled  the  exiles,  and  an- 
4 nulled  the  fentences  of  confifcation  unjuftly  pronounced 
4 againft  them.  Among  thofc  whom  this  a£f  of  juftice  in  th4 
4 Prince  reinftated  in  their  former  condition,  Hiftory  men- 
4 tions  in  particular  Arulsnus  Rufticus,  Arria  the  widow  of 
4 Thrafea,  and  Fannia  the  daughter  of  Arria,  and  mother- 
4 irt-law  to  Helvidius  Prifcus,  put  to  death  by  Domitian : 

4 nor  ought  we  to  forge t^ St.  John  the  Apoftle,  who  left  the 
4 ifle  of  Patmos,  artd  returned  to  Ephefus. 

Not  fatisfied  with  protefting  all  whom  calumny  opprefled, 

* nor  with  reinitiating  them  in  the  pofleffior.  of  what  had  been 
4 unjuftly  taken  from  them,  Nerva  revenged  them  on  their 
4 perfecutors  •>  the  freedmen  and  flaves,  whofe  falfe  accufa- 
4 tions  had  caufed  the  ruin  of  their  Patrdns  and  Matters,  were 
4 puniflied  with  death  y and  it  was  enabled,  That  the  tefti- 
4 mony  of  a man  of  fervile  condition  fhould  never  more  be 
4 received  in  judgment,  in  any  cafe  whatever,  agaiatt  the 
4 perfon  whole  Have  he  had  been : other  Informers,  without 
■*  being  fo  feverdy  handled,  felt  ncvcrthelefs  the  weight  of 

* Nerva’s  juftice,  that  Emperor  reviving  and  enforcing  the 
4 penalties  decreed  againft  them  by  Titus's  ordinance.’ 

Nerva  was  of  a difpofition  too  mild  to  maintain  due  autho- 
rity over  the  licentious  Romans  ; which  was  manifefted  quicks 
ly  after  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  on  the  following  occafion. 

4 Nerva  was  refpedted  and  beloved,  arid  from  the  time  of 

* his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  peaceful  calm  hi# 

4 upright  fentiments  juftly  entitled  him  to.  But  his  extreme 
4 facility,  for  which  good  men  could  not  but  love  him,  ex*- 

* pofed  him  to  the  outrages  of  the  wicked  and  feditious.  H# 

4 experienced  if  Very  difagreeably  in  an  infurreftion  of  the 
4 Pretorians ; who,  fpurred  on  by  Cafperius  /Elianus,  one 
4 of  their  Prefects,  were  daring  enough  t»  befiege  their  Em- 
il. 1 a 4 pew 
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* pcror  in  his  palace,  calling  out  aloud  for  juftice  againft  the  ' 
« murderers  of  Domitian,  and  inftfting  on  their  being  deli- 

,«  vered  up  to  them.  Nerva  tried  all  he  could  to  fave  thole 

* to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  empire.  His  innate  gra- 
« titude  and  goodnels  of  heart  gave  him  additional  ftrength 
< and  courage.  Prefenting  himfelf  to  the  furious  foldiers, 
t and  offering  them  his  naked  breaft,  he  begged  of  them  to 
«*  ftab  him,  rather  than  perfift  in  their  demand.  But  even 
i that  was  not  fuffieient  to  flop  their  rage;  the  gentlencfeof 
t Nerva’s  government  having  taught  them  to  flight  his  power, 
c'  They  infilled  obftinately  on  having  their  victims  given  up, 
i and  Nerva  was  forced  to  confent.  They  gave  the  Pretorian 
\ Prefect,  Petronius  Secundus,  but  one  blow,  of  which  he 
. died  : but  took  an  inhuman  pleafure  in  mangling  and  tor- 
\ menting  the  Chamberlain  Parthenius.  That  was  not  all. 
i Cafperius,  not  content  with  having  humbled  the  fupreme 
\ authority,  by  diverting  it  of  its  darling  prerogative,  the 

' ;*  power  of  fcrecning  thole  whom  it  protects,  compelled  Ner- 
\ va  even  to  approve  of  what  was  done,  and  to  tell  the  peo- 
, pie,  that  it  was  by  his  direction,  and  that  he  thought  him- 
\ lelf  obliged  to  the  foldiers  for  having  delivered  the  world 
t from  a fet  of  molt  flagitious  wretches. 

‘ This  barbarous  fccne  was,  however,  produ£tive  of  a great 

* good,  the  adoption  of  Trajan.  Nerva  was  fcnfible  that  he 
‘ flood  in  need  of  a fupport ; and  wifely  fought  for  one,  not 

* in  his  own  family,  nor  among  his  acquaintance,  but  from 
'*  real  and  approved  merit.  Trajan  was  the  man  he  wanted. 

* But  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 

* givefome  account  of  his  origin  and  firft  rife. 

. * Trajan  was  born  at  Italica  in  Bcctica,  of  parents  origi- 
‘ nally  Italian.  The  founder  of  that  city  was  Scipio  Africa- 
‘ nus,  who,  when  he  left  Spain,  after  driving  out  the  Car- 
‘ thaginians,  fettled  fuch  of  his  troops  as  were  fuper-annu- 

* ated,  or  difabled  from  farther  fcrvice  by  their  wounds,  in  a 
*'  place  near  the  river  Betis.  The  new  city  increafed  and 
■*.  flourilhed,  and  became  municipal,  and  a Roman  colony. 

‘ Trajan’s  father  was  the  firft  of  his  family  that  attained 

* honours  in  Rome."  We  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  him 
x feveral  times  before,  and  have  always  found  him  behave 

* with  great  diftindfion,  efpecially  in  the  war  againft  the 
1 Jews.  Vefpafian  created  him  a Patrician:  he  was  after- 
x wards  Conful,  and  obtained  the  ornaments  of  triumph. 

s ‘ His  fon,  when  but  a.  youth,  bore  him  company  on  the 
'Euphrates _and. the  Rhine,  and  gained  great  reputation  in 

‘ arms, 
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‘ arms,  when  fcarcely  part  the  tender  years  of  life.  He  in- 
*'  ured  himfelf  to  fatigue  and  hardfhips,  making  long  marches 
*’  on  foot,  like  the  meaneft  foldier,  familiarifing  himfelf  by 

* conftant  practice  with  every  military  exercife,  and  aflidu-* 

* oufly  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  fuperior  qualifications  re- 

* quifite  in  a man  dcftined  to  command  armies,  fte  was  po- 

* pular  and  affable,  but  always  with  a becoming  dignity. 
*.  The  foldiers  loved,  and  his  equals  efteemed  him.  He  me- 

* rited  by  that  means  the  honours  to  which  his  birth  entitled 
‘ him,  and  was  made  Conlul  in  ordinary  in  Domitian’s  reign. 

* His  Confulthip  being  ended,  he  feems  to  have  retired  to 
‘ Spain,  for  it  was  from  thence  that  Domitian  fent  for  him,  * 

* to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany.  - 
‘ In  that  high  port,  one  of  the  moft  important  the  empire* 

* could  beftow,  he  continued  to  behave  juft  as  he  had  done* 
‘ before,  when  no  more  than  Tribune;  performing  his  exer- 

* cifes  as  ufual,  fubjefting  himfelf  to  the  fatigues  of  war,1 

* and  being  affable  to  all,  without  prejudice  to  his  authority. 1 

* Such  were  the  qualifications  which  recommended  him  .to* 
‘ Nerva,  to  whom,  as  I before  obferved,  he  was  no  way  re- 

* lated,  nor  was  he  even  intimate  or  familiar  with  him.  ■■  t * 

* Trajan  was  a handfome  man,  tall,  well  made,  and  ftrong'; 

* his  conftitution  hale  and  robuft ; his  features  noble  and  ms- 

* jeftic ; his  years  mature,  but  free  from  ail  infirmities  of  old 

* age,  though  he  wore  the  venerable  marks  of  it  in  his  grey 

1 hairs.  He  was  then  turned  of  forty.’  * * 

The  wifdom  of  Nerva  was  evident  by  lo  judicious  a choice, 
of  a Succeflbr,  or  rather  of  an  Affociate,  for  he  committed . 
all  bufinefs  to  the  care  of  Trajan  : dying  ,after  a Ihort  reign  of 
fixteen  months.  Trajan  fucceeds,  and  is  thus  farther  cha- 
r after  i fed. 

* Trajan  is  juftly  efteemed  the  beft  and  greateft  Prince  the 
‘ Romans,  ever  had.  Some,  indeed,  may  have  equalled  him 

* in  point  of  goodnefs  ; and  others  may  be  found  among  thofe 

* who  went  before,  or  came  after  him,  no  way  his  inferiors 

* in  the  art  of  war ; but  what  raifes  him  eminently  above 

* fhem  all,  is,  that  ever)7  talent,  ever/  virtue  which  they 
‘ poffefled  feparately,  was  united  in  him ; and  he  thereby 

* commanded,  and  deferred,  the  efteem  and  admiration  of 5 
‘mankind.  Thofe  talents,  and.  thofe  virtues,  were  focon- 

‘ fpicuous  in  all  he  did,  they  Ihone  fo  bright  throughout  his 

* whole  conduft,  during  a reign  of  almoft  twenty  years,  as 
‘ truly  entitles  him  to  the  firft  place  among  the  Roman  Em- 
‘ perors.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him  a perfeft  Prince, 

‘ but  to  have  been  fomewhat  lefs  theHeno.’ 

LI  3 ' Had 
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Had  it  fcem  poflible  for  Roman  virtue  to  revive,  now  w*s 
the  time,  when  after  enduring  the  iron  rule  of  fo  many  Ty- 
rants, they  law  an  example  in  their  Emperor,  which,  at  the 
time  time  that  it  afforded  them  fecurity,  was  a reproach  to 
all  who  did  not  emulate  it.  It  is  thus  commemorated. 

‘ I need  not  lay  how  little  regard  fo  good  a Prince  paid  to 

* all  malicious  accusations  for  pretended  crimes  of  treafoa. 

* The  Romans  were  no  longer  terrified  by  that  hideous  mon- 

* fter ; nor  did  they  now  efteem  it  wife  and  prudent  to  bury 

* themfelves  and  their  talents  in  obfeurity,  as  they  had  done 

* before.  Merit  ventured  to  ftiew  itfelf  again,  and  met  with 

* rewards  and  honours,  inftead  of  the  dangers  and  dilgraces 

* to  which  it  had  been  fo  lately  fubjeft.  Trajan  was  pleafed 

* to  find  a becoming  refolutkm  and  noblcnefs  of  foul  in  others ; 

* and  always  ftrove  to  encourage  and  promote,  rather  than 

* to  humble  and  deprels  it.  To  fuch.  it  was  that  he  gave 

* employments,  priefthoods,  governments  of  provinces,  and 

* every  other  mark  of  efteem  and  friendlhip.  He  thought, 

* and  juftly  too,  that  as  nothing  is  more  different  than  abfo- 
« lute  defpotilm  and  the  lawful  power  of  an  Emperor,  fo 

* none  are  more  fincerely  inclined  to  love  their  Prince  than 

* thofe  who  are  leaft  difpofed  to  brook  flavery. 

* His  heart  was  confequently  free  from  diftrufts,  jealoufies, 

* and  fears.  His  own  virtues  warranted  the  fidelity  of  thole 

* wbofe  duty  it  was  to  obey  him.  He  gave  a high  proof  of 
‘ his  noble  confidence  in  that  refpedf,  when  putting  Sabura- 

* nus  in  poffeflion  of  the  office  of  Pretorian  Prefect,  he  gave 

* him  the  fword  that  was  his  badge  of  dignity  with  thefe 

* words : “ Receive  this  fword,  and  ufe  it,  to  defend  me  if 
“ I govern  well,  but  againft  me  if  I behave  ill.”  A noble 

* fpeech,  and  well  becoming  Trajan  ! At  the  fame  time,  it 
‘ is  a farther  confirmation  of  the  idea  we  have  before  endea- 

* voured  to  give  of  the  Roman  government  under  the  Empe- 

* rors,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  State  was,  in  fa&,  ftill 

* republican,  and  the  imperial  dignity  no  more  than  a magi- 
‘ ftracy  accountable  to  the  republic,’ 

We  intend  not  to  give  the  occurrences  during  thyfe  reigns, 
it  will  therefore  (office  to  fay,  that  Trajan  died  paralytic  and 
dropfical,  in  confequence  of  hard  drinking. 

Adrian  fticceeded  to  the  empire,  by  means  of  a fraudu- 
lent adoption,  contrived  for  him  by  the  Emprefs  Plptina, 
He  reigned  upwards  of  twenty  years;  but  never  had  any 
children,  as  his  wife  Sabina,  whom  he  detefted,  made  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  (he  had  induftrioufly  av9ided  being  a 

% mother, 
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mother,  /earing  a child  of  Adrian’s  would  be  a fcourge  to. the 
world.  Mis  cbara&er  is  thus  cxpreflcd. 

* Adrian  deferved  neither  divine  honours,  nor,  perhaps, 

* that  hatred  which  the  Senate  (hewed  to  his  memory : he 

* had  an  exalted  genius,  great  knowlege  in  the  government 

* of  the  republic,  with  a conftant  application  to  bufir.efs ; 

* he  underftood  how  to  make  himfelf  both  refpefted  and  be- 

* loved  by  the  army,  where  he  obferved  a fteady  and  ftridl 
c difeipline,  but  without  feverity.  The  death  of  four  con- 
‘ fular  perfons,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  cruel- 

* ties  he  exercifed  or  ordered,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  have 

* greatly  fullied  his  glory ; but,  it  is  more  than  probable, 

* thefe  four  Confulars  had  confpired  againft  him  : and  his 

* laft  feverities,  though,  undoubtedly,  inexcafablc.  Ought, 

* in  part,  to  be  charged  to  the  cruel  difoTder  he  laboured  uu- 

* der : in  general,  the  State  was  happy  under  his  reign ; 

* there  had  been  no  (editions,  with  few  wars,  and  thefe  but 

* of  little  confequence  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Adrian’s 

* government  would  have  been  praifed  had  he  fucceeded  to 
‘ Domitian ; it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  for  predeccftbrs 
‘ Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  for  fuccefibrs  Antoninus  and  Marcus 
‘ Aurelius. 

* Being  a Prince  of  great  learning,  he  cultivated  and  pro- 

* tedled  all  the  arts;  but,  in  his  time,  ail  good  tafte  was 
‘ loft : they  were  not  only  unacquainted  with  that  beautiful  na- 
‘ tural  fimplicity  which  is  the  charadleriftic  of  the  excellent 

* Writers  in  the  Auguftan  age,  but  they  did  not  even  pre- 
‘ ferve  a fecond  degree  of  beauties,  which,  in  later  times, 

4 came  to  be  fubftituted  in  room  of  the  fivft ; I mean,  rich- 

* nefs  and  variety  of  thought,  with  a bold  mafeuline  ftyle.’ 

To  Adrian  fucceeded,  in  confequence  of  adoption,  Titus 
Antoninus. 

* The  coming  of  Titus  Antoninus  to  the  fovereign  power, 

* was  matter  of  joy  to  the  Senate,  the  people,  and  all  the 

* empire.  This  Prince,  during  a reign  of  more  than  twenty- 

* two  years,  maintained  and  increafed  the  efteem  which  the 

* public  had  for  him  from  the  beginning.  It  is  undoubtedly 

* a great  misfortune,  that  an  Emperor,  l'o  defervingof  praifc, 

* Ihould  want  Hiftorians,  whilft  the  Tiberius’s  and  the  Nero’s 
f have  their  Tacitus.  We  often  repeat  the  fame  complaints, 

* but  they  can  never  find  a properet  place  than  here.’ 

His  chara&er  is  thus  drawn  by  his  fucceflor  Marcus  Au- 
relius. 

LI  4 ‘ Behold 
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* Behold  (fays  Marcus  Aurelius)  the  good  qualities  I a d- 

* mired  in  my  adoptive  father,  and  which  I propofe  to  imi^ 
‘ tate.  His  gentlenefs,  his  unfhaken  constancy  in  refolution 
f formed  upon  mature  deliberation,  his  freedom  from  vain- 

* glory,  his  indifference  for  what  are  commonly  confidercd 

* as  honours  and  diftindlions,  his  love  of  bufinefs,  his  dole 

* application  to  it,  his  readinefs  to  hear  advice,  whoever  gave 

* it,  his  inflexible  juflice,  always  attentive  to  give  every  one 
f his  due,  his  (kill  in  diftinguifning  what  cafes  admit  of  in- 
‘ dulgencc,  and  what  require  feverity.  With  a fociable  dif- 

* pofition  he  was  careful  not  to  put  his  friends  under  any  dif- 

* agreeable  reftraints ; he  did  not  oblige  them  to  come  to  his 
‘ entertainments,  nor  to  attend  him  in  the  country;  and 
‘ when,  for  fome  rcal'on  or  other,  they  could  not  conver.i- 

* ently  do  it,  they  found  no  alteration  in  him  towards  them. 
‘ Faithful  and  conftant  in  his  friendfhip,  he  was  a ft  ranger  to 
i thofe  warm  fallies,  which  fometimes  turn  to  pafiion,  and 

* his  friends  had  nothing  to  fear  from  fudden  difgufts  and  ca- 

* price.  In  council  he  examined  things  with  great  care,  and 

* far  from  fatisfying  himfelf  with  the  firfl  view,  he  went  to 
‘ the  bottom  of  his  fubjedl,  and  coniidered  it  in  all  its  differ- 

* ent  lights.  Eafily  fatisfied  with  what  was  prefer.t,  he  was 

* always  content.  Nothing  difturbed  the  ferenity  of  his 

* mind,  nor  preferved  him  from  ufing  that  fagacity  he  was 

* mnfter  of,  in  forefeeing  what  was  to  come ; he  was  orderly 

* in  every  thing,  entering  upon  minute  details,  w’ithopt  any 

* noife  or  fracas,  and  without  dwelling  longer  on  a fubjecd 
‘ than  it  defended.  Never  were  the  public  finances  better 
‘ managed  than  under  his  government,  and  he  faw  his  con- 

* dudl  in  this  article  endeavoured  to  be  ridiculed,  with  the 

* greateft  indifference.  Flattery  had  no  influence  over  him, 

* and  he  fupprefied  all  acclamations  when  they  became  inde- 

* cent.  Free  from  all  fuperftition  in  his  worfhip  of  the  Di-i 

* vinity,  he  had  no  fervile  meannefs  in  his  behaviour  with 
‘ men,  no  defire  to  cultivate  popularity  at  the  expence  of  his 

* dignity.  All  his  actions  were  directed  by  a fteady  and  uni- 

* form  diferetion,  no  excefs  of  any  kind  was  to  be  feen,  but 

* he  fleered  the  fame  courfe,  without  being  taken  with  the 
‘ charms  of  novelty.  His  affable  manners  flowed  with  eafe, 

* being  no  more  than  the  natural  expreffion  of  his  real  fenti- 
' ments,  they  never  were  overadted.  There  was  no  often- 

* tat.ion  in  any  thing  about  him,  and  his  example  proves,  that 
f a Prince,  in  order  to  be  refpedted,'  has  no  need  of  guards, 
f magnificent  d refs,  ftatues,  and  all  that  external  pageantry; 
f but  that  by  living,  as  near  as  pofliblc,  to  the  manner  of  a 

- * private 
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* private  perfon,  he  thereby  preferves  more  grandeur  and  dig- 

* - nity  in  the  government  of  the  public. 

* Antoninus’s  genius,  confidered  as  that  of  a Prince,  wan 

* well  improved.  He  was  not  to  be  accounted  a Scholar,  a 

* Rhetor,  or  Sophift ; but  a man  of  fenfe,  furnifhed  with 

* ufeful  knowlege,  and  from  reflection  very,  capable  of  go- 

* verning  himfelf  and  others.  He  did  not  value  himfelf  upon 

* excelling  in  fciences  which  did  not  belong  to  him ; and  as 
‘ he  thought  it  mean  to  be  jealous  of  thofe  who  profefted  them 

* and  made  them  their  ftudy,  he  very  readily  yielded  them 

* the  fuperiority  in  their  own  way,  and  gave  them  encou- 

* ragement.  He  had  a fincere  regard  for  true  Philofophers, 

* and  did  not  infult  thofe  who  afllimed  the  name,  for  a mafk 

* to  their  vices.  He  had  a reafonable  care  of  his  health,  ob- 
< ferving  the  medium  between  a nice  tendemefs  and  a hurtful 
‘ negligence,  and  by  this  management  he  fucceeded,  with- 
‘ out  the  help  of  Phyficians,  whom  he  rarely  confulted.  His 

* folid  judgment  made  him  Heady,  not  only  in  his  way  of 

* thinking,  but  in  his  external  conduit.  The  fame  employ- 

* ments,  the  fame  regulations,  the  fame  tafte  for  places. 

* One  day  of  his  life  was  like  all  the  reft.  With  great  open-' 
4 nefs  and  freedom,  he  was  myfterious  in  nothing  that  did 
4 not  require  being  concealed.  Secrets,  except  for  very  good 
4 reafons,  and  particularly  in  matters  of  ftate,  he  was  averfe  to. 

* At  the  height  of  his  grandeur  he  ufed  no  delicacies,  and 

* as  to  the  conveniencies  of  life,  he  partook  of  them  in  a plain 
4 and  even  way ; and  if  any  accident  prevented  his  having' 
4 them,  it  gave  him  no  ‘ uneafinefs.  He  gave  games  and' 
‘ fhews,  and  largeffes  by  weight  and  meafurc,  not  from  of- 

* tentation,  nor  with  a view  to  popularity,  but  to  difeharge 
‘ a debt  exa&ed  bycuftom.  He  built  feveral  public  works,' 
4 though  not  fond  of  building,  becaufe  they  were  neceflary 

or  convenient.  By  no  means  nice  in  what  regarded  his 

* perfon,  he  did  not  go  to  the  baths  at  unufual  hours,  nor  did' 

* he  value  himfelf  upon  the  invention  of  new  ragouts  for  his 
4 table  ; he  was  not  curious  about  beautiful  and  fine  fluffs  for 

* his  drefs,  nor  to  pleafe  his  eye  with  looking  upon  a number 
4»of  flaves,  young  and  handfome.  The  plain  and  fimple  was 
4 what  pleafed  him  moil.  Without  feverity,  prefumption, 
► or  extravagant  defires,  he  was  moderate  in  all  things ; ever 
*'  aCting  calmly  and  deliberately,  he  deferved  the  encomium 
4 bellowed  upon  Socrates,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
f knew  how  to  abftain,  and  how  to  enjoy,  whilft  others  had 
i not  refolution  for  either.’ 

The 
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The  following  paragraph  will  be  fuf&cient  to  corner  zji 
idea  of  Marcus  Aurelius : of  whom  tbe  foregoing  eulogium 
on  his  predecdTor,  mull  already  have  given  us  a favourable 
impreflkm. 

* The  reign  of  Aurelius  was  the  reign  of  Philofophy ; I 
‘ mean  moral  Philofophy,  the  only  Philofophy  efteemed  by 
4 the  Romans,  as  I have  obforved  more  than  once.  The  So- 
4 vereign’s  tafte  for  this  ftudy  could  not  fail  of  being  imitated 
4 by  his  fubjeSs  j wherefore  his  age  produced  a great  number 
4 of  Philofophcrs,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  himfelf  mull  be 
4 placed,  not  only  as  exhibiting  in  his  conduci  the  moft  per- 
4 feci  model  of  practical  Philofophy,  but  as  the  Author  of  an 
4 excellent  work,  which  I Ijave  often  cited,  and  which,  more 
4 valuable  for  its  excellent  maxims  than  Rile,  eRablifhes  the 
4 purefl  morality  human  reafoncan  attain  to.  This  work  is 
4 wrote  in  Greek,  the  natural  language  of  Philofophy,’ 

Such  was  the  father ; how  great  a contrail  to  the  fon ! 
whofe  difpofiuon  maybegueffed  at  by  the  enfuing  extrsfol. 

4 Commodus  died  thirty -one  years  and  four  months  old, 
4 having  reigned  after  his  father’s  death,  twelve  years,  nine 
4 months,  and  feme  days.  Though  his  murderers  were  un- 
4 doubtedly  guilty  of  a very  great  crime,  it  muft,  however, 
4 be  allowed,  that  never  did  man  more  deferve  a fatal  end. 
4 His  misfortune  was  a kind  of  fignal  and  omen  to  his  fuc- 
4 cefibrs  of  what  they  were  toexpedl,  whoalmoRall  fufFered 
• a violent  death.  He  had  fet  aiide  the  laws,  which  are  the 
4 only  fecurity  both  to  the  fovereign  and  fubjedl,  and  was 
4 the  firR  who  fuffered  the  punilhment  of  his  folly.  But  the 
4 evil  continued,  and  the  contempt  which  he  had  drawn  upon 
4 his  perfon,  fell  upon  the  imperial  dignity,  which  never  raif- 
4 ed  itfelf  from  that  low  ebb  to  which  he  had  reduced  it,  but 
4 became  the  fport  of  the  army,  whofe  licentioufnefs  he  had 
4 encouraged. 

4 His  memory  was  detefted.  The  Senate  in  their  accla- 
4 mations,  which  Lampridius  relates  at  large,  called  him  by 
4 a thoufand  opprobrious  names,  treating  him  as  an  enemy 
4 of  the  Gods,  a parricide,  a tyrant,  more  cruel  than  Do- 
4 mitian,  and  more  debauched  than  Nero.  They  delired  that 
4 his  body  might  be  dragged  along  the  Rreets,  and  have  no 
4 burial ; and  after  Pcrtinax  had  caufed  it  to  be  interred,  the 
4 Senate  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up  again,  and  his  allies  fcat- 
4 tered  in  the  air.  His  ftatues  were  pulled  down,  and  all  the 
4 inferiptions  on  the  public  monuments  which  could  do  him 
4 honour,  were  erafed  j and  thus  the  unjuft  ignominy  he  had 
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« thrown  upon  a number  of  innocent  perfons,  by  taking  their 
« names  out  of  the  public  annals,  after  he  had  put  them  to 
‘ death,  was  retorted  upon  himfelf.  The  populace  fondly 

* adopted  the  fentiments  of  the  Senate.  The  foldiers  alone 

* regretted  a Prince,  who  loaded  them  with  gifts,  and  fufter- 
‘ ed  them  to  live  in  effeminacy.’ 

What  muff  we,  all  this  while,  think  of  the  Romans  them- 
fdves  } whom  fuch  afuccelEon  of  good  Princes  could  not  re- 
form ; and  who  wanted  hut  one  monfter  more,  in  Commodus, 
to  reduce  the  empire  to  abfolute  anarchy,  which  the  future 
part  of  this  Hiftory  is  to  record  ? The  prefent  volume  con- 
cludes with  the  following  obfervation. 

♦ Thus  the  fciences  came  to  an  end,  which  for  a long  time 
‘had  undergone  great  alterations.  We  have  not  feen  among 

* the  Romans  an  Orator  fince  Pliny,  nor  a Hiftorian  fince 
‘ Tacitus,  nor  a Poet  fince  Juvenal.  To  polite  Literature 

* Philofophy  fucceeded,  to  Philofophy  Barbarifm.’ 

As  to  the  Tranflation  of  this  work,  we  have  before  hinted 
at  fome  defeats  in  it ; and  there  is  yet  room  for  amendment. 
In  particular,  we  are  forry  to  meet  with  fracas , ragouts , and 
fuch  like  Galliciftns,  in  a Roman  Hiftory. 


ACCOUNT  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 


Mtmoire  fur  Us  Defrichemens.  A Paris,  chess  Houry,  J2mo. 
1760.  Or, 

A practical  treatife  on  clearing  wafte  Grounds. 

THIS  work  has  been  honoured  in  France,  with  the  at- 
tention of  the  Miniftry ; made  fenfible,  without  doubt, 
of  the  utility  of  a performance,  tending  to  no  lefs  an  objeCt 
than  the  augmentation  of  real  national  wealth,  by  improving 
the  wafte  grounds  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
It  merits,  however,  no  lefs  the  regard  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  of  ours ; wherein,  how  great  foeveijare  our  boaft- 
ed  advancements  in  Agriculture  and  Hufbandry,  there  is  yet 
great  room  for  farther  improvements  ; which  the  fweets  we 
nave  already  tafted  of  thofe  hitherto  made,  (hould  doubtlefs 
excite  us  to  purfue,  by  embracing  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  example  of  others. 


The  Author  of  this  piece  does  not  confine  himfelf,  like 
many  other  Writers,  to  vague  fpeculations  on  the  utility  of 
Agriculture  in  general,  or  the  good  confequences  of  encou- 
raging, and  the  evil  of  neglecting  it,  but  enters  into  a detail 
2 of 
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of  the  particular  inftnuftions  neceflary  to  dire<ft  the  labours  of 
the  hufb"tidman,  in  this  ufeful  employment.  He  profefles  to 
communicate  only  what  he  has  hrmfelf  experienced,  and  what 
therefore  may  be  fuccefsfillly  put  in  practice  by  others.  His 
book  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  refult  of  judicious  obfervations 
and  lucky  experiments  : to  qualify  himfelf  for  making  which, 
we  are  told,  he  prcvioufly  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope* exerciling  that  natural  fpirit  of  curiofity,  which  is  the 
fertile  principle  of  knowlege  j by  obferving,  comparing,  and 
making  experiments,  of  the  different  methods  of  clearing 
and  improving  wafte  lands  in  different  places. 

His  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft:  is  purely 
pta&ical,  and  contains  a circumftantial  and  methodical  ac- 
count of  the  various  methods  of  clearing  different  kinds  of 
foil. 

In  the  fecond,  is  laid  down  a theory,  that  ferves  to  confirm 
and  extend,  as  well  as  to  facilitate,  the  practice  recommend- 
ed, and  render  the  advantages  of  it  confpicuous  ; in  order  to 
encourage  Land-holders  and  Fanners  to  clear  their  uncul- 
tivated lands. 

In  the  firft  part,  after  fome  general  reflections  on  the  means 
of  coming  to  the  knowlege  of  the  quality  of  different  foils, 
by  boring  them  with  an  inftrument,  of  which  he  gives  the 
defeription  ; he  treats  of  the  inconveniences  of  too  great  a 
multiplication  of  game  on  eftates : and  of  the  three  grand 
obftaclcs  which  it  is  immediately  neceffary  to  remove,  when 
one  undertakes  the  clearing  of  any  fpot  of  ground ; to  wit, 
water,  ftones,  and  roots. 

He  divides  the  foil  of  uncultivated  lands  into  three  kinds, 
the  good,  the  indifferent,  and  the  bad.  Soils  which  he  calls 
bad,  are  loofe  hot  fands,  fit  to  make  mortar  with,  when  . 
mixed  with  lime.  Thefe  are  white,  yellow,  and  red.  They 
are  generally  extremely  barren  : the  Author  fhews,  however, 
that  they  may  be  improved  by  cultivation  ; and  that,  indqed, 
there  is  no  kind  of  foil,  unpromifmg  however  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, which  will  entirely  difappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
Hufbandman,  in  the  recompenfe  of  his  labour. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  indifferent  foils,  he 
comprehends  light,, gravelly,  and  fandy  earths;  fuch,  how- 
ever, as  are  not  proper  to  mix  with  lime  for  making  mortar. 
This  kind  of  foil  is  that  which  moflly  abounds  in  France. 
Some  being  white,  fome  of  ayellowifh,  and  fome  of  areddifh 
t^ft.  Some  again  is  brerwn,  and  fome  black  : they  are  all 
more  or  lefs  fertile,  in  proportion  as  a layer  pf  earth,  of  a 

ftiff, 
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IKff,  fat,  or  clayey  kind,  which  is  generally  found  underneath, 
is  at  a greater  or  lefs  diltance  from  the  furface. 

The  third  and  laft  fpccies,  is  that  of  good  land.  Under 
this  term  the  Author  comprizes  ftift’,  fat,  and  clayey  foils, 
and  in  general  all  fuch  as  will  clog  to  the  fhoes.  Thefe  are 
whitilh,  yellowifh,  reddifli,  brown,  and  black. 

The  Author  lays  down  the  means  in  treating  all  thefe  kinds 
of  foils,  to  remove  the  principal  obftacles  above-mentioned. 
He  then  enters  into  a particular  illuftration  of  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  methods  of  rendering  them  arable,  as  well  as 
the  implements  neceflary  in  grubbing  up  the  roots,  drawing 
off  the  water,  and  otherwife  preparing  the  land  for  the 
pltfugh. 

In  the  fecond  part,  the  Author  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periments he  made,  for  twenty-three  years,  on  his  own  eftatc 
at  Anjou,  as  well  of  the  unfuccefsful  as  thofe  which  proved 
fortunate ; the  general  fuccefs  of  which  is  an  inftance  of  the 
truth  of  what  our  bell:  oeconomical  Writers  have  repeatedly 
advanced,  refpe&ing  the  advantages  of  Agriculture,  and  its 
influence  with  regard  to  the  population  of  States. 

When  firft  I fet  out  with  my  fchemes  of  Hufbandry,  (ay* 
he,  the  third  part  of  the  farms  in  my  parifli  were  untenanted^ 
for  want  of  Hulbandmen  : the  molt  part  of  my  own  tenants 
were  alfo  very  poor,  and  in  general  did  not  raife  more  corn 
than  would  fuffice  them  half  the  year.  They  were,  indeed, 
become  fo  idle,  that  rather  than  cultivate  their  own  ground, 
which  might  furnilh  them  with  fubfiftence,  they  would  go 
begging  charity  about  the  neighbouring  country.  At  pre- 
fent  their  circumftances  are  very  different ; they  fubfift  on 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  follicit  alms  no  longer.  The 
parilh  at  prefent  produces  more  corn  than  the  inhabitants 
confume,  and  furnilhes  alfo  a quantity  for  the  neighbouring 
markets ; whence  it  ufed  formerly  to  purchafe.  All  my  farms 
are  now  tenanted,  and  there  is  not  a cottage  empty : the  in- 
habitants of  this  parilh  being  increafed  to  double  the  number 
fince  the  year  1737. 

From  this  experience  of  our  Author’s  it  is,  that  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  to  the  government,  the  national  profit  that 
.would  arife  from  engaging  the  Proprietors  and  Farmers  of 
landed  eftates,  to  clear  their  uncultivated  grounds ; pointing 
put  in  a general  but  clear  and  diftjn&  manner,  the  method^ 
that  might  be  taken  by  the  Miniftry,  to  accomplilh  that  de- 
firable  end. 

When 
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When  the  celebrated  Rofny,  (ays  he,  was  made  Prime  Mi- 
nifterof  France,  he  was  afked  by  the  Courtiers,  if  he  thought 
to  govern  that  monarchy  in  the  lame  manner  as  he  did  his 
eftate  at  Rofny  ? Without  doubt  I (hall,  replied  that  excel- 
lent Minifter  ; and  the  happinefs  which  France  enjoyed  under 
his  adminiftration,  is  a proof,  that  his  plan,  however  Ample, 
was  juft.  In  this  project,  however,  of  cultivating  wafte 
lands,  now  much  neglected  in  that  kingdom,  the  Author, 
tho’  a Frenchman,  admits  not  of  any  fiavilh  impofiwom  on 
the  people  ; but,  like  a fenfible  Politician,  and  trae  friend  of 
Liberty,  recommends  the  moft  gentle  and  encouraging  me- 
thods, as  the  moft  likely  to  be  attended  with  faeeefs.  Agri- 
culture, fays  he,  the  mother  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  will 
lie  under  no  greater  reftraint  than  her  children.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  cherilh  and  encourage  j but  would  you- force  her  to 
comply  with  your  wifhes,  fhe  flies  from  your  conftraiiHftg 
arms,  and  difappears  together  with  her  offspring. 

The  firft  ftep  which  the  Author  propofes  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government,  rn  favour  of  Agriculture,  is  to  extirpate  (loth 
and  idlenefs  from  among  the  peafanrry.  That  Emperor  of 
China,  fays  he,  who,  feeing  one  of  his  fubjedts  idle  In  the 
public  ftreetsof  Pekin,  expreffed  great  grief,  becaufehe  con- 
ceived fome  other  of  his  iubje£b  might  in  confequcnce  perifh 
with  hunger,  in  feme  corner  of  his  kingdom : were  he  now 
in  France,  (might  we  not  add,  in  England  too?)  would 
have  fuffleient  occafion  to  afflitft  himfelf. 

The  Author  adds  many  fenfible  and  pertinent  reflexions, 
on  the  means  of  removing  the  nufance  of  common  beggars ; 
on  employing  the  poor,  and  on  the  inordinate  and  deftru&ive 
inclination  in  people  of  all  ranks,  to  leave  the  country,  and 
repair  in  (hoals  to  the  capital  y — all  which  are  as  applicable  to 
this  kingdom  as  to  France. 


La  Logique  de  FEfprit  et  du  Caeur,  a Wfage  dts  Demies . Pit 
M.  D***.  i2mo.  A Paris.  1760.  (he.) 

The  Logic  of  the  Head  and  Heart.  Written  for  the  Ufeof 
the  Fair  Sex. 

THERE  is  fomething  very  lingular  anti  Curious  lit  the 
notions  contained  in  this  performance'  ■>  which,  we  are 
told,  is  written:  by  Mr.  Blanchet,  Audi or  of  Les  Prinrifn 
Phiiofophiques-du  Chant . 
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Oar’  Sentiments,  or  moral  Feelings,  fays  he,  are,  as  it 
•were,  the  Ideas  of  the  Heart : our  taftes  and  inclinations  be- 
ing the  aflemblages  or  combinations  of  thofe  feelings,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  our  opinions,  and  the  proportions,  expre&ve 
of  them,  arc  of  the  feveral  ideas  of  the  head. 

The  procefs  of  Reafoning  or  Argument  forms  a chain  of 
propofitions,  whofe  connexion  and  dependance  lead  the  Un- 
demanding to  thofe  conclufions  which  the  force  of  evidence 
obliges  it  neceflarily  to  adopt.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Paf- 
fions  form  a regular  train  of  inclinations,  whofe  united  force 
prevails  over  the  will,  and  neceflarily  determines  it  to  deflre 
this  or  that  mode  of  gratification.  Hence,  by  a philofophp- 
cal  inveftigation  of  our  moral  fenfations,  we  may  form  a kind 
of  fentimental  fyftem;  and,  by  tracing  the  paflions  to  their 
fource,  and  obferving  their  mutual  dependencies  and  connesr 
tions,  may  fo  regulate  their  operation,  as  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive of  our  happinefs ; in  (objecting  them  to  the  rules  of 
light  reafon,  and  directing  them  to  the  benevolent  purpofes  of 
humanity. 

Such  is,  in  abftracft,  the  fubftance  of  this  work  which 
our  Correfpondent,  who  furnifhes  this  account,  obferves,  is 
much  fefs  confiderable  for  its  bulk,  than  for  the  many  inge- 
nious thoughts  it  contains. 

The  Author,  fays  he,  has  moft  fuccefsfully  carried  on  this 
analogy  between  our  feelings  and  our  ideas,  or  pur  moral  and 
intellectual  fenfe  of  things,  and,  in  marking  the  conformity 
between  our  appetites  and  our  opinions,  has  happily  applied 
the  art  of  reafoning  to  the  paflions ; a fpecies  of  Philofophy 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Ladies,  to  whom  the  Author  re- 
commends the  ftudy  of  his  Principles.  Some  of  the  fair  fex, 
fays  the  Author,  pique  themfelves  on  their  kriowlege  in  the 
fciences,  and  abftrufe  parts  of  Philofophy ; but  female  un- 
derftandings  fliould  be  embellifhed  only  with  the  qualities  of 
the  heart ; and  therefore  the  Ladies  flvould  confine  themfelves 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ftudy  of  fuch  only.  Farmed  by 
Nature,  and  intended  by  Providence,  fays  he,  to  fiirnifh  the 
State  with  fnbje&s,  and  to  educate  them  in  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy, when  it  is  neceflary  to  fow  and  cultivate  in  their  ten- 
der breafts,  the  feeds  of  virtue,  they  fhoulil  regard  all  other 
ftudies  as  improper,  that  tend  to  take  oft'  their  minds  from 
this  important  object.  This,  continues  he,  is  the  philofophy 
of  their  province ; which  will  teach  them  to  fubftitute  a ra- 
tional and  cordial  affection,  in  the  place  of  a blind  impetuous 
inftinct, 
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In  illuftrating  the  principles  of  this  philofophy,  the  Au- 
thor obferves,  that  a Ample  idea  is  the  image  of  a facing, 
mode,  or  fubftance  prefent  to  the  mind  ; whereas  our  fenti - 
menti,  or  feelings,  are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  emotions  or 
the  will  to  embrace  or  reject  any  object,  according  as  theim- 
prefEon  it  makes  on  us  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable. 

Our  feelings,  like  our  ideas,  continues  he,  are  firnple,  com- 
plex, and  abstracted ; Angular,  particular,  and  univerfal. 
Thus  an  emotion  of  regard  occafioned  by  the  appearance  of 
a beautiful  object,  if  it  arife  only  from  its  form,  rs  a fitnple 
icnfation  : if  a love  for  fuch  an  object  not  only  arife  from  the 
gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  but  alfo  from  a fenfeof  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  heart,  and  the  accomplifhments  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  it  is  complex.  Again,  a regard  for  no  particular 
objedt,  but  for  a lovely  form,  or  beauty  in  general,  is  what 
our  Author  calls  an  abftract  fenfation. 

There  is  Cydalife.  She  admires  fome  of  thofe  Gentlemsn 
who  are  polite  enough  to  allow  her  more  beauty  than  her 
looking-glafs  does : if  (he  has  a pailion  for  one  only,  it  is 
Angular ; if  for  two,  three,  or  more,  it  is  particular  ; but  if 
Aie  only  pleafes  herfelf  with  the  convcrfation  of  men  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  univerfal. 

A Ample  emotion  of  regard  is  not  at  firft  a fixed  paflion ; 
as  a point  is  not  a line  : but,  as  the  latter  is  only  a continuity 
of  points,  fo  a train  of  tender  fenfations  forms  a determined 
inclination.  The  emotions  may  retain  their  fimplicity  in  this 
cafe,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  of  the  growing  paffions.  They 
may  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  become  very  complex  and  com- 
pounded, through  a mixture  of  jealoufy,  fear,  vanity,  &c. 
Again,  an  afl'emblage  of  moral  fenfations,  without  order  or 
connection,  forms  what  we  ufually  call  humour  and  caprice ; 
to  which  your  pretty  fellows,  and  handfome  women,  are,  of 
all  creatures,  the  moft  fubject : their  hearts  being  as  ill-form- 
ed as  their  heads ; the  emotions  of  the  one,  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  other,  equally  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 

Thus  doth  our  Author  proceed  in  illuftrating  the  principles 
of  his  Ladies  Philofophy ; but  our  Corrcfpondent  has  not 
thought  fit  to  follow  him  any  farther. 
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Roman  empire  when  he  ap-  Music,  poetical  difplay  of  its 
peared,  2%q.  eft  efts,  65. 

Ma  lice,  a legal  definition  of, 

447.  , N. 

Man  of  Confequcnce,  recipe  for 

compounding,  66.  Tv'T  At  ion,  the  poffibility  of 

Ma  rcus  Aurelius,  his  charafter  its  being  united  again  ft 

of  Titus  Antoninus,  904.  His  its  own  intereft,  29.  Charac- 
reign  charaflerifed,  teriftics  of  a powerful  one,  73. 

Ma  r y Queen  of  Scots,  how  the  Sign  of  its  decay,  ^6. 

letters  which  furniihed  the  ac-  Nations,  independent,  their 
cufation  againft  her  were  faid  natural  equality  aflerted,  107. 
to  be  found,  Reafons  for  Naturae  Children,  tendernefs 
concluding  them  to  be  a forge-  of  the  Scottilh  law  toward 
ry,  ibid.  Unfair  treatment  of  them,  194,. 

her  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Religion,  the  foun- 

Reply  to  Hume  and  Robert-  dation  of  all  herefies,  142, 
fon,  relating  to  them,  38.  Naturalization,  uiuverfal, 
Masora,  what,  14.  propofed,  1 94. 

Mathematical Knowlege,  the  Needle,  magnetic,  obfervations 
pride  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  diurnal  variation  of,  9;. 
363.  The  caufe  fuggefted,  06. 

Matter,  its  properties  debated,  Negro,  extraordinary  change  in  • 
229.  its  capability  of  think-  the  colour  of  one,  to  white, 
ing  examined  into,  368.  103. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  character,  304.  Nerva,  Emperor,  his  charafler. 
Measles,  cautions  in  the  ma-  498.  Inllances  of  his  mild- 
nagement  of,  28 1 . nefs,  499. 

Metaphysicians,  why  in  no  NovEL-writing,  an  examination 
repute,  363.  into  the  merits  of,  163. 

8 ObscC- 
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O. 

OBscurity,  an  addrefs  to, 

58. 

Osigen,  his  Hexapla,  a plan 
to  feture  the  Scriptures  from 
corruption,  17. 

Origin  of  Nations,  attempts  to 
trace  them  ridiculed,  399. 

P. 

JyAaAN  Mythology,  its  myf- 
tical  interpretation,  140. 
ainting,  under  obligations  to 
Poetiy,  313.  Difpofition  in, 
cnticifm  concerning,  3 1 3. 
Passions,  all  rciblvable  into 
lnllindl,  396. 

Paul,  St.  his  different  manners 
of  reafoning  in  different  places, 
accounted  tor,  273.  Expofi- 
tion  of  an  obfcure  text  in, 

Picts  Wall,  lamentation  on  the 
demolition  of  it,  126. 

People,  number  of  upon  the 
globe  computed,  28. 

Perron,  Cardinal,  an  everlall- 
ing  talker,  198. 

Persvus  and  Andromeda,  in- 
terpretation of  that  table,  141. 
Philosophy,  no  lefs  in  need 
of  reitridtion  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  than  Poetry, 
338.  One  of  its  nobleft  put- 
pofes,  339.  Enquiry  into  the 
caufe  of  its  prefent  difrepute, 
393.  395-  Its  dignity,  434. 
Physica  l Knowiege,  itsvague- 
nels,  362.  Method  of  en- 
larging it  with  certainty,  381. 
Plato,  fome  account  of  his  life, 
346.  His  refleftions  on  the 
government  of  Athens,  347. 
Defence  of  his  republic,  331. 
Polished  Planes,  curious  re- 
marks on  the  refiedtion  of  light 
from,  387. 


Portuguese,  caufe  of  the  de- 
cline of  their  Eaft  India  trade, 

478» 

Prayer,,  why  exercifed  in  the 
name  of  Chrift,  339. 

Press,  confequences  refulting' 
from  the  liberty  of,  379. 
Princes,  thofe  of  former  ages 
greater  adepts  in  fcience,  than 
thofe  of  modern  times,  394. 
Projectors,  apology  for, 487. 

Scheme  for  a college  of,  490. 
Prussia,  King  of,  his  prayer  m 
behalf  of  Poets,  227. 

Public  Virtue,  in  extremes,  a 
private  vice,  133. 

Ql 

^Ubbsc,  the  method  of  liv- 
ing there,  419. 

R. 

RAnoer  at  Bath,  a Poem, 

244-  t . • , 

Redoubts,  their  preference  to 
Lines  of  Circumvallation  in 
fieges,  1 32. 

Remorse,  ah  evidence  of  Free- 
agency,  439. 

Residence  of  the  Clergy,  ob- 
ftruftkms  to,  132. 
Retirement,  a recommenda- 
tion of,  69. 

Ridicule,  the  proper  applica- 
tion of,  jiy. 

Riches  and  Honour,  definitive 
to  genius  and  learning,  490. 
RomainE,  Mr.  his  definition  of 
Gtfpel,  307.  His  defcription 
of  the  Godhead,  300. 
Romans,  evidences  oPtheir  to- 
tal depravity  under  their  Em- 
perors, 498. 

Rousseau,  M.  comedy  in  ridi- 
cule of,  320. 

Russia,  computation  of  the 
inha- 
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■inhabitants  in,  401.  The  an- 
cient obfeurity  of,  ; 19. 

S. 

SAmaritan  Pentateuch,  fu- 
perior  to  the  Hebrew  text, 

- LL. 

Saxe,  Marlhal,  reciprocal  blun- 
ders between  him  and  the  D — 

of  C , lad  war,  131. 

Sc  a r let  colour,  its  efficacy  in 
the  cure  of  the  fmall  pox, 
47  *• 

Schemers,  apology  for,  487. 

A college  for,  projected,  490. 
ScHOOL-Boys  tranlgreffing  their 
bounds,  verfes  on,  in  Latin 
and  in  Englilh,  346. 

Scottish  Law,  recommended 
to  the  ftudy  of  Engliffi  Law- 
yers, 178. 

Scriptures,  inftancesof  varia- 
tions in  the  different  verfions 
of,  \j,  it. 

Seeds,  method  of  preierving, 
for  growth,  99. 

SELF-murder,  how  confidered  in 
common  law,  444.  In  civil 
law,  446. 

Septu agint  Tranflation  of  the 
, Scriptures,  its  authority  vindi- 
cated, 139. 

Shakespear,  his  negleCt  of  uni- 
ties, apology  for,  jyz,  374. 
abfurdities  in  him  noted,  463. 
Silk- worm,  new fpecies  of,  96. 
Silver,  in  what  light  to  be  con- 
fidered in  trade,  474. 
Slavery,  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
holding  any  perfon  in  fuch  a 
- ftate,  192. 

Sloane,  Sir  HaNs,  his  method 
of  living  in  his  decline  of  life, 
3°3- 

Small-pox,  efficacy  of  the  co- 
lour of  fcarlet  in  the  treatment 
of  this  diforder,  471. 
Society,  the  origin  of  it  traced, 
I7Q-  The  progrefs  of  dedu- 
. cpd,  1I2.  Scheme  of,  for 


uniting  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  340.  Conjectural  bad 
confequences,  frotn  a perfect 
fyftem  of  344. 

Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  foundation  of,  431. 

Soil,  none  too  bad  for  improve- 
ment and  vegetation,  308. 

Soliloquies  in  modern  tragedy, 
their  fuperiority  in  companion 
with  the  ancient  chorus,  4. 

Sophists,  character  of  thofe 
Philofophers,  349.  Obferva- 
tions  on  Socrates's  manage- 
ment in  deputing  with  them, 
35°. 

Sophocles,  fome  account  of,  8, 
The  firil  who  beftowed  white 
(hoes  and  (lockings  upon  Tra- 
gedians, 294. 

Spanish  Formality,  ridiculous 
inftrnces  of,  jj. 

Sphinx,  how  expounded,  141. 

Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland, 
his  oppofition  to  infidelity, 
389. 

Statesmen,  thofe  belt  entitled 
to  the  favour  of  heaven,  who 
bed  confult  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  23. 

Stockings,  black  and  white, 
curious  eleCtrical  experiment 
with,  93. 

Stoical  Principles,  fallacy  of, 
187. 

Strelitzes,  Ruffian  foldiers, 
terrible  fedition  among,  401. 

Subordination,  the  obliga- 
tions to,  confidered,  refpeCling 
Rulers,  from  whom  a people 
have  forcibly  obtained  red  re  fs 
of  grievances,  24. 

Suspicious  Hulband,  criticifm 
on  that  comedy,  463. 

T. 

TAlmud,  what,  and  whea 
publiffied,  19. 

Taste,  an  enemy  to  genius,  373. 

Taxes, 
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Taxes,  computation  of  thofc 
paid  for  beer  brewed  from  the 
growth  of  an  acre  of  land, 
3*5- 

Teague,  his  worthy  qualifica- 
tions. 134. 

Theatre,  ancient  and  modern, 
epmparifon  betwixt,  45  8.  Whe  - 

. ther  gallantry  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded it,  460.  Engliih,  a 
fhort  hifto  ry  of,  464. 

Theatres,  the  Greek,  their 
tonftrudion  deferibed,  6. 

Thespis,  his  method  of  deco- 
rating the  faces  of  the  ancient 
Adors,  291,  296. 

Third  Kingof  any  name,  always 
propitious  to  England,  494. 

Trajan,  fome  account  of,  500. 
H is  charadcr,  501.  His  pa- 
triotifm,  502. 

Tragedy,  the  origin  of,  2. 
Anciently  a continued  repre- 
ientation,  without  divifions,  3, 
An  idea  of,  226.  why  feign- 
ed fubjeds  are  not  tolerated  in 
it,  456. 

Translation,  twooppofite  er- 
rors in,  pointed  our,  289. 

Truth,  how  liable  to  be  per- 
verted, 30.  Where  our  en- 
quiries after  it  ought  to  flop, 
364- 

Titus  Antoninus,  his  charader, 
drawn  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
504. 

Y. 

VAiLs-giving,  remarks  on, 
405- 


Vegetables,  the  primary  parts 
of,  2iz.  Ditto  of  frudifica- 
tion,  213. 

Vi  s Inertia,  an  unlucky  expref- 
lion  of  its  accepted  meaning, 
382. 

Voltaire,  tranflation  of  two 
French  poems  to  him,  323, 
Criticifm  on  his  tragedy  of  Se- 

• miramis,  225.  Ridiculous  talc 
concerning,  516.  Malevolent 
(ketch  of  his  perfon  and  cha- 
rader, 517. 

Us  happiness  not  to  be  inferred 
from  a defire  of  change,  437. 

W. 

WA  R,  whether  infidiary 
and  treacherous  adions 
are  juftifiable  in  it,  109.  Ge- 
nerality in  warfare  enforced  by 
- example,  113. 

Weather,  religious  reftedions 
on  the  changes  of,  70.. 
Wesley  and  Thompfon,  beads 
of  the  difpute  between  them, 
on  the  dodrine  of  AlTurancej 
172.  I 

Wo  0 l l k n Mantifadure,  firft  ad- 
vanced by  Edward  III.  1 54. 
Works,  St.  Paul’s  arguments  to 
invalidate  them,  accounted  for, 
273.  The  abfurdity  of  confi- 
dering  them  feparate  from 
Faith,  355. 

Writer,  who  his  greateft  ad- 
mirer, 231. 

Writing,  beauties  in,  (ome- 
times  owing  to  want  of  pro- 
priety, 232. 
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